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THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  INHABITAiYfS. 


ASIATIC   RUSSIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  ASIA. 

FJF  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe  Asia  is  by  far  the  largest,  com- 
prising almost  exactly  one-third  of  all  the  dry  land,  and  exceeding 
in  area  even  the  double  continent  of  the  New  World.  It  is  one- 
third  larger  than  Africa,  and  five  times  more  extensive  than 
Europe,  which  may  in  some  respects  bo  regarded  as  one  of  its 
peDinsular  appendages.  Excluding  the  Caspian  Sea  and'  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  government  of  Perm,  it  has  a  total  area  of  16,776,000  square  miles,  and 
including  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Malaysia,  17,930,000  square  miles. 

But  if  if  takes  the  foremost  rank  in  size,  it  is  fur  inferior  even  to  Europe  in 
the  variety  of  its  peninsular  forms,  in  the  development  of  its  coast-line,  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  ocean  inlets,  and  with  them  the  marine  climate,  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  land  ;  nor  does  it,  like  Euro^,  present  the  great  advantage 
of  geographical  unity.  Divided  by  lofty  tablelands  and  old  sea-beds  into 
absolutely  distinct  regions,  it  embraces  vast  rainlesa  tracts,  where  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  cold,  and  even  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  offer  great  difficulties 
to  the  migniiions  of  its  inhabitants,  the  more  so  that  the  opposite  elopes  are  not 
connected  together  by  natural  valley  routes  like  those  of  the  Alps.  Asia  may 
thus  have  given  birth  to  many  local  civilisations,  but  Europe  alone  could  have 
inherited  them,  by  their  fusion  raising  them  to  a  higher  culture,  in  which  all  tho 
peoples  of  the  earth  may  one  day  take  a  part. 

Pl,ATEAUX HlGIILAXI'S   ASD   LoWLANDS. 

Compared   with  the  other  continents,  Asia   is   essentially  the  region  of  table- 
lands.    Were  the  dry  land  to  subside  uniformly,  all  the   other  regions  of  the 
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globe  would  have  long  disappeared,  or  would  be  indicated  at  most  by  narrow 
islands  and  peaks,  wbile  the  lofty  uplands  of  Central  Asia,  with  the  ranges 
skirting  them,  still  rose  above  the  surrounding  waters.  The  plateaux  of  Asia,  with 
the  regions  enclosed  by  them,  form,  so  to  say,  a  continent  within  a  continent, 
diflFering  in  its  climate,  its  flora,  fauna,  and  inhabitants  from  the  surrounding 
species.  Rising  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  20,000  feet  and  upwards,  these 
plateaux  give  to  the  whole  of  Asia  a  mean  altitude  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Humboldt  calculated  the  mean  of  the  Asiatic  continent  at 
1,165  feet,  which  on  more  recent  information  Kriimmel  raises  to  1,650  feet,  or 
one-third  more  thaa  that  of  Europe. 

The  Asiatic  coast-line  is  more  diversified  than  that  of  Africa  or  South 
America,  especially  on  the  south  side,  which  is  varied  with  large  peninsulas, 
gulfs,  and  islands.  But  the  central  mass,  including  the  plateaux  and  deserts, 
presents  a  great  uniformity  of  outline.  This  region,  limited  southwards  by  the 
Himalayas,  Dapsang,  and  Karakorftra,  almost  everywliere  presents  other  lofty 
ranges — in  the  west  the  numerous  crests  of  the  Pamir,  in  the  north-west  the 
Tian-shan,  in  the  north  the  Altai",  in  the  north-east  and  east  the  several  chains 
separated  by  intervening  river  valleys.  This  upland  tract,  which  includes  Tibet, 
Kashgaria,  and  the  Gobi  Desert,  presents  the  form  of  a  vast  trapeze  gradually 
narrowing  towards  the  west.  Near  its  south-west  angle  there  rises  a  lofty 
mountain  nucleus  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Himalayas  and  Karakorftm,  and 
marking  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  continent.  From  this  central  mass, 
which  is  otherwise  less  elevated  than  many  other  Asiatic  mountain  systems,  there 
radiate  three  vast  plains  and  as  many  tablelands,  disposed  like  the  spokes  of  o 
wheel.  The  lowlands  are  the  plain  of  Tatary  in  the  north-west,  the  Tarim  basin 
in  the  east,  and  in  the  south  and  south-east  the  depression  furrowed  by  the  Indus 
and  Ganges;  the  highlands  are  the  Pamir,  Tibet,  and  Iran.  The  last  named 
doubtless  begins  with  the  Hindu-Kush,  a  mountain  range  separating  the  Indus 
and  Oxus  valleys ;  but  this  mass  is  of  very  small  extent,  and  the  uplands  attached 
to  it,  while  less  extensive  and  less  elevated,  are  more  geometrical  in  their  outlines 
than  those  of  Tibet.  The  Iranian  tableland,  comprising  most  of  Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan,  and  Persia,  forms  a  trapeze  whose  northern  and  southern  sides  are 
almost  perfectly  parallel. 

In  the  north-west  this  plateau  is  continued  through  Kurdistan,  Armenia;  and 
Asia  Minor,  by  other  lofty  uplands  overlooking  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  and 
Mediferranean.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  of  the  continent  is  intersected  by  an 
elevated  mass,  forming  in  the  west  a  single,  in  the  east  a  double  line,  separating 
the  northern  and  southern  slopes,  and  leaving  between  them  a  few  gateways  only, 
through  which  passed  the  great  historical  routes  of  migration.  In  the  centre  of 
East  Asia  the  Kuen-lun  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Hindu-Kush  and  more 
westerly  systems.  Though  its  crests  fall  short  of  the  extreme  height  attained  by 
those  of  the  Himalayas,  this  range  is  on  the  whole  the  most  elevated  on  tlie  globe, 
and  probably  stretches  eastwards  across  42°  of  the  meridian,  or  for  a  distance  of 
2,300  miles.     It  thus  forms  the  eastern  half  of  the  continental  axi?,  and  is  much 
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more  regular  in  outline  than  the  western,  running  in  the  directiou  of  Europe. 
The  term  "  Diuphragm,"  restricted  hy  the  Greeks  to  the  mountains  on  the  north 
Tranittn  frontier,  might  equally  well  be  extended  to  the  whole  parting  line  from 
the  Eastern  Kuen-lun  to  the  Anatolian  Taurus.  This  vrould  thus  correspond  with 
the  European  diaphragm  formed  by  the  Pyrenees,  Cevennes,  Alps,  and  Balkans, 
and  roughly  continuing  the  line  of  the  Asiatic  "  Great  Divide."  But  in  the 
European  section,  with  its  nire  tablelands  uod  convenient  passes,  how  much  more 
numerous  are  the  gaps  and  breaks  of  continuity,  facilitating  the  movements  of 
tnigrutioa  from  slope  to  slope  I 

The  ranges  skirting  or  ton-ering  above  the  Asiatic  tablelands  are  mostly  of 
striking  regularity  in  their  line  of  direction,  and  several  consist  of  distinct  ridges. 


Fig.  1.- 
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all  running  parallel  to  each  other.  The  Himalayas,  culminating  with  Mount 
Everest,  or  Gaurisankar,  "  the  Radiant,"  the  highest  point  on  the  globe,  develop 
nlong  the  northern  frontier  of  India  a  perfect  arc,  whose  focus  might  be'  in  the 
very  heart  of  Central  Asia.  The  whole  system,  including  both  the  Terai*  Hills  of 
Hindustan,  and  the  Dapsang,  Earakorflm,  and  other  ranges  of  South  Tibet,  also 
runs  in  parallel  curves  north  and  south  of  the  main  range.  In  the  same  way  the 
Kuen-lun  comprises  a  great  many  ridges,  all  developing  uniformly  parallel  lines. 

This  well-marked  parallelism  recurs  in  moat  of  tho  systems  of  Siberia,  China, 
Cis  and  Transgangetic  India,  Irania,  and  Western  Asia.  Speaking  generally, 
the  main  continentiJ  ranges  may  be  taid  to  run  chiefly  in  two  directions — east- 
south-east   to  west-north-west    (Altai,  Turbagata'i,  'VVrstern  Himalayas,  Iranian 
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Mountains,  and  Caucasus),  and  east  to  west,  or  nither  east-north-eyat  to  west- 
south-west  (Tian-Bhan,  most  of  the  Siberian  chains,  and  those  converging  on  the  ■ 
Pamir  tableland}.  In  many  pliices  the  rangea  forming  curves  with  their  convex 
aides  facing  southwards,  by  their  intersecliona,  give  rise  to  entanglements  and 
overlappinga  which  disturb  the  general  uniformity  of  the  mountain  systems. 
Thus  the  ridges  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Himalayas  and  Dapsang  intersect, 
east  of  the  Pamir,  the  regular  chains  running  parallel  to  the  Tian-shan  and 
Altai.  To  these  crossings  are  probably  due  the  elevated  masses  of  Kizil-yart  and 
Tagharma,  rising  above   the  eastern  edge  of  the  Pamir,  and  from  remote  times 
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known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  Tsung-ling,  or  "Onion  Mountains,"  from  the  wild 
gariic  covering  all  their  slopes.  Out  of  these  groups  has  been  created  the 
imaginary  Bolor  range,  to  whivh  Humboldt  had  assigned  a  paramount  importance 
in  the  orographic  structure  of  Asia. 

A.tia,  like  Kurope,  runs  mainly  east  and  west,  a  geogrnphical  fact  which  has 
had  enormous  influence  on  the  development  of  mankind.  While  Euroix;  and 
Asia  occupy  over  half  of  the  earth's  circumference  cast  and  west,  but  a  fourth  part 
only  taken  north  and  south,  the  Sew  World,  confined  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Oceans,  stretches  precisely  in  the  inverse  direction,  across  more  than  a 
third  of  the  periphery  from   the  Arctic   nearly  to   the  Antarctic  Circle.     The 
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contrast  is  complete  in  the  geneml  dispoaition  of  tbe  two  continental  groups,  bo 
that  flora,  fauna,  and  races  all  present  analogous  contra.sts.  In  Asia  the  species  are 
easily  diffused  from  one.  extremity  of  the  continent  to  the  other  by  following  the 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  taking  advantage  of  tbe  breaks  of  continuity,  wherever 
the  upland  plateaux  present  an  obstacle  to  their  progress.  From  the  plains  of  tbe 
Oxus  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  races  have  been  variously  displaced  without  meeting 
with  climates  greatly  differing  from  ibeir   own.     Hence  tbe  mutu:il  iuflucnces 


Fig.  3.— lIu[;!(T  EriuEBT. 


and  the  elements  of  a  common  civilisation  spread  over  viist  spaces.  The  same 
cause  secured  the  inevitable  intermingling  of  all  the  European  and  Asiutie  races, 
generally  producing,  in  these  two  divisions  of  the  Old  World,  a  ttTtuin  unity 
contrasting  forcibly  with  the  diversity  characteristic  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
Here  the  migrations  from  north  to  simtli,  or  frum  «outh  to  north,  were  necessarily 
confined  to  much  narrower  limits,  the  ordinary  obsta.  les  prcM-uted  by  plateaux  and 
highlands  being  intensified  by  those  flowing  from  differences  of  latitude.     Special 
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civilisations  were  thus  developed  in  favoured  regions,  which  had  no  more  than  a 
distant  influence  on  each  other,  and  the  peoples  remained  almost  everywhere 
without  coherence  or  any  common  bonds  of  union.  For  how  could  the  Eskimo 
share  in  a  common  culture  with  the  Prairie  Indians,  or  these  with  the  Mexicans, 
Mayas,  Muiscas,  Quichuas,  Aymaras,  Guaranis,  PatagoniansP  It  was  even 
through  the  interference  of  Europe  that  the  American  aborigines  were  destined 
to  receive  the  first  impulse  which  caused  them  to  become  members  of  the  common 
human  family.  Thanks  to  the  position  of  the  two  continents  stretching  across  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  Europeans  of  different  climates — Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  English,  Scotch,  Scandinavians — have  been  able  to 
settle  north  and  south  of  the  equator  in  regions  whose  climates  resembled  their 
own,  thus  founding  in  the  two  zones  a  new  England,  a  new  Spain,  and  for  a 
time  a  new  France.  ^ 

Geological  Fokmaiions — Igneous  Fokces. 

Still  but  partially  explored  as  a  whole,  Asia  remains  even  now  to  a  large  extent 
an  imperfectly  known  region.  The  western  section,  Siberia,  with  some  of  the 
highlands  separating  it  from  the  central  plateau,  India,  and  various  tracts  of 
Further  India  and  China  are  the  parts  whose  formations,  disposed  in  the  same 
order  as  in  Europe,  have  already  been  studied  and  classed  by  the  geologist. 
Crystalline  rocks,  old  schists,  palaeozoic  strata,  are  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
Siberian  highlands.  The  Kuen-lun  and  the  Karakorftm  seem  also  to  belong  to 
the  primitive  structure  of  the  continent,  whereas  the  Himalayas,  while  resting  on 
crystalline  masses,  have  been  more  recently  upheaved  during  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  periods.  An  idea  of  the  tremendous  disturbances  that  have  here  taken 
l)lace  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  eocene  strata  near  Leh  have  been  raised 
to  a  height  of  11,650  feet. 

The  tracts  covered  with  molten  lava  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  periphery  of 
the  continent.  Volcanic  eminences  occur  in  Siam  and  Pegu  ;  half  of  the  Ganges 
peninsula  is  strewn  with  igneous  rocks ;  hot  springs  and  mud  volcanoes  bubble 
up  on  the  cresfts  of  argillaceous  cones  on  the  Mekran  coast,  and  near  the 
Helmand  ;  extinct  craters  are  met  in  South-west  Arabia  and  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  as  well  as  in  Abyssinia,  on  the  opposite  coast ;  the  Hejaz  also,  and  the 
Sinai  peninsula,  have  their  ancient  lava  streams  ;  in  Asia  Minor  we  meet  with  the 
burnt  plains  of  Cappadocia,  **  Phlegraean  Fields'*  like  those  of  Italy,  the  Hassan 
Dagh,  Argxcus,  and  other  mountains  of  igneous  origin  ;  in  Armenia,  Mounts 
Ararat,  Abigoz,  and  Abul  are  of  the  same  character ;  and  Elb(irz,  giant  of  the 
Caucasus,  is  also  an  old  volcano,  while  the  two  extremities  of  this  range  are 
marked  by  boiling  mud  and  naphtha  wells.  Lastly,  Demavend,  rising  majesti- 
cally above  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  is  a  burning  mountain,  >vhose  . 
crater  is  not  yet  quite  extinct. 

The  northern  ranges,  which  under  various  names  separate  Russian  Turkestan 
and  Siberia  from  the  Chinese  Empire,  must  be  regarded  as  forming  a  section  of 
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the  vasty  though  frequently  interrupted,  ridge  stretching  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa  to  that  of  the  New  World,  and  forming  an  immense  crescent 
round  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  But  within  this  is  another  crescent,  the 
"fiery  circle"  already  traced  by  Leopold  von  Buch.  Starting  from  the  volcanoes 
of  New  Zealand,  it  runs  through  the  Philippines  and  along  the  Asiatic  seaboard 
northwards,  through  Japan  and  the  Kuriles,  to  the  Aleutian  archipelago  and 
Alaska,  whence  it  is  continued  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Magellan  Strait.  In  the  Asiatic  section  of  this  crescent  the  active  or  barely 
quiescent  volcanoes  are  reckoned  by  the  hundred,  though  the  only  fiery  cones 
still  active  on  the  mainland  are  those  of  Kamchatka,  which  connect  the  Kuriles 
with  the  Aleutian  group. 

In  some  regions  of  the  interior  there  also  occur  masses  of  scoria  and  lava 
streams,  but  the  craters  whence  they  flowed  have  been  extinct  either  since  the 
second  half  of  the  tertiary  period,  or  at  least  for  some  centuries.  The  doubts 
formerly  thrown  on  the  reality  of  the  active  volcanoes  mentioned  in  the  Chinese 
records,  and  often  referred  to  by  Humboldt,  have  not  yet  been  finally  disposed  of. 
The  observations  made  by  Stoliezka,  who  fancied  he  had  traversed  a  volcanic 
district  with  basalt  rocks  in  the  distance,  have  been  called  in  question.  But 
west  of  Irkutsk  the  valley  of  a  tributary  of  the  Oka  is  filled  by  a  vast 
lava  stream,  above  which  rise  two  craters.  Other  craters  occur  in  the  valley  of 
the  Irkut,  and  other  lava  streams  farther  east,  in  the  basin  of  the  Jida,  near 
Selenghinsk,  and  on  the  Vitim  plateau,  near  the  north-east  angle  of  Lake  Baikal. 
Lavas  and  basalts  have  also  flown  from  the  neighbouring  Okhotzk  Mountains, 
while  vestiges  of  recent  eruptions  occur  in  most  of  the  terraced  mountains  of 
Siberia  flanking  the  north-west  side  of  the  Mongolian  plateaux. 

The  suspension  of  the  lava  streams  arises  from  the  almost  total  disappearance 
of  the  saline  lakes  formerly  filling  the  great  depressions  of  Central  Asia.  Never- 
theless there  is  a  volcanic  tract  in  the  east  of  the  continent  south  of  Aigun,  and 
640  miles  from  the  coast,  where  eruptions  certainly  took  place  in  1721  and  1722. 
The  detailed  reports  of  the  Chinese  savants  brought  to  light  by  Vasilyev  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  this  fact,  which  should  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  nuTuber  of  lakes 
and  swamps  still  found  on  the  plateau. 

The  oscillations  which  have  given  its  present  form  to  the  continent  are  still 
going  on  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  enable  observers  to  detect  them  along  a  great 
extent  of  the  seaboard.  Thus  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  northern 
shores  of  Siberia  are  slowly  rising  above  the  Arctic  Ocean,  for  islands  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  are  now 
connected  with  it,  not  by  sand-banks,  but  by  the  rocky  bed  of  the  sea.  Similar 
phenomena  have  been  observed  in  the  ^gean  and  Black  Seas,  as  well  as  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  shown  by  the  upheaved  coral  banks  fringing 
the  coast  of  Arabia.  Traces  of  recent  upheaval  have  likewise  been  noted  on  the 
shores  of  Baluchistan  and  Malabar,  in  Ceylon,  British  Burmah,  East  China,  about 
the  Amur  delta,  and  in  Kamchatka. 

Symptoms  of  subsidence,  so  much  more  easily   recognised  than  the  upward 
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motion,  hare  bithcrto  been  detected  only  at  a  very  few  points  along  the  Aniatic 
seaboard.  A  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria,  the  Great  Wostem  Bunn  between  the 
Indus  delta  and  Eatch,  the  shores  of  Fo-kien,  Ton-kin,  and  Cochin  China,  are  at 
present  subsiding.  But  the  movement  ia  most  perceptible  in  the  Laccadives  and 
Maldives,  where  the  atolls,  or  circular  coral  reefs,  are  slowly  disappearing, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  busy  polyps  to  keep  them  above  the  surface. 
The  Chagos  Bunk  has  already  been  entirely  engulfed. 


ClLMATB — DlMIXUTlOX    OK   MoiSTURE. 

The  great  elevation  of  the  Asiatic  plateaux,  with  an  atmosphere  twice  as 
rarefied  as  that  of  the  lowlands,  modities  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  normal 
climate  of  tho  continent.     Already  as  a  whole  far  more  extensive  than  Europe, 

Fig.  4.— Thb  n*s.HAi :  A  iiBiHU-1-r  Sea-bed. 
AlcordiDK  to  BiFbtliafbn.    Scale  I  :  3t!,(jCO,0Oa 
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and  consequently  less  exposed  to  oceanic  influences,  it  ewrywhero  i 
proportionately  loss  amount  of  moisture.  But  the  central  portions,  being  almost 
completely  encircled  by  mountains  which  arrest  the  course  of  wet  or  snowv  winds, 
receive  fur  less  humidity  than  the  average  rainfall  of  the  rest  of  (he  continent. 
Still  the  maritime  slopes  of  the  plateaux  and  highlands  do  not  retain  all  the 
moisture  brought  by  the  winds,  so  that  torrents  and  even  rivers  furrow  the  slopes 
facing  inland.  Some  of  these  streams  ultimately  find  their  way  to  the  ocean, 
but  most  of  them  run  dry  either  iu  the  "  cirques  "  where  they  rise,  or  at  a  lower 
elevation,  or  else  in  the  deep  and  winding  depression  stretching  south-west  and 
north-east,  between  tho  Kuen-lun  and  the  Tian-shan  and  Altai  mountain  systems. 
At  a  time  when  these  waters  were  more  abundant  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  great  Asiatic  depression  was  filled  by  a  vast  sea  nearly  as  long,  east  and  west, 
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as  the  Mediterranean,  but  somewhat  narrower.  This  dried-up  sea,  tbe  Han-hai 
of  the  Chinese,  seems  to  have  stood  about  5,000  feet  above  the  actual  sea-level, 
with  a  depth  in  some  places  of  3,000  feet.  It  occupied  between  Tibet  and  tbe 
Tian-shan  range  all  the  present  Tarim  basin,  forming  between  the  Tian-shan  and 
Altai  a  ramifying  gulf,  which  Richthofen  has  called  the  "Zungarian  Basin." 
Eastwai'ds  it  joined  the  Ghamo  basin  through  a  strait  studded  with  islands,  all 
running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Tian-shan.  At  present  this  depression  is 
divided  by  slight  elevations  into  secondary  cavities,  each  with  its  dried-up 
river  beds  and  marshes,  or  saline  incrustations,  last  remnants  of  what  was  once 
the  Asiatic  Mediterranean. 

In  spite  of  the  different  elevations  and  latitudes,  a  singular  uniformity  is 
imparted  to  all  these  inland  regions  by  the  general  sterility  of  the  soil,  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  The 
rolling  steppes  of  red  earth  in  the  Altai  region  ;  the  argillaceous  plateaux,  heavy  and 
grey  like  a  sea  of  congealed  mud ;  the  less  monotonous  districts,  varied  here  and 
there  by  a  few  protruding  rocks;  the  deserts  where  crescent  sandy  dunes  drive 
like  mighty  billows  before  the  wind ;  lastly,  the  stony  plains  strewn  with  frag- 
ments of  quartz,  chalcedony,  jasper,  cjirnelians,  amethysts,  released  from  their  less 
solid  and  vanished  matrices,  weuther«.d  to  dust  and  dispersed  by  the  winds — all 
these  regions  form  a  monotonous  whole  sulilin^e  in  tbe  very  simplicity  of  their 
lines.  On  these  vast  tablelands,  crossed  from  horizon  to  horizon  by  long  furrows 
like  the  ground-sw^ell  produced  by  the  trade  winds,  caravans  wind  their  way 
for  days  and  weeks  through  a  changeless  scene  of  dreary  majesty.  Even  the 
descent  from  the  plateaux  ^towards  the  deep  depressions  produces  little  change. 
The  upland  stepi)e,  3  miles  above  sea-level,  the  bed  of  the  dried-up  Mediterranean, 
the  naked  lands  of  Tibet  and  the  Northern  Gobi,  sepirated  from  each  other  by 
18°  of  latitude,  present  everywhere  the  same  uniform  aspect,  broken  only  by  a 
few  oases,  whose  fresh-w^ater  streams,  with  their  fringe  of  rich  herbage,  contrast 
forcibly  with  the  bare  mountain  crags  and  steppes  of  the  surrounding  plateaux. 
The  species  of  indigenous  plants  are  nowhere  numerous,  and  even  by  the  running 
waters  few  trees  are  met  except  the  poplar  and  willow.  The  nomad  shep- 
herds, who  drive  their  flocks  from  the  lowlands  to  the  uplands,  13,000  to  20,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  are  little  affected  by  the  change.  IIow  different  all  this 
from  the  contrast  presented  in  Europe  by  the  luxuriant  plains  of  Lombardy  with 
the  rugged  Alpine  heights  ! 

Areas  of  Inland  Drainage. 

The  expression  "  Central  Asia "  is  by  the  Russians  wrongly  applied  to  the 
part  of  the  continent  bordering  on  Europe,  and  lying  within  the  same  Aralo-Caspian 
depression  as  the  portion  of  Russia  watered  by  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries. 
Richthofen  more  correctly  restricts  this  term  to  the  Ilan-hai  depression,  and  the 
Tibetan  tablelands  whose  waters  evaporate  w^ithout  forming  streams.  This  part 
of  the  continent  is,  in  fact,  distinguished  from  all  the  surrounding  regions  by  the 
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circumstance  that  the  detritus  of  the  plateaux  and  highlands  caused  by  weathering 
and  erosion  remains  in  the  basin  itself,  whereas  it  is  elsewhere  regularly  carried 
away  to  the  sea.  The  general  movement  of  Central  Asia  proper  is  centripetal, 
that  of  the  periphery  centrifugal.  But  on  the  Pamir,  forming  the  water-parting 
between  China  and  the  Caspian,  there  also  occur  closed  cirques,  whose  waters  do 
not  reach  the  lowlands.  Afghanistan  and  the  Persian  tableland  have  also  their 
isolated  basins,  their  land-locked  lakes  and  marshes ;  and  Asia  Minor  itself 
presents  saline  lakes  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  sea,  notwithstanding 
the  greater  relative  abundance  of  the  rainfall  in  this  sea-girt  region.  The  plains 
of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  even  India,  also  comprise  vast  spaces  whose  waters  have  no 
outlet  towards  the  sea.  Lastly,  the  Aralo-Caspian  depression  is  now  a  land- 
locked basin,  or  rather  forms  a  group  of  distinct  basins  like  that  of  the  Chinese 
Mediterranean,  with  which  they  seem  to  have  formerly  communicated  through 
the  Straits  of  Zungari.i.  Before  the  present  geological  epoch  the  Caspian,  Aral, 
Balkash,  and  countless  other  lakes  of  smaller  size  were  successively  isolated  like 
those  of  the  Ilan-hai.  But  the  two  depressions  of  Western  and  Central  Asia 
present  a  complete  contrast,  the  one  in  the  generally  horizontal  direction  of  its 
plains,  the  other  in  the  great  relief  of  the  surrounding  highlands. 

Taken  collectivelv,  all  the  Asiatic  rej^ions  with  no  outlets  seawards  have 
an  area  of  perhaps  4,000,000  square  miles,  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  ot 
Europe.  This  arid  tract  is  connected  through  the  Arabim  peninsula  with  the 
zone  of  Nvaterless  deserts  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa  between  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard  and  Sudan.  Thus  all  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  crossed 
obliquely  by  a  belt  of  arid  regions,  which  barely  frin^^es  the  south-east  corner  of 
Europe,  and  is  divided  in  nearly  equal  proportions  between  Asia  and  Africa. 
Historic  evidence  allows  that  for  the  last  four  thousand  years  a  large  portion  of 
Central  Asia  has  been  dried  up.  At  one  time  the  region  of  Luke  Lob  was 
occupied  by  a  vast  inland  sea,  the  Li-ha'i,  or  *'  Western  Sea,"  forming  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  ancient  Ilan-hai.  But  as  tlie  process  of  desiccation 
progressed  this  term  had  to  be  transferred  from  the  Tariin  basin  to  the  Caspian. 
Skilfully  planned  works  of  irrigation  may  have  heri>  and  there  created  a  few 
small  oases,  but  the  lo>s  of  habitable  land  has  been  enormous.  "Whole  kingdoms 
have  disappeared,  many  cities  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  sands,  and  certain 
tracts,  formerly  accessible  to  travellers,  can  no  longer  be  visited,  owing  to  the 
total  absence  of  water  and  vegetation.  Inhabited  districts  south  of  the  Lob-nor, 
traversed  bv  Marco  Polo,  are  now  inaccessible.  Even  bevond  the  larj^e  Asiatic 
basins  on  the  South  Siberian  and  Mongolian  plateaux  the  same  phenomenon  of 
gradual  absorption  is  p:»rceptible,  especially  in  the  west.  East  of  Lake  Baikal 
the  ancient  sheets  of  water  filling  the  cavities  and  terraces  have  been  replaced  by 
countless  lakelets,  tarns,  marshes,  forming  an  ever-changing  watery  labyrinth. 
From  the  Baikal  to  the  Amur,  from  the  Argun  to  the  Khing.m  Mountains,  the 
land  is  studded  with  these  lacustrine  bodies,  recalliiiir  a  time  \\hen  the  country 
exhibited  tlie  same  aspect  as  the  present  Finland. 

East  of  the  western  Chinese  closed  basin  the  erosive  action  of  running  waters 
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lias  excavated  vast  cui'onB,  revealing  the  geological  slnicturc  of  the  old  b<'d  of  the 
steppes.  For  a  ep:icc  fur  larger  thin  the  whole  of  France,  North  China  is 
composed  of  &  yellow  clay,  in  some  places  1,000  to  2,000  feet  thick.  In  the 
province  of  Shen-si  the  atmosphere  ia  nearly  alwjiys  charged  with  this  diist, 
which  gives  a  yellow  hue  to  roads,  houses,  trees,  fields,  wayfarers.  This 
"  Yellow  Land  "  (Hoang-tu)  has  given  its  name  to  the  Yellow  River  (Hoang-ho), 
which  bears  its  alluvium  to  the  Yellow  Sea  (Hoang-hai).  The  cliy  is  exactly 
like  the  loess  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  valleys  of  alluvial  or  glacial  origio.     It 


Fig.  5. — Abid  Reoiokb  and  Closed  Babinb  of  Asia. 
Ci»tpcmt  PmlKti^n.      Sole  i  :  120,000,000. 
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is  not  perceptibly  stratified  like  aqueous  deposits,  nor  does  it  contain  fluvial  shells, 
hut  only  the  remains  of  land  molluscs.  ITiroughout  its  whole  thickness  it  is 
pierced  by  vertical  holes  variously  ramifieil,  evidently  caused  by  the  root.t  of 
countless  plants,  above  which  the  Hust  of  the  soil  has  been  8ll('t■cs^ively  accurau- 
luted.  Through  this  pnrous  soil  the  waiter  porcolate.-i  rapidly,  except  where  roads 
have  been  formed,  destroying  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  clay.  According  to 
Hichlhofcn,  this  yellow  earth  is  nothing  more  than  the  soil  of  the  f-tejipes  formerly 
deposited  by  the  winds  in  the  closed  basins. 
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The  erosion  of  these  vast  accumulations  is  effected  by  the  infiltration  of  water. 
Wells  are  sunk,  and  underground  galleries  opened  here  and  there,  over  which  the 
clay  vaults  sink  in.  Thus  are  formed  ravines  with  vertical  walls  ramifying  in  all 
directions.  In  many  places  the  plateau  seems  perfectly  horizontal ;  yet  it  is  cut 
up  into  so  many  fragments  connected  by  narrow  isthmuses  that  the  traveller, 
unaccompanied  by  a  guide,  would  inevitably  lose  his  way.  The  erosion  is 
incessantly  advancing  in  the  west,  where  nothing  remains  in  many  river 
valleys  except  isolated  vertical  masses  assuming  the  form  of  walls,  turreted 
castles,  or  keeps,  ilany  of  these  blocks  have  even  been  converted  into  strong- 
holds pierced  with  invisible  caverns,  affording  shelter  to  their  occupants.  By  a 
remarkable  contrast,  this  clay,  formerly  covering  uninhabited  wastes,  now  yields 
the  heaviest  crops  in  the  irrigated  districts.  The  yellow  earth  even  serves  as  a 
manure  for  the  neighbouring  lands.  The  Tibetan  plateaux  would  seem  to  be  also 
composed  of  a  similar  clay,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  geological  pheno- 
mena are  taking  place  corresponding  exactly  with  those  of  the  Upper  Hoang-ho 
basin.  In  their  aggregate  all  the  geographical  zones  of  Eastern  Asia  may  be 
said  to  have  shifted  westwards.  The  ravines  of  the  Yellow  Land  encroach  on  the 
plateaux,  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  its  tributaries  advance  continually 
farther  inland,  the  coast-line  itself  stretched  formerly  farther  eastwards,  and 
Japan  and  the  Kuriles  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  seaboard. 

RiVF.KS    FLOWING    SeaWAUDS. 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  continent  the  waters  drain  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
through  the  three  mighty  rivers  Ob,  Yenisei,  and  Lena,  though  they  flow  freely 
for  a  portion  only  of  the  year.  In  these  northern  latitudes  the  streams  are  ice-bound 
or  blocked  for  eight  or  nine  months,  besides  which  their  navigation  is  extremely 
tedious  between  frozen  tundras  destitute  of  towns,  villages,  or  cultivated  lands. 
The  sea  voyages  from  Europe  to  the  mouths  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers  did  not 
begin  till  about  IGOO  under  the  Czar  Boris  Godunov,  but  a  few  years  thereafter 
a  decree  of  the  Russian  Government  closed  all  trade  with  the  Siberian  coast, 
which  >vas  not  reopened  till  18G1)  by  the  Norwegians  Carlsen  and  Johannesen. 
The  Lena,  however,  was  ascended  for  the  first  time  in  1878  by  a  vessel  accom- 
panying that  of  Xordenskjiild.  But  though  the  communication  is  now  fully 
established  between  Europe  and  the  Siberiin  estuaries,  this  result  can  have  but 
little  economic  importance  so  long  as  these  northern  lands  remain  unpeopled. 
Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  worM  by  ice  and  the  bleak  wastes  of  the  seaboard, 
the  Siberian  rivers,  though  flowing  to  the  open  sea,  may  be  said  to  possess  no 
more  interest  for  man  than  if  they  drained  to  inland  basins.  Even  the  Amur, 
flowing  under  a  more  favourable  climate  eastwards  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  is 
ice-bound  for  six  months  in  the  year.  Thus  fully  half  of  Asia,  consisting  either 
of  inland  depressions  or  of  valleys  without  easy  outlets,  is  deprived  of  the 
advantages  derived  by  most  other  regions  from  their  running  waters. 

From  the  Pet-chi-li  to  the  Persian  Gulf  most  of  the  coast  lands  are  abundantly 
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watered,  and  some  of  tboir  rivers  are  not  only  amongBt  the  largest  on  the  globe, 
but  are  also  amongst  the  moat  useful  for  trude  and  irrigation.  Those  flowing 
eastwards  to  the  Pacific  and  southwards  to  the  Indian  Ocean  are  disposed  in 
groups  presenting  striking  analogies  with  each  other.  Thus  the  Hoang-ho  and 
Yang-tze-kiang,  rising  in  close  proximity,  flow  first  in  opposite  directions,  and 
after  describing  vast  curves,  again  approach  each  other  so  closely  that  their 
deltas  have  often  been  nearly  united  in  the  Shan-lung  peninsula.  The 
ile-khong,  the  chief  river  of  Indo-China,  and,   according  to  Francis  Gamier, 

Fig.  6.  -Isomns  in  Janvaby. 
Smle  1 :  HOfiODfim 


the  largest  in  volume  in  Asia,  rises  in  the  same  highlands,  as  do  likewise 
the  Salwen  and  Irawady.  The  Brahmaputra  and  Ganges  also  have  their 
sniirces  near  each  other,  hut  on  opposite  slopes  of  the  Hiniahiyas,  reuniting 
only  in  the  common  delta  formed  by  their  own  alluvia.  The  Indus  and 
Satlaj  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  twin  streams,  in  their  upper  courses 
resembling  the  two  last  mentioned.  Collectively  these  four  rivers  represent 
the  four  animals  of  the  Hindu  legend — elephant,  stag,  cow,  and  tiger — 
whith  descend  t<i  the  plains  of  India  from  the  crest  of  the  sacred  moun- 
tain. The  two  streams  flowing  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  aUo  form  an  anah>gous  group  famous  in  legend  and  history.     Lastly, 
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the  Sea  of  Aral,  or  inluad  bosia  of  Turkestan,  offers  a  like  pbenoinenoa  in  the 
Oxus  and  Sir-darya,  flowing  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  oae  time  apparently 
united  in  a  common  delta. 


Temperature — Rainfai.i. — Vecetation. 

The  work  of  geographical  exploration  being  still  unfinished,  pluviometrical 
observations  are  also  necessarily  incomplete,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  winda 
and  the  amount  of  humidity  having  been  gauged  only  in  the  regions  accessible 
to  European  science,  ao  that  tracts  as  large  as  all  Europe  are  still  almost  uoknown 


Fig.  7- — Isobars  i 
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lands  for  the  meteorologist.  Xot  even  a  proximate  estimate  c.tin  be  formed  of  the 
ruinfuU  in  the  various  AHiatic  countries,  though  we  know  thut  in  the  aggregate 
the  climate  of  Asia  contmste  sharply  with  that  of  Europe.  The  Litter,  almost 
everywhere  sea-girt,  receives  moisture  at  all  sensons,  the  mean  diiFerence  between 
the  driest  and  wettest  months  oscillating  between  1  mid  3,  whereas  the 
great  hulk  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  is  cxposi-d  to  atnumplierie  strata  fur  more 
regular  in  their  action.  East  of  the  trunsitiunul  zone  bDrdering  on  Europe,  the 
course  of  the  winds  and  ruins  is  marked  by  exti-ciue  uniformity.  On  all  the 
southern  and  eastern  seaboards  the  driest  niimth  yields  fifty  to  sixty  times  leas 
moisture  than  the  rainy  season.     In  winter  the  cold  atmospheric  strata  become 
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concentrated  in  Eastern  Siberia  in  tlie  basin  of  the  Lena  and  its  tributaries.  The 
maximum  point  of  cold  oscillates  about  Verkhojansk,  where  the  sky  is  always  clear, 
the  air  bright.  On  some  places  snow  falls  so  rarely  that  sleighs  are  unavailable 
for  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  Then  this  cold  air  sets  eastwards  and  southwards, 
bringing  in  its  wake  fine  weather  and  dryne>8.  In  suniiiier  the  reverse  process 
takes  place,  as  shown  in  Voyeikov's  tentative  chart.  Siberia,  where  the  barometer 
in  winter  marked  the  greatest  pressure,  is  then  exposed  to  the  least  atmospheric 
weight.  The  sea  air  is  here  concentrated  from  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
filling  up  the  vacuum  and  bearing  with  it  clouds  and  rain.  Along  all  the  sea- 
board from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Okhotzk  the  wet  monsoon  prevails 
during  this  period  of  atmospheric  reflux  to  Eastern  Siberia. 

Cis  and  Transgangetic  India,  with  the  neighbouring  archipelagos  tf 
Malaysia  and  the  Philippines,  probably  receive  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
continental  rainfall.  In  this  region,  exposed  by  the  barrier  of  the  Himalayas  and 
its  eastern  extensions  to  the  full  play  of  tlie  tropical  currents,  the  sea  air  arrives 
charged  with  vapours,  which  are  precipitated  at  the  slightest  contact  with  the 
upland  slopes.  In  summer  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent,  having  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  the  sea,  attracts  the  aerial  masses  resting  on  tlie  Indian 
Ocean,  thus  producing  the  southern  monsoon.  Saturated  with  the  moisture 
arising  from  the  sea  as  from  a  seething  caldron,  this  monsoon  discharges 
torrential  downpours  on  the  Malabar  and  Transgangetic  coasts,  after  which  it 
strikes  against  the  advanced  Himalayan  f>purs  and  otlier  ranges  flanking  the 
soathern  border  of  the  Chinese  tablelands.  The  moist  clouds,  thus  arrested  by  the 
lower  chains,  show  that  the  marine  breeze**  seldom  rise  higher  than  from  0,000  to 
6,500  feet.  But  here  the  tropical  rains,  real  deluges,  exceed  anything  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zone  have  any  experience  of.  Annual  rainfalls  of 
20,  30,  and  40  feet  are  by  no  means  rare  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  in  the 
Kassia  Hills,  overlooking  the  course  of  the  Lower  Brahmaputra,  it  amounts  to 
52  feet.  Certain  Indian  valleys  have  received  in  one  downpour  as  much  water  as 
many  French  vaUeys  in  a  twehemonth. 

Peninsulas. 

Th.\nks  to  their  varied  coast-line  and  reliefs,  the  regions  of  Southern  Asia, 
Irania  and  Arabia  alone  excepted,  present  a  greater  diversity  of  aspects  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  The  two  great  peninsulas  of  India  and  Indo-China, 
with  the  neighbouring  archipelagos,  are  probably  unequalled  in  the  richness  of 
their  vegetation,  the  splendour  of  flower  and  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
animal  species.  These  are  the  enchanted  isles  of  the  Arab  legends,  where 
the  sands  sparkle  with  rubies  and  s:ipphires,  where  the  trees  sheJ  strength  and 
health-giving  perfumes,  where  the  birds  with  their  diamond  plumage  speak  with  a 
wisdom  unknown  to  the  inhabitants.  Many  of  these  islands,  gems  set  in  a  blue 
sea,  lie  nevertheless  within  the  zones  of  typhoons,  earthquakes,  and  fierce  volcanic 
action.  But  the  vapour- charged  sea  breezes  soon  rep:ur  the  disasters  of  these 
agencies,  quickly  reviving  the  magnificence  of  their  tropical  vegetation. 
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Comparing  coiilincnts  with  continents,  tlie  Sn'e<]e Torbern Bergmann  remirked 
in  the  last  century  tbut  the  large  peninsulas,  such  as  Arabia,  Hindostan,  and 
Indo-Chiua,  nearly  all  face  southwards.  These  correspond  exactly  with  the 
Hellenic,  Italic,  and  Ibenun  peninsulas  in  Europe,  and  to  a  less  degree  with  those 
of  Lower  California  and  Florida  in  the  New  World,  where  the  iiitL-rniediate  peninsula 
has  been  transformed  to  an  isthmus  by  the  upheaval  of  the  land  in  Central  America. 


fig.  H. — CuHv. 
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The  peninsulas  of  the  two  continents  of  the  eastern  heniisjiherc,  taken  in  their 
geographical  order,  are  also  distiiiij^uishod  by  spMial  and  analogous  features. 
Thus  Arabia,  noavly  quadrangular  in  form,  is  auotlicr  Spain  iu  the  solidity  of  its 
contour  and  the  monotony  of  its  coast-line.  India,  like  Itily,  pre>cnfs  more  varied 
outlines,  and  has  a  large  island  at  its  si.iiitliern  extremity.  I,uslly,  Indo-China  and 
Grcccearc  bothalike  washed  ly  seas  studded  with  countless  islands aii.l  islets,  These 
European  and  Asiatic  archipelagos,  like  the  corresponding  Antilles  in  America, 
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have  all  their  igneous  phenomena,  their  craters  of  molten  lava — more  numerous, 
however,  in  Asia  than  elsewhere.  Important  geological  changes  are  now  taking 
place  in  this  partially  upheaved  region,  which  may  in  its  aggregate  he  regarded 
aa  a  sort  of  isthmus  between  Asia  and  Australia.  Nevertheless  "Wallaue  has  noted 
a  sharp  line  of  sep^iralioii  between  these  two  worlds,  easily  recognised  by  the 
difference  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  species  peopling  the  lands  situated  on  either 
side  of  this  line.     In  the  volcanic  chain  of  the  Southern  Sundas,  Bali  belongs  to 


the  Asiatic,   whilo  Lombok,  only  24    miles  distant,  already  forms  part  of  the 
Australian  group. 

Like  the  southern,  the  castom  Asiatic  seaboard  has  also  its  three  peninsidas 
stretching  soulhwards — Kamchatka,  Corea,  and  Sakhalin — the  last  apparently  an 
island,  but  really  a  peninsula,  being  connected  with  the  Siberian  coast  by  a  bank 
inaccessible  to  large  ves.sels.  Though  possibly  mere  coincidences,  these  facts  are 
more  probably  the  result  of  a  law  regulating  the  distribution  of  dry  land,  the 
existence  of  which  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  if  its  explanation  must  stil 
an  unsolved  problem. 
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No  loss  romurkuble  geogruphicnl  analogies  occur  in  the  south-eastern  archi- 
pelago. Thus  Sumatra  is  obviously  a  peninsula  of  Malacca,  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  partly  submerged  isthmus  of  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  groups. 
Several  of  the  Malay  Islands,  Sumatra  itself  included,  are  disposed  in  regular  order 
on  openings  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  through  which  they  communicate  with  an 
underground  lava  sea.  But  the  distinctive  feature  presented  by  all  these  insular 
groups  consists  in  their  coast- lines  forming  a  snccession  of  segments  of  circles. 
From  the  north-west  extremity  of  Sumatra  to  Flores  the  shores  facing  the  Indian 
Occiin  are  developed  in  the  form  of  a  regular  arc,  und  the  same  is  true  of  Borneo, 
Palavan,  Luzon,  and  Formosa.  The  east  coa.st  of  Corea  begins  a  third  curve,  which 
is  continued  towards  the  Liu-khieu  Islands,  while  Japan  and  Sakhalin  form  a 
fourth,  which  in  the  island  of  Yesso  intersects  a  fifth,  sweeping  through  the  Euriles 
along  the  east  side  of  Kamchatka.  Lastly,  the  chain  of  the  Aleutians,  resting  on 
a  Kamchatka  headland,  stretches  like  a  barrier  across  Bering  Strait  to  Alaska. 
The  radii  of  these  insular  curves  vary  in  meiui  len«i:th  from  1,100  to  1,200  miles, 
and  the  continental  seaboard  facing  them  is  also  disix)sed  in  large  circular  lines. 
The  coasts  of  Siberia  bevond  the  Amur,  the  Chinese  seabo.ird  between  the  Yellow 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Ton-kin,  that  of  Cochin  China  as  far  as  the  Me-khong  delta,  are  all 
traced  as  if  by  the  compiss.  Were  the  level  of  the  Pacific  to  be  raised  from 
1,000  to  2,000  feet,  the  Sikhota-Alin  coist  range,  Russian  Manchuria,  would  be 
changinl  to  an  archipelago  like  that  of  Jap  in,  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Amur 
and  Sungari  would  be  transformed  to  a  stja,  iii  its  outlines  resembling  that  of  the 
Ku riles.  In  the  west  the  Khingan  range  also  develops  a  curve  parallel  to  the 
sweep  of  the  KuriLs,  though  eomposi»(l  of  older  rocks. 

I  MI. MIMA  MS ClU/MRK. 

Anoi  T  twn-thirds  of  tlie  mIioIo  population  of  the  globe  are  probably  concen- 
trated in  Asia  ;  but  these  multitudes  are  far  from  beiny:  evenlv  distributtnl  over 
its  surface.  TIu'V  are  disposed  according  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
and,  speaking  generally,  their  density  may  be  said  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  the  rainfall.  ( )ver  one-tenth  of  the  land,  consi^ti^g  of  sands,  rocks,  or 
frozen  tnblelanris,  is  al)soliil«*ly  uninhabited,  and  some  of  these  tracts  are  never  even 
traversed  by  caravans.  In  four-fifths  of  the  surface  the  number  of  inhabitants 
scarcely  reaches  H)  per  s([u  in»  mile.  But  in  the  remaining  fifth,  comprising 
India,  pirts  of  Indo-Chir>a,  the  Yang-tze-kiang  and  Iloang-ho  basins,  Japan, 
Luzon,  and  China,  tlu*  population  is  dense  enou;;h  to  give  Asia  a  decidtd  numerical 
preponderance  ovrr  the  utluT  continents.  More  than  half  of  mankind  are  grouped 
in  Soutliern  and  Kast.TU  Asia  within  a  space  h'ss  tlian  oiuvsixth  of  the  dry  land. 
Thusone  of  th<'extrrniities(jf  \>\\\  ])n»st.'nts  in  this  respect  a  plicnomenon  analogous 
to  what  is  witnessed  in  We.stJMii  Kurope  at  the  other  extremity  (jf  tlie  Old  World. 
Isolated  fruni  each  orlier  by  pi  iteaux,  lofty  ranges,  or  waterless  wastes,  the 
Asiatic  populations  have  natunlly  remaiiie<l  far  more  distinct  than  those  of 
Kurope.      Whatever  be  the  origins,  rivalries,   or  antagonisms  of  tlie  Kuropean 
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Datiuns,  they  have  none  the  less  the  full  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the  same 
human  family,  and  in  many  places  the  interminglings  of  Iberians  and  Celts,  of 
Slavs  and  Fiiinx,  of  Turks  and  Albanians,  have  effaced  all  primitive  differences. 
Itut  crossings  are  fur  from  having  produced  a  similar  racial  uniformity  in  Asia, 
Doubtless  in  the  north  an  ethnical  fusion  has  taken  place  between  many  TQrki  and 
Mongolian  tribes,  in  ihe  west  between  Semites  and  Iranians.     Nor  are  there  any 
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longer  to  be  found  complek'ly  bnmogoneous  races,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  Anda- 
mnn  Islands  and  Yesso.  Yet  what  striking  contrasts  are  slill  to  be  seen  in  the 
grciter  part  of  tlie  continent !  The  various  so-called  "  Turanian  "  or  Finno-Tataric 
races  mostly  form  distinct  groups,  completely  separated  from  the  other  races  in 
their  mental  qualitii'S  and  social  habits.  In  the  north  the  Sanioycdes,  Ostyaks, 
and  other  Siberian  tribes  form  one  of  the  mo*t  easily  refognised  subdivisions.  In 
the  eaat  llanchus  and  Tunguses,  in  the  west  Kirghiz  and  Tatars,  represent  the 
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Tftrki  stock.     The  Mongolians  and  Burials  of  the  centre  are  regarded  os    the 
typical  branch  of  the  Mongol,  or  Yellow  family.     On  the  southern  plateaux  the 
Tibetans  also  form  a  distinct  group,  while  the  basins  of  the  eastern   rivers  are 
occupied   by  the  more   or  less  mixed    Chinese  nation,   surpassing  all   others   in 
numbers,  and  distinguished  from  them  by  well-murk ed  moral  and  mental  features. 
In  the  south-east  the  Malays  constitute   another  division  of  mankind,  which  in 
some  of  the  Sunda  Islands  and   Malacca  exhibits  characteristics  contrasting  with 
those  of  all  the  Asiatic  peoples.      The  Arabs  also,  who  with  the  Jews  form  the 
Semitic  family,  have  maintained  the  primitive  purity  of  their  type  in  the  interior 
of  the  south-western  peninsula.      Lastly,   the   races   of  India  have,    so  to   say, 
followed  each  other  in  successive  layers.     Although  living  in  the  same  land,  the 
various  ethnical  group*^,  divided  into  hostile  castes,  have  been  developed  side  by 
side,  while  keeping  aloof  from  all  physical  or  social  intermixture.      The  sacred 
poems  of  the  Hindus  relate  how  the  noble  races  had  to  struggle  with  the  low-caste 
tribes,  people  of  black  complexion  and  flat  nose,  and  even  with  the  Anasikas^  demons 
and  nionkeys.     The  struggle  has  ceased,  but  the  law  of  caste  has  raised  a  brazen 
barrier  between  these  primeval  conflicting  elements. 

Speaking  generally,  the  thickly  peopled  southern  and  eastern  regions  may  be 
said  to  be  occupied  by  cultured  races,  while  tlie  more  desert  northern  tracts  were 
till  recently  the  exclusive  domain  of  savage  tribes,  tlie  intervening  plains  and 
plateaux  being  hold  by  nomad  peoples  at  the  transitional  or  barb:irous  stage  of 
civilisation.  Yet  through  a  strange,  though  by  no  means  solitary  delusion,  the 
lofty  Central  Asiatic  highlands  have  often  bo(*n  described  in  legends  as  the  cradle 
of  mankind,  and  the  influence  of  these  childlike  traditions  has  been  felt  in  manv 
grave  scientific  works.  It  seemed  natural  that  these  cloud-capped  peaks — abode 
of  the  gods  and  immortals — should  also  be  the  first  home  of  man  created  by  them, 
and  that  the  migrations  of  the  tribes  >hoiil  I  follow  the  course  of  the  streams, 
descending  to  the  lowlands  from  the  pur^.'  sourees  springing  amidst  eternal  snows. 
The  Hindus,  gazing  northwards  on  the  glittt^ring  crests  of  Mount  Meru,  fancied 
that  here  the  first  rays  of  light  had  beamed  on  their  fon^fathers.  The  Armenian 
Ararat,  with  its  snowy  cone  sweeping  a  ])0undless  horiz(m  of  hills  and  plains,  was 
also  for  many  peoples  the  enn'nence  on  which  the  universal  father  of  mortals  had 
first  set  his  foot.  Lastly,  the  Pamir,  well  named  the  '*  Roof  of  the  World," 
forming  the  great  divide  between  east  and  west,  was  held  sacred  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  Aryap  tribes,  who  spread  thence  over  Western  Asia  and  Europe.  Thus 
have  those  uninhabited  u]»land  wasters  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the 
countless  multitudes  which,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Aryan  race,  have  dwelt 
west  of  the  Pamir. 

I^ut  these  delusions  are  henceforth  dispelled,  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth  have 
ceased  to  discover  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  the  first  trace  of  their  ancestors. 
The  geography  of  traditicms  and  legends  is  doubt h.'ss  of  great  importance,  often 
furnishing  valuable  hints  to  the  hi>torian  ;  but,  if  taken  as  an  exclusive  guide,  it 
could  lead  to  nothing  but  error.  The  civilisation  of  modern  Europe  cannot  have 
had  its  rise  in  the  arid  upland  plateaux  and  desert  valleys  of  Central  Asia.     Apart 
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from  what  has  been  developed  on  the  spot,  most  of  its  elements  mutt  be  traced  to 
the  Nile  baj^in,  to  the  Asiatic  coast  lands,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Babylonia,  Arabia, 
Persia,  India,  and  China. 

All  the  languages  of  Europe,  except  Basque,  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  all, 
whether  introduced  by  the  Aryans,  Finns,  or  Tatars,  bear  witness  in  their 
vocabularies  to  the  multiplicity  of  objects  derived  from  the  Eastern  civilisations. 
In  prehistoric  times  especially  Asiatic  influences  must  have  been  most  felt  by  the 
still  barbarous  tribes  of  Europe.  Previous  to  the  national  and  spontaneous 
development  of  independent  Hellenic  culture,  the  first  impulses  had  come  from 
Asia,  where  the  more  advanced  peoples  had  already  worked  out  complete  systems 
of  culture.  Here  were  invented  the  arts  of  copper  casting,  of  blending  the  metals 
into  useful  alloys,  of  smelting  iron,  working  in  gold  and  silver.  Languages, 
religions,  customs,  implements,  domestic  animals,  all  came  from  the  East.  But 
after  Europe  had  achieved  its  first  triumph  over  Asia  by  the  overthrow  of  Troy, 
Hellenic  culture  made  rapid  progress  in  the  western  peninsulas  of  Asia  Minor  as 
well  as  in  Greece  itself.  Europe  began,  so  to  say,  east  of  the  ililgean  Sea,  where 
the  Ionian  cities  received  and  transmitted  to  posterity  the  inheritance  of  knowledge 
bequeathed  to  them  by  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Modes,  and  Persians.  The  very 
name  of  Asia  seems  to  be  of  Hellenic  origin,  restricted  at  first  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  Ionian  seaboard,  and  afterwards  spread  to  the  Anatolian  peninsula  and  the 
whole  continent.  By  an  analogous  phenomenon  the  name  of  a  small  tribe  dwelling 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  was  fir^t  extended  to  a  Libyan  province, 
and  then  to  all  Africa. 

Religions. 

But  even  long  after  the  great  centres  of  civilisation  had  been  shifted  from  the 
Mesopotamian  regions  westwards  to  Athens  and  Komo,  the  religion  destined 
gradually  to  spread  over  the  West  took  its  rise  in  an  obscure  hamlet  by  the  shores 
of  Lake  Tiberias.  The  Arab  writers  had  already  observed  in  mediaeval  times  that 
all  the  great  religions,  except  Buddhism,  had  their  origin  in  Western  Asia,  which 
has  given  birth  to  Judaism,  the  Zoroastrian,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan 
worships,  which,  like  rhythmical  waves  of  thought,  here  succeeded  each  other  at 
regular  intervals  of  al*out  six  hundred  years.  All  these  systems  have  otherwise  a 
strong  family  likeness ;  all  have  been  alike  influenced  by  outward  surroundings, 
which  in  their  essential  features  present  striking  analogies  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  to  those  of  the  Red  Sea.  Notwithstanding  minor  difl'erences,  the  wilder- 
nesses of  Arabia,  Palestine,  Chaldxa,  and  Persia  have  the  same  aspect  of  monotonous 
grandeur. 

Buddhism  also  attempted  to  penetrate  westwards,  and  traces  of  its  passage 
are  still  preserved  in  the  upland  valley  of  Bamian,  the  main  highway  of  intercourse 
in  former  times  between  India  and  Western  Asia.  On  this  historic  spot,  8,600  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  the  Hindu-Kush,  a  Buddhist  king  ruling  over  the  Upper  Oxus 
basin  caused  two  colossal  statues  to  be  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  pierce<l  with  niches 
giving  access  to  pilgrims.    Other  religious  monuments  mark  the  track  of  Buddhism 
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towiirda  the  north  and  norlh-west.  But  it  fuller]  to  sciure  u  permanent  footing 
iiiiywbcre  west  of  the  Pamir  and  Tian-ahiin.  But  Mongols,  Chinese,  and  Tibetans 
FfKiL'ivcd  tbe  Indian  iniasionaries,  and,  though  misunderatanding  their  doctrine, 
thpv  at  least  accepted  its  name,  repeated  its  formula},  and  practised  its  rites.  At 
prosfTit  lluddliism,  mingled  wilh  divera  superstitions, prevails  in  China,  Tibet,  Japan, 
Jlimgijia,  amongst  numcnjus  tribes  about  Lake  Baikal,  and  even  in  Euroi«;  on  the 
slioi-us  of  the  Cfispiaii.  In  point  of  numbers  it  takes  the  foremost  rank  amongst 
the  religions  of  the  earth,  while  geographically  Christianity  has  become  the  most 

Fig.  11.— Chief  Rbt,«ii"ks  of  Ckmral  Aru. 
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wideh  diHu-M.  1  In  Asia  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  limited  to  the  Armenians, 
Gcorgans  Nestonins  Mironites,  Greeks  of  Asia  iliiior,  the  evangeli/ed  tribes  of 
Astatii,  II 1  a  a  few  Chmcse,  Japaiieite,  and  Indians,  besides  Enroiwan  immi- 
grants and  Eiirasiiins.  But  elsewhere  it  has  become  the  creed  of  all  the  civilised 
nations  of  Europe,  America,  South  Africa,  a;id  Australasia.  Mohaunni'danisra  al*) 
has  spread  over  a  vast  domain,  ativtching  mainly  south  and  east  of  the  Christian 
area.  Arabia,  its  origiml  home,  I'ale-tinn,  nciirly  ail  Western  Asiu  jis  far  as  the 
Hindu-Kush,  belong  to  the  various  Moslem  s(>e"s.  In  Indit  the  foUowora  of  the 
Prophet  are  more  numerous  and  iufiuonliul  than  elsewhere,  while  their  domain  has 
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also  been  extended  to  China  and  Malaysia.  North  Africa  has  also  been  converted 
by  the  Arabs,  and  Islam  is  rapidly  developing  in  Sudan,  and  even  approach- 
ing the  Guinea  coast.  In  Europe  it  is  practised  only  by  the  Osmanli,  Amauts, 
Pomaks,  and  Bosnians  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  by  the  Tatars  and  other  non- 
Aryan  races  of  Russia.  In  the  south  it  has  been  extirpated  by  fire  and  sword, 
though  not  before  it  had  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  European  civilisa- 
tion. The  Spanish  lloors  were  for  some  time  the  teachers  of  the  Western  nations, 
nor  were  the  art§  and  sciences  unaffected  bv  the  warfare  carried  on  for  two 
centuries  by  the  Crusaders  against  the  Saracens  and  Turks  for  the  possession  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

IIisToiuc;  RicTRosPErT — Migrations. 

Sekx  from  an  elevated  standpoint,  the  great  drama  of  universal  history  resolves 
itself  into  endless  struggles,  with  varying  issues,  between  Europe  and  Asia.  After 
the  initial  Asiatic  movement  a  European  reaction  began  in  the  legendary  times 
which  are  recalled  by  the  myths  of  the  Argonuutic  expedition.  But  the  European 
period  begins  probably  with  the  first  great  defeat  of  Asia,  when  the  free  citizens 
of  Athens  triumphed  over  the  hosts  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Henceforth  the  spirit 
of  Western  civilisation  stood  out  in  bold  contrast  with  that  of  the  East.  Greece  and 
the  heirs  of  her  greatness  understood  that  the  true  object  of  life  is  to  uphold  and 
expand  freedom,  even  at  the  cost  of  life  itself.  But  after  the  glorious  struggle 
ending  with  the  memorable  victories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  Europe  failed  to 
m.iintain  her  rising  superiority.  Alexander  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  overran 
A^ia  to  the  Indus:  but  his  Macedonian  followers  ended  bv  becoming:  Asiatics 
themselves,  leaving  8ucces^ors  who  sought  to  continue  the  work  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes  by  attaching  Greece  to  Asia.  Even  Rome  accepted  her  religion  from 
Palestine,  and  the  seat  of  empire  was  shifted  to  the  Bosporus.  And  while  the 
cultured  peoples  of  the  South,  the  Aryans  and  Semites,  were  thus  exercising  a 
moral  influence  on  the  West,  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of  Asia 
contributed  bv  wholes.ile  migrations  to  modify  the  races,  if  not  of  the  West,  at  least 
those  of  the  Sjrmatian  plains.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  eastern 
continent  again  acquired  an  ascendancy,  which  lasted  for  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years.  In  the  north  the  Alans,  Avars,  Huns,  Pecheneghs,  Kumans,  Magyars,  and 
other  Fin!i8,  followed  later  on  by  Tatars  and  Mongolians,  penetrated  across  the  steppe 
lands  westwards,  and  one  of  those  nations  founded  a  state  within  the  circuit  of  the 
Carpathians  which  still  flourishes.  In  the  south  the  Arabs,  following  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  reached  the  very  heart  of  Gaul,  while  between  these 
two  great  movements  the  Turks  seized  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  made  the  second 
Rome,  the  city  of  Constantine,  the  capital  of  their  empire.  For  a  time  the  European 
world  threatened  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  advancing  tide  of  E^astern  supremacy. 
One  of  the  mo>'t  astounding  phenomena  of  history  is  the  sudden  rise  in  the 
thirteenth  century  of  the  Mongolian  Empire,  the  largest  that  ever  existed.  The 
strictly  nomadic  population  of  the  Eist  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  more  than 
four  or  five  millions,  and  the  fighting  element  can  at  no  time  have  exceeded  half  a 
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million  in  these  regions.  The  Mongolian  hon^es  could  never  of  themselves  alone 
have  made  up  those  vast  hosts  spoken  of  in  the  mediaeval  chronicles.  The  alarm 
and  terror  of  the  vanquished  multiplied  in  imagination  the  number  of  the 
conquerors,  and  in  the  popular  fancy  the  East  seemed  to  be  an  officiim  gentium 
peopled  by  vast  multitudes,  whereas  the  more  favoured  regions  of  the  West  were 
really  far  more  populous.  The  Mongolian  conquests  were,  in  fact,  achieved  by  small 
armies  moving  quickly  from  place  to  place  with  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  f alliiig 
suddenly  on  enemies  too  scattered  or  dismayed  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance. 
The  detachment  sent  by  Jenghis  Khan  to  Samarkand  in  pursuit  of  Sultan  Ala- 
ed-din  consisted  of  no  more  than  20,000  men,  and  for  three  years  these  warriors 
triumphantly  overran  I^ersia,  Khorassan,  Armenia,  Georgia,  the  Caucasus,  the 
Crimea,  and  the  plains  of  the  Volga  before  returning  to  their  master. 

The  Mongols  easily  reached  China  by  descending  from  their  barren  tablelands 
through  the  many  valleys  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Houng-ho.  But  towards 
the  west  there  was  but  one  route,  which  all  could  not  reach.  During  the  great 
displacements  of  populations  vast  numbers  were  crowded  into  Kashgaria,  where 
they  found  themselves  enclosed  by  lofty  ranges  inaccessible  to  armies.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  migratory  tribes  followed  the  traditional  route  along  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Altai,  whence  they  swept  over  Western  Siberia  in  two  streams,  one 
proceeding  westwards  to  Europe,  the  other  southwards  to  Persia  and  India.  None 
of  these  hordes  ever  returned  to  their  native  pastures,  except  a  few  of  the  Astrakhan 
Kalmuks,  who  attempted  in  1770  to  escape  from  Russian  rule  to  their  ancestral 
homes  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai.  And  now  silence  reigns  in  the  restless  regions  which 
were  once  the  centre  of  the  Mongolian  Empire,  and  the  highway  of  the  Altai  is  a 
solitude.  The  turbulent  populations  formerly  dwelling  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  China  have  been  pacified  largely  through  the  policy  which,  by  the  propagation 
of  Lamai>m  in  Mongolia,  has  changed  a  population  of  warrioi-s  into  a  community 
of  monks. 

But  the  traces  of  the  old  migrations  have  not  been  effaced.  The  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  two  continents  have  become  intermingled,  while  the  peoples  them- 
selves overlap  and  encroach  on  each  other  at  various  points.  Samoyedes  and 
Lapps  may  still  be  regarded  as  Asiatics,  and  many  even  of  the  Mordvinians, 
Chuvashes,  and  Cheremissians  in  Central  Russia  are  more  akin  in  their  habits  to 
the  remote  Siberian  Ostyaks  than  to  the  surrounding  Russian  populations.  Many 
Bashkirs,  Tatars,  Kirghiz,  and  Kalmuks  are  also  settled  in  Europe,  while,  on 
Mhe  other  hand,  European  nations  have  penetrated  far  into  Asia.  Compact  Slav 
-communities  are  settled  in  Transcaucasia,  and  even  on  the  Pacific  seaboard,  while 
the  Hellenes  are  more  numerous  in  Anatolia  than  the  Osmanli  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula. 

European  Influences. 

Formerly  the  civilising,  the  Asiatics  now  represent  the  larbarous  element  in 
the  presence  of  the  Europeans,  wh(<se  culture,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  may  still 
be  regarded  as  the  focus  of  education  for  the  Eastern  world.     The  general  move- 
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ment  of  civilisation  has  thus  been  reversed,  and  intellectual  life  now  radiates 
from  Europe  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  Wherever  the  European 
explorers  first  settled,  they  doubtless  began  their  civilising  work  by  massacring, 
enslaving,  or  otherwise  debasing  the  natives.  But  the  beneficial  influences  of 
superior  races  have  ever  commenced  by  mutual  hatred,  mistrust,  and  antagonism. 
The  conflicting  elements  everywhere  contend  for  the  mastery  before  they  awaken 
to  the  conviction  that  all  alike  are  members  of  the  same  human  family. 

Like  the  civilising  action  of  Asia  in  former  times,  that  of  Europe  spread 
eastwards  first  from  the  seaboard.  The  Portuguese  led  the  way  by  establishing 
themselves  on  the  shores  of  both  India  and  Malaysia  ;  and  these  were  followed 
successively  by  the  Spaniards,  Dutch,  English,  and  French,  who  founded 
factories  or  forts  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  same  regions.  At  present 
Cyprus  is  an  English  island,  while  Asia  Minor  is  at  least  in  theory  under  the 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  whose  agents  are  also  establishing  her  supremacy 
over  Baluchistan,  Afghanistan,  and  possibly  even  over  Persia.  Several  points  on 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  seaboards  belong,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  England,  which 
guards  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  reigns  as  undisputed  mistress  over 
India,  Ceylon,  and  part  of  Indo-China.  A  large  portion  of  Further  India  is 
under  French  rule,  while  Holland,  England,  and  Spain,  share  with  a  few  native 
sultans  the  possession  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Of  all  the  Asiatic  nations 
Japan  has  been  most  rapidly  transformed  under  European  influences,  and  in  the 
Chinese  seaports  whole  quarters  are  already  occupied  by  European  or  American 
trading  communities.  Lastly,  all  the  northern  division  of  the  continent  owns  the 
sway  of  Russia,  whose  Cossack  pioneers  have  since  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  brought  the  whole  of  Siberia  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Czar.  Thus  about 
one-half  the  area  and  one-third  the  population  of  Asia  belong  henceforth  politically 
to  Europe,  as  appears  from  the  subjoined  table  of  the  direct  and  indirect  Asiatic 
possessions  of  the  various  Kuropean  states  : — 

Area  in  Bq  Miles.  Pcpulafion. 

Asiatic  Russia  and  Dcpendoncies 5,730,000  17,000,000 

British  Poss  ssions  and  DeiH?ndencic8  in  Asia          .         .  2,772,000  218,500,000 

Dutch 69«,000  26,600,000 

French 56/200  2,760,000 

Spanish 118,200  7,450,000 

Portugu'se 7  200  770,000 

Total  Asia  subject  to  Kurope    ....  10,385,600  313,080,000 

From  the  settlements  on  the  seaboard  the  political  conquests  and  commercial 
relations  of  the  West  have  advanced  with  ever- increasing  rapidity  towards  the 
interior,  although  the  work  of  scientific  discovery  is  still  far  from  complete. 
There  are  extensive  regions  of  Central  Asia  scarcely  visited  except  by  solitary 
explorers,  while  even  in  the  parts  already  surveyed  many  obscure  problems 
remain  still  to  be  solved. 

Progress  of  Discovery. 

The    ancients,    whose  navigators   never  ventured    to    sail    beyond   the   Indian 
waters  to  China,  carried  on  a  tedious  overland  traffic  with  that  country  by  caravan 
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routes,  which  remained  anknown  to  the  Western  conquerors.  It  will  be  scarcely- 
possible  to  discover  the  exact  highway  followed  by  the  Greek  traders ;  but  Bactra 
being  at  that  time  the  great  emporium,  the  route  indicated  by  Ptolemy  most 
probably  penetrated  eastwards  through  the  Upper  Oxus  valley  across  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Pamir,  thence  descending  by  one  of  the  head-streams  of  the 
(Echardes  (Tarim)  to  the  present  basin  of  Kashguria.  Attempts  have  even  been 
made  tD  identify  the  Tash-Kflrgan,  which  lies  on  a  tributary  of  the  Yarkand  in 
Sarikol,  with  the  "  Stone  Tower  **  spoken  of  by  the  old  traders.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  their  military  power  was  most  flourishing,  the  Chinese 
subdued  Western  Tatary,  and  while  their  armies  were  crossing  the  Tian-sban 
passes,  their  merchants  and  pilgrims  were  traversing  the  rougher  routes  over  the 
"  Roof  of  the  World.**  Hwen-T*sang,  the  most  famous  of  these  pilgrims',  describes 
his  journeys  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  enable  us  to  follow  his  footsteps  across 
the  Pamir  and  the  Upper  Oxus  valley.  Marco  Polo  also,  after  leaving  Bactra 
(Balkh),  followed  a  route  differing  little  from  that  of  his  Greek  predecessors,  and 
running  north-east  across  **  the  plain  of  the  Pamier,  which  they  say  is  the  highest 
place  in  the  world.*'  Beyond  Yarkand  he  skirted  the  Gobi  district  on  the  south, 
entering  China  proper  about  the  sources  of  the  Iloang-ho.  This  journey  of 
Marco  Polo  across  the  continent  from  west  to  east  still  remains  unrivalled  after  a 
lapse  of  six  hundred  years.  As  an  imperial  functionary  he  also  visited  most  of  the 
Chinese  provinces  and  East  Tibet,  penetrating  into  Burmah  through  the  still  little- 
known  regions  separating  Yun-nan  from  Indo-China.  By  his  enthusiastic  account 
of  China,  its  great  cities  and  eastern  islands,  he  contributed  more  than  any  other 
traveller  to  stimulate  the  love  of  enterprise,  and  by  him  was  conjured  up  the  phantom 
pursued  by  Columbus  across  the  western  waters  to  the  goal  of  a  new  world. 

When  Marco  Polo  was  making  his  way  over  the  Pamir,  another  more 
northern  route  to  Mongolia  had  already  been  traversed  by  numerous  merchants, 
missionaries,  and  envoys.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  Mongol  Empire  lay  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Altai*.  Hence 
the  main  commercial  highway  naturally  converged  on  Karakoriim,  capital  of  the 
state,  iind  this  was  the  road  alreadv  followed  bv  the  Monjrol  and  Tatar  hordes 
north  of  the  Tim  shan,  and  nhnv^  the  valley  of  the  Sii-darya.  It  was  also 
traviTsed  by  IMan  de  Carpiii  and  liubruk,  envoy  of  Louis  IX.  Western 
adventurers  now  crowded  round  the  imperial  tent,  and  so  numerous  were  the 
relations  of  the  West  with  the  great  Eastern  potentate  that  there  was  question  of 
founding  a  chair  of  the  Mongolian  language  in  the  Paris  Snrbonne. 

But  the  empire  was  soon  broken  up  ;  Karakorum  censed  to  be  a  capital,  and 
its  ruins  were  forgotten  in  the  sands.  Still  the  route  to  China  along  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Tian-shan,  and  through  Zungaria,  remained  open  to  trade.  Pegolotti 
and  otljers  foll')\ved  it  in  tlie  i'ourtcetitli  centurv,  and  it  niifjht  have  ultimatelv 
acquired  real  commercial  importance,  had  the  attention  of  the  Western  nations  not 
been  diverted  to  the  great  oceanic  di>c()veries  round  the  C^ipe  of  Good  Hope  to 
India,  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  New  World.  The  long  and  dangerous 
highways  of  Tatary,  Zungaria,  and  Mongolia  were  now  forsiiken,  and  the  work  of 
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Marco  Folo  bas  been  resumed  only  in  oar  days.  But  it  is  being  now  prosecuted 
by  many  explorers  armed  with  the  resources  of  science,  and  protected  by  the 
respect  with  which  the  natives  have  leamt  to  regard  the  Wesfeni  nations.  From 
year  to  year  the  space  still  remaining  to  be  explored  becomes  narrower ;  the  main 
features  of  the  mysterious  Pamir  are  already  determined  ;  Northern  and  Western 
China  have  been  traversed  in  every  direction.  But  certain  Tibetan  districts  still 
remain  a  terra  incognita,  pending  the  exploration  of  which  many  important 
geographical  problems  must  remain  unsolved.     Asia  may  still  be  said  to  lack 
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geographical  unity  in  its  relations  with  the  history  of  man  ;  for  the  interior 
remains  but  partially  known,  while  the  movements  of  population  and  commerce 
continue  still  to  be  made  by  the  seawurd  routes  and  coast  regions. 

The  progress  of  Irjdc  and  discovery  must  ultimately  give  to  Asia  the  unity  it 
now  lacks,  and  the  result  must  be  a  general  shifting  of  equilibrium  throughout 
the  whole  world.  At  no  distant  day  the  European  railway  system  will  be 
continued  eastwards,  connecting  tlie  cities  of  the  Bospnrus  with  those  of  India, 
and  enabling  goods  to  be  forwarded  without  break  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Indus 
basin.     Travellers  will  then  flock  to  tbosc  still  unknown  regions  of  Eastern  Tibet, 
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the  sceno  of  some  of  the  grandest  phenomena  on  the  globe.  Thd  teeming 
populations  of  India  and  China  will  then  also  cuter  into  direct  relations  with  each 
other,  and  the  trade  routes  of  Calcutta  and  Shanghai  will  meet  midway  between 
those  emporiums. 

All  these  economic  revolutions  must  revive  many  cities  decayed,  or  even 
vanished,  since  the  overland  routes  were  abandoned  for  the  safer  and  easier 
oceanic  highways.  Large  cities  cannot  fail  again  to  spring  up  in  iiactriana  and 
Sogdiana,  where  the  main  road  between  Central  Europe  and  India  will  cross  that 
leading  to  Mesopt^tamia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  But  besides  the  new  centres  of 
population  that  must  arise  in  the  West,  others  will  be  founded  in  Central  Asia, 
the  rallying-points  of  Chinese  and  Russians,  of  the  Hindu  and  European  traders. 
But  the  precise  locality  of  these  new  marts  must  be  determined  by  political  as 
well  as  by  cliniiiric  and  other  physical  considerations,  for  Asia  is  a  battle-field 
which  is  destined  soon  to  witness  a  decisive  struggle  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Political  Rivalries. 

The  influence  of  Europe  on  the  Asiatic  populations  is  steadily  increasinf^,  so 
that  the  vast  eastern  continent  would  seem  in  some  respects  to  be  becoming  more 
and  more  a  simple  dependency  of  its  little  western  peninsula.  The  power  of 
Europe  is  represented  in  Asia  mainly  by  the  two  rival  states,  Enghiiid  and  Russia, 
differing  profoundly  from  each  other  in  their  traditions,  political  situation,  and 
interests.  Russia  rules  in  the  northern,  p]n gland  in  the  southern  zone,  and  many 
small  intermediate  peoples  struggling  to  maintain  their  independence  gravitate 
necessarily  to  the  orbits  of  these  great  states.  In  the  extreme  east,  Japan,  while 
preserving  its  political  autonomy,  is  striving  to  rival  the  European  peoples  in  the 
form  of  its  administrative  system.  But  the  Chinese  still  cling  to  their  individual 
nationality.  Their  power  has  been  but  little  affected  by  the  recent  invasions  and 
treaties  with  foreign  states,  and  the  empire  is  already  beginning  to  resist  further 
aggression  by  the  inert  force  of  its  teeming  populations.  But  these  countless 
masses  have  also  the  strength  imparted  by  industry,  toil,  and  patience,  while 
common  sense,  methodic  habits,  unflagging  tenacity,  render  them  formidable 
competitors  in  the  race.  Compared  with  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese  have  the 
paramount  advantage  derived  from  a  thorough  mixture  of  races  and  national 
cohesion.  Their  temperate  habits  also  enable  them  to  become  acclimatized  under 
the  most  varied  climes.  They  are  an  enduring  race,  which  acquires  fresh  vitality 
from  oppres.>iou  and  defeat.  Ilenee  England  and  Russia  are  not  the  only  rivals 
for  supremacy  in  Asia.  Nay,  more,  the  Chinese  race  cannot  fail  to  clash  with  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  Xorth  America  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  culture  and 
social  habits,  before  taking  an  active  and  intelligent  part  with  them  in  the  work 
of  human  progress.  This  conflict  must  needs  retard  the  development  of  mankind 
until  its  course  be  again  resumed  by  a  final  reconciliation  of  the  ideas  common  to 
both  elements. 

The  inevitable  struggle  between  these  three  rival  states  is  still  retarded  by 
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the  vast  extent  of  the  partly  desert  lands  separating  them.  If  China  is  easily 
acc«iiEible  by  sea,  she  is  at  least  completely  enclosed  landwards.  Towards  Russian 
Siberia  she  has  far  more  solitudes  than  peopled  regions,  and  here  also  Russia,  having 
but  few  colonies,  is  incapable  of  exercising  any  political  pressure  on  China.  Between 
the  "  Flowery  Land  "  and  British  India  the  zone  of  separation  is  formed  not  by 
solitudes,  but  by  highlands  still  scarcely  explored.  In  the  west  there  is  still  a 
considerable  tract  intervening  between  Russian  territory  and  India,  and  here  the 
native  element  has  hitherto  maintained  a  certain  political  independence.     In  both 
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directions  the  Turkomans  and  Afghans  have  till  recently  presenteda  bold  front  to 
the  Russian  and  English  invaders,  who  are  endeavouring  to  seize  the  strategic  pnintsi 
of  their  territory.  Influential  statesmen  have  even  declared,  whether  sincerely  or 
not,  that  this  intermediate  zone  should  be  permanently  respected  by  the  two  rival 
powers,  and  that  the  advanced  sentinels  of  British  India  and  Russian  Turkestan 
run  little  risk  of  soon  meeting  on  some  pass  of  the  Hindu- Kush,  or  about  the 
sources  of  the  Murghab. 

From  the  military  point  of  view  China  is  still  far  inferior  to  the  two  other 
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great  Asiatic  powers.  Although  she  has  had  the  foresight  to  utilise  the  last  twenty 
years  of  peace  to  reorganize  her  army,  replenish  her  arsenals,  cast  guns,  build 
ironclads,  slie  is  scarcely  yet  strong  enough  to  contend  with  any  European  power 
beyond  her  own  limits.  She  is  also  still  largely  enslaved  to  official  etiquette  and 
deep-rooted  traditions,  preventing  her  from  freely  entering  on  the  new  career 
towards  which  she  is  impelled  by  the  course  of  events.  Nevertheless  both 
Government  and  people  are  at  one  in  the  determination  to  prevent  foreigners  from 
monopolizing  the  wealth  and  trade  of  the  country.  While  receiving  them  in 
compliance  with  the  terras  of  the  treaties,  the  Chinese  have  contrived  to  protect 
their  own  interests,  and  while  slowly  accepting  new  ideas,  they  prefer  to  be  their 
own  teachers  in  applying  them  to  economical  puri)08es.  From  the  material 
point  of  view  they  also  possess  the  strength  inherent  in  numbers.  In  Manchuria, 
in  Formosa,  and  in  the  central  regions  they  are  gradually  acquiring  the  land  by 
cultivation,  and  even  in  many  foreign  countries  they  have  attained  a  decided 
preponderance.  From  their  over-peopled  native  land  they  are  already  overflowing 
into  Further  Indii,  Malaysia,  Australia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  United 
States. 

On  the  other  hand,  Englaiid  is  unal  le  to  contend  by  means  of  compact  masses 
for  the  supremacy  in  Asia.  In  the  very  centre  of  her  power  she  hus  nothing  to 
depend  upon  beyond  her  European  troops  and  native  mercenaries.  Still  the 
territory  already  acquired  gives  her  a  tremendous  defensive  and  aggressive  power. 
She  not  only  raises  formidable  armies  in  an  empire  containing  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  the  globe,  but  ulso  a  sufficient  revenue  to  be  independent  of 
the  resourccjs  of  the  home  country.  The  English  cannot,  of  course,  rely  on  tlio 
sympathy  of  their  subj(?cts,  whom  they  probably  despise  too  much  to  expect  it  uf 
them.  The  time  nmst  also  doubtless  come,  though  it  may  be  still  remote,  wheu 
the  Hindus  will  develop  a  national  life  and  get  rid  of  their  foreign  masti^rn. 
ifean while  the  English  tenure  is  far  more  secure  than  before  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
although  ihe  majority  of  the  army  is  composed  of  sepoys,  and  all  the  lower 
functions  of  the  administration  are  in  the  hands  either  of  natives  or  of"  Eurasians ;  ** 
that  is,  half-caste  Hindus  and  Europeans.  The  secret  of  England's  strength  lies 
in  the  fact  that  no  national  spirit  has  yet  been  evolved,  no  public  opinion  formed, 
except  here  and  there,  and  even  then  deprived  of  uU  efficacy  in  a  country  which  is 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  distinct  societies  by  the  institution  of  caste.  The 
English,  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes,  and 
unattended  by  servants  of  their  own  nationality,  whose  menial  status  might 
diminish  British  prestige,  are  enabled  to  live  like  gods  and  move  in  a  higher 
w^rld,  far  above  their  multitudinous  subjects,  by  whom  they  are  hated,  yet  feared. 

Apart  from  the  various  questions  of  internal  policy,  the  main  point  for 
England  is  not  only  to  uphold  her  sway  in  Cisfrani^etic  India,  but  also  to  con- 
nect by  easy  and  rapid  routes  the  two  centr(»s  of  her  vast  empire  on  which  "the 
sun  never  sets.'*  She  requires  the  geograpliieul  unity  of  a  powerful  state,  for 
there  are  still  great  gaps  in  her  boundless  domain.  The  London  and  Calcutta 
highway  is  not  absolutely  secured  to  her  fleets  and  armies,  and  would  be  exposed 
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on  tbe  flank  were  Russia  to  seize  the  Dardanelles  and  upper  basin  of  the 
Euphrates,  or  place  Cossack  garrisons  in  the  strongholds  of  Afghanistan.  Thanks 
to  her  fast-sailing  fleets,  England  has  hitherto  enjoyed  a  great  advantage  over  her 
rival  for  empire ;  for  British  armies  are  moved  from  the  Thames  to  the  Indus  far 
more  expeditiously  than  feeble  Russian  columns  from  the  Caspian  to  the  oasis  of 
Merv.  Hence,  in  spit*  of  the  maps,  England  is  in  reality  much  nearer  to  India 
than  are  the  advanced  Muscovite  outposts  on  the  Upper  Ox  us.  The  Mediter- 
ranean belongs  to  ihe  fleets  of  England,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  close  the  Suez 
Canal  at  pleasure.  She  also  rules  supreme  in  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  Arabian  sea- 
board, in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Persia  and  Baluchistan.  But 
the  water  highways  are  insufficient,  and  she  will  also  have  to  hold  the  overland 
routes  beyond  Europe.  With  this  object  she  has  already  secured  the  virtual  pos- 
session of  Asia  Minor  and  occupied  Cyprus,  at  the  extreme  corner  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, over  ji gainst  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates ;  slie  also  holds  strong  posi- 
tions in  Makran  and  Baluchistan,  and  must  either  now  or  ultimately  annex 
Kandahar  permanently  to  British  India.  She  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Western  Asiatic  sovereigns,  by  means  of  pensions  gradually  transforming  them 
into  vassals,  thus  avoiding  the  risk  and  expense  of  ruling  them  directly,  for  she 
also  enjoys  over  Russia  the  great  advantage  derived  from  the  possession  of  accu- 
mulated capital.  Her  military  routes  are  being  rapidly  develoixjd,  and  a  line  GOO 
miles  long  will  soon  connect  the  Indian  railway  system  with  Kandahar,  the  true 
key  to  Afghanistan.  Half  the  distance  separating  Alexandretta  from  Calcutta 
will  thus  be  traversed  by  English  locomotive^.  But  is  it  not  evident  from  such 
efforts  that  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Asia  is  approaching? 

Slower  in  their  movements,  because  opposed  by  still  unsurmounted  physical 
obstacles,  the  Russians  have,  as  a  military  power,  adviiUtages  of  another  description 
over  their  English  rival <«.  Their  territory  is  not  composed  of  scattered  frag- 
ments, but  forms  from  the  shores  of  Lapland  to  the  Paniir  a  perfect  geogra- 
phical unity.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are,  moreover,  of  Russian  stock, 
and  this  ethnical  element  is  yearly  increasing  by  colonisation.  Nor  are  the 
native  tribes  anywhere  numerous  enough  to  cause  serious  alarm  to  the  Slav 
settlers,  who  have  become  diversely  intermingled  with  them,  and  who  do  not 
maintain  a  hau":htv  reserve  towards  the  former  owners  of  the  land.  l^erfect 
fusion  is  prevented  by  differences  of  souial  habits,  and  amongst  the  Moham- 
medans by  religious  prejudice.  Still  the  Orthodox  Russians  and  the  Moslems  of 
Turkestan  do  not,  like  the  English  and  Hindus,  hold  aloof  from  each  other,  as  if 
they  belonged  to  two  distinct  orders  of  humanity.  Hence  national  cohesion  may 
1  e  ultimately  realised  in  Asiatic  as  easily  as  it  has  been  in  Euroj>ean  Russia. 
The  Russians  will  also,  like  the  English,  soon  doubtless  succeed  in  g  ving  greater 
material  cohesion  to  their  Asiatic  Empire  by  means  of  military  routes,  lines  of 
wells,  and  even  railways  across  the  intervening  wastes.  The  railway  system,  now 
reaching  no  farther  than  the  Caucasus,  Atrek  valley,  and  river  Ural,  will  bo 
continued  to  the  foot  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  and  then  formidable  armies  may  in  a  few 
weeks  be  massed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  hinds  hitherto  swayed  by  British  influence. 
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But  these  frontiers  still  present  muny  \ve:ik  points,  espcciully  on  the  Iranian  table- 
lund  and  in  tlic  upland  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Whether  the  two 
rivals  wish  it  or  not,  whether  they  seek  to  precipitate  or  avoid  the  conflict,  it  must 
sooner  or  later  inevitably  come.  All  the  petty  intermediate  states  are  already 
being  disintegrated  under  the  pressure  of  the  twofold  attraction,  and  on  both 
sides  the  intrigues,  rivalries,  political,  commercial,  and  religious  jealousies  have 
silently  begun  the  mighty  struggle  which  must  one  day  burst  into  open  warfare. 

Thus  are  being  prepared  revolutions  of  a  vital  character  in  the  heart  of  the 
Old  World.  The  Asiatic  lands,  where,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  cultured  races  seek 
their  primeval  origins,  are  becoming  the  scene  of  a  supreme  political  struggle 
between  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe.  Whatever  be  the  issue,  the 
hope  may  be  entertained  that  Western  Asia  and  the  Indian  world  will  definitely 
belong  to  the  domain  of  Western  civilisation,  and  that  thenceforth  all  the  European 
and  Asiatic  peoples  will  accomplish  their  evolution  harmoniously  together,  so  that 
all  may  benefit  by  the  progress  of  each.  Thanks  to  the  reaction  of  Western 
culture  on  the  Eastern  world,  mankind,  conscious  of  its  unity,  has  already  been 
enlarged,  and  political  revolutions  are  preparing  for  the  world  a  common  destiny 
and  solution  of  the  problems  aflecting  the  life  of  nations. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CAUCASIA. 


I.— THE  P0NT0-CASP1A\  JIorXTAIN  SYSTEM. 


HE  Cjucjsiaii  mountain  system  is  often  regarded  as  belonging  to 
Kurope.  liisiiig  like  a  barrier  north  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Black  Sea,  it  must  Laie  seemed  ti)  the  Greek  navigators  dis- 
tiiiftly  severed  from  Asia,  whereas  to  the  traders  settled  on  the 
uorlhern  Khore^  of  the  Euxine  it  appeared  to  form  the  southern 
limits  of  the  great  Seythiun  plains.  Since  that  time  geographers  have  discussed 
the  question  whether  the  natural  confines  of  the  two  continents  were  indicated  by 
the  bed  and  marsh  lands  of  the  Phasis  iti  Coleliis,  or  by  the  Kimmerian  Struit 
and  course  of  tho  Tanais.  Ap:irt  from  this  question,  Hellenic  tradition  cozistaully 
kept  in  view  these  mountains,  loftier  than  either  (Uympus,  Etna,  Heraus,  or  the 
Alps.  The  history  of  Greece  itself  was  associated  in  legend  with  this  distant 
range,  where  the  first  germs  of  civilisation  were  sought.  Towards  the  shores  of 
Colchis  was  directed  the  famous  Argonautic  expedition  in  search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  symbolizing  the  wealth  of  every  sort  flowing  both  from  science,  trade,  and 
industry.  Here,  also,  the  Hellenes  endeavoured  to  find  the  origin  of  their  rac, 
Deucalion,  who  peopled  Greece,  was  son  of  Prometheus,  and  it  was  to  a  rock  in 
the  Caucasus  that  this  Titan  was  bound  for  having  stolen  the  fire  from  heaven. 
A  sort  of  superstition,  perhaps  associated  with  the  Promethean  myth,  formerly 
induced  savants  to  apply  the  term  Caucasian  to  all  the  fair  European  and  Asiatic 
races,  thus  testifying  to  the  instinctive  reverence  with  which  the  nations  have 
ever  regarded  these  mountains  forming  the  barrier  between  two  worlds.  This 
lK>rder-land  was  supposed  to  be  still  inhabited  by  the  purest  representatives  of  the 
race,  whose  beauty,  symmetry,  and  graceful  carriage  were  spoken  of  as  physical 
advantages  peculiar  to  all  the  white  peoples.  Xor  has  this  term  Caucasian  yet 
quite  disappeared  from  ordinary  language  as  the  synonym  of  the  White,  Aryan,  or 
Indo-European  stock. 

Since  the  true  relief  of  the  land  has  been  determined  by  Pallas  ai.d  other 
explorers,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Caucasus  belongs  to  Asia. 
It  is  sharply  separated  from  Europe  by  the  deep  depression  now  traversed  by  the 
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Manich,  and  formerly  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  Ponto-CuspiJii  Strait.  In  the 
south  the  system,  while  preserving  its  character  of  a  distinct  chain,  is  connected  by 
spurs  and  a  lofty  transverse  ridge  with  the  Anatolian  mountains,  so  that  it  forms 
the  advanced  mass  of  the  whole  continent.  Historically,  also,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Caucasus  belong  to  the  Asiatic  world.  Before  the  intervention  of  Russia  the 
Georgians,  Mingrelians,  Armenians,  Kurds,  Tatars,  and  other  Transcaucasiun 
peoples  maintained  relations,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  chiefly  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Anatolia  and  Perftia.  The  southern  slopes  facing  the  sun  are  also  much 
more  densely  peopled  than  those  turned  towards  the  arid  steppes  of  Europe. 
Hence,  even  after  their  annexation  to  Russia,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  these  Asiatic 
lands  was  naturally  found  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  where  is  concen- 
trated the  aggressive  force  of  the  empire  against  the  other  regions  of  Western 
Asia.  Recently  a  considerable  strip  of  Turkish  territory  has  been  forcibly  added 
to  Transcaucasia,  so  that  this  diviision  of  the  Caucasus,  already  the  most  populous, 
has  become  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  northern.  It  is  even  larger,  if  in  it  be 
included  the  province  of  Daghestan,  which,  though  lying  north  of  the  main  range, 
is  administratively  regarded  as  part  of  Transcaucasia.* 

The  Gkkat  Catcasus. 

Few  ranijes  are  characterized  by  a  more  strikino^  unity  than  the  Cducasus,  the 
Kok-kaf  or  Kaf-dajjh  of  the  Turks  and  Tatars,  a  action  of  *'  the  chain  that 
girdles  the  world,'*  according  to  the  r)rieiital  mylliologies.  Seen  from  the  distant 
steppes  of  Mozdok  or  Yekaterinogradsk,  stretching  from  horizon  to  horizon,  it 
seems  like  a  rampart  with  a  thousand  sparkling  ])attlemonts.  The  poets  call  it 
simply  the  Caucasus,  as  if  it  were  but  one  frowning  mass  reaching  from  sea  to  sea 
for  a  distance  of  720  miles.  It  is  al?<o  called  the  **  Great  Caucasus,*'  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  irregular  spurs  of  the  "  Little,*'  or  rather  **  Anti-Caucasus  ''.beyond 
the  Kura  basin.  Approached  from  tlio  Euxine  or  the  Russian  steppes,  it  seems 
at  first  an  impalpable  vapour,  a  hazy  cloud  mingling  with  the  fogs  of  the  sur- 
rounding swamps ;  then  it  assumes  more  distinct  outlines,  breaking  into  snowy 
or  wooded  crests  and  deep  gorges,  the  whole  soon  bounding  the  horizon,  towering 
above  the  zone  of  cloud,  wind,  and  storm,  eclipsing  the  sun  midway  in  its  course, 
threatening  the  lowlands  with  avalanches  and  widespread  ru"n,  hurling  the 
foaming  torrents  in  cascades  and  rapids  down  to  the  plains.  Accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  boundless  steppes  or  slight  eminences,  the  Russians  could  not  fail  to 
be  struck  by  these  lofty  summits  which  seemed  to  belong  to  another  nature, 
whose    charm    was    enhanced    by    the    valour   and    beauty   of    its    inhabitants. 

•   Area  and  population  of  Russian  Caueaaia  :  — 

C'iHoiua-asia    ..... 
Pjiprhrstan     ..... 
TransraucaHJi  witli  Kuba 
Keceiit  concjut'sts  .... 

Total 1S6.31G  5,S7o,000 
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Hussian  literature  reflects  the  deep  impression  produced  od  tlie  im^nBtion  by 
the  sight  of  the  Caucasus,  and  by  the  warfare  wag»d  against  its  numerous  tribes. 
Pushkin  described  in  song  the  romantic  scenery  of  Circassia;  Lermontov  inter- 
preted the  traditions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  mode  the  Caucasus  the  scene  of  his 
novel  the  "  Bero  of  the  Day,"  which  had  euch  a  large  share  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  rising  generation.  How  many  noble  spirits  have  perished, 
like  Lermontov  himself,  in  this  region,  persecuted  during  life,  all  the  more 
honoured  in  death ! 

The  general  south-east  and  north-west  direction  of  the  range  suffers  but  alight 
deviations.  It  thus  follows  the  same  line  as  the  mountains  of  Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  so  many  other  Asiatic  systems.  Its  origin  is  therefore  associated  with 
the  laws  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  Old  World  has  been  modified. 

Fig.  14.— Bed  of  the  C^epr^K. 


In  the  formation  of  the  surrounding  lund^  the  Cuucusus  has  even  played  a  more 
important  part  than  is  evident  from  its  apparent  relief.  Wiih  a  regularity  sur- 
paasing  that  of  all  olher  F.ystems,  it  is  continued  beyond  the  main  ridge  by  argil- 
laceous hills  thrown  up  by  igneous  agencies.  At  either  extremity  low  peninsulas 
heaving  with  the  pressure  of  pent-up  forces  are  projected  seawards — those  of 
Tumatt  on  the  west,  and  Apsheron  on  the  east.  The  first  is  scarcely  separated 
from  another  peninsula,  that  of  Eertch,  advancing  from  the  Crimean  mountains, 
while  the  second  stretches  across  the  Ctispian  in  a  line  marked  first  by  volcanic 
islets,  and  then  by  a  submerged  bunk  separating  the  two  greut  northern  and 
Aouthern  marine  depressions.  On  both  sides  of  this  bank  ihe  lend  sinks  1,300 
feet  deeper  than  ihe  line  of  projection  of  the  Caucasus.  On  the  eust  coast  the 
fapo  north  of  the  Krasnovodsk  peninsula  is   the  starting-point  of  a  chain  of 
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heights,  hills  or  single  escarpments  continuing  the  line  of  the  Caucasus  directly 
to  the  Murghab  valley  between  Merv  and  Herat.  Through  these  eminences  and 
those  of  North  Afghanistan  the  Caucasian  system  is  connected  with  that  of  the 
Hindu-Eush. 

The  Caucasus  resembles  the  Pyrenees  in  its  direction,  in  the  serrated  form  of 
the  main  range,  in  its  position  between  two  marine  basins,  and  like  them  also  it 
may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  sections  of  unequal  length.  But  if  the 
gap  forming  the  natural  limit  between  the  western  and  eastern  sections  is  not 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  range,  it  lies  at  all  events  almost  exactly  midway 
between  the  two  seas.  Through  this  depression  passes  the  great  military  high- 
way between  Russia  and  Tiflis.  On  the  meridian  of  this  pass  the  main  range 
contracts  on  either  side  to  a  width  of  about  60  miles  between  the  two  opposite 
plains,  while  east  and  west  the  highlands  spread  much  farther  north  and  south. 
The  western  section,  though  the  narrower,  is  the  higher  of  the  two,  for  hero 
rise  the  loftiest  summits,  six  at  least  of  which  surpass  Mont  Blanc,  culminating' 
point  of  Europe.*  Daghestan,  i.e.  "  the  Highlands,**  comprising  the  most 
important  region  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  is  lower,  but  more  irregular  and  rugged, 
than  the  western  section. 

The  old  geographers  supposed  that  the  system  consisted  of  a  simple  unbroken 
ridge;  but  the  investigations  of  Abish  and  others  show  that  the  general  relief  is 
much  more  intricate.  The  chain  is  almost  everywhere  formed  by  two  ridges,  and 
in  many  places  even  by  three  or  four  running  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  each 
other,  and  connected  at  intervals  by  nuclei,  thus  presenting  a  formation  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Andes,  The  upper  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  generally  take  the 
form  of  cirques,  or  elongated  craters,  in  which  are  collected  the  head-streams, 
and  from  which  they  escape  through  a  deep  lateral  gorge.  From  the  orographic 
point  of  view  the  Koshtan-tau  may  be  considered  the  culminating  point  of  the 
system  ;  for  this  peak,  which  has  never  been  scaled,  rises  on  the  parting-line 
between  the  two  slopes.  Between  the  sources  of  the  Kub^jn  and  of  the  Adai- 
kokh,  100  miles  farther  ea?t,  the  wati^rshed  pres<*nts  no  ])ii8ses  lower  than  10,000 
feet.  The  first  breach  below  this  elevation  is  the  ^liiniisson  Pass  (9,540  feet), 
situated  at  one  of  the  sudden  breaks  in  the  miiin  range,  on  a  transverse  ridge 
branching  oflF  at  the  Zikari  ^lountains.  East  of  this  pass  numerous  gaps  occur 
at  altitudes  ranging  from  6,500  to  10,000  feet.  Although  the  triangular  survey 
of  the  Cauciisus  has  long  been  finished,  the  work  of  exploration  is  still  far  from 
complete.  Since  1868  the  Kazbek  and  Elbruz  have  been  ascended  by  Freshfield, 
Moore,  and  Tucker,  accompanied  by  the  Chamonix  guide  Devouassoud,  and 
several  other  peaks  have  also  been  scaled  ;  yet  the  Alpine  Clubs  have  still  plenty 
of  work  before  them,  especially  in  the  Western  Caucasus. 

The  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  range  differ  greatly  in  their  general 
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aspects.  The  latter  is  on  the  whole  the  more  abrupt  of  the  two,  and  the  distance 
from  the  central  ridge  to  the  plains  watered  by  the  Kura  is  about  one-half  that 
which  intervenes  between  the  same  point  and  the  northern  valleya  of  the  Sulak 
and  Terek.  In  the  west  a  similar  contrast  is  presented  by  the  slopes  facing  the 
Rion  and  Kuban  respectively.  The  descent  towards  the  Kuban  is  very  in-egukr, 
being  broken  first  by  a  series  of  parallel  crests,  and  then  lower  down  by  the  pro- 
jections of  the  upland  limestone  terraces  resembling  the  glacis  of  a  rampart,  which 
stretch  somenhat  confusedly  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian,  but  which  present 
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remarkably  distinct  outlines  about  the  western  hcmicycle  of  the  Upper  Terek. 
There  is  thus  developed  a  vast  intermediate  valley  between  the  muiii  range  and 
the  advanced  ridgf«  of  Jurassic  formation.  Those  terraces  slope  very  gently 
toward  the  steppe,  whereas  the  side  facing  the  central  chain  is  broken  by  sleep 
declivities,  some  of  wbith  present  nearly  vertical  walls  over  3,000  feet  high. 
These  broken  terraces,  intersected  by  rapid  torrents,  are  regarded  by  the  inha- 
bitants as  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  higher  eminences  of  the  main  range, 
for  the  pastures  and  woodlands  are  hero  parcelled  out  as  landed  property.  Every 
prominence  has  its  name,  whereas  till  recently  the  Elbruz  and  Kazbek  were  the 
only  peaks  of  the  main  range  known  by  name  to  the  lowlanders. 
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Geological  Formation — Volcanic  Action. 

The  regularity  of  the  Caucasian  system  is  not  confiLied  to  the  general  relief, 
but  is  also  shown,  at  least  on"  the  northern  slopes,  in  the  main  features  of  its 
geology.  The  chief  range  consists  principally  of  crystalline  schists,  resting  here 
and  there  on  granites,  and  diminishing  in  extent  as  we  go  eastwards.  The 
Suram  transverse  ridge,conaecting  the  Caucasus  with  the  Anti-Caucasus,  also 
consists  of  crystalline  rocks ;  but  here  the  strata  are  far  less  regular  than  on  the 
northern  slopes.  Right  and  left  of  the  great  central  chain,  the  prominences  on 
both  slopes  are  chiefly  composed  of  limestone  and  silicious  strata  of  various  ages 
— Jurassic,  cretaceous,  or  eocene.  In  the  north  these  older  formations  are  covered 
by  the  pliocene  and  more  recent  steppe  lands.  In  their  prevailing  characteristics 
the  Uriikh,  Terek,  and  Baksan  valleys  all  closely  resemble  each  other.  Here  the 
streams  rise  in  wild  and  rugged  granitic  cirques,  thence  traversing  marls  and  sandy 
clays  between  glens  dotted  with  numerous  villages,  beyond  which  they  enter 
narrow  gorges,  above  whose  chalk  sides  are  visible  the  pastures  and  woodland  f%. 
Lower  down  stretches  the  steppe,  where  the  torrents  combine  to  form  the  Terek. 
About  the  middle  of  the  range,  between  Daghestan  and  the  Western  Caucasus, 
a  sort  of  geological  inlet  penetrates  into  the  Upper  Terek  valley,  where  a  vast 
horizontal  plateau  of  tertiary  grits  projects  like  a  peninsula  between  the  surround- 
ing chalks.  Here  the  attraction  of  the  hilla  is  unusually  active,  the  deviation  of 
the  plummet  towards  the  intermediate  rocks  amounting  to  thirty-eight  seconds 
between  Vladikavkaz,  at  the  northern  base,  and  Dushet,  south  of  the  range. 

Porphyries  cropping  out  in  the  upper  regions  raise  their  steep  crests  above  the 
snow-line,  while  in  the  central  regions  more  recent  lavas  have  broken  through  the 
crust,  especially  on  the  southern  slopes.  In  the  north  the  Elbruz,  culminating 
point  of  the  system,  is  an  old  volcano,  which  was  probably  active  when  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  were  still  connected  by  the  Manich  Strait  towards  the  close 
of  the  tertiary  or  beginning  of  the  following  epoch.  This  mountain  terminates  in  a 
sort  of  horseshoe  cirque,  which  seems  to  be  a  crater  partly  fallen  in.  The  Kazbek 
also  is  a  trachyte  cone,  while  the  crestsof  the  **  Ile<l  Hills,"  farther  south,  are  all 
volcanic,  and  the  route  skirting  the  Aragva  passes  along  the  foot  of  columnar 
basalt  rocks.  Nor  are  the  subterraneous  forces  still  extinct  in  the  Caucasus. 
Not  only  are  both  extremities  fringed  by  boiling  mud  volcanoes,  but  numerous 
mineral  and  naphtha  springs  bubble  up  from  underground  lakes  disposed  in 
symmetrical  order  on  both  sides  of  the  range.  The  hot  springs  are  amongst  the 
most  copious  in  the  world,  though  few  of  them  seem  to  be  associated  with  the 
igneous  forces  lying  beneath  the  main  chain. 

Earthquakes,  probably  of  volcanic  origin,  occur  at  frequent  intervals  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Kura  and  Araxis,  while  regular  upheavals  of  the  land  have  taken 
place  at  both  ends  of  the  range.  The  steep  dill's  overlooking  the  little  harbour 
of  Petrovsk,  in  Daghestan,  are  scored  ly  horizontal  lines  produced  by  the  former 
action  of  the  waves,  although  they  are  now  some  'R)0  feet  above  the  present  level 
of  the  Caspian.     On  the  Abkhasian  coast    there  are  also  distinct  evidences  of 
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Changes  of  level,  and  aa  high  as  500  feet  there  are  visible  old  marine  shores  in 
every  respect  resembling  those  still  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Bluck  Sea.  The 
marshy  springe  oozing  from  the  ground  at  this  elevation  contain  shell-fisb,  such  as 
the  nvjsU  and  gammarus,  of  the  same  spectea  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  Euxine, 
though  their  presence  has  been  attributed  either  to  a  former  communication  with 
that  sea,  or  to  the  action  of  water-fowl  carrying  the  spat  backwards  and  forwards 
in  their  plumage.  Lake  Abrafl,  near  Xovo-Rossiisk,  also  contains  a  semi-mariue 
fauna,  which  has  gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  fresh  water.  The  remains  of 
buildings  in  the  alluvia  near  Sukhum-Ealeh,  both  above  and  below  the  surface, 
ehow  that   even   in   historic  times   the   land  has   first  subsided   and  then  been 
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upheaved,  and  that  it  is  now  aguin  subsiding.  The  ruins  of  a  fort  are  at  present 
lo  to  13  feet  under  water,  and  a  lurge  wall  has  been  found  even  at  a  depth  of 
32  feet.  After  every  storm,  coins,  rings,  and  other  antique  objects  are  constantly 
thrown  up,  and  in  one  instance  a  gold  coronet  was  discovered  in  the  sands. 
Similar  oscillations  have  occurred  on  tbe  Baku  coast  of  the  Caspian,  where  the 
remains  of  a  building  are  still  visible  near  the  shore. 

Tbe  advanced  spurs  of  the  Cauciisiis  are  not  high  enough  to  conceal  the 
central  chain  from  the  inhabitanta  of  the  plains.  From  the  steppes  of  Stavropol, 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  the  snowy  Elbruz  is  distinctly  visible,  rising  in  solitary 
majesty  on  the  horizon.     Travellers  approaching  from  the  north  see  it  for  miles 
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and  miles  ulong  the  route,  constciiitly  increasing  in  size  long  before  the  presence 
of  the  range  is  betrayed  by  any  other  peaks  to  the  right  or  left.  But  when  it 
suddenly  comes  in  sight  it  presents  a  stern,  almost  a  terrible  aspect,  snow-clud 
only  on  the  highest  crest-!,  liere  and  there  furrowed  by  avalanches,  but  lacking 
the  charm  and  variety  of  the  Alpine  masses.  Ikying  much  narrower  and  simpler 
in  its  structure,  it  is  necessarily  more  uniform  than  tlie  Alpine  system.  It  is  also 
deficient  in  grand  cascades,  its  hills  having  already  been  furrowed  by  the  action 
of  water  into  regular  river  beds. 

Water  Systems — Sxow-line — Rainfall — Glaciers. 

The  absence  of  detached  masses  and  of  broad  intervening  valleys  deprives  the 
Caucasus  of  great  lakes  like  those  of  the  Alps.  Xo  such  lacustrine  tarns  oven 
occur  as  are  so  frequently  met  in  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  highlands.  The  fresh- 
water lakes,  formerly  stretching  along  the  plains  at  both  sides  of  the  range,  have 
been  drained  since  the  glacial  period.     One  of  these  old  lakes,  contemporary  with 
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the  volcanic  eruptions,  is  now  replaced  by  the  cultivated  fields  of  Vladikavkaz  and 
Alagir  in  the  Terek  valley.  Another  of  equal  extent  on  the  south  filled  the 
Karthalian  basin  between  Suram  and  Mtzkhet,  disappearing  with  the  bursting  of 
the  embankments  that  confined  the  waters  of  the  Kura.  The  whole  of  the 
Alazaii  valley,  with  that  of  its  tributary  the  Airi-chai,  was  also  flooded  by  a 
lake,  which  ultimately  escaped  through  a  gorge  in  the  advanced  spurs  of  the 
Caucasus.  In  fact,  all  the  river  valleys,  those  of  the  Kuban  and  its  tributaries 
the  Zelenchuck,  the  Laba,  and  the  Belaya,  no  less  than  those  of  the  Eura  system, 
formerly  served  as  lacustrine  reservoirs,  so  that  the  Caucasian  streams,  like  so 
many  others,  may  be  roo^arded  as  reduced  lakes  or  contracted  fiords.  But  the 
Anti-Caucasus,  a  vast  hilly  plateau,  or  rather  an  aggregate  of  irregular  masses 
with  axes  at  various  angles,  tlius  presents  f:ir  more  numerous  land-locked  depres- 
sions, and  this  system  accordingly  oiTers  in  its  lakes  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
Ton  to- Caspian  chain. 

Although  with  a  greater  mean  elevation  than  those  of  the  Alps,  the  Caucasian 
peaks  are  far  less  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  not  only  in  consequence  of  their 
more  southerly  latitude  and  other  climatic    conditions,  but  also  owing  to  the 
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a  of  the  upper  crests,  and  tke  absence  of  cirques  where  the  uccumulated 
'  snows  might  serve  as  reservoirs  of  glaciers.  The  snow-line  varies  considerably 
with  the  latitude,  exposure,  amount  of  snow  or  rainfuU,  direction  and  force  of  the 
winds,  and  relative  position  of  the  several  mountain  masses.  The  extreme  limits 
would  appear  to  diHer  as  much  as  6,100  feet,  for,  according  to  Badde,  the  line 
falls  to  8,460  feet  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Qaribolo,  whereas  Parrot  fixes  it 
at  L4,o60  feet  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Oreat  Ararat.  Mount  Alagtiz,  rising 
to  a  height  of  13,660  feet  in  the  Anti-Caucasus,  ia  entirely  free  of  snow  iu 
Slimmer,  and  eveu  in  the  Great  Caucasus  Kuprecht  ascended  to  an  elevatioa  of 
12,600  feet  on  the  south  side  without  meeting  a  single  snow-field ;  but  this  was 
in  the  eastern  section  facing  the  Caspian.     Farther  west  the  moist  winds  from 
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the  Euxino  often  cover  the  southern  slopes  with  snow.  In  some  of  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Riou  basin  the  snowfall  is  said  to  amount  to  from  16  to  23  feet. 
On  the  whole,  and  apart  from  local  differences,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  would 
seem  to  oscillate  on  the  southern  slopes  between  9,600  and  11,600  feet,  and  on 
the  northern  between  11,000  and  13,000  feet.  Thus  the  mean  limit  is  about 
2,000  feet  higher  than  in  the  Pyrenees,  though  they  lie  in  the  same  latitude. 
This  contrast  must  be  attributed  to  the  greater  general  dryness  of  the  climate,  at 
least  on  the  northern  slopes,  and  to  the  greater  summer  heats  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  portion  under  perpetual  snow  begins  at  the  Osbtek,  or  Oshten,  in  the  west, 
and  extends  eastwards  to  the  Kazbek,  beyond  which  the  snow  rests  throughout 
the  year  only  on  isolated  pcal;s. 
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The  various  meteorological  stations  established  along  the  range  have  approxi- 
mately determined  the  diminution  of  humidity,  owing  to  which  the  snow-line 
rises  gradually  eastwards,  according  as  the  moist  winds  recede  from  the  Euxine 
and  approach  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  where  the  continental  winds  prevail.  On  the 
slopes  facing  the  Black  Sea  the  snow  or  rain  fall  is  three  times  more  abundant 
than  in  the  centre,  and  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  more  so  than  in  the  Kura 
basin  and  the  Apsheron  peninsula.  At  times  not  a  drop  of  water  falls  for  six 
months  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Euru,  for  the  influence  of  the  west  winds 
from  the  Euxine  reaches  no  farther  than  the  Suram  Mount^iins,  which  connect 
the  main  range  with  the  Anti-Caucasus,  east  of  Kuta'is.  The  Caspian  itself 
supplies  very  little  moisture  to  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  because  the  limited  amount 
of  humidity  brought  by  north-east  winds  is  mostly  discharged  on  the  advanced 
spurs  at  the  foot  of  the  Daghestan  highlands. 

Notwithstanding  the  excessive  summer  heats  of  this  region  and  its  higher  snow- 
line, the  mean  annual  temperature  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  even 
of  the  Alps.  For  the  cold  north-east  winds,  being  untempered  by  the  warm 
south-westerly  breezes,  which  are  arrested  by  the  Anatolian  plateaux,  lower  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  Caucasus.  The  climates  of  Caucasia  and  Switzerland  have 
a  common  mean,  but  the  extremes  are  nmch  greater  in  the  Ponto-Caspian  region 
than  in  Central  Europe.  The  temperature  in  summer  and  winter  varies  in  Switzer- 
hind  about  18°  or  19'',  whereas  there  was  a  difference  of  27°  at  Patigorsk  in  1876. 

The  absence  of  snow  produces  a  corresponding  scarcity  of  glaciers.  Yet  they 
are  numerous  enough,  especially  about  the  Elbruz,  and  there  is  almost  continuous 
ice  for  a  distance  of  120  miles  between  the  Juinan-tau  and  the  Kaltber,  above  the 
Ar-dun  valley.  The  lowest  glacier  is  that  of  Kalchi-don,  or  Karagan,  which 
drains  from  the  Adai-kokh  into  the  UpptT  I'rukh  valley.  According  to 
Fresh  field  the  only  Swiss  glacier  of  equal  length  is  that  of  A  lech.  But  as  a  rule 
the  frozen  streams  of  the  Caucasus  descend  no  farther  tlian  7,000  feet  above 
tlie  sea;  that  is,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  corresponding  limits  in  the  Swiss 
Alps.  Unlike  the  snow,  they  reach  a  lower  point  on  the  northern  than  on  the 
southern  slopes,  a  fact  due  to  the  general  relief  of  the  mountains,  which  are  much 
more  abrupt  on  the  south  than  on  the  opposite  side*,  where  they  slope  northwards  in 
long  valleys.  Unmistakable  evidences  of  the  passage  of  former  glaciers  show  that 
in  the  Caucasian,  as  in  the  European  mountain  systc^ras.  the  frozen  streams  reached 
a  much  lower  depth  formerly  than  at  present.  About  the  outlets  of  the  Malka, 
Baksan,  and  Terek  valleys  there  occur  erratic  boulders  suspended  at  a  slight 
elevaticm  along  the  slopes  of  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  plains.  The  Yermolov 
stone,  near  tlie  northern  entrance  of  the  Darial  Gorge,  is  OG  feet  long,  with  a  bulk 
c»f  197,1)00  cubic  feet,  and  similar  blocks  20  ft'ct  long  are  met  at  Vladikavkaz,  and 
even  5  miles  farther  north.  In  Svania  the  upland  villages  now  standing  over 
a  mile  from  the  extremity  of  the  glaciers  arc  built  with  the  detritus  of  the 
moraines  here  stranded  from  former  iriaciers. 

At  present  the  best  known  and  most  frequently  visited  glacier  in  the  Caucasus 
is  the  Devdoraki,  or  Devdoravki,  one  of  the  eight  that  descend  from  the  Elazbek. 
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It  is  visible  at  a  di&liiiiiie  of  over  5  miles  west  of  the  valley  watered  by  the  Terek, 
and  crossed  by  the  military  route  betweea  Vladikavkaz  and  Tiflis.  Its  louer 
course  is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  floodings,  and  while  most  of  the  other 
Caucasian  glaciers  are  retreating,  the  Devdbraki  has  advanced  770  feet  between 
the  years   I86J  and  1876,     The  general  progress  of  the  ice  has  been  calculated 
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the  average  velocity  oti  Mout  Blanc  is 


not  to  escee<l  4  inches  a   day,  whereas 
about  12  inches. 

Vbgetatios — Faoka. 

While  the  lower  limit  of  the  ice-fields  is  higher  in  the  Caucasus  than  in  the 
Alps,  forest  vegetation  reaches  a  higher  point.  True  timber  flourishes  at  a  mean 
elevation  of  7,730  feet.  Then  come  the  azalea  and  rhododendron,  the  dwarf 
laurel  and  bright  green  sorrel,  and  lastly,  the  Alpine  plants  of  the  pastures. 
The  zone  of  trees  is  higher  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern  slopes,  thanks, 
doubtless,  to  their  greater  humidity;    for,  although  they  receive  less  rain,  they 
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lose  less  by  evaporation.  The  greatest  elevation  is  reached,  not  by  evergreen 
pines,  as  in  Central  Europe,  nor  by  the  cedar  and  larch,  as  in  Siberia,  but  by  the 
birch,  while  the  great  forests  of  the  slopes  consist  chiefly  of  conifers,  the  maple, 
lime,  ash,  hornbeam,  beech,  oak,  and  chestnut.  The  valuable  box,  so  largely 
exported  to  England,  and  thence  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  forms  in  certain  parts  of 
Lower  Transcaucasia  impenetrable  masses  of  vegetation,  which,  especially  between 
Poti  and  Nikolaya,  covers  the  whole  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  queen  of 
Caucasian  shrubs  is  the  Azalea  Pontka,  one  of  the  glories  of  terrestrial  vegetation. 
This  lovely  plant,  whose  blood-red  autumn  foliage  contrasts  with  the  dark  green 
of  the  fir,  occupies  a  zone  at  least  6,000  feet  in  vertical  height  between  the 
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advanced  offshoots  and  the  slopes  upwards  of  6,600  feet  high.  In  some  places 
the  azalea  is  replaced  by  the  rhododendron.  The  traditional  belief  in  the  intoxi- 
cating and  even  maddening  effects  of  its  honey  has  not  been  confirmed  by  more 
recent  observation,  and  would  seem  to  rest  on  altogether  exceptional  facts.  In 
Kabarda,  where  bee-farming  is  largely  developed,  no  such  evil  consequences  are 
attributed  to  the  honey  of  the  azalea. 

On  the  lower  slopes  the  wild  vine  twines  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  whose 
branches  are  festooned  with  its  foliage,  intermingled  with  that  of  other  twining 
plants.  The  vine  is  probably  here  indigenous,  and  the  walnut  is  also  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  valleys  of  Imeria.  In  no  other  region  are  there  so  many  stone 
fruits,  several  species  of  which,  elsewhere  unknown,  are  found  growing  wild  in  the 
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foresta  of  Earthalia,  soutb-weat  of  the  Kazbek.  The  Caucasus  is,  in  fact,  tbo 
classic  land  of  fruit  tree*,  and  the  gurdcna,  especially  of  Mingrelia,  abound  in 
flowers  and  fruits,  to  which  Western  culture  might  easily  impart  an  exquisite 
perfume  and  flavour.  But  us  we  proceed  eastwards  from  the  well-watered  shores 
of  the  Euxine  to  the  arid  Caspian  seaboard  the  vegetation  gradually  diminishes  ; 
the  forest  lands  become  less  numerous  as  we  approach  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  main  range  ;  the  dry  steppe  winds  burn  up  the  grass  itself,  and  the  solar  rays 
are  reflected  on  the  bore  rock.  Some  Russian  plants  grow  with  difficulty  even  at 
elevations  where  they  find  a  mean  temperature  answering  to  that  of  their  native 
homes.     The  Russian  soldiers   have  succeeded   in   acclimatizing  the   European 


vegetables  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Svania,  but  the  beloved  birch-tree,  which  might 
remind  them  of  their  distant  fatherland,  nowhere  acquires  a  vigorous  growth. 

The  cultivated  no  less  than  the  wild  plants  reach  a  much  higher  elevation  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  tbun  in  the  Alps,  a  fact  due  to  the  greater  summer 
heats  of  the  former  region.  In  the  district  destined  some  day,  perhaps,  to  be 
pierced  by  the  tunnel  of  the  future  Caucasian  trunk  line  between  the  Ar-don  and 
Lakhva  basins,  all  the  upland  villages  are  surrounded  by  barley-fields  to  an  alti- 
tude of  over  6,500  feet.  In  Ossetia  this  cereal  reaches  the  village  of  Eolota 
(8,230  feet),  and  farther  south  it  ripens  on  the  slopes  of  tho  Alugtiz  at  an  elevation 
of  8,300  feet.  Wheat  also  is  grown  as  high  os  6,700  feet,  or  -l/ldO  feet  higher  than 
in  the  Alps  ;  maize  reaches  3,000  feet,  and  the  vine  3,630  fett,  near  the  village  of 
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Kurtu,  iu  Oasetia ;  but  ihe  best  vintuges  of  Kakbetia  are  tbose  of  the  Alnzai 
valley,  2,500  feet  above  aea-level. 

Many  Caucaaian  forests  have  been  cleared  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  man; 
more  bave  been  wantonly  destrojed,  and  the  destruction  is  still  going  on  in  tb 
most  reckless  manner  where  timber  most  abounds.  To  save  die  labour  of  fellinj 
the  trees,  they  are  burnt  down  at  the  risk  of  setting  fire  to  whole  forests.  Whei 
fodder  fails,  the  trees  are  destroyed,  and  the  cattle  fed  with  their  leaves  an< 
sprouts.  Hence  many  regions  formerly  densely  wooded  are  now  hare,  and  evei 
on  the  upland  slopes  the  woodlands  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

In  spite  of  the  ravages  of  man,  most  of  the  original  wild  animals  of  the  Caucasu 
are  still  found  there.  The  chamois  and  the  tour,  a  species  of  wild  goat,  frequcn 
the  upper  valleys,  and  some  herds  of  the  bison  or  wieaiit,  wrongly  described  aa  th 
aiiroc/iH,  roam  over  the  forests  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Kuban  at  the  foot  o 
Mount  Elbruz.  The  Caucueian  bear,  leas  formidable  than  the  Russian,  is  found  n< 
higher  than  5,000  feet,  the  limit  of  fruit  trees.  Like  the  wolf  and  lynx,  he  inhabit 
the  Abkhtisian  forests,  and  Prendel  met  one  wilhin  6  miles  of  Sukbum-Kaleh.  Thi 
wild  boarhaunta  the  thickets  of  the  lowlunds,  e.'>pecially  along  the  banks  of  tarn 
and  rivers.  The  tiger,  said  to  have  come  from  the  plateaux  of  Persia,  rarel' 
ventures  to  show  himself  on  the  plains  of  Traiiscaucasia,  and  never  penetrates  int' 
the  upland  valleys.  The  leopard,  hyena,  and  jackal  are  not  unfrequently  me 
about  the  Ijowcr  Eura,  and  the  jackal  oecusionally  finds  his  way  across  the  mail 
range  to  the  forests  of  the  northern  slopes.  In  ita  fauna  and  flora  Traoscaucosi; 
already  belongs  to  the  sub-tropical  Asiatic  world,  whereas  in  this  respect  Cis 
Caucasia  must  still  be  included  in  the  Kurupcan  zone. 


Inhabitant* — Varied  Ethnical  akr  Linguistic  Elements. 

The  well-watered  Transcaucasian  plains  might  support  as  great  a  population  a 
France,  and  two  thousand  years  ago  were  probably  abundantly  pcojiled.  Thi 
northern  valleys  ure  also  fertile  enough  to  supply  the  wonts  of  niiilions;  yet  Caucus! 
is  on  the  wliole  less  densely  peupK'd  than  Tliissia  itself.  In  flic  north  the  stepp 
prevails,  and  hei-e  the  pt>pulation  is  restricted  to  the  river  Laiiks.  In  the  south  al» 
the  plains  of  the  Avuxis  and  Lower  Kiira  have  renuiinod  unpeoiilcd,  owing  to  thei 
extremely  unheultliy  climate,  while  in  the  highlands  nearly  all  the  region  abov 
the  forest  zone  is  a  solitude  of  jtasture,  rocks,  or  snows,  fretjuented  only  by  a  fe\ 
henlsmon  and  hunters.  The  highrst  CaucdSJan  village,  Kurush,  in  the  Dagheatai 
highlands,  about  the  source  of  a  hi'ad-slrcam  of  iho  Samur,  is  b,WO  feet  above  sea 
level,  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  IToapico  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ii 
the  Swi-M  Alps.  But  the  Hummits  of  the  chain  rise  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet  abovi 
this  last  inliahitcd  sput  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  most  healthy  zone  lies  between  ;*,500  and  (J,fi50  feet,  and  here  are  situatec 
the  aanitury  stations  where  most  of  the  ofHciala  of  Tiflis,  Erivan,  and  Telisabetpo! 
spend  the  summer  months  The  most  favourite  elevation  is  4,000  feet,  where  th< 
vine,  mulberry,  and  southern  cereals  slill  flourish,  and  where  the  pure  and  cool  ail 
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from  the  glaciers  prevails.  The  Tatars  of  the  hot  valleys  harvest  their  maize  in 
May,  send  their  fjmilies  and  herds  to  the  hills,  and  soon  join  them  themselves, 
returning  to  the  plains  in  time  for  the  autumn  vintage.  Some  of  the  insalubrious 
districts  remain  uninhabited  except  by  a  few  of  the  peasantry  engaged  in  irrigating 
the  maize  and  rice  fields.  Still  the  population  is  densest,  not  in  the  healthy  region 
of  the  advanced  spurs,  but  in  the  valleys  watered  by  the  large  rivers  and  traversed 
by  the  main  highways.  Here  the  population  may  easily  be  doubled  as  soon  as  the 
now  forsaken  irrigating  canals  are  reopened,  thus  bringing  under  cultivation  all 
the  valleys  of  the  Araxis  and  Kura.  According  to  the  old  chronicles  Trans- 
caucasia was  formerly  six  times  more  populous  than  at  present.  When  the 
Mongolian  prince,  Batu  Ehan,  seized  the  land  in  the  thirteenth  century  he 
compelled  every  tenth  adult  male  to  serve  in  his  armies,  thus  raising  a  force  of 
800,000  men.  This  would  imply  a  population  of  16,000,000,  probably  about  the 
same  number  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  commercial  relations  had  fallen  off  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  highways  leading  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian,  formerly 
followed  by  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Genoese,  had  been  completely  abandoned.  In 
1823,  for  the  first  time  probably  for  centuries,  merchandise  was  transported  from 
Redout-Kaleh  to  Baku,  and  this  was  considered  a  memorable  event.  Even  now  the 
communications  between  the  two  slopes  of  the  main  range  are  beset  with  difiiculties. 
It  is  still  un traversed  by  a  line  of  railway,  and  till  recently  the  two  divisions  of 
Caucasia  were  connected  by  one  carriage  road  only.  This  route,  frequently  out 
of  repair,  and  occasionally  even  destroyed  by  avalanches  and  detritus,  runs  east  of 
Mount  Kazbek  through  the  gorges  of  the  Darial,  at  all  times  so  important  in  the 
records  of  migration  and  conquest.  Known  to  the  ancients  as  the  "  Gate  of  the 
Caucasus,"  this  route  forms  in  reality  a  rocky  approach,  whose  issues  were  defended 
by  strongholds,  now  replaced  by  the  fortified  stations  of  the  Russians. 

East  of  the  range  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  commanded  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
escarpments  of  the  Caucasus,  limited  on  the  other  by  the  waters  of  the  Caspian, 
offered  a  second  and  easier  highway  to  the  invading  or  migrating  tribes  advancing 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  or  from  Europe  to  Asia.  But  this  route  might  here  and 
there  be  blocked,  and  one  of  the  passes  at  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  in  Daghestan 
was  barred,  like  the  Darial  Gorge,  by  a  derhent,  or  "  fortified  gate,"  whence  the 
name  of  the  town  commanding  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  Euxine  seaboard 
skirting  the  Western  Caucasus  seems  since  the  Roman  epoch  never  to  have  served 
as  an  historical  route.  But  at  that  time  the  two  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mithridates  were  connected  by  a  road  skirting  the  coast,  and  at  several  points 
milestones  are  still  standing,  which  the  Abkhasians  look  on  as  ''  fairy  altars.*' 
But  this  road  has  been  deserted  since  the  Byzantine  epoch.  For  centuries  this 
coast-  line,  some  250  miles  long,  has  been  beset  by  too  many  natural  obstacles,  and 
guarded  by  tribes  of  too  fierce  a  character,  to  serve  as  a  military  route,  more 
especially  as  the  sea  was  always  open  to  Greeks,  Genoese,  Turks,  and  Russians  to 
prosecute  their  commercial  or  warlike  enterprises  with  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  Genoese  roads,  of  which  traces  have  been  discovered,  did  not  follow  the  coast, 
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but  crossed  the  hills,  thus  connecting  the  inland  districts  with  the  Cuxine 
seaports. 

But  these  great  highways  were  not  forced  without  a  struggle,  and  every  fresh 
invasion  scattered  fresh  fragments  of  nations  amongst  the  surrounding  upland 
valleys.  Thus  the  Caucasus  has  become,  in  the  language  of  Abulfeda,  **  The 
Mountain  of  Languages,"  an  expression  still  current  in  Persia.  Strabo  tells  us 
that  the  Greek  traders  frequenting  the  port  of  Dioscurias,  on  the  Euxine,  met  there 
no  less  than  seventy  peoples,  all  speaking  distinct  languages,  and  Pliny  adds  that 
in  his  time  one  hundred  and  thirty  di  fib  rent  idioms  were  current  in  the  same  place. 
At  present  the  languages  and  dialects  of  the  Caucasus  are  still  estimated  at  seventy. 
But  Uslur,  first  of  Caucasian  philologists,  points  out  that  every  local  variety  is 
regarded  as  a  distinct  language  by  traders  and  travellers,  and  that  in  reality  the 
numerous  Caucasian  dialects  may  be  grouped  in  a  small  number  of  families.  Thus 
the  thirty  of  Daghestan  are  reducible  to  five  radically  distinct.  Many  were  formerly 
spoken  by  powerful  and  widely  diffused  peoples,  now  represented  only  by  a  few 
remnants  lost  amongst  the  hills,  and  whom  a  geologist  has  compared  to  erratic 
loulders,  the  scattered  fragments  of  now  vanished  mountains. 

The  Caucasus,  which  stands  out  so  boldly  against  the  boundless  and  monotonous 
Russian  steppes,  contrasts  no  less  strikingly  in  its  varied  peoples,  races,  and 
languages  with  the  vast  Slav  world  stretching  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Frozen 
Ocean.  Nevertheless  the  Russians  are  now  slowly  penetrating  into  the  valleys  on 
both  slopes  of  the  main  range,  where  they  already  number  about  1,400,000,  or 
nearly  one- fourth  of  the  whole  population.  They  are  in  a  decided  majority  in  the 
districts  bordering  on  Russia  proper;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  province  of  Kuban  and 
the  government  of  Stavropol.  Even  in  Transcaucasia  they  form  one  of  the  chief 
ethnical  elements,  especially  in  the  towns  and  military  stations,  and  here  and  there 
their  Cossack  or  nonconformist  settlements  give  a  great  local  preponderance  to 
the  Slav  race.  Whilst  many  native  tribes  are  disappearing  either  by  extermina- 
tion or  forced  or  voluntary  exile,  whilst  others  are  slowly  diminishing  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  with  the  Russian  invaders,  the  latter  are  steadily  increasing 
in  the  north  by  ceaseless  encro:ichments  on  the  ethnical  frontier-lines,  in  the  south 
by  scattered  colonies  continually  expanding,  and  thus  approaching  each  other  and 
absorbing  the  intervening  spices.* 

Russian  Conquksis — Main  Physical  Divisions. 

The  long  and  laborious  conquest  of  the  Caucisus,  which  took  about  two  hundred 
years,  is  now  a  familiar  topic.     In  the  north  the  Russians  at  first  confined  them- 

*  Population  of  Caucasia  according  to  races : — 

EBtimated  Popubtion. 
lfir>8.  1880. 

UiiHsiiins 8l0,<i00  1,410,000 

Georgians 8'30,000  l,l''50,000 

Tatars  and  Turks 825.000  1,330,000 

Armcniana o20,f»00  720,000 

Lezghians  and  othor  Miphlandors.         .         .  1,400,000  1,050,000 

Persians,  Tats,  and  Talishcs  ....  7/>,000  120,000 

Other  rares 36,000  90,000 
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selves  to  a  line  of  fortified  stations,  where  the  Cossacks  kept  constant  guard,  ready 
at  the  first  signal  to  leap  into  the  saddle.  The  Transcaucasian  provinces  were 
originally  nothing  but  foreign  lands  possessing  no  cohesion  with  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  but  the  pressure  of  the  dominant  race  gradually  increased.  All  the 
lowland  tribes  were  finally  subdued,  while  those  of  the  uplands  were  compelled 
from  year  to  year  to  contract  the  limits  of  their  warlike  incursions.  The  Russians 
not  only  commanded  both  seaboards,  enabling  them  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  their 
allies  or  subjects  in  Mingrelia,  Inieria,  and  Georgia,  but  they  were  from  the  first 
in  possession  of  the  breach  presented  by  the  Caucasus  between  the  Terek  and 
Ara<?va  vallevs.  In  1769  the  Darial  Pass  was  crossed  bv  400  Russians,  and  in 
1784,  1795,  1796,  and  1799  they  again  utilised  this  route.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  Georgia  became  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  a 
military  route  connecting  Transcaucasia  with  the  north  was  constructed  along  the 
Terek  and  Aragva  valleys,  whereby  Caucasia  was  henceforth  divided  into  two 
distinct  fragments.  Pushkin  describes  the  risks  still  incurred  in  1829  bv  travellers, 
traders,  and  others  on  this  highway.  The  daily  progress  under  armed  escort  from 
station  to  station  was  little  more  than  10  miles.  This  first  route  was  succeeded  by 
another  over  the  Mamisson  Pass,  between  the  Terek  and  Rion  valleys,  and  by  others 
through  the  lateral  valleys,  cutting  off  the  forests  in  which  the  highlanders  lurked 
to  fall  upon  the  Russian  foe.  **  I  should  like,"  said  Shamyl,  "  to  anoint  with  holy 
oil  the  trees  of  my  forest,  and  mingle  fragrant  honey  with  the  mud  of  my  high- 
ways, for  in  these  trees  and  this  mud  lies  ray  strength."  But  although  the  bogs 
are  far  from  having  disappeared,  the  upland  forests  are  no  longer  inaccessible,  and 
their  inhabitants  have  been  subdued.  In  a  son;?  by  Lermontov  the  Kazbek  is 
represented  as  rising  in  its  majesty,  and  looking  with  scorn  on  the  puny  swarms 
approaching  from  the  northern  plains  to  scale  it.  But  when  it  sees  them  anned 
with  pickaxe,  shovel,  and  hatchet,  grubbing  in  the  soil  and  felling  the  trees,  it 
trembles  to  its  base,  for  it  now  understands  that  the  day  of  thraldom  is  at 
hand. 

Caucasia  consists  of  a  number  of  distinct  physical  and  ethnical  regions,  which 
must  be  described  apart,  although  they  are  becoming  daily  more  united  by  the 
bonds  of  common  interests.  All  the  Western  Caucasus,  tapering  towards  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  forms,  with  the  Kuban  basin  and  neighbouring  steppes,  one  of  these 
natural  regions ;  another  comprises  the  Central  Caucasus,  the  home  of  so  many 
different  tribes ;  while  a  third  embraces  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  whose  inhabitants 
are  sometimes  collectively  known  as  Gortzi,  or  "  Highlanders.*'  The  Terek  basin, 
the  plains  and  lakes  of  the  Kuma,  the  half-drained  bed  of  a  former  sea,  offer  a 
marked  contrast  to  this  highland  region.  In  the  south  the  Rion  and  Chorukh 
basins,  partly  rescued  from  the  Turks,  are  inhabited  by  people  of  one  stock,  and 
constitute  a  fairly  well-defined  ethnical  province.  But  in  the  east  the  districts 
watered  by  the  Kura  offer  no  such  racial  unity,  for  this  region  is  shared  by 
both  Georgians  and  Tatars.  Still  it  forms  at  least  a  distinct  geographical  province, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Araxis  valley,  which  is  occupied  by  Tatars 
and  Armenians  in  common. 
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II.— "WESTERN  CAUCASUS:  KUBAN  BASIN. 

AUKIIASIANS,   CIRCASSIANS,   COSSACKS  (IF  THE  BLACK  SEA. 

Wk-ht  of  the  biglilanda  culminating  witt  Mount  Elbruz,  the  CaucsBus  becomes  a 
coast  range,  falling  in  abrupt  escarpments  towards  the  Black  Sea.  The  slope  la 
continued  to  a  great  depth  under  the  surface,  for  even  close  to  the  shore  the 
sounding-line  reveals  a  depth  of  over  12,000  feet.  The  first  section  of  the  coast 
range  west  of  Elbruz  retains  a  great  elevation,  and  is  commanded  by  snowy  crests 
10,000  to  12,000  foet  high.  Here  also,  as  in  the  Central  Caucasus,  the  main  ridge 
is  flaalced  by  parallel  chains,  which  with  the  transverse  ridges  form  long  depres- 
sions, and  invariably  present  their  steep  sides  towards  the  middle  chain,  their 
gentler  slopes  towards  the  sej.  The  tracks  across  the  range  ascend  the  valleys 
parallel  with  it  until  they  reach  the  pjsses,  and  thus  easily  skirt  the  peaks.  Near 
Mount  Elbruz  the  range  rises  above  the  snow-line.  Here  are  the  Juman-tau,  the 
Mnrukh,  and  in  the  centre  the  magnificent  Oshten,  or  Oshtek,  beyond  which  the 

Fig.  ^i.— Tkb  Wehters  Cavcahl'w  bben  raoM  arv  C*pb  KoDom. 


crests  diminish  rapidly  in  elevation  towards  the  north-west.  The  last  point- taking 
the  name  of  mountain  is  the  Idofeopaz,  south-east  of  the  port  of  Novo-Rosaiisk, 
after  which  there  are  nothing  but  hills,  whose  base  merges  with  the  alluvia  of  the 
Taman  peninsula.*  The  rungr*  is  crossed  by  fuw  and  little- frequented  tracks,  and 
even  the  military  station  of  Sukhum-Iviileh  is  unconnected  by  any  direct  strategic 
route  with  the  Kuban  valley.  Pending  the  completion  in  1883  of  the  carriage 
road,  travellers  are  obliged  to  follow  the  coast  across  the  sandy  and  shingly 
beach. 


River  Systems — Kuban  Ba.six. 

Although  the  coost  climate  is  very  moist,  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Euzineare 

loo  short  to  he  very  copious.     They  are  mostly  mere  torrents,  which  carry  off  the 

•  Chief  elcTBtioiu  in  the  WraUTii  Caiit'nfliis :  — 
F*ct-   ■ 

Mount  EltiruK) 


Oshten  . 
Maruhh  Puss 
Sdnohnro  Para 


8,000 


Xashar  I'lisa  (near 
PB<'f;iinhl(o  Paaa 


Fnt. 
9.774 
6,200 

2,ua 
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rain-water  f tilling  on  the  uplands.  But  a  few  rivers  in  the  southern  valleys,  such  as 
the  Eodar,  Bzib,  and  Mzimta,  acquire  a  certain  importance,  thanks  to  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  maiu  chain  and  side  ridges  enclosing  their  upper  cour:»es.  Most  of 
these  upland  valleys  bear  the  traces  of  old  lakes,  which  have  been  drained  either 
by  the  torrents  or  by  underground  streams  making  their  way  through  caverns 
excavated  in  the  Jurassic  limestone  rocks.  Thus  the  Michish,  represented  on  most 
maps  as  an  independent  river,  is  really  a  branch  of  the  Bzib,  passing  for  2  miles 
under  the  Pskhuv  Mountain,  and  escaping  through  an  outlet  near  the  coast.  The 
Pitzunda  River,  running  close  to  the  Bzib,  presents  a  phenomenon  of  a  different 
order,  for  it  seems  to  have  changed  its  course  within  the  historic  period  from  the 
south  to  the  north  of  Pitzunda. 

The  Abkhasian  streams  are  of  little  importance  except  for  irrigation  purposes 
in  the  lovely  gurdeiis  and  orchards  on  the  coast.  Here  the  palm  is  associated  with 
European  plants,  beneath  whose  shade  wind  avenues  of  the  rose  and  jasmine.  But 
most  of  the  streams  flowing  from  the  hills  now  form  swamps  at  the  outlet  of  their 
valleys,  where  they  poison  the  atmosphere  and  decimate  the  people.  Hence  the 
natives  generally  fix  their  homes  far  from  the  unhealthy  coast  lands,  either  in  the 
forests  or  on  the  bare  plateaux.  As  soon  as  the  climate  has  been  improved  by 
drainage  and  clearing  the  ground  of  its  rank  vegetation,  this  part  of  the  Euxine 
seaboard,  some  240  miles  long,  will  become  a  second  Crimea  for  the  Russians. 
Still  the  Abkhasian  coast,  while  warmer  and  less  subject  to  fogs  than  the  Crimean, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  less  sheltered  except  on  the  south  side  of  the  lateral 
ridges.  The  average  high  temperature  of  the  water  contributes  greatly  to  raise 
that  of  the  land,  which  till  the  end  of  November  stands  as  high  as  58°  or  59°  Fahr., 
varying  at  Sukhum-Kaleh  in  winter  from  45°  to  46°  Fahr.  The  south-west  gales 
blow  with  great  violence  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  during  their  prevalence 
navigation  is  very  dangerous  on  a  coast  destitute  of  good  harbours  of  refuge.  The 
Abkhasian  seaboard  is  completely  sheltered  from  the  cold  north-east  blasts  which 
sweep  the  Caspian  and  Kuma  steppes.  But  at  its  northern  extremity  Western 
Caucasia  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  arrest  this  bora  of  the  Euxine,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  the  Italian  and  Greek  sailors  frequenting  these  waters.  On  January  1*2 th, 
1848,  the  vessels  riding  at  anchor  ofi*  Xovo-Rossiisk  were  driven  seawards  or 
stranded,  and  one  of  them  sank  with  all  its  crew,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
dense  spray  suddenly  freezing  in  the  rigging  and  on  deck. 

The  northern  slope  of  the  coast  range  belongs  to  the  Kubun  basin.  This  river, 
the  Kuman  of  the  Nogai  Tatars,  and  Kubin  of  the  Abkhasians,  is  fed  by  the  Elbruz 
glaciers,  and  receives  all  the  torrents  and  streams  of  the  Western  Caucasian  valleys, 
except  a  few  rivulets  lost  in  the  steppe  before  reaching  the  main  stream.  Swollen 
three  times  during  the  year  by  the  spring  rains,  the  melting  of  the  snows  in 
summer,  and  the  autumn  downpours,  it  often  assumes  the  proportions  of  a  large 
river  from  700  to  over  1,200  feet  wide,  and  upwards  of  10  feet  deep.  But  at  low 
water  in  August  and  September  it  is  nowhere  more  than  4  feet  deep,  and  in  some 
years  the  northern  arm  of  its  delta  runs  dry.  All  attempts  have  hitherto  failed  to 
render  it  permanently  navigable,  although  since  1873  the  steamers  from  Kertch 
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ascend  as  far  as  the  Tifliaakuya  stanitza  16  miles  west  of  the  Rostov-Vladikuvkaz 
railway.     Beyond  this  point  it  is  nuvigable  only  for  flat- bottomed  boats. 

Thirty  miles  from  the  coast  the  Kiibun,  which  has  a  mean  volume  eetimated  at 
39,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  branches  off  into  two  orms,  and  these  again  ramify 
into  nnmeroue  minor  channels.      The  Protok,  the  main  northern  branch,  flows 
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towards  the  Akht;iii  iiman,  an  inlet  in  the  Sen  of  Azov.  Tlic  Kara-Kuban,  the 
southern  and  most  copious,  after  traversing  the  marshy  lands  of  the  Taman 
peninsula,  again  ramifies  Iwlow  TenirCik,  tlist^h urging  purtly  into  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
partly  info  the  Euxinc  throiigli  a  shifting  bo'jlKir,  or  sandy  chiiniicl  inaccessible  to 
largo  craft.  The  two  mouths  are  distant  CO  miles  lu  a  straight  line,  and  at  least 
lyO  round  the  coast.     The  delta  itself,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Nile  in  form, 
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consists  of  alluvial  deposits  made  in  the  inner  basin  of  a  "  liman/'  or  lagoon, 
separated  by  an  older  strip  of  sand  from  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  soil  held  in  solution 
by  the  Kuban  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  480,  these  deposits  would  have 
rapidly  filled  the  liman  were  they  not  carried  away  by  the  current  partly  to  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  and  partly  directly  to  the  Euxine. 

TaMAN    PENlXbULA. 

The  lower  stream  has  oft^n  shifted  its  bed,  and  islands  and  channels  have  so 
frequently  changed  place  that  the  de^icriptions  of  the  old  writers  are  no  longer 
intelligible.  So  recently  as  the  fifteenth  century  the  chief  discharge  was  into  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  and  since  that  time  it  has  oscillated  between  the  two  branches,  every 
fresh  inundation  modifying  the  currents.  The  Taman  peninsula  is  everywhere 
studded  with  marshes  and  eriks,  or  false  rivers,  the  remains  of  former  freshets,  and 
with  river  beds  and  banks  showing  in  their  alluvial  strata  the  successive  levels  of 
the  stream.  Although  about  24  miles  broad,  the  whole  peninsula  is  frequently 
transformed  to  its  former  insular  condition  by  the  lakes  and  side  channels  of  the 
main  branch.  But  though  thus  surrounded  by  water,  this  is  not  a  lowland 
district,  for  it  consists  of  five  parallel  chains  of  hills,  occasionally  rising  480  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  separated  one  from  the  other  by  alluvial  tracts,  which  were 
formerly  inlets,  and  are  still  partly  covered  with  lakes. 

The  mud  volcanoes  of  the  Taman  peninsula  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time  far 
more  active  than  at  present.  They  run  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  axis  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  parallel  ridges,  and  it  was  in  the  same  line  that  a  volcanic  islet 
was  erupted  in  1799  near  the  town  of  Temruk.  This  mud  islet,  which  was 
about  1,330  feet  in  circumference,  with  an  elevation  of  13  feet  above  the  sea, 
soon  disappeared,  but  was  replaced  in  1814  by  a  second  cone,  which  remained 
some  time  above  the  surface.  These  mud  hills  of  the  Taman  peninsula  are 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  on  the  globe,  for  they  present  the  complete  succes- 
sion of  phenomena  from  the  simple  oozing  of  mud  to  distinct  volcanic  eruptions. 
The  Temruk  islet  is  said  to  have  vomited  smoke  and  flames  in  1799,  and  the 
Kuku-Oba,  or  "Blue  Hill,"  7  miles  north-west  of  Taman,  opened  its  crater  in 
1794,  ejecting  flames  and  fragments  of  frozen  earth  to  a  distance  of  over  half  a 
mile.  Other  volcanic  cones  cast  up  stones,  accompanied  by  argillaceous  muds, 
seaweed,  roots  of  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants,  showing  that  they  evidently 
communicated  with  the  bed  of  the  limans  and  sea.  Formerly  numerous  frag- 
ments of  Greek  and  Scythian  pottery  were  found  amongst  the  erupted  matter, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cones.  In  explanation  of  this  fact  Pallas 
suggests  that  the  ancients  may  have  been  accustomed  to  throw  in  vases  and  other 
objects  as  offerings  to  the  volcanoes. 

The  naphtha  springs  of  the  peninsula  and  north  side  of  Western  Caucasia 
also  run  in  the  line  of  the  mud  cones.  The  tertiary  lands  whose  clays  and  marls 
contain  this  valuable  substance  occupy  an  upheaved  area  of  at  least  620  square 
miles,  and  are  also  continued  under  the  limans.     Lake  Temr&k  itself  contains  a 
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small  quantity,  which,  however,  does  not  preveat  the  pike,  perch,  prawns,  and 
other  tish  from  living  in  its  waters.  Although  wolla  have  heen  sunk  only  in  the 
most  piomising  sites,  the  results  have  beea  so  far  quite  as  satisfactory  as  might  be 
expected.  The  works  were  begun  in  1*^66  in  the  Euda-ko,  or  "Naphtha 
Valley,"  on  u  piece  of  ground  presented  by  the  Czar  to  one  of  his  generate. 
The  first  well  yielded  about  2,400  gallons  dully,  but  most  of  this  minfTul  oil  was 
lost,  the  reservoir  having  been  swept  away  by  sudden  rains.  The  well  itself 
soon  ran  dry,  but  six  others  were  opened  in  1870,  which  jointly  yleldt-d  62,000 
tons  a  year.  After  the  boring  the  jets  of  naphtha  often  rose  to  a  height  of 
50  feet  above  the  ground.  Were  the 
district  properly  worked  and  con- 
nected by  rail  with  the  Anapa  coast 
and  Kuban  basin,  it  might  produce 
700,000,000  gallons  of  distilled  oil 
yearly. 


Fig.  -H.—Tut  Kukv-Oba  Mid  Volca; 
Aeeordisg  to  PbIIu.    Scale  1 :  i3,00a 
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TANTs — The  Cherkessks, 


Few  regions  of  the  Old  World  have 
shifted  Ihoir  papulations  more  fre- 
quently than  Western  Caucasia  and 
the  Kuban  busin.  Since  the  middle 
of  tliG  century  wari),  massacres,  and 
exile  have  caused  the  disappearance 
of  tribes  atid  whole  nations  Irom  the 
valleys  limited  eistwiirds  by  the 
Elbruz,  where  they  liuve  been  replaced 
by  otht-r  races.  The  course  of  history 
has  been  abruptly  arrested ;  traditions, 
L^^rf^        '^  languagi's,   diulects,  have   irrevocably 

f— -^  perished,   nothing    remaining   in   the 

land  except  geographical  names  more 
^^^^^^^^^  1.650  Foet.  or  IcRs  disturtcd  in  the  untrained  mouth 

of  strangers. 
In  the  last  century  the  steppes  of  Clrcassia  were  still  mostly  peopled  by  the 
Cberkesses,  who  even  owned  grazing  lands  north  of  the  Kumn,  and  procured  their 
sslt  from  the  lakes  in  the  Maninh  depression.  In  IS-'jO  they  numbered  about 
500,000  in  Western  Caucasia,  and  even  in  18(i4,  after  the  wars  ending  in  the 
Ilussian  conquest,  they  were  slill  estimated  at  ;f(IO,(tOO.  But  n(jw  they  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  nationality  in  the  enunlry,  and  in  all  Caucasia  they 
will  soon  be  represented  by  a  few  individuals  only.  The  Abkhasiuns  also  of  the 
Euxine  seaboard  and  southern  valUys  have  mostly  disiippcureil,  although  nomi- 
nally subject-ed  to  Russian  rule  since  ISIO,  and  treated  far  more  leniently  than 
the  Cberkesses.     They  wore  reduced  from  about  150,000  in  ISiii  to  00,000  in 
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1877,  and  whole  valleys  were  completely  deserted  when  over  20,000  emigrated 
in  mass  after  the  struggle  between  the  Russians  and  Turks  for  the  possession  of 
Sukhum-Ealeh  during  the  late  war.  Their  place  has  been  partially  supplied  by 
Russians,  and  the  sites  of  their  former  habitations  are  now  known  only  by  romantic 
graveyards  overgrown  with  the  wild  plum,  apple,  pear,  and  vine. 

Vanquished  by  the  armies  of  Nicholas,  the  Adigheh,  or  Cherkesses  of  the 
northern  slopes  and  Upper  Kuban  valleys,  preferred  exile  to  permanent  subjec- 
tion to  the  Russian  yoke,  76,000  alone  accepting  the  conditions  offered  them  by 
the  Russians.  Happy  to  be  rid  of  such  enemies,  the  Government  hastened  to 
facilitate  their  departure,  and  their  exodus  ended  in  wholesale  transportation.  A 
proclamation  issued  in  1864,  after  the  last  battle,  ordered  all  the  Adigheh  **  to 
quit  their  valleys  "  within  a  month's  time  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  over  four-fifths  of  the  people  were  driven  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  from  valley  to  valley  until  they  found  refuge  in  Anatolia, 
Cyprus,  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey.  Thus  were  260,000 
transported  by  sea  to  the  temporary  depots  at  Trebizond,  Samsun,  and  Sinope 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1864,  and  according  to  the  official  returns  398,000 
Cherkesses  emigrated  between  1858  and  1864.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what  the 
sufferings  and  mortality  must  have  been  of  these  refugees,  crowded  on  board  small 
craft,  or  exposed  in  wretched  hovels  to  hunger,  cold,  and  hardships  of  every  sort. 
In  many  places  more  than  half  had  perished  of  starvation  or  disease  a  few  months 
after  quitting  their  homes.  And  even  on  reaching  the  districts  assigned  to  them, 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  hostile  populations,  of  different  race,  speech, 
religion,  and  customs.  They  themselves  assumed  the  air  of  conquerors,  con- 
tinuing their  warlike  or  predatory  habits,  and  seizing  with  the  sword  the  fruits  of 
the  plough.  The  exile  of  the  Cherkesses  was  disastrous  alike  to  them  and  to  those 
with  whom  they  were  thrown. 

Although  but  few  Cherkesses  survive  in  the  Caucasus,  they  have  so  long  been 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  Caucasian  tribes  generally,  and  they  have  exercised  so 
much  influence  on  those  who  have  not  yet  emigrated,  that  they  require  to  be 
studied  as  they  existed  before  the  exodus  of  1864.  At  that  time  their  determined 
resistance  to  the  Russian  invader  had  earned  for  them  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  roost  heroic  peoples  on  the  globe.  Their  chivalrous  traditions,  the 
patriarchal  simplicity  of  their  habits,  their  physical  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form, 
rendered  them  unquestionably  the  foremost  race  in  the  Caucasus,  so  that  their 
name  came  to  be  often  applied  in  a  general  way  to  all  the  highland  tribes. 
Unfortunately  they  lived  only  for  war,  and  the  very  word  Cherkess  was  usually 
explained  to  mean  **  Brigands,"  "Banditti,"  or  **  Highwaymen,*'  although  it 
more  probably  derives  from  the  Kerketen  of  Strabo.  Strangers  find  extreme 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  their  rude  and  guttural  language,  and  in  their  warlike 
expeditions  they  are  said  to  have  made  use  of  a  peculiar  dialect. 

The  Cherkesses  belong  probably  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Georgians,  Lezghians, 
Chechenzes,  and  other  mixed  or  non-Aryan  tribes  of  Caucasia.  ^Mostly  very 
handsome,  they  are  tall,  slim,  and  broad-shouldered,  with  oval  features,   light 
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complexion,  bright  eyes,  abundant  hair,  mostly  black,  but  occasionally  also 
chestnut  and  fair.  Both  sexes  consider  obesity  and  other  physical  defects  as 
disgraceful,  and  those  who  are  so  afflicted  abstain  from  appearing  at  the  public 
feasts  and  popular  gatherings.  Regarding  beauty  as  the  privilege  of  their  race, 
thev  seldom  intermarried  with  aliens.  Their  dress,  of  a  remarkably  elegant  type, 
is  admirably  suited  to  these  erect  and  pliant  figures,  and  has  accordingly  become  a 
sort  of  national  costume  for  all  the  Caucasians,  including  even  the  Russian  Cossacks 
and  the  peaceful  Jews,  who  are  sometimes  found  wearing  the  c/icrkemka,  with  its 
cartouch  pouch,  in  their  case  "  more  ornamental  than  useful." 

Like  the  Albanians  of  the  Pindus  highlands,  with  whom  they  present  many 
points  of  resemblance,  the  Cherkcsses  regard  the  vendetta  as  the  supreme  law. 
Blood  demands  blood,  and  the  murderer  must  die,  unless  he  purchase  redemption, 
or  succeed  in  kidnapping  a  child  from  the  family  of  his  enemy,  in  order  to  bring 
it  up  as  his  own,  and  then  restore  it  to  the  paternal  home.  Family  feuds  lasted 
for  generations  ;  yet,  unlike  his  Svanian  neighbour,  the  Cherkess  scorned  to  lurk 
in  stone  houses,  but,  trusting  to  his  strong  arm,  resided  only  in  slightly  constructed 
wooden  huts.  Vengeance,  however,  was  never  exacted  in  the  presence  of  women, 
sacred  beings,  who  might  with  a  gesture  arrest  tlie  hand  of  the  slayer,  and  who 
yet  belonged  themselves  to  fathers  or  husbands  claiming  the  right  to  kill  thein 
with  impunity.  According  to  the  old  custom,  the  young  mnn  seized  by  force  his 
intended  bride.  The  daughter  of  the  Clierkess  knew  beforehand  that  she  must 
quit  the  paternal  home  either  by  a  real  or  feigned  abduction,  or  else  be  sold  in 
foreign  lands ;  yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  the  tliought  of  exile  and  the  life 
of  the  harem  seldom  caued  her  aiiv  dread.  Traditionallv,  however,  thev  con- 
fidently  expected  that  their  beauty,  good  manners,  and  poetic  hniguage  would 
insure  to  them  the  position  of  legitimate  wives  of  distinguished  persons.  The 
boys,  on  the  other  hand,  were  generally  brought  up,  not  by  their  parents,  but  by 
an  afalih,  or  *' teacher,"  chosen  especially  for  his  physical  and  moral  qualities,  his 
courage,  politeness,  eloquence,  skill  in  arms  and  horstnianship.  When  his 
education  was  over  the  young  man  returned  to  his  home,  but  never  ceased  to 
regard  the  atalik  as  a  true  father.  Thanks  to  the  care  thus  taken  in  their 
education,  the  Cherkcsses  claimed  to  have  become  **  the  most  polite  people  in  the 
world." 

Although  proud  of  their  national  freedum,  they  were  not  all  equal  among>t 
themselves.  Yet,  while  forming  three  castes  of  princes,  of  nobles  reduced  by 
intestine  feuds,  and  the  simple  peasantry,  all  were  grouped  in  Jfrus/i,  or  "  brother- 
hoods," and  it  was  these  associations  of  men  devoted  to  each  other  unto  death  that 
rendered  their  resistance  so  formidable  to  the  Russians.  The  authority  of  the 
nobles  prevailed  mostly  in  the  plains,  where  they  had  in  some  places  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  quasi-feudal  system.  But  their  peasantry  fled  to  the  highland 
Cherkcsses  for  protection.  Hence  the  incessant  wars,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
the  nobles,  many  of  whom  adopted  the  fatal  policy  of  applying  to  strangers  for 
aid.  Below  the  three  classes  of  freemen  there  were  the  slaves,  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  refugees  and  prisoners  of  war.     The  will  of  the  freemen  expressed  in  the 
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public  gatherings  had  the  force  of  law,  and  the  princes  and  nobles  constituted  the 
executive.  The  priests,  though  ranking  with  the  lords,  had  but  little  influence, 
for,  owing  to  the  confusions  of  creeds,  the  Cherkesses  were  at  once  pagans, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans.  As  pagans  they  worshipped  Shibleh,  god  of 
thunder,  war,  and  justice,  and  to  him  after  the  victory  were  sacrificed  the  fairest 
of  the  flock.  They  venerated  the  tree  blasted  by  lightning,  beneath  which  the 
criminal  found  a  safe  refuge.  The  gods  of  the  air,  water,  woodlands,  fruit  trees, 
and  herds,  all  animated  by  the  breath  of  the  Great  Spirit,  had  also  their  special 
worship,  and  received  offerings,  if  only  a  few  drops  solemnly  poured  out  from  the 
goblet.  To  soothe  the  stormy  sea,  and  induce  it  to  spare  the  mariner,  mother, 
wife,  or  betrothed  committed  her  votive  offerings  to  the  mouutain  torrent,  by 
which  they  were  borne  to  the  Euxine,  whose  response  was  the  soughing  of  the 
winds  and  the  banking  up  of  the  clouds. 

Such  was  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Cherkesses ;  but  till  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  nobles  mostly  claimed  to  be  Christians,  and  worshipped  in 
the  chapels,  whose  ruins  are  still  met  here  and  there  on  the  hill- tops.  But  the 
Sheikh  Mansur,  whom  the  Russians  afterwards  sent  to  die  in  the  island  of 
Solovetz,  in  the  White  Sea,  made  nearly  all  his  countrymen  Sunnite  Moham- 
medans. The  influence  of  the  Crimean  khans  worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
faith  of  Islam  became  more  and  more  intensified  according  as  hatred  of  the 
Christian  Muscovite  invaders  increased.  Nevertheless  certain  Moslem  practices, 
especially  polygamy,  were  not  generally  introduced,  and  the  old  family  life  held 
its  ground.  In  religious  zeal  neither  the  Cherkesses  nor  other  western  high- 
landers  are  to  be  compared  with  the  Kara-chai,  or  "  Black  River  '*  Tatars  of  the 
southern  Kuban  valleys,  west  of  Mount  Elbruz,  who  are  strict  Mohammedans, 
engaged  in  trade,  and  as  intermediaries  between  the  northern  and  southern 
Caucasian  tribes. 

The  AiJKHASiANs  and  Cossacks. 

The  Abkhasians,  who  still  retain  in  a  slightly  modified  form  the  name  of 
Abazes,  by  which  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  call  themgelves  Absua,  or 
**  People."  Before  the  great  emigrations  they  occupied  nearly  all  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Caucasus  between  the  Ingur  and  Bzib  vallejs,  and  at  certain  points 
encroached  on  the  Cherkess  territory  on  the  opposite  slope.  I'heir  speech 
resembles  that  of  the  Adigheh,  but  they  differ  greatly  from  them  in  appearance 
and  customs.  The  Absua  are  shorter,  of  browner  complexion  and  blacker  hair 
.than  the  Cherkesses,  and  their  features  are  mostly  irregular,  with  a  harsh,  wild 
expression.  Hence  slaves  of  this  race  commanded  no  more  than  half  the  price  of 
their  Circassian  neighbours.  Though  of  less  chivalrous  app?arance,  like  them 
they  preferred  to  live  by  the  sword,  or  scour  the  sea  as  corsairs.  Before  the 
Euxine  had  become  a  **  Russian  lake,"  their  long  galleys,  impelled  by  oar  or  sail, 
and  with  crews  of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  men,  ventured  along  all  the 
shores  of  Anat<jlia,  the  Crimea,  and  European  Turkey.  Many  also  took  service  or 
became  slaves  in  Egypt,  where  they  were  numerously  represented  amongst  the 
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Miimcilukcs,  QD(1  where  not  a  few  cclcbritiea  were  nutives  of  some  upland  ALkhasian 
valley.  Like  tlie  Clierkesses,  they  formed  warlike  confederacies  with  their  princes, 
nobles,  and  fteenicn,  leaving  to  (slaves  the  hardships  of  field  operations.  Some 
were  still  uiiuequuinted  with  money  belure  the  Rusisiun  rule,  exchanges  being 
usually  effected  by  a  cow,  whoso  calves  represented  the  interest.  It  thus  some- 
times  hyppened  that  after  a  few  years  a  small  loan  hud  to  be  repuid  by  a  whole 
herd.  But  in  lr<C7  this  primitive  mode  of  usury  was  replaced  by  that  which  is  in 
vogue  amt^ng.it  "civilised  "  nations.  Like  the  Cberkessians  also,  they  were  still 
pagans  in  thought,  while  retaining  the  traces  of  the  old  Christian  worship  in  tbeir 
Moslem  creed.  Thus  they  respected  churches  and  the  cros*,  eat  pork,  and 
brought  to  their  temples  votive  oHerings  of  arms,  coats  of  mail,  or  garments. 
Even  iiuu'  u  chapel,  traditionally  atipposed  to  have  been  built  by  St.  Paul  on  an 
offshoot  of  the  Marukh,  is  one  of  their 
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chief  places  of  pilgriinage.  But  the 
mostrevered  temple  was  still  the  forest, 
where  tlicy  loved  to  pronounce  their 
solemn  vows,  and  suspend  their  offer- 
ings on  the  branches  of  the  sacred  ouk. 
Here  were  uUo  formerly  placed  the 
cofhos  of  their  dead,  in  the  belief  that 
the  gaseous  explosions  would  cause  the 
demons  to  respect  their  repose.  They  pay 
extreme  devotion  to  the  departed,  and 
llieir  burial-places  are  fur  better  cared 
for  than  the  dwellings  of  the  living. 

Several  thousand  Abkhazians  still 
orcupytheuiiporvullejs  of  the  Southern 
(Caucasus,  whereas  the  Adigheh  have 
ci'ased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  nationality 
tin  tlie  opposite  slopes.  Here  the 
Ivura-chai  alone  have  succeeded  in 
hitherto  resisting  the  advancing  Muscovite  element.  Elsewhere  the  Hussions  are 
encroaching  incessantly  on  the  domain  of  the  now  .subdued  highlandera.  The 
Dotives  of  the  Caucasus  Ibrmerly  looked  towards  the  siiutli  as  the  source  of 
civilisation,  and  they  received  mainly  from  Georgia  ihcir  arms,  costly  stuffs,  and 
haters.  Now  liny  arc  fain  to  turn  towanl.i  the  nc)rlb,  whence  come  the  ukases, 
the  armies,  and  the  eoliini»t.s  destined  one  day  to  Eilisorli  thcni.  Great  Russians, 
Little  Russians,  Co.nsacks  of  bolh  branches,  take  part  in  this  miirralory  movement, 
to  which  the  Government  has  imimrti-d  a  distinitly  military  chaiMctcr  by  organ- 
izing the  sctller.i  in  cimipanies,  battalions,  and  n-rinient-s.  All  Western  Caucasia 
may  be  said  to  be  already  Itupsian.  IJoheinian  colnnists  al«,  who  have  received 
allotments  in  Circassia,  arc  gradually  anialgamutiiig  with  tho  con(]itering  race,  and 
the  number  of  Slav  immigrants  in  the  Adiglieh  territory  h;is  already  long 
Burp^i-sscd  lliat  of  the  natives. 
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The  pluina  of  the  Lower  Eubaa  and  TaiULin  peninsula  have  been  more  subject 
than  iDoal  regions  to  successive  cliunges  of  popuhition,  unaccompanied  liy  any 
appreciable  mingling  of  races.  The  affinities  can  no  longer  be  determint'd  of  the 
builders  of  the  dolmens  scattered  over  the  pt-ninsulu  and  neighbouring  lund^,  but 
elsewhere  unknown  in  Caucasia.  These  dolmens  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
other  countries  by  the  circular  opening  in  the  anterior  slab,  large  enough  to  aliow 
of  a  child's  head  being  passed  through.  The  history  of  the  Kuban  valley  does 
not  embrace  these  monuments  of  the  age  of  iron,  for  it  reaches  back  scarcely  more 
than  ten  centuries,  to  a  time  when  this  region  was  occupied  by  the  Khazars  and 
PolovtKi,  a  remnant  of  whom  were  the  Kuraans,  who  settled  in  Hungary. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  the  Russian  colony  of  Tmularukan  Iwd 
already  been  established  in  the  Taman  district,  where  they  had  formed  relations 
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with  otlitr  Rti^sinn  settlers  in  the  Crimea.  The  chronicles  describe  their  struggles 
with  the  Yiisscs  and  Ko;6gM,  predercssors  of  the  Cherkesses,  and  an  inscribed 
stone  found  ne.ir  Tanian,  and  now  in  the  Herniitapo  Museum,  St.  Petersburg, 
bears  witness  to  the  advanced  stiite  of  civilisation  of  the  early  Russian  settlers  in 
this  region.  But  they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  hold  their  ground  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  populations,  and  the  country  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Tatar 
tribes  under  Mongol  princes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  other 
Russiiins  made  their  appearance,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  refugees,  in  this  region. 
These  were  the  iVcXT"<of/:i' Cossacks,  who  preferred  the  rule  of  the  Crimean  Khun  to 
that  of  Peter  the  Gre.it,  and  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  numerous  Raskolniks 
from  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  country  was  thus  soon  rcpeopled  by  Russians, . 
who   cultivated  the   soil,   established   fisheries   on   the  rivers   and   lagoons,  and 
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introduced  tke  fine  Ukranlan  cuttle  since  propagated  in  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces.  But  these  industrious  settlers,  falling  under  the  Czar's  displeasure, 
were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  first  amongst  the  Cherkesses,  and  afterwards  in 
Asiatic  and  European  Turkey.  Most  of  them  became  ultimately  absorbed  in  the 
surrounding  Moslem  populations.  They  were  succeeded  by  some  two  thousand 
Nogai  Tatar  families  from  the  Crimea,  who  were  in  their  turn  removed  in  mas8 
by  the  Russian  conquerors  to  the  steppes  west  of  the  Don. 

Henceforth  the  country  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  and  was 
disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  Catherine  and  her  all-powerful  minister,  Potomkin. 
The  unfortunate  Lower  Dnieper  Cossacks,  after  many  vicissitudes,  were  trans- 
ferred, in  1793,  to  the  marshy  wastes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuban.  Numbering 
17,000  fighting-men,  they  were  at  first  well  received  by  the  Cherkesses,  but  soon 
changed  from  friends  to  foes  and  conquerors.  The  wjr  of  conquest  was  a  war  of 
surprises.  Redoubts,  watch-towers,  and  fortified  stanitzas  were  established  at  all 
strategical  points  along  the  Kuban,  and  to  guard  against  the  enemy  lurking  in  its 
sedgy  banks  there  were  formed  those  formidable  plastuni  which  became  the  terror 
of  the  Cherkess  outposts  in  the  protracted  border  warfare.  During  these 
conflicts  the  Cossacks  became  gradually  assimilated  in  manners,  habits,  and  dress 
to  the  highland  Caucasians,  from  whom  they  could  not  always  be  easily  distin- 
guished. 

Ilnnd  in  hand  with  this  hostile  struggle  of  some  seventy  years,  the  Cossacks 
maintained  another  against  the  outwarjl  surrounding,  which  is  still  far  from 
concluded.  At  their  arrival  towns,  villages,  canals,  highways,  everything  had 
disappeared.  The  process  of  resettlement  also  progressed  very  slowly  in  steppe 
lands,  partly  destitute  of,  partly  covered  by  water.  In  the  Kuban  delta,  where 
fever  is  endemic,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  high,  in  some  years  often  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  the  birtlis.  On  an  average  one- third  of  the  children  die  in  the 
first  year,  and  half  the  generation  has  disappeared  between  the  third  and  fifth 
vears. 


Topography. 

Here  there  are  no  large  towns.  Emigration  has  carried  oflp  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  constant  wars  have  laid  waste  the  lands,  the  absence  of  roads 
prevents  the  transport  of  produce  to  the  coast,  and  the  coast  itself  is  still 
unhealthy,  and  nearly  destitute  of  sheltered  havens.  Thus  are  neutralised  the 
great  advantages  of  a  region  which  is,  nevertheless,  yet  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  Old  World.  Even  Sykhum-Kakhy  guarding  its 
southern  approach,  although  chief  town  of  a  military  district,  and  notwithstanding 
its  deep  and  safe  harbour,  is  still  an  insignificant  place.  Yet  it  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Hellenic  town  dedicated  by  the  Milesians,  some  thirty-two 
centuries  ago,  to  the  Dioscuri,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Sebastopol. 
The  ruins  of  a  Greek  city,  with  its  streets,  open  spaces,  and  the  foundations  of  its 
buildings,  are  still  partly  visible  at  a  depth  of  several  yards  in  the  Sukhum-Kaleh 
waters  ;  the  remains  of  canals,  roads,  and  ancient  structures  may  be  traced  in  the 
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neighbourhood ;  and  the  debris  of  Greek  monuments  were  utilised  by  the  Turks  to 
rebuild,  jo  1787,  the  fortress  of  Sukhum,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  with  the  town 
in  1777.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  place  have  never  in  the  best  years 
amounted  to  £40,000 ;  but  the  dolphin  fishery  is  productive,  and  in  1872  as  many 
as  3,800  were  taken  in  the  harbour  alone. 

The  village  of  Pitzunda,  the  Pythius  of  the  Dyzantines,  was  also  at  one  lime 
an  important  town,  as  is  evident  from  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
Byzantine  church  restored  by  the  Russians  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Justinian  in  651.  It  was  to  the  monastery  of  this  place  that  the  exiled  St 
Chryeostom  withdrew  when  overtaken  by  death  in  407.  It  afterwards  became 
the  chief  Genoese  trading  station  on  this  coast,  and  from  it  most  of  the  Italian 
traders   and  missionaries    set   out,  who  have  left  in    the  Western  Caucasus  so 
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many  traces  of  their  presence — churches,  w:itch- towers,  coins,  arms.  Many  of  the 
latter,  inscribed  with  Ijatin  or  French  legends,  were  still  met  with  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  in  these  highlands. 

Beyond  Pitzunda  follow  the  old  forts  of  Gagri,  Adler  or  Ardiller  (Arduvach), 
and  others.  Further  on  is  the  deep  and  well-sheltered  roadstead  of  Ticapse,  at 
present  a  mere  hamlet,  but  destined  probably  to  become  the  chief  trading-place 
on  this  seaboard.  Meantime,  Noro-liossUsk,  or  SQjQk,  is  the  first  town  on  the 
coast  near  the  extremity  of  the  Caucasus.  It  does  a  considerttbh;  trade,  although 
the  roadstead,  like  the  neighbouring  B:iy  of  Gelonjik,  is  exposed  to  the  north-east 
gales.  The  old  Turkish  town  of  Aimpa  lies  on  a  still  more  dangerous  i^pot. 
Thrice  taken  by  the  Russians,  it  was  temporarily  suppiesgcd  in  18C0  in  favour  of 
Temruh,  administrative  capital  of  the  Taman  peninsula.     At  that  time  TemrQk 
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was  a  simple  CoasBck  staiiitzu  on  a  hill  2o0  feet  high,  in  thu  centre  of  the  isthmus 
stretching  between  two  luguoiis  connected  with  the  Kubun.  In  its  vicinity  arc 
the  chief  mud  voluunoca  of  the  Tuiaan  peninsula,  forming  five  dintinct  groups 
of  about  a  hundred  altogether.  For  some  years  past  the  mud  has  been  applied  to 
the  treLitmeiit  of  rheumatic  compliiiutd.  The  village  of  Taman,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  peninsula,  lies  near  the  strait  facing  Eertch  and  Ycni-Ealeh,  and  a 
little  south-west  of  the  fortrt«a  of  Phanagoriu,  which  st^inds  on  the  site  of  the 
Greek  city  of  that  name. 

The  stunitzas  founded  by  the  Cossacks  in  the  districts  watered  hy  the  Kuban 
and  its  tributaries  have  over  the  coast  villages  the  advantage  of  lying  at  the 
junctions  of  the  natural  routes  across  the  steppes.  Several  have  grown  into  real 
towns,  although   llie  houses  still  remain  scattered   over  a   large  area.     In   tho 


province  of  Euban  ulone  there  are  no  less  than  1-10,  each  with  upwards  of  2,000 
inhabitants,  a  vast  number  considering  the  short  period  since  the  colonisation 
began.  In  1872  the  population  of  the  Kuban  territory  rose  from  072,000  to 
733,000,  arid,  as  the  normal  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  only  G,000  or  7,000, 
the  immigration  could  not  have  been  leas  than  54,000.  But  such  a  rapid  move- 
ment, directed  without  system  towards  marshy  lands,  necessarily  entails  fatal 
consequences  on  many  of  the  new  arrivals,  more  especially  as  the  best  tracts  are 
already  occupied  by  high  officials  and  members  of  the  imperial  family.  Between 
1800  and  1870  over  325,000  acres  were  thus  disposed  of  in  the  province  of  Euban 
and  government  of  Stavropol. 

The  Cossacks  do  not  distribute  the  land  in  separate  holdings.      "  Together  we 
conquered  it,"  they  soy,  "  together  we  have  defended  it ;  it  belongs  to  all  of  us." 
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The  commune  decides  every  year  how  the  several  districts  are  to  be  cultivated, 
and  muket-gardou  plotB  alone  are  held  as  private  property.  Still  the  officers, 
being  no  longer  elected  by  their  Cossack  comrades,  have  received  with  their 
commission  parcels  of  land,  or  khulori,  iiitended  to  enhance  their  prestige.  The 
example  of  the  superior  officers  was  soon  i'ollowed  by  other  dignitaries,  and  the 
Btanitzas  thus  became  surrounded  liy  khutors,  from  which  the  herds  of  the  com- 
monalty were  excluded.  In  1842  the  Government  proceeded  wiili  the  regular 
distribution  of  the  land  according  to  the  rank  of  the  holders — 4,090  acres  for 
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general;!,  1,090  for  superior  officers,  545  for  subalterns,  8^  for  simple  CossackB. 
The  allotmeiitB  of  the  soldiers,  constituting  the  communal  domain,  were  thus  cut 
up  into  small  fragments,  and  the  peasantry  protested  in  vain  against  a  distribution 
BO  entirely  opposed  to  their  interests.  Of  late  years  the  ShalopOts  and  other 
sectarian  communities  have  acquired  a  great  development  in  this  region,  the 
habits  of  co-operation  giving  them  exceptional  strength,  and  enabling  them  to 
succeed  where  others  fail. 

The  most  populous  villages  are  found  in  the  fertile  valleys  formed  by  erosion 
in  the  limestone  terrace  facing  the  Caucasus.     Thu  must  important  of  tho  stanitzas 
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lying  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Caucasian  spurs  is  Maikop,  formerly  a  fiist-cluss 
strategic  point,  now  a  chief  mart  for  the  produce  of  the  whole  country.  In  the 
Euban  valley  are  also  the  trading  towns  of  Baialpashinskaya ;  Nikola yevskaga, 
near  the  Karakent  coal  mines;  Ladovskaya;  and  Yckaierinodar,  The  last  named,  now 
capital  of  the  province  of  Kuban,  does  a  cons'derable  trade,  and  at  its  September 
fairs,  frequented  by  25,000  of  the  peasantry,  the  exchanges  amount  to  about 
2,000,000  roubles.  Yeisk,  founded  since  1848,  has  had  a  rapid  development, 
thanks  to  its  free  trade  and  productive  fisheries,  and  although  its  progress  has  been 
less  marked  since  its  privileges  have  ceased,  it  still  remains  the  most  populous  town 
on  the  Caucasian  seaboard. 

Stavropol,  capital  of  the  government  of  like  name,  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
2,000  feet  on  one  of  the  advanced  terraces  flanking  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus. 
Founded  as  a  mere  fort  in  1776,  it  long  remained  without  any  importance  except 
as  a  strategical  position  on  the  line  of  the  ten  fortresses  guarding  the  plains  of 
Ciscaucasia  between  the  Don  delta  and  the  town  of  Mozdok.  But  thanks  to  the 
fertile  lands  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  moat  flourish- 
ing places  in  Russia.  North  of  it  stretch  a  number  of  populous  villages  in 
the  Yegorlik  and  Srednly-Yegorlik  valleys,  founded  chiefly  by  peasantry  from  the 
centre  of  Russia ;  hence  forming  not  stanitzas,  but  nelos,  a  circumstance  which 
explains  the  difference  of  terminations  presented  by  the  names  of  villages  in  the 
Kuban  and  Yegorlik  basins. 


III.— CENTRAL   CAUCASUS. 

KUMA  AND  TEREK  B.ASIXS. 

Between  Mounts  Elbruz  and  Kazbek  the  main  range  rises  for  a  distance  of 
108  miles  above  the  snow-line.  At  certain  intervals  side  ridges,  with  the  summits 
of  the  range,  form  huge  masses  towering  like  glittering  citadels  of  ice  above  the 
surrounding  highlands.  The  Elbruz,  with  its  counterforts,  constitutes  the  most 
imposing  of  these  masses  in  the  Caucasus.  It  is  the  "  Holy  Mountain  "  of  tlu^ 
Cherkesses,  on  whose  snowy  peak  is  enthroned  the  "  Lord  of  the  World,  Kin^; 
of  Spirits."  The  Adish,  Kashtan-tau,  and  Dikh-tau  also  forma  sort  of  promontory 
projecting  beyond  the  main  range,  and  succeeded  farther  eai^t  by  a  similar 
group  consisting  of  the  Adai-kokh,  Tzea-kokh,  and  neighbouring  mountains. 
Immediately  east  of  this  group  the  chain  is  broken  by  the  deep  gap  throujrli 
which  flows  the  Ar-don  ;  but  the  gorge  is  Hocked  by  a  ridge  running  parulKl 
with  the  main  axis,  and  culminating  with  ilount  Zikari.  In  the  same  wjiv 
the  Zilga-kokh  stands  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  depression  formed  bv 
the  torrents  flowing  between  the  masses  culminating  respectively  with  the  Topli 
and  Kazbek.  The  latter,  which  is  the  Mkinvari  of  the  Georgians,  and  Urs-kokh, 
or  "  White  Mountain,"  of  the  Ossetes,  is  still  more  venerated  than  Mount  Elbruz, 
thanks  probably  to  its  position  near  the  gate  of  the  Caucasus,  now  known  as  the 
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Darial  Paas.  Here  is  the  celebrated  grotto,  whence  the  bermils  could  ascend,  by 
meaiie  of  an  iron  chain,  to  the  "  Cradle  of  Bethlehem  "  and  "  Abraham's  Tent,' 
as  the  Kazbek  peak  is  variously  known  to  the  native  Christians.* 


River  Systkms — Kuma  Basin. 
The  counterforts  and  terraces  fulling  from  the  snowy  crest  of  the  Caucasus 
form  the  various  chains  of  the  "  Black  Mountains,"  beyond  which  they  develop 
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into  u  va!it  semicircle  round  the  Kabarda  plains,  tcrmiQatiiig  northwards  with 
tlie  isolated  mass  of  the  Besh-tau.     Here  the  streams  converge  towards  the  centre 

*  Mran  height  of  the  Caucasus  between  thn  Elbrus  (18,831)  feet]  ftnd  Adai-kokh  (l6,48o  tect), 
I2,6Tli  foct.     Chiet  poaki  :— 

Fwt.     [  F«t. 

Zikui 10.4^0  I    Mamisson  Vasa 9.-340 

Xilgu-kokh 12,840  i    Kri'stovayu  tioni IM'l 

'i'vyli H.ono  I   Bosh-t:.u 4,6:o 
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of  the  aui  phi  theatre,  like  the  Alpine  torrents  collected  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont. 
and  thus  is  formed  the  Terek,  the  Po  of  the  Ouucaeus,  flowing  thence  in  a  swifl 
and  copious  streum  towards  the  Caspiun.  Stilt  the  waters  descending  from  thfi 
more  adviinced  spurs  of  the  Caucasus  do  not  join  the  Terek,  hut  drain  througli 
the  Kahius  and  Kuina  north  and  north- east wunis  to  the  steppes. 

The  KaluOs  is  a  true  ateppe  river.  With  the  melting  o£  the  snows  in  spring 
it  overflows  its  banks  far  and  wide;  in  summer  its  stream  contracts  more  and 
more  as  it  recedes  from  the  hills,  and  at  last  runs  quite  dry  before   reaching 
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the  Manich  depression.  It  also  presents  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  double 
discharge  in  the  direction  of  the  Eusine  and  Caspian.  Entering  the  Manich 
depression  at  the  water-parting,  its  floods,  arrested  and  divided  inlo  Iwo  streams 
by  a  small  eminence,  are  diverted  west  to  the  llanioh  of  the  Bon,  cast  lo  that 
which  flows  to  the  Kuma  delta.  Steep  hunks  enclose  a  bed  2  to  3  miles  wide, 
bearing  witness  to  its  former  importance.  But  in  this  space,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  wut.rs  of  the  Nile  or  Rhone,  nothing  now  flows  except  a  sluggish  stream 
winding  its  way  from  marsh  to  marsh  through  its  sedgy  channel 
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The  Euma  basin  is  more  extensive  than  tliat  of  the  EatuAs,  and  the  streams 
oy  Hhich  it  is  watered  flow  from  more  elevuted  ground,  some  of  them  from  moun- 
tains  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  On  issuing  from  its 
upper  Tolley  the  Kuma  is  already  a  copious  river;  but  after  receiving  its  last 
regular  affluent,  150  miles  from  the  Caspian,  it  groduaUy' contracts  as  it  winds 
through  the  steppe.  A  portion  of  ils  waters  is  evaporated,  and  the  rest  is  diverted 
right  and  left  to  the  pastures  of  the  Nogai  Tatars  and  Kulmuks.  It  often  happens 
that  about  60  miles  above  its  former  mouth  the  lust  drop  is  turned  aside  by  the 
dams  of  the  natives.  At  one  time  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  Euma  basin  was 
much  greater  than  at  present,  and  a  delta  began  at  the  point  where  the  river  now 
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runs  dry.  The  northern  branch  flowed  to  the  Western  Munich,  whose  bed  is  now 
replaced  by  the  lukea  and  tarna  of  the  Hiliduk,  strung  together  like  pearls  on  a 
necklace.  The  two  other  branches  of  the  Kuma,  also  indicated  by  ft-ns,  pools, 
and  channels,  run  nearly  parallel  towards  a  bay  in  the  Caspian  still  known  as  the 
Eumskiy  Proran,  or  "Mouth  of  the  Kuraa."  Exceptionally  high  floods  occa- 
sionally sweep  away  the  dams  constructed  by  the  Nogai  Tatars,  and  the  lower  beds 
are  then  temporarily  flushed,  as  in  1879,  when  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Kuma 
again  reached  the  Caspian. 

Neither  the  Kuma  nor  the  KaluQs  discharges  water  suflicient  to  feed  a  Pontu- 
Cispian  canal,  and  even  if  such  a  project  -wore  carried  out,  Ssrebrakovskaya,  the 
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ioteoded  port  of  the  Kuma,  would  be  iimccesslble  to  vcsseld  drawing  more  than 
2  feet  of  water,  while  those  drawing  over  4  feet  could  not  approach  within  4  miles 
of  the  place. 

Thk  Tekek. 

The  Terek  is  not  one  of  those  rivers  which,  like  the  Manicb  and  Kuma,  run 
out  before  reaching  the  sea.  Its  chief  sources  rise  in  a  cirque  about  8,300  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  it  is  already  a  large  stream  before  issuing  from  the  region  of 
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snows  and  upland  pastures.  After  skirting  the  Kazbek  group  on  the  south  and 
west,  it  flows  from  basin  to  basin  through  a  series  of  gorges  down  to  the  plains 
below  Vludikttvkaz.  At  the  foot  of  a  vast  declivity  filling  the  bed  of  an  old  lake 
it  collects  the  waters  of  the  Gusel-don,  Fiag-don,  Ar-don,  and  several  other  rapid 
streams,  beyond  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Urukh,  and  its  largest  tributary  the 
Malka,  with  its  affluents  the  Chcrek  and  Baksu.  Above  the  Mulka  junction  it 
already  discharges  17,500  cubic  feot  per  second,  and  during  its  further  course 
through  the  steppe  to  the  Caspian  it  is  joined  by  the  Sunja,  another  large  and 
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rapid  river  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  ChecheDzes,  and  fed  by  numeroun 
sulphur  streams.  One  of  these  is  the  Mclchihi,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction 
oi  five  copious  springs,  so  hot  that  several  miles  lower  down  it  is  still  unpotable. 

Below  the  Sunja,  notwithstanding  the  losses  caused  by  evaporation  and  irri- 
gation, the  Terek  is  atill  copious  enough  to  form  a  vast  delta,  with  a  large  number 
of  permanent  or  intermittent  branches  frequently  shiiting  with  the  floods,  and 
changing  their  relative  importance 
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from  century  to  century.  One  of 
these  is  the  "  Old  Terek,"  formerly 
the  most  ubundunt,  but  now  sur- 
passed in  volume  by  the  "  New 
Terek."  The  delta  comprises  a 
coaat-Iino  of  about  70  miles,  ami  it 
seems  to  have  been  formerly  con- 
nected on  the  one  hand  with  the 
Euma,  on  the  other  with  the  Sulak 
by  some  now  partly  obliterated 
channels.  West  of  the  present 
delta  are  still  to  be  seen  the  old 
shores  of  the  Caiipiun,  as  well  an  a 
number  of  puriillul  lines  of  elongatud 
sand  duni-s,  or  fmtjri,  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  the  Vul^a  <l,-lti,  and 
doubtless  formed  by  tlie  suli-idence 
of  the  water  at  the  time  when  the 
Caspian  became  separated  from  the 
Euxiuc.  Accordin}^  lo  IWr  thf> 
alluvia  of  the  Terek  are  eueroaihiuy 
on  the  Cuspian  even  more  mpidly 
than  those  of  the  Volga.  Sever. 1 
inlets  have  already  been  chokeil  U]i. 
and  fishing  stations  which  in  lS2'i 
stood  on  the  coast  were,  thirty  year.^ 
later  on,  nearly  10  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  whole  coast-line  between 
the  Euma  and  Terek  has  advanced 

from    1,000    to  'J.OOO   yanls   «ince  

1841  ;  but  all  these  new  and  badly 

drained  tracts  are  still  very  unhealthy.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August 
the  labourers  and  gardcner.s  f()niplain  (f  swollen  heads,  and  the  marsh  fever 
subjects  them  to  hall  nei  nations  of  all  sorts. 

The  stream  of  the  Ten'k  is  amply  sufficient  lo  contribute  its  share  towards  the 
navigable  canal  with  ivliieh  Paiiilov  proposes  to  connect  the  Euxine  and  Caspian. 
But  pending  this  somcwhal  remote  pontingeiiey,  its  waters  and  those  of  its  tribu- 
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taries  are  utilised  in  irrigating  the  bordering  steppe  lands.  The  Eristov  Canal, 
fed  by  the  Malka,  traverses  the  northern  plains,  joining  the  Terek  after  a  course 
of  140  miles.  Farther  north  the  Kurskiy  Canal,  also  flowing  from  the  Malka, 
turns  the  wheels  of  nineteen  mills,  and  during  the  floods  forms  a  stream  96  miles 
long.  A  third,  running  north  of  the  Sunja  junction,  irrigate3  over  250,000  acres. 
If  skilfully  utilised,  the  waters  of  this  river  system,  which  abound  in  fertilising 
matter,  might  extend  far  north  and  north-east  the  rich  Kabarda  basin,  which 
promises  one  day  to  become  a  magnificent  agricultural  region. 

IXHABrTANTS — The    KaBARDS. 

The  Kabards,  or  Kabardins,  who  call  themselves  Kubertai,  occupy  nearly  all 
the  northern  slope  of  tl.e  Central  Caucasus  between  the  Elbruz  and  Kazbek. 
They  are  ethnically  closelj'  related  to  the  Cherkesses ;  like  them,  a  fine  race,  fonder 
of  wars  and  strife  than  of  peaceful  habits,  and  distinguished  from  them  only  by 
their  harsh  speech  full  of  gutturals  and  sibilants.  Their  princes  claim  Arab 
descent,  though  the  difference  which  some  observers  have  detectod  between  them 
and  their  subjects  is  probably  due  to  outward  circumstances  and  their  occasional 
alliances  with  foreign  families.  The  Kabards  seem  to  have  come  originally  from 
the  noi*th-west,  probably  even  from  the  Crimea,  whence  thi'y  have  been  gradually 
driven  towards  the  Terek,  first  by  the  Jfogai  Tatars,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Russians.  They  have  retained  something  of  their  former  nomad  life,  and  are  even 
now  far  more  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  horses  ^.nd  sheep  than  to  agriculture.  The 
land  is  still  held"  in  commo  i,  the  woods  and  pastures  remain  undivided,  and  no 
one  has  any  claim  except  to  tht?  plot  tilled  by  himself.  Such  plots,  when  left 
uncultivated,  revert  immediately  to  the  commune.  Perhaps  more  than  elsewhere 
in  Caucasia  daring  robbery  is  held  in  honour,  but  on  the  condition  of  its  being 
committed  away  from  the  village  and  tribe,  and  provided  that  the  robber  escape 
detection.  In  the  latter  case  he  would  be  exposed  to  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the 
community.  Notwithstanding  the  Russian  laws,  it  is  also  still  considered  highly 
honourable  for  the  young  man  to  carry  ofi"  his  bride.  Some  days  before  the 
nuptials  he  steals  into  the  chamber  where  she  awaits  him,  and  whence  they  escape 
together.  On  returning  to  sue  for  pardon,  he  may  calculate  beforehand  on  the 
approval  of  all  who  still  respect  the  old  usages. 

The  Kabards  properly  so  called  number  about  32,000.  At  one  time  they  were 
the  leading  nation  in  Ciscaucasia  ;  but  owing  to  their  exposed  geographical  posi- 
tion, they  were  the  first  to  lose  their  independence.  The  Russians  easily  pene- 
trated through  the  Terek  valley  into  the  heart  of  their  domain.  Forts  erected 
at  intervals  along  the  river  divided  the  plains  into  two  distinct  regions — Great 
Kabarda  on  the  west,  and  Little  Kabarda  on  the  east.  Between  the  two  runs  the 
great  military  route  over  the  Caucasus,  and  here  the  Russians  consequently  strove, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  establish  their  power  on  a  solid  footing.  As  early  as  1763 
some  of  the  Kabards,  outwardly  Christians,  withdrew  to  Russian  territory, 
settling  in  the  steppe  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Terek.     At  the  beginning 
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of  the  present  century  upwards  of  40.000,  flying  from  Russian  rule,  sought  a 
refuge  amongst  the  Kuban  Tatars,  who  welcomed  and  gave  them  lands,  which 
are  still  held  bv  the  descendants  of  those  *' White  Kubards  "  But  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  remained  in  the  Upper  Terek  basin,  and  their  young  men  were  fain 
to  accept  service  in  the  imperial  armies.  Amongst  them  were  first  recruited 
those  magnificent  **  Clierkesses,*'  as  they  are  culled,  who  figure  so  conspicuously 
on  all  state  occasions.  Returning  to  their  homes,  they  have  ceased  to  be  Kubardi*, 
and  take  pride  not  in  their  ancestral  freedom,  but  in  their  present  thraldom. 
Tlie  ancient  usages  also  become  slowdy  modified  by  constant  intercourse  with  the 
ruling  race,  while  their  national  unity  is  broken  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
elements.  Isolated  villages  are  already  occupied  by  Tatars,  Uruspievtzes, 
Balkars,  Nogais,  grouped  in  democratic  communities  administered  by  the  elders. 
The  country  is  also  traversed  bj'  Jewish  usurers  in  senrch  of  fresh  victims,  while 
groups  of  Germans  are  settled  here  and  there,  generally  on  the  more  fertile  lands. 
The  **  Scotch  "  colony  north  of  Patigorsk  has  even  been  already  completely  assi- 
milated to  these  Teutonic  settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  towns,  growing  daily 
in  size,  have  become  exclusivelv  Russian,  and  the  district  north  of  the  Malka 
has  been  en'irely  Slavonised  by  the  Cossacks,  who  began  to  make  their  appearance 
in  this  region  during  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

The  Ossks  and  Nogai  Tatars. 

ITie  Osses,  more  commonlv  but  less  correctlv  known  as  Ossetes,  are  as 
numerous  in  the  Terek  basin  a-^  the  Kabards,  but  they  have  scarcely  yet  ven- 
tured on  the  plains,  confining  themselves  mainly  to  the  upland  valleys  between 
Mounts  Adai-kokh  and  Kazbek,  west  and  east.  Two-fifths,  however,  of  this 
nation  dwell  not  on  the  northern,  but  on  the  southern  s'opes,  in  the  valleys 
draining  to  the  Rion  and  Kura,  and  even  on  a  portion  of  the  Trialetes  Hills, 
south  of  the  Kara  plains.  They  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  110,000  altogether, 
thus  forming  one  of  the  most  important  nations  in  Caucasia.  But  their  fame  is 
due  not  so  much  to  their  power  as  to  the  various  theories  that  have  been  broached 
touching  their  origin  and  affinities.  Some  have  regarded  them  as  Alans ;  others 
as  the  jmrest  representatives  of  the  Aryans  in  the  Caucasus,  akin  either  to  the 
Teutons  or  to  the  Iranians ;  while  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin  suggests  that  they  may 
belong  to  the  race  of  the  Ases,  like  those  who  migrated  to  Scandinavia.  Lastly, 
Pfaff*  thinks  that  they  are  at  least  partly  of  Semite  stock.  But,  judging  from  the 
great  variety  of  types  and  features,  ranging  from  the  ideal  beautiful  to  the  down- 
right ugly,  they  would  seem  to  be  a  very  mixed  people,  including  Georgian, 
Armenian,  Kabard,  and  other  elements.  In  the  Digor  district,  on  the  north 
4ope,  several  noble  families  ape  undoubtedly  of  Tatar  origin,  whilst  others  in  the 
southern  valley  of  the  Livash-don  are  of  Georgian  stock.  Apart  from  numerous 
exceptions,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  decidedly  inferior  in  physical  appearance 
to  the  other  races  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  features  are  generally  anfirular,  their 
forms  heavy,  and  they  utterly  lack  that  pleasant  expression,  that  noble  air  and 
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graceful  carriage,  by  which  the  Cherkessce  and  Kabards  are  distinguished.  The 
fair  type  is  more  common  than  the  brown,  and  some  are  met  with  blue  eyes  like 
the  Scandinavians,  while  others  resemble  the  Jewish  dealers  in  their  black  or 
brown  eyes,  and  even  in  their  wheedling  voice. 

But  whatever  be  their  origin,  their  speech  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  Aryan 
family.  Their  national  name  is  Iron,  and  their  country  Ironiston,  words  sug- 
gesting the  Ir>m  of  Persia.  The  Digor  dialect  has  a  large  mixture  of  Tatar  and 
Cherkess  elements,  but  the  pure  speech  still  current  in  the  upland  valleys,  while 
ruder  than  that  of  the  lowlands,  abounds  in  Aryan  roots.  In  their  manners  and 
customs  the  Osses  seem  also  to  betray  their  relationship  with  the  Western  nations. 
They  differ  from  the  other  Caucasians  in  their  use  of  the  bed,  table,  and  chair ; 
they  salute  in  the  European  fashion,  embracing  and  shaking  hands  as  in  the 
West;  lastly,  they  brew  from  barley,  and  drink  their  beer  from  tankards  exactly 
like  those  of  the  North  German  peasantry.  In  the  upper  valleys,  where  wood 
is  scarce,  they  live  in  stone  towers  of  great  age ;  but  lower  down  they  build 
little  wooden  houses  like  the  Alpine  barns,  shingle-roofed  and  weighted  with  heavy 
stones. 

On  the  whole  the  Osses  do  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the  Aryan  race. 
Physically  inferior  to  their  highland  neighbours,  they  cannot  compare  with 
them  in  pride,  dignity,  or  courage,  although  Freshfield  calls  them  the  **  Gentle- 
men of  the  Caucasus."  Like  their  neighbours,  they  have  always  been  ready  to 
offer  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder,  taking  service  under  the  Byzantines, 
Greeks,  or  Persians,  and  returning  to  their  homes  to  spend  in  revelry  the  fruits 
of  their  plundering  expeditions.  They  had  been  so  debased  by  this  mercenary 
trade  that  they  became  confirmed  marauders,  worshipping  SaCibareg,  god  of 
brigandage,  who  rides  a  black  horse,  accompanying  and  guiding  the  freebooters 
on  their  predatory  incursions.  But  though  still  ready  for  murder  and  pillage 
when  no  danger  is  run,  they  took  care  not  to  defend  their  liberty  against  the 
Russians  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Although  masters  of  the  central  valleys,  and 
consequently  of  the  most  important  strategical  points  in  the  Caucasus,  they  left 
the  Cherkesses  in  the  west  and  the  Lezghians  of  Daghestan  to  fight  and  perish 
separately.  Instead  of  occupying  the  foremost  rank  in  the  wars  against  the 
aggressor,  they  waited  till  victory  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  Russians  to  make 
up  their  minds.  Poverty  had  made  them  the  prey  of  every  foreign  speculator, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  disputes  touching  the  ownership  of  the  land,  the 
Russian  Government  declared  all  the  lowlands  State  property,  and  removed 
thither  the  **  unsafe"  hillmen.  Most  of  the  Osses  used  to  call  themselves 
Mohammedans,  but  now  they  pretend  to  he  Christians,  and  revere  St.  Nicholas 
no  less  devoutly  than  the  prophet  Elias.  Besides,  they  had  already  changed 
their  religion  three  times  during  the  ten  last  centuries,  and  in  spite  of  their 
present  Christianity  they  practise  polygamy,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  wife  treats  the  children  of  the  others  as  slaves.  Pagan  practices  even 
reappear  beneath  the  official  religion  and  the  remains  of  the  Moslem  creed.  During 
Holy  Week  they  make  offerings  of  bread-and-butter  on  the  altars  of  the  sacred 
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groves,  in  the  grottoes,  in  the  former  Christian  shrines,  and  then  devour  the  sheep 
victims  of  the  sacrifice.  Their  most  revered  monuments  are  the  sappadSf  or  ancient 
graves,  octagonal  structures  from  12  to  16  feet  high,  terminating  in  a  pyramidal 
roof  pierced  with  holes.  In  some  Oss  and  Cherkess  villages  the  sappads  are 
numerous  enough  to  form  veritable  cemeteries ;  but  since  the  middle  of  the 
century  no  new  ones  have  been  allowed  to  be  built,  because  of  the  gases  escaping 
from  them  and  poisoning  the  atmosphere. 

Of  the  non-Gaucasiim  peoples  the  most  numerous  in  the  Kuma  and  Terek 
basins  are  the  Nogai  Tatars,  who  roam  mostly  over  the  eastern  steppes,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  brackish  lakes  filled  by  the  winter  rains,  dried  up 
under  the  summer  suns  and  winds.  Akin  to  those  still  met  here  and  there  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kuban,  and  partly  descended  from  the  old  masters  of  the 
Crimea,  the  Xoguis  are  true  Asiatics.  Like  their  poor  neighbours  the  Stavropol 
and  Astrakhan  Kalmuks,  they  dwell  in  felt  tents,  and  when  removing  to  fresh 
pastures  they  place  their  children  in  the  panniers  carried  by  the  camels  on  whose 
bump  the  women  are  perched,  and  in  this  order  the  caravan  crosses  the  desert 
wastes.  Thus  are  the  familiar  scenes  of  Central  Asia  repeated  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  though  this  A^iatic  region  is  being  gradually  contracted, 
according  as  the  Mongoloid  populations  are  being  driven  back  by  the  Russians. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  the  Nogais  of  the  Caucasus  have  fallen  from  70,000  to 
half  that  number.  In  features,  stature,  and  carriage  most  of  them  have  become 
Mongolians,  assuming  by  mixture  the  flat  face,  broad  nose,  prominent  cheek 
bones,  small  and  oblique  eyes,  high  brow,  and  scant  beard  of  the  Kalmuks. 
They  are  of  a  gentle  and  kindly  disposition,  but  wedded  to  their  old  usages, 
haters  of  all  change,  and  resisting  Slav  influences  except  along  the  river  banks, 
where  tillage  and  the  fi^heries  bring  them  into  constant  contact  with  the  Russians, 
and  where  poverty  obliges  them  to  hire  themselves  out  to  the  Armenians  and 
Cossacks.  With  the  sad  temperament  of  all  Mongolians,  they  derive  their 
national  name,  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  irony,  from  a  word  meaning  **  Thou  shalt 
be  wretched." 

Some  thousands  of  Turkomans  also  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kizlar. 
According  to  a  tradition,  based  apparently  on  a  faint  reminiscence  of  submarine 
geology,  these  Turkomans  crossed  over  on  dry  land  from  the  Krasnovodsk  headland 
to  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron. 

Topography. 

Patigorsk  (in  Russian  "Five  Hills"),  the  largest  town  in  the  Kuma  basin, 
lies  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Mashuka,  an  advanced  spur  of  the  Besh-tau  group. 
This  five-crested  porphyry  cone  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  was  at  all  times 
a  rallying-point  for  the  steppe  noniads.  Hence  Patigorsk  occupies  one  of  the 
spots  in  the  Caucasus  most  frequented  by  divers  tribes,  Kabards,  Nogais,  Cossacks, 
and  others,  and  it  has  now  become  a  rendezvous  for  the  Russians  of  all  the 
surrounding  provinces,  and  even  for  strangers  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Patigorsk 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  thermal  stations  whose  abundant  sulphur  springs  are  held  in 
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the  highest  repute,  and  la  more  frequented  than  all  the  rest  of  the  hundred  watering- 
phices  in  Caucasia,  with  their  seven  hundred  different  mineral  springs,  as  enume- 
rated by  Chodzko.  Within  a  radius  of  24  milea  the  Patigor^sk  medicinal  waters 
comprise  a  complete  series  of  such  as  are  recommended  by  modem  therupcutica. 
The  twenty  springs  in  Patigorsk  itself,  with  a  temperature  varying  from  85°  to 
110°  Ftthr.,  and  yielding  on  the  average  2i  gallons  per  second,  are  typical  sulphur 
springs.  About  12  miles  to  the  north-east  the  station  of  Jelesnovothk — that  is, 
"  Iron  Water  " — indicates  by  its  very  name  the  nature  of  its  twenty  springs,  which 
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differ  greatly  in  temperature  and  the  amount  of  their  carbonic  acid,  while  varying 
in  the  quantity  of  their  discharge,  which  is  affected  by  the  earthquakes.  Near  the 
village  of  Yesentuki,  west  of  Patigorsk,  there  are  also  twenty  springs,  but  cold, 
alkaline,  and  containing  iodine  and  bromine.  In  the  hills  to  the  south-west  occurs 
the  magnificent  spring  known  to  the  Cberkesses  as  the  Nin-z/in,  ot  "Drink  of 
Heroes,"  nnd  now  distinguished  by  the  less  poetic  but  more  accurate  name 
Eialovodsk,  or  "  Acidulated  Water."  This  spring,  whose  properties  are  unrivalled, 
yields  over  375,000  gallons  of  water,  and  liberates  190,000  cubic  feet  of  carbonic 
acid  daily.     The  approich  to  the  sacred  spring  was  formerly  defended  by  a  wuU 
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several  miles  long,  flanked  by  grottoes  and  by  tombs,  the  traces  of  which  are  still 
visible.  Other  sources  that  have  not  yet  been  utilised  contain  chlorine,  magnesia, 
marine  salt,  while  the  lakes  and  pools  left  in  the  steppes  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  sea  have  their  saline  muds  filled  with  microscopic  algoc,  like  the  limans  of  the 
Euxine. 

Patigorsk  covers  a  largo  space  in  the  valley  of  the  Podkumok,  a  southern 
affluent  of  the  Kuiiia.  It  stands  at  a  mean  altitude  of  1,580  feet  above  the 
unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  plains,  and  its  climate  is  further  improved  by  extensive 
promenades,  parks,  and  gardens.  Fine  hotels,  houses,  arcades,  and  elegant  shops 
well  stocked  with  Russian,  English,  French,  and  Oriental  wares,  give  it  the  aspect 
of  a  European  watering-place,  though  dating  only  from  the  year  1830.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  century  invalids  came  to  take  the  waters  "  under  the  fire  of  the 
Cherkesses."  The  Russian  lords  arrived  with  retinues  of  some  hundred  cavaliers 
and  retainers,  long  lines  of  equipages,  tents,  and  supplies,  during  the  treatment 
encamping  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spring. 

OeorgijcvHky  north-eist  of  Patigorsk  and  in  the  same  river  basin,  was  the 
capital  of  Ciscaucasia  till  1824.  When  the  administration  was  removed  to 
Stavropol,  it  fell  to  the  rank  of  a  simple  village,  but  has  since  recovered  its 
iinportince  as  the  agricultural  centre  of  the  Kuma  bas'n,  and  as  a  station  of  the 
Caucasian  railway.  Its  prosperity  has  also  been  promoted  by  some  German 
colonies  in  the  neighbourhood.  Farther  down,  on  the  Kuma  and  its  western 
affluents,  there  are  merely  a  few  Cossack  stanitzus,  some  of  which,  such  as 
Otkaznoio,  Ai  jra/i'/rorskaf/a,  B/df/odarnoie,  Prrtskoref/n,  have  become  towns  and 
important  agricultural  ctutres.  East  of  Praskoveya  formerly  stood  the  famous 
city  of  Mtt/ar,  or  Majari,  on  both  banks  of  the  Kuma.  The  coincidence  of  names 
has  induced  some  writers  to  suppose  that  Majar  was  a  capital  of  the  Hungarian 
Magyars.  But  the  word,  which  is  of  TQrki  origin,  meaning  ** palace,"  "edifice,** 
seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  chief  cities  of  the  Khazar  Empire. 
The  Kipchak  Tatars  were  settled  here,  and  various  recently  discovered  documents 
show  that  it  was  still  a  flourishing  place  in  the  fourteenth  century,  much 
frequented  by  Russian  traders.  In  the  time  of  Pallas  there  were  still  standing 
thirty-two  buildings  in  good  repair ;  now  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
remains  of  towers  and  heaps  of  rubbish  covering  a  vast  space.  The  few  inscrip- 
tions that  occur  refvjr  all  of  them  to  the  Moslem  Tatars,  and  the  medals  that  have 
been  dug  up  had  all  been  struck  at  Sara'i,  on  the  Volga.  Numerous  kurgans  are 
scattered  about,  and  the  Armenian  village  of  Svatoi-Krest  has  sprung  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins. 

The  capital  of  Kabarda  and  the  chief  place  in  the  Terek  basin  is  V/adikackaz, 
known  to  the  Osses  as  Kapkai,  or  "  Gate  of  the  Hills."  It  lies,  in  fact,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  deep  gorges  through  which 
the  Terek  escapes.  Standing  about  2,300  feet  above  sea-level  at  a  point 
commanding  the  military  route  through  Central  Caucasia,  it  enjoyed  paramount 
strategical  importance  durini^all  the  wars  of  the  Caucasus,  and  since  the  reduction 
of  the  hillinen  it  has  become  a  large  commercial  emporium.     Yet  the  military 
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and  official  elements  are  still  predomiaant,  and  in  1874  the  male  was  mora  than 
double  Ihe  female  population. 

Till  recenlly    the  military  route  from  Vladikavknz   across   the  Caucasus  to 
Fig.36— TK.VL*MEAvx«.A«A«ii.Ilou«Tifli8  wna  exposed   to   destruction   from   the 
THftoDoa  THB  Tbhbk  Vallbt.  augFy  watcrs  of  the  Terek,  while  avalanches 

"'  of  snow  and  detritus  swept  over  it  at  the 
issues  of  the  mountain  torrents.  Even  now 
it  is  constantly  threatened  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  Devdoraki  glacier,  and  is  generally 
blocked  for  seventeen  days  id  the  year  for  a 
space  of  8  or  9  miles.  Hence  heavy  engineer- 
ing works  will  hxve  to  be  curried  out,  should 
the  project  be  persisted  in  of  running  a  line 
of  railway  through  the  Terek  valley  and  under 
the  Caucasus  from  Vkdikavkuz  to  Tiflis.  The 
prosperity  of  Vladikavkaz  and  other  towns  on 
both  slopes  of  the  main  range  largely  depends 
on  the  ultimate  choice  that  may  be  made  of  the 
several  alternative  lines  that  have  been  pro- 
posed. It  is  probable,  however,  that,  before 
attacking  it  directly,  the  main  rangj  will  be 
skirted  at  its  eastern  extremity  by  a  lino  con- 
necting the  towns  of  Petrovsk,  Derbent,  and 
Baku. 

Yekalerinoffrad,  on  the  Terek  below  Vladi- 
kavkaz, a  former  outpost  of  the  Chcrkessea, 
still  occupies  a  vital  position  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Malka.  Hera  Potomkin  founded  one 
of  the  chain  of  Russian  fortresses  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  seven  yc  irs  later  on  it  was 
chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  Muscovite  posses- 
sions in  this  region.  Rut  it-lost  this  position 
in  17y0,  since  when  it  has  remained  a  simple 
Cossack  stanitza.  The  political  and  commer- 
cial centra  of  the  district  is  Mozdok,  or  "  Black 
Wood,"  founded  in  1759  hy  a  chief  of  Little 
Kabarda  driven  by  the  fortunes  of  war  into 
exile.  From  the  first  it  was  a  haven  of  refuge 
for  fugitive  Kabards,  Osses,  Chechenzes,  Armc- 
^^— ^^  «uii«.  nianp,  and  Georgians  from  Transcaucasia.     Till 

recently  the  Armenians  formed  by  far  the  most  numerous  element,  and  thanks  to 
them  Mozdok  had  become  the  chief  trading-place  in  Ciscaucasia.  The  Russian 
Government  had  even  favoured  it  by  diverting  towards  it  the  military  route 
between  Stavropol  and  Tiflis ;  but  since  the  completion  of  the  railway  it  has  lost 
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tlie  advantages  thereby  acquired.  Henceforth  its  prosperity  must  depend 
exclusively  on  its  position  aa  the  natural  ruUyiDg-point  of  the  surrounding 
populations,  and  as  the  entrepot  of  the  agricultural  settlements  on  the  Middle 
Terek. 

Oroznii/,  which  haa  grown  up  round   the  fortress  of  Groznaya,  is  now  the 


Fig.  37.— Thb  Texcloa-kti  Gitoi 
imthflliportheRauiuiBtiA    »a-it  i  . 
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nntunil  capilul  of  all  the  Sunjii  valloy,  probably  tht>  most  fertile  in  Ciscaucasia. 
Its  minciiil  waters,  known  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  ure  much 
frequented,  but  the  neighbouring  niiphthn  wells  have  no  great  commercial  value. 


/-; 
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Of  the  numerous  towns  and  villages  scattered  over  the  Grozniy  plain  and 
surrounding  hills  the  most  important  are  Urus-Martan,  and  farther  east  the 
Moslem  town  of  A/c-sal,  in  a  well- watered  district  laid  out  in  gardens. 

Kizhir,  of  which  mention  occurs  so  early  as  1616,  was  also  a  place  of  refuge 
for  fugitives,  especially  Armenians,  who  gradually  monopolized  the  local  trade. 
It  is  happily  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Terek  delta  for  traffic  and  horticulture, 
the  river  and  its  branches  supplying  all  the  water  needed  for  irrigating  purposes. 
In  1861  there  were  in  this  district  over  1,250  flourishing  gardens,  supplying  the 
Russian  markets  with  all  sorts  of  spring  fruits  and  vegetables.  Kizlar  is  likewise 
noted  for  its  vineyards,  the  produce  of  which,  exported  from  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Briansk,  or  Brianskoie,  is  used  by  the  Russians  in  the  manufacture  of 
**port,*'  "sherry,**  **  madeira,"  and  other  famous  southern  wines.  About 
1,250,000  gallons  are  yearly  sold  at  the  Nijni-Novgorod  fair. 


IV.— EASTERN  CAUCASIA. 

DAGHESTAN. 

Although  boasting  of  no  summits  rivalling  Mounts  Elbruz  and  Kazbek,  the 
general  relief  of  the  eastern  is  far  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  central 
section  of  the  Caucasus.  The  depressions  between  the  peaks  are  relatively  very 
high,  while  the  lateral  ridges  give  to  this  division  an  expansion  of  2°  of  latitude 
north  and  south.  Here  the  diflerent  altitudes  and  dispositions  of  the  groups 
impart  far  greater  variety  to  the  scene,  and  in  many  valleys  snowy  or  wooded 
heights  rise  all  along  the  line  of  the  horizon.  The  rugged  and  tangled  masses 
long  afforded  a  shelter  to  the  natives  against  the  Russians,  who  were  unable  to 
penetrate  into  the  upper  valleys  except  through  the  winding  beds  of  the  mountain 
torrents  or  across  unknown  tracks,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  ambuscades 
and  sudden  attacks  of  the  lurking  foe. 

Mount  Borbalo,  source  of  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Terek,  Sulak,  Kuma,  and 
Aluzan,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  western  limit  of  Daghestan.  Here  the  Andi, 
or  principal  side  ridge,  branches  from  the  main  range,  forming  with  it  the 
triangular  space  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus.  This  region  presents  somewhat  the 
aspect  of  a  vast  plateau  scoopad  into  valleys,  the  higher  of  which  nowhere  fall 
more  than  about  3,000  feet  below  the  surrounding  crests.  Abish  regards  the 
whole  of  Daghestan  as  a  system  of  sedimentary,  Jurassic,  cretaceous,  and  tertiary 
rocks  overlapping  each  other,  and  whose  folds  have  been  rent  and  intersected  by 
crevasses.  The  culminating  point  of  this  system  is  the  Tebulos-mta,  rising  to  a 
height  of  14,990  feet  in  the  Andi  ridge.  Several  other  mfa,  or  "  peaks,"  in  the 
same  chain  exceed  13,000  feet,  whereas  those  of  the  central  range  vary  from 
9,750  to  about  11,370  feet.  Still  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  reached  by  several, 
such  as  the  Sari-dagh,  Vitziri,  Bazardiflz,  Tkhfan-dagh,  Bata-dagh,  on  the  main 
range,  and  the  Alakhfln-dagh,  Shalbflz-dagh,  Shah-dagh,  or  Eastern  Elbruz,  and 
Eizil-£aya,  in  the  northern  side  ridges.     East  of  the  Baba-dagh  the  mountains 
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fall  rapidly  towards  the  Caspian,  sinking  to  mere  hills  in  the  Apsheron  peninsula. 
Nearly   all    these    mountains    are    ^lill    known    by   their    Tdrki   or    Georgian 


names. 


RivKR  Systems. 


A  few  of  the  torrents  rising  in  the  advanced  spurs  of  Daghcstan  flow  to  the 
Sunja,  the  chief  southern  affluent  of  the  Terek ;  but  most  of  these  waters  are 
collected  by  the  Sulak,  fonned  by  the  four  torrents  which  boar  the  Tatar  name 
of  Koi-su.  Like  the  Terek  and  Ar-don,  the  Sulak  emerges  through  magnificent 
gorges  on  the  plains,  trending  thence  eastwanl  to  the  Caspian.  Like  them,  also, 
it  is  gradually  encroaching  on  the  sea,  and  during  the  flmxls  forms  a  tem]K)rary 
delta,  whoso  waters  are  partly  mingled  with  those  of  the  Terek  in  the  vast  Bay  of 
Agrakhan,  which  is  rather  a  lagoon  than  a  marine  inlet.  In  the  hoi>e  of  deojx^ning 
its  channel,  Peter  the  Great  divertt^d  to  it  a  j)ermanent  stream  from  the  Sulak,  but, 
like  so  many  similar  proj(»c:ts  undertaken  by  that  czar,  the  attempt  proved  abortive  : 
the  dykes  were  swept  away  by  the  floods,  and  the  navigable  canal  chokwl  by  the 
mud.  More  successful  have  been  the  irrigation  rills  fornuxl  some  years  ago,  and 
bringing  under  cultivati(ai  100,000  acres  about  the  Lower  Sulak. 

Of  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Caspian  south  of  the  Sulak,  the  Sanmr  alone 
assumes  the  proj)ortion  of  a  river.  On  emerging  from  the  mountains  it  ramifies 
into  several  branches,  which  are  <'()ntinually  shifting  their  \hhIs  in  the  midst  of  the 
suiids  and  sliingle.  Tlie  Sainiir,  and  all  the  torrents  traversing  the  Euba  district, 
may  be  said  to  form  a  (•oiiiiiion  delta,  intenningling  their  waters,  and  jointly 
encroaching  on  the  Caspian.  Like  the  fiumi  and  finmare  of  the  eastern  slojjes  of 
the  Apennines,  these  streams  are  constantly  changing  their  Ik^Is,  leaving  here  and 
there  old  channels,  false  rivers,  and  stagnant  ]3<X)ls  no  longer  traverseil  by  running 
waters.  Hence  the  Lower  Samur  district,  whost^  hydrographic  system  is  not  yet 
fullv  developed,  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  in  the  Caucasus. 


iMiAinTANTs — The  Chkchenzes. 

Tn  1808,  at  the  close  of  the  wars  that  had  laid  waste  the  Caucasian  valleys,  tho 
Russian  riovernment  took  a  census  of  the  highland  jKipulation,  which  was  found  t<> 
numlHT  1)08,000.  In  187'2  it  was  estimated  at  OO^^OOO,  of  whom  nearly  one-half, 
or  alKuit  478,000,  were  in  Daghestan  alone.  The  Chechenzes  and  Lezghians  of  the 
northern  sloj)e  between  Kabarda  and  the  Casi)ian  form  at  present  an  aggregate 
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of  at  least  670,000  soula.  Thia  population  is  made  up  of  several  races  differing 
in  origin,  religion,  manners,  and  speech,  though  it  is  now  ascertained  that  most 
of  the  idioms  here  current  are  merely  varieties  of  a  common  stock  language.  One 
of  them  ie  restricted  to  the  single  village  of  Inukh,  consisting  of  some  thirty  houses. 


Fig.  38. — UOVTHS  OF   THE   TtKBK    ASD   LOWEB  SvLI 
in  the  UapoT  the  RiuHu  Staff.    Soal*  1 :  190,000. 


et  Feci  ud  iipwudi. 


in  South-west  Daghcstan,  and   none  of  them   posscKs  any  literature  except   the 
Avar,  which  hoiists  of  a  few  doeimieuts  written  in  the  Arabic  charui^ter. 

Amongst  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern  CaucaBua  the  Chechens,  or  Chochenzcs. 
estimated  at  about  140,000,  are  divided  into  some  twenty  different  groups,  each 
with  a  distinct  language.     Known  to  the  Lezghians  by  the  name  of  Misjeghi,  and  to 
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the  Georgian*  a.-  Kists,  the  ChccLenzes  wciipy  the  whole  of  West  Dagheslan,  east 
«>f  the  (Isses  uikI  Kubards,  and  eveii  descend  from  the  udvaiieid  spurs  dovm  to  the 
plaius.  Tlieir  territKrv  is  traversed  by  the  Sunja,  which  divides  it  into  "I^ittle 
Cheohniva,"  the  luwluiid  district,  and  "Great  Chechuiya,"  the  highland  region. 
Both  the  hiwhuiders  and  the  hillmcn  fonglit  desperately  apuinSt  the  Kussians  in 
the  last  century  under  Daud  Beg  and  Oniur  Khan,  in  the  present  under  Khazi- 
)Iollah  und  Shaniyl.  i>unnite  Mohaimnedaus  of  a  more  fanati("al  tyyio  than  the 
(.'herkeeses  and  Ahkhusians  of  the  west,  they  fought  with  the  devotion  inspired  by 
religious  enthu-siasin,  combined  with  a  love  of  freedom  and  u  warlike  spirit.     Yet 


they  were  fain  to  yield  al  hist,  and  since  \i<'>ii  Chechniyii,  the  most  fertile  und 
Hulubrious  ix'gion  in  Cancasiu,  has  been  completely  suImIuciI.  In  181!)  the  fortrcea 
of  Oi-oznaya,  now  giwvn  inl<i  the  city  of  tliiisniy,  hii<l  bc<'n  Imilt  by  the  invaders 
on  the  banks  of  ihc  JSunja  Ix-tween  the  two  C'heclieiiz  territories,  and  its  "  tlirents," 
a«  the  name  implies,  were  not  in  vain,  Like  the  (.'berkesses,  most  of  the  highland 
Checlieii/cs  were  compelled  to  foi-sake  their  ancestral  homes,  and  those  who  refused 
to  settle  ill  the  ])liiins  migrated  to  Turkish  Armenia  in  convoys  of  one  huiidii'd  to 
two  huiidrcil  families,  esciirU-d  by  Itussiaii  giianls.  Here  fi-esh  misfuriuiics  awaited 
them.   Alter  sanguinary  struggles  with  their  new  ueighhuurs  f or  the  i»osaesMi(.ni  of  the 
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land,  they  were  several  times  removed,  and  the  graveyards  of  each  fresh  place  of 
exile  retained  nimibers  of  the  emigrants. 

The  Chechenzes  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Cherkcsses,  and,  like  them, 
are  haughty,  well  projiortioned,  active,  fond  of  rich  garments,  which  they  wear 
with  an  easy  grace.  Most  of  them  have  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  restless,  almost 
sinister  glance ;  yet  they  are  generous,  and  always  maintain  a  certain  dignity  of 
speech  and  carriage :  they  kill,  but  never  insult.  The  women  of  the  better  classes 
wear  an  elegant  robe  revealing  the  figure,  and  wide  silken  trousers  of  a  pink  colour. 
Yellow^  sandals,  silver  bracelets,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  falling  over  their  shoulders 
and  partly  concealing  the  hair,  complete  their  attire.  The  Chechenz  dwellings  are 
nearly  all  veritable  hovels,  cold,  dank,  and  gloomy,  some  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
others  formted  of  interwoven  branches,  or  of  stones  rudely  thrown  together.  A 
group  of  such  dwellings  forms  one  of  those  auh  often  seen  perched  on  some  steep 
bluff,  like  erratic  boulders  arrested  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  Before  the 
Russian  conquest  most  of  the  people  lived  in  republican  communes,  governing 
themselves  by  popular  gatherings  like  those  of  the  primitive  Swiss  Cantons. 
Other  communities  were  subject  to  hereditary  khans,  whose  power  dated  from  the 
time  of  the  Moslem  invasion-  But  all  alike  obeyed  the  adat,  or  unwritten  code  of 
the  common  law. 

Although  much  dreaded  by  the  lowlanders  as  brigands  and  marauders,  the 
Daghestan  hillmen,  and  especially  the  Chechenzes,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
warlike  people,  revealed  the  most  brilliant  qualities  of  freemen,  at  least  during  the 
final  struggle  ^Wth  the  Russians.  "  Wo  are  all  equal,*'  they  were  fond  of  repeat- 
ing, and  in  point  of  fact  there  were  no  slaves  amongst  them  except  prisoners  of 
war  or  their  descendants.  But  these  often  married  the  daughters  of  their  masters, 
and  thus  became  members  of  the  family  and  the  equals  of  all.  The  Chechenzes 
carried  their  pride  to  a  pitch  of  fanaticism,  but  their  hospitality  was  boundless, 
although  associated  with  eccentric  practices.  The  traveller  is  often  met  by  a  band 
of  horsemen  swooping  wildly  down  from  the  camping  ground,  firing  salvoes  over 
his  head,  then  suddenly  stopping  within  ten  or  fifteen  paces,  and  saluting  him  vdih 
a  profound  "  Salam  aleikum  !  "  In  such  a  society  justice  was  necessarily  regulated 
by  the  law  of  life  for  life,  and,  notwithstanding  the  Russian  code,  this  law  is  still 
the  only  one  that  is  respected.  Murder,  pillage,  robbery  with  violence,  can  be 
expiated  only  by  death,  unless  the  offender  allow  his  hair  to  grow,  and  the  injured 
party  consent  to  shave  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  make  him  take  the  oath  of 
brotherhood  on  the  Koran.  It  also  happens  that  the  law  of  vendetta  is  at  times 
suspended  by  some  great  feasts.  When  a  hillman  discovers  that  his  horse  has 
disappeared,  he  sets  out  in  search  of  it,  fully  equipped,  wrapped  in  one  of  those 
white  woollen  shrouds  which  serve  as  ^^-inding-sheets,  and  j)rovided  with  a  piece 
of  money  to  pay  the  priest  who  has  to  utter  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  The  robber 
mostly  gets  rid  of  his  booty  by  selling  it  in  some  remote  clan,  but  at  the  sight  of 
the  rightful  owner  armed  for  a  deadly  fight  the  purchaser  restores  the  animal, 
takes  over  the  shroud  and  money,  and  presents  himself  before  the  vendor.  Should 
he  happen  to  be  the  robber,  the  priest  is  called  in,  and  they  fight  it  out.     But  if 
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the  vendor  bas  himself  been  deceived,  be  sets  out  in  bis  turn  witb  tbe  dread 
emblems  of  mortal  strife,  and  tbus  deatb  at  last  bounds  down  its  quarry,  unless 
tbe  borse-stealer  bapjKnis  to  be  a  stnin<^er  from  over  tbe  bills. 

Anotber  custom  peculiar  to  tbe  Ingusb  tribe  illustrates  tbeir  stnmg  belief  in  an 
af tor-life.  AVben  one  of  tlie  betrotbeil  dies  on  tbe  wedding-eve,  tbe  ceremony  is 
performed  all  tbe  same,  and  tbe  dead  is  joined  ^vitb  tbe  living  in  a  union  to 
]>e  ratified  in  beavcn,  tbe  fatber  never  failing  to  j)ay  tbe  stipidated  dowry. 
Cbristianitv  still  retains  a  certain  bold  on  tbe  Cbei'benzes,  altbouifb  all  bave 
adopted  tbe  Sunnite  vvvchI  except  tbose  of  Rraguni,  on  tbe  Sunja.  Tbree  (^burcbes 
built  on  a  bill  near  Kistin  in  bonour  of  SS.  George,  Marina,  and  tbe  Virgin  arc 
still  mucb-frequented  places  of  pilgrimage,  wbere  rams  arc  offered  in  sacrifice  at 
certain  times.     Tbese  buildings  are  cboked  ^i-itb  animal  remains. 


Thk  Lezghians,  Tats,  and  Tatars. 

Most  of  tbe  peoj)los  occupying  tbe  valleys  east  of  the  Cbecbenzes  are  grouped 
under  tbe  collective  name  of  Ijczgbi,  or  Ijczgbians.  Tbe  term  bas  been  explained 
to  mean  **  Ih'igands,'*  or  *^  Marauders,'*  in  Tatar,  altbougb  it  seems  more  probable 
to  be  an  old  national  niime,  for  tlie  Georgians  and  Armenians  bave  from  time 
immemorial  a])plicd  tbe  form  Lekhi\  or  Lckslk,  to  tbis  nation.  Tbe  numln^r  of 
liozgbian  trilu's,  constantly  changing  witb  wars  and  migrations,  is  estimated  at  from 
fifty  to  fifty-five,  although  Koniarov,  keeping  to  the  main  divisicms,  indicates  the 
domain  of  twenty-seven  tribes  only  in  bis  ethnological  map  of  Daghestan.  All 
tbese  have  distinct  dialects  markcKl  by  guttural  sounds  extremely  difficult  of 
utterance  by  the  European  mouth.  They  have  been  grouped  by  I'slar  and 
Schiefncr  in  a  number  of  linguistic  divisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  language 
of  the  Avars  in  West  Daghestan,  and  the  Dargo  and  Kura  in  tbe  east.  Most  of 
the  tribes  being  thus  unable  to  converse  together,  intercourse  is  carriwl  on  by 
means  of  a  third  language — Arabic  usually  in  the  west,  and  the  Turki  dialect  of 
Azerbeijan  in  the  east.  Of  all  the  hezghian  nations  the  most  renowned  are  tbe 
Avars,  bordeiing  on  the  eastern  fnmtier  of  the  Chechenz  domain,  and  comprising 
over  on(»-fil'th  of  the  whole  pojnilation.  Most  writers  think  they  nuiy  probably  be 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Avars  who  founded  on  tbe  Danube  a  large  empire,  overthrown 
bv  rharlemagne.  Hut  according  to  Kcmiarov  Avar  is  of  recent  origin,  meaning  in 
tbe  Lowland  Turki  **  Fugitive,"  or  "Vagrant." 

Daghestan  has  too  little  arable  land  to  enable  its  half-million  of  Lezgbian 
population  to  live  on  agriculture  and  stock-brewling.  Yet  they  are  skillal  tillers 
of  the  land,  their  walled  and  well-watered  plots  suj)plying  good  corn,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  Still  they  had  to  (lcp(  lid  <m  emigratitm  and  plunder  to  nmke  good 
the  deficiency  of  the  local  snpjliis.  Settled  on  both  slopes  of  tbe  Caucasus,  they 
were  able  to  swoup  down  on  the  Ten  k  and  Sulak  plains  in  the  north,  (ir  on  tbe 
fertile  southern  regi(m  of  Georgia.  No  less  daring,  and  even  more  steadfast  than 
tbe  ('hechenzes,  they  bad  tbe  disadvantage  of  being  broken  up  into  a  great  numl)er 
of  free  tribes  often  at  feud  witb  each  other,  while  tbe  flower  of  tbeir  youth  were 
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accustomed,  like  the  Swiss  and  Albanians  in  former  times,  to  hire  themselves  out 
OS  mercenaries  to  all  the  surrounding  kinglets.  In  their  warfare  they  displayed 
more  savagery  than  the  Oherkesses,  and,  unlike  them,  carried  off  as  a  trophy  the 
right  hand  of  their  captives  when  forced  to  abandon  them. 

The  Lezghians  never  fought  in  concert  till  during  the  final  struggles  against 
the  Russians  in  defence  of  their  hearths  and  altars.  All  are  Mohammedans  except 
the  Dido  of  the  Upper  KoTsu  valley  in  Andi,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being 
devil  worshippers,  because  they  endeavour  to  conjure  the  evil  one  by  sacrifices. 
Although  much  given  to  wino-drinking,  tobacco  smokers,  and  observers  of  tradi- 
tional Christian  and  pagan  rites,  the  Lezghians  are  none  the  less  zealous  Sunnites, 
and  it  was  owing  to  their  ardent  faith 


Fig.  40 


alone  that  they  were  able  for  many  years 
to  forget  their  tribal  and  family'  rivalries, 
and  make  common  cause  in  the  g/iazaraf, 
or  holy  war  against  the  infidel.  Rally- 
ing with  the  Chechonzes  round  their 
fellow- countrjTnan  Xbazi-Mollah,  and 
afterwards  round  his  ward  Shaniyl 
(Samuel),  of  the  Koisu-bu  tribe,  they 
drove  the  Russians  more  than  ouce  back 
to  the  plains,  often  compelling  them  to 
abandon  their  more  advanced  military 
settlements  and  isolated  garrisons  in  the 
hills.  Their  strength  lay  mainly  in  the 
spirit  of  freedom  by  which  they  were 
inspired,  and  which  was  ke])!  alive  by 
the  deeds  of  their  legendary  hero  Ilaji- 
Murad,  renowned  in  the  wars  waged 
against  the  khans  of  the  Avars.  But 
when  the  aristocracy  of  the  na'ibs,  or 
governors,  was  gradually  restored,  the 
people,  becoming  enslaved  to  their 
chiefs,  ceased  to  struggle  with  the  same 
vigour  against  the  Russians.  Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an  ever- narrowing 
iron  circle  of  forts  and  military  columns,  and  seeing  their  territory  cut  up  by  great 
military  routes,  they  were  fain  to  yield  after  half  their  numbers  had  perished  from 
disease,  hunger,  and  the  sword.  When  Shamyl  surrendered  in  1859  his  followers 
had  dwindled  to  about  four  hundred  amied  men. 

After  the  conquest  the  old  family  jealousies  revived,  and  the  I^ezgliian  districts 
arc  now  the  chief  scene  of  sanguinary  strife  and  murder.  About  one  in  every  three 
hundred  of  the  population  is  cither  killed  or  wounded  during  the  year,  and  the 
circle  of  Kaitago-Tabasscran,  west  of  Derbont,  has  the  melancholy  distinction  of 
harbouring  more  assassins  than  any  other  district  in  the  empire.  Yet  in  their 
neighbourhood   dwell   the  peaceful    Ukhhukanes,   or   Kubichi,   who  are    chietly 
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engaged  in  forging  iirms  for  the  surrounding  hillmen.  Indicpensnblo  to  all,  their 
neutrality  ia  alike  respected  bv  all.  This  industrious  tribe  claims  Eunipcuii 
descent,  but  tlieir  national  name  of  Frenglii,  or  Frenki — that  is,  Frunku — is  justified 
iieitlior  by  tlicir  features  nor  their  siK-cch,  which  is  a  Diirgo  dialect.  In  any  case 
they  are  a  very  small  eonimunity,  consisting  in  18C7  of  scarcely  ^,000,  dwelling  in 
400  housi's.  Si>nie  of  the  maijal,  or  tribal  confederacies,  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  prosperity,  thanks  to  their  cumniun  solidarity  and  individual  freedom. 

Fi((.  11.— UOVHT   U-UNIB. 


Such  was  that  of  the  five  Dargo  <'lans,  who.se  iMtpular  gatherings,  which  resembled 
the  Swiss  litiiih'jfm''iiiili-ii,  were  held  in  a  plain  near  Akhusha.  This  inugal  received 
n-fugees  front  all  nations,  and  their  territory  was  the  most  deii-sely  [Kiipled  in  uU 
Duflhestan. 

The  Caspian  Si-aboard,  funning  the  historical  highway  of  niigi'ation  and  contpicst 
between  Kurojir  and  Asia,  was  natural]}-  occupied  by  a  motley  population,  in  which 
were  rcpreseul«d  all  the  races  who  had  made  use  of  this  militarj'  and  conmiorcial  route. 
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Hence  Mongolians,  Semites,  Aryans,  and  Tatars  are  now  found  crowded  together 
in  this  narrow  strip  of  coast.  The  Nogai  Tatars  have  fixed  their  tents  in  the 
northern  steppe  bordered  by  the  Sulak.  The  tract  stretching  thence  to  Derbent 
is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Kumik  Tatars,  numbering  over  50,000,  and  many 
Armenian  traders.  Other  Tatars,  akin  to  those  of  Transcaucasia,  dwell  farther 
south  in  th3  Kuba  district.  The  lingua  franca  of  all  these  races  is  the  Turki 
dialect  of  Azorbeijan,  although  the  Persians,  Tats,  or  Tajiks,  about  Derbent 
and  between  Kuba  and  the  Gulf  of  Baku,  still  preserve  their  language  and  usages 
since  the  time  of  the  Sassanides,  when  they  settled  here.  With  them  evidently 
came  the  Jews,  who  also  speak  Persian,  while  their  women  wear  the  Iranian  garb. 
But  their  Persian  dialect  is  mixed  with  many  old  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  terms, 
and  according  to  some  authorities  those  of  Kuba,  Baku,  and  Shemakha  are  descended 
from  the  Israelites,  who  were  removed  to  Persia  after  the  first  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Salmanazar  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  names  of  their 
children  are  those  in  vogue  during  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  which  have  elsewhere 
been  obsolete  for  the  last  twenty-five  centuries.  Most  of  the  Caucasian  Jews,  however, 
have  become  much  mingled  with,  and  even  absorbed  by,  the  Osses,  Georgiims,  and 
especially  the  Tatars,  and  many  villages  known  by  the  name  of  J&t-kend,  or 
"  Jewish  Town,"  are  now  exclusively  occupied  by  communities  claiming  to  be  of 
Tatar  stock. 

Topography. 

In  the  highland  districts  there  are  no  towns,  though  the  Lezghian  aAls  have 
often  been  crowded  by  thousands  attracted  by  local  festivities,  or  rallying  round 
their  warrior  chiefs.  K/iunzrfk,  formerly  capital  of  the  Avar  Khans,  is  now  a 
mere  ruin,  on  a  blufE  commanding  a  tributary  of  the  Koisu,  and  itself  commanded 
by  the  guns  of  a  Russian  fort.  G/iimri,  above  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers 
Ko'isu,  retains  nothing  but  a  reminiscence  of  the  national  wars,  for  here  died 
Khazi-Mollah,  and  here  Shamyl  was  bom.  VcdenOy  on  a  lofty  terrace  within 
the  Chechniya  territory,  is  an  important  village  overlooked  by  a  Russian  fort, 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  Shamyrs  former  citadel.  Near  it  is  Mount  G  unib, 
whose  upper  terrace,  40  square  miles  in  extent,  served  as  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Lezghian  prophet  and  prince. 

Temir-K/ian-Shura,  in  the  Kumik  Tatar  country,  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
1,540  feet  in  a  valley  opening  towards  the  Caspian.  The  lake,  or  tarn,  whence  its 
name,  is  now  drained,  although  fever  is  here  still  endemic.  The  port  of  all  this 
district  is  Petrovsky  during  the  wars  a  place  of  some  strat^^gic  importance,  and  with 
one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  Caspian,  sheltered  from  the  west  and  south  winds, 
and  affording  good  anchorage  in  20  feet  of  water  wthin  800  yards  of  the  shore. 
Though  of  recent  origin,  Petrovsk  has  already  supplanted  its  southern  rival,  Tarki, 
or  Tarku,  which,  with  a  Tatar  population  of  nearly  12,000  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  is  now  a  mere  village  dependent  on  Temir-Khan-Shura. 

The  narrow  defile  between  the  advanced  spurs  of  the  Tabasseran  range  and 
the  coast  is  guarded  by  the  city  of   Derbent^  or  Derbend^  traditionally  founded 
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eitlier  by  tlic  Medes  or  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  more  probably  by  one  of  the 
Sassuuides  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  Thi.'*  unique  town  and  fortress  is 
enclosed  l>ctwecii  two  long  parallel  walls  runiuiig  from  the  hills  to  the  sea,  flanked 
by  towers  and  inscribed  sepulchral  stonea.  Within  this  inclined  |jurallelograni 
the  houses  and  l>a/aar  form  in  reality  but  one  line  of  buildings  somewhat  under 
'2  miles  laiij^.  Aa  iiuplied  by  its  Persian  name,  Ucrbent  is  merely  a  large  forti- 
ticd  gateway,  whence  also  its  various  Tatar  and  Arabic  names.  All  the  mediaeval 
travellers  describe  its  walls  as  advancing  far  into  the  sea;  but  noilting  is  now 
visiblo  of  this  marine  rampart,  which  may  be  due  to  a  local  upheaval.     Between 
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it  OIil  Wall,  aowinlinfr  to  F.iehB-ald. 


the  town  and  the  present  roast-line  there  stretches  a  broad  strip  of  land  which 
was  fonuerly  perhaps  under  water.  West  of  Narin-Kaleh,  the  citadel  com- 
manding it  on  the  we.'it,  the  wall,  hero  also  tlaukc-d  with  towers,  follows  the  crest 
<)r  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  some  distant  peak.  Acconling  to  the  natives  this 
Willi  forineily  crussi-d  the  whole  range  from  sea  to  sea,  luid  in  any  case  it  guarded 
all  thtt  lowland.s  at  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  for  traces  of  it  are  still  met 
at  a  distance  of  18  miles  fnim  Derhent.  There  ai-e  few  more  industrious  places 
in  Russia  than  tins  Persian  town,  although  its  iwpulation  is  said  to  have  fallen 
tnnn  130.01)0  in  IS'J.j  to  little  over  half  that  number  in  1873.  In  the  district  are 
1,;)00  well-watered  garden  plots,  yielding  wine,  aaffron,  cotton,  tpbacco,  madder. 
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and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Some  naphtha  wells  and  quarries  of  hituminous  schists  are 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Less  picturesquely  situated  than  Derbent,  Kuba  resembles  it  in  its  population 
and  pursuits,  it«  inhabitants  consisting  chiefly  of  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah  sect 
engaged  in  gardening,  and  of  some  thousand  Jews  occupied  with  trade.  The 
climate  is  so  unhealthy  that  an  attempt  was  made  in  1825  to  remove  the  town  to 
a  more  salubrious  site  some  10  miles  farther  north-west.  But.  the  people  refused 
to  follow  the  Russian  officials,  who  were  fain  to  return  to  the  old  town,  where, 
however,  they  reside  only  in  winter. 

In  the  Samur  valley  the  chief  town  is  Akhtt\  standing  at  the  junction  of  two 
torrents  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 


v.— THE  INGUR,  RION,  AND  CIIORUKH  BASINS. 

MJNGUELTA,  TMERITIi,  8VANIA,  LAZISTAN. 

Tins  Transcaucasian  region,  recently  enlarged  by  a  slice  of  territory  from  Turkey, 
has  long  been  politically  attached  to  Europe.  The  Greeks  had  thrown  a  hundred  and 
twenty  bridges  over  the  Phasis,  and  constructed  a  line  carriage  road  across  the  moun- 
tains between  the  to\\Ti  of  Sarapanes,  the  present  Sharopan,  and  the  Kura  valley. 
To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  succeeded  the  Genoese,  and  even  when  the  Turks  seized 
the  seaboard  they  did  so  as  masters  of  Constantinople  and  heirs  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  European  influence  has  also  made  itself  felt  in  religious  matters,  most 
of  the  inhabitants  having  been  Christians  since  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church, 
whereas  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Moslem  faith  have  prevailed  elsewhere 
in  Caucasia.  Nevertheless  the  Ingur  and  Rion  basins  have  long  kept  aloof 
from  the  general  movement  of  modern  culture,  and  some  districts  are  still  in  a 
barbarous  state. 

This  region,  the  Colchis  of  the  ancients,  is  equalled  by  few  places  for  the 
splendour  of  its  vegetation,  its  natural  fertility  and  resources  of  every  sort.  Yet 
it  is  but  scantily  peopled,  with  scarcely  one-half  of  the  relative  population  of 
France.  The  Ingftr  and  Rion  basins  are  both  of  them  sharply  limited  by  the 
Caucasus,  Anti-Caucasus,  and  intermediate  Mesk  range.  From  Abkhasia  to 
Lazistan  the  hills  form  a  complete  semicircle,  whose  lowest  point,  except  near 
the  coast,  is  at  the  Suram  depression,  3,040  feet  above  sea-level.  This  vast 
semicircle  is  divided  by  ridges  running  parallel  with  the  Great  Caucasus  into 
secondary  segments,  some  of  which  are  completely  isolated,  and  form  little  worlds 
apart. 

The  Upper  Ingur  valley,  which  has  become  administratively  the  district  of 
Free  Svania,  forms  one  of  these  distinct  regions,  and  is  tj^^ical  of  those  elongated 
troughs  lying  between  two  parallel  crests  at  an  altitude  of  about  6,300  feet,  and 
skirted  north  and  south  by  snowy  ridges.  Here  the  glaciers  of  the  Truiber  have 
carried  their  advanced  moraines  to  within  2  miles  of  the  Svan  N-illage  of  Jabeshi, 
in  the  commune  of  Mujal,  and  the  village  itself,  like  so  many  others,  is  built  on 
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the  detritus  of  moraines  deposited  by  the  old  glaciers.  The  glacial  torrents 
fonning  the  Ingiir  are  collected  in  the  depression  of  Free  Svania,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a  transverse  barrier  running  south  of  Mount  Elbruz.  Hence  the 
Ing&r  escapes  from  its  upper  valley  through  a  narrow  and  deep  rocky  defile,  m- 
which  it  flows  south-west  aiid  south  for  a  distance  of  48  miles.  From  15  to  80 
feet  broad,  and  commanded  by  granitic  or  schist  escarpments  600  to  1,200  feet 
high,  this  gorge  presents,  nevertheless,  a  succession  of  smiling  landscapes,  thanks 
to  the  bushy  vegetation  of  the  river  banks  and  to  the  little  mounds  oi  rocky  debris 
at  the  mouths  of  the  tributary  streamlets.     Previous  to  the  military  expedition  of 
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1858  no  route  had  penetrated  through  this  gorge,  and  Svania  communicated  with 
the  Mingrelian  plains  only  by  a  dangerous  mountain  path. 

The  gorges  of  the  Rion  and  its  head-streams  lock  the  sublimity  of  those  of  the 
Ingilr,  although  all  of  them  present  some  delightful  i-iews.  The  Rion  and 
Tskhcnis,  the  two  chief  rivers  of  this  basin,  both  rise  amidst  the  snows  oi  the 
Pasia-mta,  a  word  almost  identical  with  that  of  I'hasis,  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
river  now  known  by  the  Georgian  name  of  Rion,  or  Rioni.  Separated  at  their 
source  by  the  Garibolo  ridge,  the  two  streams  diverge  more  and  more,  the 
Tskhenis  watering  the  Svania  of  the  Dadians  and  Mingrelia,  while  the  Rion  flows 
through  Radsha  and  Imeritia.     From  the  eastern  valleys  comes  the  Kvirila,  which. 
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after  joining  the  Khani  from  the  south,  united  with  the  Rion  in  the  fertile  plain 
stretching  south  of  Kuta'is.  Here  begins  the  old  inlet,  which  has  been  gradually 
filled  in  by  the  alluvia  of  these  mountain  torrents.  Where  the  Rion  becomes 
navigable  it  is  skirted  by  broad  swampy  tracts,  mostly  concealed  by  their  dense 
aquatic  vegetation,  and  in  places  even  by  thickets  and  forests.  But  few  expanses 
of  still  w^ater  remain  to  recall  the  time  when  all  this  district  was  covered  by 
the  sea. 

Nevertheless,  near  the  coast  there  remains  a  remnant  of  the  old  inlet,  still 
known  by  the  Greek  name  of  Palaeostom,  or  "  Old  Mouth,"  and  w^hich  is  supposed 
to  have  formerly  reeeived  the  waters  of  the  Phasis.  In  the  last  century  it  seems 
to  have  communicated  by  a  navigable  channel  with  the  sea,  and  its  fauna  is  still 
partly  marine,  although  the  water  is  no  longer  even  brackish.  It  is  in  some  places 
over  60  feet  deep,  and  is  separated  from  the  Euxine  by  a  straight  strip  of  dunes, 
which  the  Rion  has  pierced,  its  alluvia,  like  those  of  the  Ingur  and  other  Mingrelian 
coast  streams,  gradually  encroaching  beyond  it  seawards.  According  to  Strabo 
the  Rion  and  its  tributary,  the  Kvirila,  were  na^agable  to  Sarapanes,  90  miles 
from  the  present  mouth,  whereas  boat«  now  stop  at  Orpiri,  which  is  about  one- 
third  of  that  distance,  and  during  low  water,  from  July  to  December,  there  are 
scarcely  more  than  20  inches  in  the  channel. 

The  mountains  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Rion  and  Kura  basins, 
towards  the  east  and  south-east,  are  continued  uninterruptedly  by  the  Suram  Hills 
westwards  to  the  I^azistan  coast  range.  These  mountains,  imposing  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Caucasus,  rise  above  the  forest  zone  to  the  region  of  pastures, 
some  reaching  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  but  all  falling  short  of  the  snow-line. 
"Westwards  the  Ajara,  or  Akhaltzikh  range,  which  is  the  last  section  of  the  chain, 
skirts  the  Euxine  at  a  distance  of  little  over  half  a  mile  from  the  coast.*  Seen 
from  the  summits  of  these  Lazistan  highlands,  which  were  annexed  to  Russia  in 
1878,  the  land  present^s  the  aspect  of  a  storm-tossed  sea.  Here  the  highest  point 
is  the  Karch-shall,  south-east  of  Batum,  which  is  11,430  feet  above  sea-level,  while 
the  mean  elevation  scarcely  exceeds  8,000  feet,  or  about  2,000  feet  above  the 
forest  zone.  Mount  Arsiani  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and 
lava  streams  have  been  discharged  in  prehistoric  times  from  several  neighbour- 
ing summits.  Their  upper  slopes  are  clothed  with  rich  pastures,  whose  flora  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  West  Europe,  while  the  fruit  trees  of  the  valleys  rival 
those  of  the  southern  sIojkjs  of  the  Caucasus.  Lazistan  is  an  earthly  paradise, 
where  the  natives  have  generally  shown  a  keen  sense  of  natural  beauty  in  the 
choice  of  the  sites  for  their  villages.  Each  of  these  villages  commands  a  lovely 
prospect  of  flowery  meads,  steep  rocks,  mountain  torrents,  cascades,  clumps  of  trees, 
and  scattered  hamlets. 

•  Chief  olc  vat  ions  of  the  Ajam  range : — 

Feet. 

Nopis-tzkaro,  south  of  KutailB 9,489 

Nageho 8,720 

Sagalatlo 8,266 

Chckhatai 3,355 
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All  the  waters  flowing  from  the  Arsiani  Hills  westwards  reach  the  Chorukh 
either  through  the  Ajara  or  the  Imarshevi.  The  main  stream  rises  south  of 
Trebizond,  and  after  receiving  its  first  affluents  flows  parallel  with  the  coast  and 
the  Upper  Euphrates  valleys.  In  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  all  the  hills,  plateaux, 
and  valleys  run  uniformly  south-west  and  north-east.  But  after  a  course  of  about 
180  miles  the  Chorukh,  now  swollen  by  the  united  waters  of  the  Tortum  and  Olti, 
escapes  directly  towards  the  Euxine  through  a  deep  gorge  intersecting  the  coast 
range.  Beyond  the  defile  it  has  formed  an  alluvial  plain  projecting  beyond  the 
normal  coast-line,  and  thus  serving  to  shelter  the  harbour  of  Batdm  from  the 
west.  Although  little  inferior  in  volume  to  the  Rion,  the  I^wer  Chorukh  is  even 
less  navigable  than  the  Mingrelian  river.  This  is  due  to  its  current,  which  is  so 
rapid  that  boats  taking  four  or  five  days  to  ascend  from  Bat  dm  to  Artvin  make 
the  return  trip  in  eight  hours. 

Climate — Flora  and  Faixa. 

The  climate  of  Transcaucasia  is  one  of  the  most  favourable  for  vegetation  in 
the  temperate  zone.  Here  plants  are  intermingled  in  the  greatest  variety,  and 
assume  their  loveliest  forms.  Thanks  to  the  abundant  rainfall  and  to  the  barrier 
opposed  by  the  Great  Caucasus  to  the  parching  north-east  winds,  the  various  forest 
and  cultivated  species  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  in  most  other  places  enjoying 
the  same  mean  temperature.  Thus  the  walnut  flourishes  at  5,500  feet  in  Svania, 
where  the  white  mulberry  and  the  vine  are  found  at  elevations  of  3,000  and  even 
3,400  feet,  while  in  the  Upper  Rion  valley  the  cotton-tree  is  met  as  high  as 
2,110  feet.  In  general  the  vegetation  of  West  Transcaucasia  resembles  that  of 
Central  Europe  and  the  French  Atlantic  seaboard  rather  than  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores,  although  in  many  respects  the  Mingrelian  flora  seems  to  belong  to 
both  zones.  The  indigo  plant  grows  by  the  side  of  the  cotton-tree  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rion,  where  maize  is  the  prevailing  cereal.  The  tea  plant  is  even  said  to 
occur  in  Lazistan,  where  the  camphor-tree  has  been  acclimatized.  In  the  flowering 
season  the  pomegranate  groves  give  to  this  region  the  aspect  of  a  vast  garden ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eucalyptus,  so  useful  for  its  febrifugal  properties,  has 
failed,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  Caucasian  winters.  The  orange  also,  which 
formerly  flourished  at  Poti,  has  disappeared  from  Transcaucasia  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  centurj'.  The  coast  region  is  subject  to  excessive  moisture,  while 
elsewhere  there  is  rather  an  excess  of  drjuess.  The  mean  temperature  of  Kutais 
(58°  Fahr.)  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  coast  towns,  an  anomaly  due  to 
the  fierce  and  parching  east  wind  often  prevailing  in  the  Rion  valley.  This  wind 
loses  its  virulence  as  it  proceeds  westwards,  so  that  at  Poti  it  is  no  longer  disagree- 
able, and  ceases  altogether  at  Redut-Kaleh. 

The  magnificent  Mingrelian  and  other  Western  Transcaucasian  forests  have 
been  exposed  to  fearful  ravages,  especially  since  the  finer  timbers  have  been  sought 
after  by  French  and  other  foreign  traders.  The  walnut  has  nearly  disappeared 
from  all  the  accessible  lowland  tracts,  while  the  destruction  of  the  upland  forests 
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is  slowly  modifying  the  aspect  of  the  country.  Yet  but  little  of  the  cleared  land 
is  brought  under  cultivation,  the  primitive  methods  of  tillage  still  prevail,  and  no 
pains  are  taken  to  improve  the  vine,  which  is  here  indigenous.  Under  the 
universal  apathy  many  cultivated  tracts  have  become  overgrown  with  bracken,  while 
the  proprietors,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  years,  no  longer  recognise  their  former 
farmsteads,  now  concealed  amidst  the  rank  vegetation. 

The  Ingur  and  Rion  basins  are  no  less  noted  for  their  magnificent  faima  than 
for  their  rich  and  varied  flora.  Free  Svania,  says  Radde,  "  owns  the  finest  cattle 
in  the  world."  There  are  two  excellent  breeds,  one  small  and  sprightly,  the  other 
strong,  majestic,  and  admirably  proportioned.  This  is  the  Ukranian  race  intro- 
duced by  the  Ciscaucasian  Tatar  traders  into  the  Upper  Ingilr  valley,  where, 
under  new  climatic  conditions,  it^  colour  has  become  modified,  often  assuming  the 
shades  and  stripes  of  the  tiger.  The  horse,  although  not  numerous  in  the  upland 
valleys,  is  also  noted  for  his  strength  and  action,  while  the  Svanian  mules  and 
asses  fetch  three  or  four  times  the  price  of  the  lowland  breeds.  The  goat  and 
other  smaller  domestic  animals  are  likewise  distinguished  for  their  spimaetrical 
forms  and  other  excellent  properties. 

In  the  lowlands  the  marsh  fevers  arc  no  less  injurious  to  the  animals  than  to 
man.  Here  the  Mingrelian  peasantry  fail  even  to  rear  poultry,  which  Toropov 
does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  the  malaria. 


Inhabitants — The  Svans  and  Rachians. 

The  natives  themselves  are  far  from  being  a  pure  race.  Amidst  a  great  variety 
of  tj^s  the  contrast  presented  by  the  fair  and  brown  Mingrelians  is  very  striking. 
The  former  are  distinguished  by  a  lofty  brow  and  oval  face,  the  latter  by  broad 
features  and  low  forehead,  though  both  are  alike  handsome  and  of  graceful  car- 
riage. From  the  remotest  times  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  have  been 
visited  by  friends  and  foes  of  every  race,  many  of  whom  must  have  introduced 
fresh  ethnical  elements.  Arabs,  and  even  negroes,  flying  from  their  Turkish 
masters,  have  contributed  to  increase  the  confusion.  Yet,  however  numerous 
were  the  crossings,  all  have  become  blended  together,  jointly  tending  to  develop 
the  beauty  of  the  original  tj'pe.  In  the  Mingrelian  lowlands,  and  especially  on 
the  advanced  spurs  up  to  an  altitude  of  about  3,700  feet,  nearly  all  the  men  are 
handsome.  But  in  the  heart  of  the  highlands,  where  the  struggle  for  existence 
becomes  more  intensified,  the  features,  especially  of  the  women,  are  often  even 
ugly.  Goitre  and  cretinism  are  frequent  amongst  the  Svans,  and  as  we  ascend  the 
Ingfir  from  the  region  of  maize  to  the  snowy  pastures,  the  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  observed  by  the  traveller 
passing  from  the  Italian  lakes  to  the  Alpine  gorges  of  the  Valais. 

The  Svans,  who  occupy  the  Upper  Ingur  and  Tskhenis  valleys,  are  evidently 
a  mixed  race,  although  fundamentally  akin  to  the  Georgians,  to  whom  they  are 
also  allied  in  speech.  They  were  formerly  a  powerful  nation  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  centurj*^  they  still  held  the  Upper  Rion  valley.     The  present 
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Bimivors  aeem  to  descend  mainly  from  fugitives  driven  from  tlie  Mingrclian 
plains  by  oppression  and  the  calamities  of  war.  In  the  secluded  valleys  bor- 
dering on  the  glaciers  they  found  a  secure  retreat,  almost  severed  by  physical 
barriers  from  the  rest  of  the  worid.  More  accessible  are  those  of  the  Upper 
Tskhenis  basin,  who  have  consequently  had  to  endure  the  hardest  feudal  rule 
under  princes  binding  them  to  the  glebe.  This  branch  take  the  name  of  Dadion 
Svans,  from  the  ancient  Georgian  princely  title  of  "  Dadian  "  assumed  by  the 
governing  family.  They  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  their  Imeritian 
neighbours,  and  their  speech  is  a  pure  Georgian  dialect.  The  Dadiabkalian 
Svans,  in  the  western  division  of  the  Upper  IngAr  basin,  are  also  under  a  feudal 
lord  of  Eumik  Tatar  stock ;  but  being  regarded  aa  serfs,  they  were  emancipated 
at  the  expense  of  the  Eussian  Government  when  serfdom  was  ever^'where  officially 
abolished.    The  eastern  communities  of  the  Upper  Tngfir  have  long  maintained 


their  independence,  and  are  still  often  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  "Free," 
although  they  took  the  oath  of  obedience  to  Kussia  in  1853.  And  in  many 
respects  they  are  still  really  free,  recognining  neither  lord  nor  master,  and  rejecting 
even  the  control  of  the  clergy.  In  the  communal  gatherings  all  have  an  equal 
voice,  and  important  decisions  require  to  be  adopted  unanimously,  the  opposition 
of  a  single  member  causing  the  whole  question  to  be  postponed  until  unanimity' 
can  be  secured.  Xor  does  the  commune  interfere  in  personal  quarrels,  which  are 
regulated  by  the  /fx  tidioim.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Caucasus  are  the  laws  of 
vendetta  more  rigorously  adhered  to,  so  that  few  are  met  who  have  not  killed  their 
mail.  All  the  houses  along  the  Upper  Ingur  are  real  fortresses,  perched  on  rocky 
eminences,  and  commanded  by  square  watch-towers  60  to  80  feet  high.  The  doors 
of  these  keeps  are  on  the  second  or  third  story,  and  can  be  approached  only  by  rude 
ladders  formed  of  the  stems  of  trees. 

Hereditary  animosities  greatly  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  the  population 
pent  up  in  the  bleak  valley  of  Free  Svonia,  or  Jabe-Shevi ;  yet  it  is  still  so  dense 
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that  tlie  people  are  obliged  to  emigrate  to  the  neighbouring  tribes.  In  the  days  of 
their  military  power  their  young  men  left  their  homes  as  conquerors,  often  under- 
taking plundering  expeditions  to  the  plains,  and  even  in  the  fourteenth  century 
they  were  strong  enough  to  burn  the  city  of  Kuta'is.  Till  recently  the  excessive 
population  was  also  checked  by  the  practice  of  infanticide,  in  which  most  of  the 
girls  perished,  while  in  hard  times  grown-up  children  were  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  £30  to  £50.  The  small  amount  of  trade  carried  on  by  the  tribes  lower  down 
is  monopolized  by  the  Jews,  who  are  grouped  in  the  village  of  Lakhamuli.  These 
Jews  are  distinguished  from  their  brethren  elsewhere  by  their  warlike  habits.  But 
although  practising  Christian  rites  and  calling  themselves  Svans,  the  hiilmen  of  the 
Upper  Ingftr  contract  no  alliances  with  them,  and  even  refuse  to  eat  at  their  table. 

All  the  Svans,  estimated  at  over  12,000,  are  classed  amongst  the  Christian  tribes 
of  Caucasia,  and  even  claim  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  amongst  their  co-religionists, 
pretending  that  their  ancestry  were  baptized  by  Christ  himself.  But  their  Chris- 
tianity has  been  developed  in  a  somewhat  original  manner  under  the  influence  of 
older  rites.  Thus  their  little  chapels,  large  enough  to  accommodate  about  a  dozen, 
have  crypts  filled  with  the  horns  of  the  chamois  and  wild  goat,  which  are  objects 
of  great  veneration.  The  priests,  or  **  papas,"  form  a  distinct  hereditary  caste, 
though  their  only  privilege  is  exemption  from  the  laws  of  vendetta.  Although  not 
obliged  to  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  face  covered,  the  women  pass  a  bandage  over 
their  mouths  when  singing  national  or  religious  songs,  possibly  to  prevent  the  de\41 
from  entering.  All  the  Svans  are  also  boimd  to  silence  when  on  the  march,  or 
chanting  sacred  hymns,  for  the  least  word  might  draw  do^Ti  the  tempest. 
Analogous  superstitions  occur  amongst  the  Norwegian  fishermen,  the  Buriats,  and 
the  American  hunting  tribes. 

The  district  of  Racha,  comprising  the  Upper  Rion  valley,  is  larger  and  more 
populous  than  the  western  basins  of  the  Tskhenis  and  Ingftr,  and  has  always 
offered  a  route  to  graziers,  traders,  and  even  warlike  bands  crossing  the  Caucasus 
obliquely  from  the  Georgian  to  the  Terek  lowlands.  Hence  the  Rachians,  who,  like 
most  of  the  people  in  the  government  of  Kutais,  are  of  Georgian  race  and  speec^h, 
are  more  civilised  than  their  Svanian  neighbours.  But  they  also  are  too  numerous 
for  their  largely  unproductive  territory,  so  that  thousands  are  forced  to  emigrate 
to  the  lowlands,  seldom  returning  without  having  amassed  a  small  fortune.  Most 
of  the  carpenters  and  sawyers  met  with  in  Imeria  and  Mingrelia  are  Rachians. 

The  Imeritiaxs,  Mingreltans,  and  Lazes. 

The  Georgians  of  the  Upper  Rion  basin  bear  the  general  name  of  Imeritians, 
or  more  properly  Imerians ;  that  is,  "  People  of  the  other  side,"  in  reference  to  the 
Suram  Mountains  separating  them  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  The  tenn  Imcreth, 
or  Imeria,  has  been  applied,  with  the  shifting  of  the  border  peoples,  at  times  to  all 
Western  Transcaucasia,  at  times  only  to  its  upper  section,  Mingrelia  being  usually 
reserved  for  the  low-lying  region  comprising  the  alluvial  lands  and  coast  district. 
Thanks  to  their  damp,  miasmatic,  and  enervating  climate,  the  Mingrelians  are 
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mostly  of  an  indolent  teiiiperaiiient,  whilo  their  brethren  who  have  migrated  to  the 
dry  diMtrict  of  Tiflia  are  noted  for  their  active  habits.  A  repugnance  to  labour  was 
also  naturally  fostered  by  former  derastatiog  inroads,  incessant  intestine  warfare, 
and  the  complete  thraldom  of  the  peasantry  to  their  nobles.  Here  was  represented 
everj-  vui-icty  of  serfdom,  and  until  1841  the  priests  themselves  wer*  classed  as 
serfs.  Even  in  recent  times  tlie  Mingrelian  princes  were  accustomed  to  apply 
personally  for  their  tribute.  FoUowed  by  courtiers,  retainers,  falconers,  dogs,  and 
horses,  they  would  swoop  down  on  some  unfortunate  vassal,  living  at  his  expense  as 
long  as  the  provisions  lasted,  then  betaking  themselves  elsewhere,  and  thus  making 
a  round  of  revelry  as  self-invited  guests,  and  leaving  ruin  in  their  wake.  No 
women,  especially   if   well  favoured, 

were   safe   from   these  despots,   who  Fiif.  45.— Misohfi.us  Lady. 

carried  them  off  and  sold  their  children 
into  slavery.  Although  generally  too 
weak  to  resist,  the  Mingrelians  were 
nevertheless  occasionally  driven  by 
this  opi)ressiou  into  revolt,  as  in  1857 
and  18-i>8,  when  they  appealed  to  arms 
for  the  recovery  of  their  captured 
women,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  yoke 
riveted  by  their  masters  round  their 
necks.  Hut  all  such  efforts  were 
quenched  in  blood,  nor  was  serfdom 
finally  abolishe<l  till  three  years  after 
its  suppression  in  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  But  many  of  its  effects  still 
remain,  and  in  a  teeming  land  the 
Imcrians  and  Mingrelians  continue, 
like  the  wretched  Lombard  peasantry, 
to  live  almost  exclusively  on  a  mess  of 

maize  or  millet  resembling  the  polenta  of  Italy.  The  usual  dress  is  a  tattered  smock 
fastened  by  a  cord  or  strap  to  the  waist,  and  instead  of  a  hat  a  hit  of  cloth  retained 
on  the  head  by  a  string  passed  under  the  chin.  The  Mingrelian  farmstead  consists 
of  a  wretched  hovel  of  wood  or  branches,  surrounded  by  badly  cultivated  maize-fields, 
with  a  few  lean  pigs  or  goats,  and  one  or  two  buffaloes  wallowing  in  the  muddy  pools. 
Although  till  recently  dwelling  beyond  the  political  limits  of  Russian  Trans- 
caucasia, the  Lazes  of  the  Ajara  and  Ghorukh  basins  are  none  the  less  akin  in 
speech  and  race  to  the  ^lingrelians  and  Georgians.  Those  still  subject  to  Turkey, 
and  reaching  westwards  beyond  Trebizond, are  also  of  the  same  stock,  though  more 
or  less  mixed  with  other  elements,  while  l>cyond  these  limits  many  geographical 
names  show  that  in  remote  times  the  interior  of  Asia  Elinor  was  largely  peopled 
by  Georgians.  Rosen  has  established  the  near  relationship  of  the  Laz  and 
Georgian  tongues.  The  language  current  on  the  bunks  of  the  Chorukh  differs 
little  from  Mingrelian,  though  that  of  the  west  coast  is  largely  affected  by  Turkish 
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and  Greek  elcmente.  In  their  customs  also  the  Lazes  resemble  the  Imerians. 
Both  respect  old  age,  are  extremely  hospitable,  and,  while  full  of  curiosity,  still 
maintain  a  dignified  reserve.  Like  most  Caucasians,  they  are  fond  of  display 
and  rich  attire,  nor  do  they  deserve  the  charge  of  indolence  brought  against  them 
by  careless  observers,  for  their  fields  are  well  tilled  and  their  houses  kept  in  good 
order.  The  Laz  women  combine  with  beauty  and  sjTnmetry  of  form  a  rare  repu- 
tation for  courage.  The  Moslem  Lazes  have  emigrated  in  large  numbers  to  Turkish 
territory  since  the  annexation  to  Russia  in  1878,  while  the  Christians  will  now 
•probably  find  their  way  to  Tiflis  and  the  Russian  ports  on  the  Euxine. 

The  national  character  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  modified  under  the  Turkish 
regime.  Three  centuries  ago  all  the  Lazes  of  the  L'^ppcr  Ajara  valleys  were 
Christians,  and  many  villages  still  boast  of  well-preserved  churches  in  the  best 
Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  Certain  commimes  did  not  conform,  to  the  Moslem 
creed  till  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  several,  though  nominally 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  are  still  practically  Christian,  the  two  faiths  often  over- 
lapping to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  where  the  one  ceases  and 
the  other  begins.  With  their  religion  the  Turks  also  introduced  their  language 
into  all  the  towns  and  large  villages,  so  that  the  Laz  dialect  ceased  to  be  current 
except  in  the  remote  rural  districts.  The  iVnnenian  colonies  scattered  over  the 
land  had  also  forgotten  their  mother  tongue  in  favour  of  Turkish,  which  must  now 
in  its  turn  slowly  yield  to  Russian,  just  as  the  Mohammedan  must  give  way  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

Topography. 

The  Rion  valley,  whose  commercial  importance  was  already  recognised  by  the 
prehistoric  Argcmauts,  and  where,  thirty  centuries  later  on,  the  Genoese  also  went  in 
search  of  the  **  Golden  Fleece,"  promises  once  more  to  play  a  large  part  in  the 
general  development  of  trade.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been  crossed  in  its  entire 
length  by  a  railway  connecting  Tiflis  with  the  Euxine,  and  this  is  but  a  first 
section  of  the  line  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  reach  the  Indus.  But  the  site  of  the 
old  Greek  trading  route,  like  that  of  their  chief  emporium  Colchis,  has  long  been 
forgotten.  The  village  of  S/taropan,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kvirila  and  Dzirfila, 
claims  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  grew  the  famous  grove  penetrated  by  the 
legendary  Jason  in  search  of  the  "  Golden  Fleece."  At  the  gt>rges  of  the  Khani, 
south-east  of  Kutais,  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  former  Tui'kish  fortress  of 
Bagdad,  whose  Moslem  inhabitants  were  driven  into  exile  in  the  last  century. 
Nevertheless  Bagdad  is  still  a  considerable  village. 

Kutahy  the  present  capital  of  the  province,  which  comprises  most  of  Western 
Transcaucasia,  is  happily  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  three  valleys  watered  by 
the  Rion,  Kvirila,  and  Khani,  and  at  the  head  of  the  alluvial  plain  stretching  thence 
to  the  coast.  Standing  on  the  first  rising  grounds  of  the  advanced  spurs  of  the 
Caucasus,  it  is  well  sheltered  from  the  north  wind,  while  its  gardens  and  parks  are 
abimdantlv  watered  bv  the  Rion,  which  traverses  the  town.  Kutais,  if  not  the 
traditional  city  of  Medea,  is  at  all  events  a  very  old  placey  for  it  is  mentioned  by 
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ProcopiuB  under  tlie  name  of  Eotatiasion,  and  it  constantly  figures  in  Georgian 
liisUiry,  sometimes  even  as  capitul  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  always  as  a  noted  strong- 
hold. The  old  town  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ition,  at  the  foot  of  the 
acropolis ;  but  the  modem  lies  mainly  on  the  opposite  bank.  Its  most  remarkable 
monument  is  a  ruined  cathedral  built  by  the  Bagratides  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  on  the  acropolis.  On  it  have  been  modelled  most  of  the  other  religious 
edifices  in  the  country,  so  that  it  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  moat  precious  relic  of 
Geoi^ian  art.  Thanks  to  its  trade  and  local  industry,  chiefly  hat-nmking,  Euta'is 
has  recently  made  rapid  progress,  the  population  rising  from  4,000  to  12,000 


Tig.  4fi.— Kl-I*i 


in  a  few  years.  In  the  district  is  foimd  a  species  of  jet  used  for  bracelets  and  other 
ornaments ;  but  the  rich  Tkvibula  coal-fields,  some  18  miles  to  the  north-east, 
have  been  but  little  worked.  Since  1879  the  manganese  deposits  of  the  Upper 
Kvirila  valley,  estimated  at  several  millions  of  tons,  have  also  attracted  attention. 

Klioni,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tskhenis  valley,  north-east  of  Eutuis,  is  the  market 
town  of  the  Dadiuu  Svans,  and  lower  down  is  the  large  village  of  Kn/as/ii,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ition  and  Tskhenis,  in  the  most  densely  peopled  district  of  Caucasia. 

Oi-piri,  the  river  port  of  the  Rion,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tskhenis,  is  inhabited 
by  inciubers  of  the  Skoptzi  sect,  who  are  mostly  wealthy,  though  the  trade  of  the 
place  has  fallen  off  since  the  opening  of  the  railway.     The  two  seaports  of  Redout- 
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composed  of  a  French  and  TurkUli  word,  both  meaning  the  same  thing,  is  a  poor 
Russian  village  founded  in  the  present  centurj'  aa  the  seaport  of  the  rich  Lower 
IngAr  district,  but  now  almost  forsaken  in  favour  of  Foti,  situated  farther  south,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Its  houses,  raised  on  piles  and  surrounded  by  palisades, 
stretch  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  imhealthy  murshj-  banks  of  the  river, 
whose  floodiugs  convert  the  town  twice  a  year  into  a  peninsula.  The  harbour  is 
rendered  inaccessible  to  large  vessels  by  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rion,  all  the 
engineering  efforts  to  remove  which  have  hitherto  had  but  partial  success.  Hence 
it  is  little  used  except  for  shipping  cereals  and  raw  silk.     The  exports  amounted  in 
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1876  to  nearly  5,000.000  roubles,  while  the  imports  average  scarcely  more  than 
800,000. 

A  much  finer  harbour  is  that  of  Bnfum,  lying  30  miles  to  the  south-west,  and 
ci'ded  by  Turkey  in  1878,  Kven  before  the  annexation  it  was  far  more  a  Russian 
than  a  Turkish  port,  for  here  the  large  Odessa  steamers  transhipped  their  cargoes 
in  60  feet  of  water  to  smaller  vessels  capable  of  crossing  the  bar  at  Poti.  Although 
declared  a  free  port  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  BatQm  has  none  the  less  already 
become  a  strong  fortress.  But  with  all  Its  advantages,  the  peninsula  created  by  the 
alluvia  of  the  Chorukh  on  the  west  is  constantly  increasing,  and  threatening  to  still 
further  restrict  the  available  sjiace  in  the  harbour,  which  is  already  insufficient  to 
acconmiodate  more  than  twelve  large  vessels.  But  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  connect  the  port  with  the  river  by  a  canal,  which,  with  the  railway  now  being 
constructed  by  the  town  of  Uzurgeti  to  the  Foti-Tiflis  line,  will  render  BatCim  the 
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c4)ininon  outport  of  the  Rion  and  Chorukh  basins.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of 
this  region  will  thus  secure  it  a  certain  commercial  importance  in  future.  The 
chief  exports  are  cereals,  cotton,  the  excellent  apples  known  in  Russia  as  "  Crimean 
apples,"  and  the  oil  yielded  by  the  dolphins  taken  in  the  bay. 

The  chief  inland  town  of  Russian  Lazistan  is  Artvin,  standing  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  at  the  outlet  of  the  gorge  of  the  Lower  Chorukh,  and  at  the  head  of  its 
navigation.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  a  circuit  of  not  less 
than  5  miles,  including  its  gardens.  Besides  dyeing,  which  is  its  staple  industry, 
it  manufactures  silks  and  other  woven  stuffs.  Its  traders,  mostly  Armenians, 
have  relations  through  Batftm  with  Constantinople  and  Marseilles.  Here  the  Laz 
race  is  said  to  reach  its  highest  physical  perfection,  and  all  the  children  might 
serve  as  models  for  the  painter  or  sculptor. 

Ardunuj,  on  a  plateau  south  of  Artvin,  was  formerly  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  higher  up  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  is  Olti,  ceded  in  1878  by  Turkey. 
Like  Artvin,  it  is  a  city  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  chief  trading-place  between 
Ardahan  and  Erzerum. 


VII.— THE  KURA  BASIN. 

GEORGIA,  TKANSCAUCASIAN  TATAR Y. 

The  Kura  and  Araxis  may  be  regarded  as  twin,  but  independent  streams.  Of 
nearly  equal  length,  and  draining  about  an  equal  area,  they  remain  separated 
throughout  their  upper  and  middle  course  by  plateaux  and  lofty  ranges.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  they  had  even  separate  mouths,  and  at  present  unite  their  waters  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian,  scarcely  more  than  20  feet  above  the  level  of 
that  sea.  Ethnically  also  the  two  river  basins  are  quit«  distinct.  Both  are  now 
no  doubt  occupied  by  Tatar  peoples,  but  the  Georgians  are  still  predominant  in  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Kura  valley,  while  the  Araxis  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Armenians. 
Politically  the  former  belongs  entirely  to  Russia,  whereas  the  latter  rises  in  Turkish 
territory,  and  for  about  half  its  course  its  right  bank,  with  all  its  southern  tribu- 
taries, waters  Persian  districts. 

River  Systems — The  Kura. 

The  Georgian  river  known  as  the  Kura,  or  Kur,  names  recalling  the  Greek 
Euros  (Anglicised  Cyrus),  has  it«  farthest  source  in  the  "  Pearl  Brook,"  or  "  Coral 
Water,"  of  the  Turks,  a  torrent  flowing  from  a  cirque,  or  old  hill-encircled 
lakelet,  through  a  narrow  gorge  round  the  east  foot  of  the  Arsiani  range.  It 
descends  thence  through  a  series  of  defiles  and  sudden  windings  between  the  Ajara 
and  Trialetes  Hills,  west  and  east,  down  to  the  plains  of  Tiflis.  In  one  of  these 
defiles,  between  Atzkhur  and  Borjom,  it  falls  altogether  about  740  feet  through  a 
succession  of  rapids  in  the  space  of  15  miles.     The  plateau  whence  flow  its  head- 
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streams  ia  very  irregular,  but  it  becomes  much  more  uniform  between  Ardahau  and 
Akhaltzik,  where  it  forms  the  true  water-parting  between  the  Kura  and  Arazis, 
with  a  mean  elevation  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  Black  Sea.  The 
depressions  on  this  monotonous  plateau  are  filled  with  lakes  droiniug  some  to  the 
Anixis,  some  to  the  Kura,  while  others  have  become  brackish  tarns  with  no  outflow, 
and  others  again  half  dried-up  fens  and  marshes.     The  aspect  of  the  land  still 


Fig.  49.— Akhalkal^ii  Piatkau. 
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Speaks  of  a  time  when  it  formed  a  vast  lacustrine  basin  with  inlets  ramifying  into 
the  surrounding  hills.  This  region  was  formerly  lit  up  by  a  double  line  of  active 
volcanoes  rising  to  the  east  of  Akhalkalaki,  and  running  north  and  south  vertically 
with  the  axis  of  the  Trialetes  range.  Mount  Samsar,  one  of  these  volcanoes,  has  an 
oval  crater  nearly  2  miles  long,  and  its  lava  streams  stretch  north-west  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  plateau.  The  Great  and  Little  Abfll,  rising  from  a  common 
base,  resemble  in   form  the   double  cones  of  Ararat,  and  from  their  trach^c 
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porphyry  Bummita  a  northern  view  is  afforded,  embracing  all  the  Caucasus  from 

Elbruz  to  the  Tebulos-mta,     Other  extinct  volcanoes  are  disposed  in  crescent  form 

round  the  cirque  enclosing  the  romantic  Lake  Toporovan,  which,  with  its  remains  of 

lacustrine  dwellings,  itself  resembles   a  vast   Hooded   crater.     This  sublime   but 

gloomy  tableland,  with  its  black  mountains,  yawning  abysses,  and  ancient  lava 

streams,  "  still  haunted  by  demons  and  goblins,"  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 

winding  valley  of  the  Eura,  with  its  leafy  shades  and  sparkling  running  waters, 

still  occasionally  broken  by  nar- 

Rg.  BO.— Tatak  Ttpb.  ™^   l^^^a    gorges  and  columnar 

crystalline   cliffs   many  hundred 

feet  high,  and  capped  with  the 
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Before  its  junction  with  the 
Aragva,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  in  volume  to  the  main  stream,  the  Eura  flows 
south  and  south-east  mainly  in  a  line  with  the  Great  Caucasus  and  with  the  Yora 
and  Alazan,   the  two  tributaries  which  join  it  after  emerging  from  the  upper 

'  Chief  elevatioDB  of  the  Tipper  Kara  bosio :  — 

Test. 

Kiril-Ojaduk.  soarre  of  the  Kiua 10,360 

GrertAbai 11,125 

Samtax 11.000 

Ondorebi 10.630 

Emlekli 10.165 

Koyeretln-dagh,  irrat  of  the  Kuia 10,116 

Aijevan 9,11)6 

Kanlj  Pasa.  between  the  Kum  And  Chorukh 9.060 

KojoT  Pom,  between  the  Akhaltzik  phun  •nd  Tiflii        ....  4,300 
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gorges.  At  tbc  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  YdizKvetpoI  to  Baku, 
a  little  below  the  confluence  of  those  streams,  the  Kura  is  already  navigable  for 
craft  drawing  4  feet,  although,  owing  fo  the  scant  population  along  its  banks,  the 
water  highway  of  some  450  miles  has  hitherto  been  little  utilised.  Fishing  is 
almost  the  only  industry  carried  on  along  its  lower  course,  vrbicb  teems  with  fish 
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probably  more  than  any  other  spot  on  the  globe.  Here  the  chartered  company 
captures  prodigious  quantities  of  "white  fish"  and  sturgeon,  paying  a  yearly 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  not  less  than  120,000  roubles.  Yet  according 
to  the  descriptions  of  Pallas  these  fisheries  were  even  still  more  productive  during 
the  lost  century,  when  as  many  as  15,000  sturgeon  were  taken  in  a  single  day. 
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Whenever  the  fishing  had  to  be  interrupted  for  four-and-twenty  hours  the  Kura, 
here  490  feet  wide  and  70  feet  deep,  became  one  moving  mass  of  fish.  The 
diminution  of  their  numbers  has  been  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation,  which  frightens  away  the  shoals  ascending  the  river  to  the  spawning 
groimds. 

The  imited  volume  of  the  Kura  and  Araxis  is  estimated  at  about  24,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  their  basin,  is  much  less  than 
that  of  the  Rion,  a  difference  due  to  the  less  abundant  rainfall  and  greater  evapo- 
ration in  the  region  draining  to  the  Caspian.  A  large  portion  of  the  Kura  basin 
consists  of  almost  waterless  desert  incapable  of  cultivation,  though  rich  in  herbage 
after  the  rains,  and  in  spring  frequented  by  Tatar  graziers,  who  drive  their  herds 
to  the  upland  pastures  in  summer.  Even  in  the  heart  of  Georgia,  between  the 
Kura  and  Yora,  and  thence  to  the  Alazan,  we  meet  with  rocky  steppes  destitute  of 
permanent  dwellings,  and  above  the  triple  confluence  the  stony  and  argillaceous 
land  everywhere  presents  an  aspect  of  monotonous  aridity.  During  the  last 
century  rice  was  cultivated  by  the  Tatars  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Kura,  north 
of  Yelizavetpol.  But  they  were  compelled  by  the  inroads  of  the  Lezghians  to 
abandon  their  fields,  and  nothing  now  remains  except  traces  of  the  old  irrigating 
canals  from  the  Yora,  and  a  few  Tatar  herdsmen,  who  are  obliged  to  burrow  in 
the  ground  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  cold  blasts  that  sweep  the  bare  Karayaz 
plateaux  in  winter.  With  the  first  spring  days  they  gladly  quit  their  wretched 
underground  hovels,  migrating  through  the  beech  forests  southwards  to  the  fine 
Alpine  pastures  of  the  Gok-chai. 

Agriculture — Irrigation  Works — Climate. 

In  these  lands  civilisation  has  retrograded,  since  agriculture  has  been  replaced 
by  a  nomad  pastoral  life.  Yet  in  winter  during  the  low  waters  the  Kura  and 
Araxis  together  have  a  total  volume  of  6,800  cubic  feet,  and  in  summer  about  f35,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  might  be  raised  for  irrigation  purposes.  But  nothing  has 
been  done  beyond  constructing  the  so-called  "  Mary  Canal "  across  the  Karayaz 
steppe  between  the  Kura  and  Yora.  Unfortunately  this  tract  is  very  imhealthy, 
so  that  few  venture  to  risk  their  lives  in  reclaiming  the  land.  The  Tatar  popula- 
tions, who  have  retained  possession  of  their  lands  between  Nukha  and  Shemakha, 
are  still  able  to  show  the  Russians  how  a  proper  system  of  irrigation  may  transform 
the  desert  to  a  garden.  The  torrents  descending  from  the  gorges  of  the  Caucasus 
are  arrested,  on  entering  the  plains,  by  dams  which  divide  and  subdivide  them  into 
countless  rills,  until  the  last  drop  of  water  is  utilised  before  reaching  the  Kura. 
But  the  irrigation  works  might  be  met  by  channels  from  this  river,  by  which  the 
whole  steppe  could  be  brought  under  cultivation.  Some  of  the  waste  spaces  are 
at  present  dangerous  for  caravans,  owing  to  the  want  of  fodder  and  the  poisonous 
herbs,  such  as  the  Pontine  wormwood,  fatal  to  horses.  The  army  sent  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1722  against  Shemakha  thus  lost  all  its  artillery  horses,  and  the  same 
disaster  overtook  General  Tzitzianov's  army  a  century  thereafter. 
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A  portion  of  the  Karabagh  and  Shiriknm  steppes  between  the  Kura  and 
Araxis,  and  those  of  Mugan  stretching  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Araxis  and 
Lower  Kura  to  the  foot  of  the  Talish  Mountains,  were  formerly  cultivated  and  well- 
peopled  districts.  The  great  city  of  Bilgan,  destroyed  by  Jenghis  Khan,  stood 
on  a  canal  constructed  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  across  the  Karabagh  steppe,  and 
when  Timur  restored  the  canal  two  centuries  afterwards  this  city  reappeared  and 
continued  to  flourish  till  the  last  century.  East  of  the  Araxis  the  traces  have  been 
discovered  of  numerous  canals  nmning  from  its  right  bank  eastwards  across  the 
steppe ;  but  these  could  not  be  restored  without  tapping  the  river  above  the  old 
dams,  either  because  its  mean  level  has  fallen,  or  because  the  land  has  been  raised 
by  its  alluvia.  One  of  the  canals  followed  by  Toropov  is  no  less  than  90  miles 
long,  and  on  its  banks  are  the  remains  of  a  vast  city.  Ruined  caravanserais  and 
choked-up  cisterns  also  mark  the  site  of  other  now  abandoned  trade  routes.  The 
plain  is  here  and  there  dotted  with  barrows,  and  throughout  the  peninsula,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Kura  and  Araxis,  there  are  numerous  lines  of  earthworks, 
flanked  by  redoubts  and  hillocks  used  as  outposts.  The  general  disappearance  of 
the  population,  whose  presence  is  shown  by  all  these  remains,  dates  from  the 
Mongolian  invasion  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  those  who  escaped  service  in 
the  armies  of  Batu  Khan  abandoned  their  to\^Tis  and  land,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains.  The  irrigating  canals  now  became  choked  with  mud,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Kura  and  Araxis  overflowed  into  the  surrounding  depressions,  wheixj  they 
formed  unhealthy  morasses,  and  even  real  lakes,  such  as  that  of  Makhmftd-Chalassi, 
though  many  of  these  have  since  evaporated,  leaving  nothing  behind  except  saline 
tracts  fringed  with  a  russet  border  of  sickly  vegetation.  Elsewhere  the  land  is 
covered  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  with  the  grey  mugwort  or  the  white-flowering 
delphinium.  Yet  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  restore  its  fertility  to  this 
region,  which  might  support  an  agricultural  population  of  at  least  two  millions. 
The  survey  carried  out  in  1860  showed  that  in  the  lower  plains  there  are  over 
5,000,000  acres  capable  of  being  irrigated.  A  large  portion  of  the  steppe  is 
covered  with  a  black  loam,  which  only  awaits  the  fertilising  waters  to  become  one 
of  the  granaries  of  Western  Asia.  But  even  as  it  is  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the 
Talish  Mountains  is  moist  enough  to  grow  vast  crops  of  cereals,  and  here  the 
Raskolniks  have  already  flourishing  villages,  which  have  begun  to  do  a  large  trade 
since  the  restrictions  on  free  intercourse  have  been  removed.  Nowhere  else  in 
Caucasia  has  Russian  colonisation  been  more  successful. 

Formerly  it  was  feared  that  the  main  obstacle  to  the  reclamation  of  the  land 
would  be  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  caused,  as  in  the  French  Camargue,  by  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  under  a  fierce  sun.  But  this  difficulty  seems  to 
have  been  exaggerated.  The  intense  heats  of  these  plains  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  symbolized  by  the  multitudes  of  venomous  snakes  said  to  guard  their 
approach.  Even  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  army  of  Pompey  was  arrested  by  fear 
of  these  reptiles,  and  so  recently  as  1800  the  Russians  under  General  Zubov  are 
said  to  have  foimd  the  land  in  winter  covered  with  vipers  in  a  torpid  state.  But 
although  wild  beasts  were  even  supposed  to  avoid  this  region,  Toropov  and  other 
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travellers  aesure  us  that  serpents  and  scorpions  are  so  rare  on  the  Mugan  steppe 
that  they  cause  no  alarm  to  the  graziers  frequenting  it.  They  dig  up  the  ground, 
but  only  in  search  of  truffles,  which  here  abound.  Land  and  water  tortoises  are 
also  extremely  numerous  wherever  there  is  any  moisture,  and  flocks  of  antelopes 


Fig.  62.— UudTKII  OF  THI   EUKA. 
From  thaUaportbeBoMusBtall.    BBlal;an.Om. 


are  occasionally  seen  bounding  over  the  plain,  while  the  marshes  and  running 
waters  of  the  delta  attract  vast  multitudes  of  birds. 


IjOwrr  Ki'ka  Kasix — Arsiii;n()N  I 'nx insula. 

Like  the  Rion,  the  Kuru  in  continually  encnwching  «n  the  (tea,  which  it  colours 
for  a  great  distance  with  its  n ddish- yellow  waters.      lu  the  tbirty-thrco  years 
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between  1829  and  1862  the  land  advanced  about  54  square  miles.  The  main 
channel  has  also  pierced  the  line  of  dunes  continuing  the  normal  coast-line, 
beyond  which  it  has  ramified  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  has  developed  a 
peninsula  by  connecting  islets  and  sand-banks  with  the  mainland.  Between  the 
two  advanced  streams  of  the  delta  there  are  also  numerous  strips  of  land,  evidently 
formed  by  the  alluvia  of  the  Kura.  Only  the  north-east  swell  created  by  the 
polar  winds  has  reacted  on  these  deposits,  causing  them  to  assume  a  crescent  form, 
with  their  concave  sides  facing  seawards.  The  island  of  Sari,  lying  south-west  of 
the  extreme  peninsula  of  the  delta,  is  disposed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  same 
waves.  All  the  Lenkoran  coast  has  also  been  enlarged  by  the  alluvia  first  carried 
seawards  with  the  current,  and  then  driven  landwards  under  the  action  of  the 
winds.  In  the  same  way  a  broad  belt  of  marshy  land  has  been  formed  at  the  foot 
of  the  advanced  spurs  of  the  Iranian  plateau.  But  these  imhealthy  tracts  are 
infested  by  such  dense  clouds  of  mosquitoes  that  the  Tatar  natives  are  obliged  to 
pass  the  night  in  pavilions  raised  like  picturesque  turrets  into  the  purer  atmosphere 
above  their  dwellings. 

The  hilly  district  of  Lenkoran,  wrenched  by  Russia  from  Persia,  belongs 
geographically  to  that  state,  for  it  is  merely  the  escarpment  of  the  lofty  terraces 
rising  above  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  commanded  by  the  Savalan 
volcano.  By  holding  this  district  the  Russian  armies  are  able  to  reach  within 
their  own  territory  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  whence  they  have  no 
further  difficulty  in  penetrating  into  the  Iranian  plateaux.  Here  the  land  being 
abundantly  watered  by  the  rains  brought  by  the  northern  winds  blowing  steadily 
from  the  Caspian,  its  flora  and  fauna  differ  from  those  of  the  Cauciisus.  We  are 
already  within  the  domain  of  the  tiger,  while  some  of  the  plants  flourishing  in 
the  dense  forests  resemble  those  of  the  tropics.  Still  the  arborescent  vegetation 
covering  the  slopes  of  the  Talish  range  between  650  and  6,000  feet  corresponds 
rather  with  that  of  Central  Europe.  Few  regions  present  a  greater  contrast  in  their 
flora  than  do  the  slopes  of  the  Talish  and  the  Mugan  steppe,  the  arid  parts  of  which 
latter  yield  only  five  species  of  plants.  Ethnically,  also,  the  difference  is  equally 
marked,  for  the  Talish  highlands  already  belong  in  this  respect  to  the  Iranian 
domain. 

In  the  district  north  of  the  Kura,  which  still  retains  its  old  Persian  name  of 
Shirvan,  a  few  eminences  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  seem  to  have  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Caucasian  system,  from  which  they  have  gradually  become  sepa- 
rated by  the  erosive  action  of  running  water.  But  this  region  has  also  been  sub- 
jected to  more  sudden  changes  by  underground  agencies.  Here  earthquakes 
are  still  frequent,  causing  great  damage,  especially  to  the  city  of  Shemakha, 
where  in  1669  as  many  as  8,000  persons  were  in  a  few  seconds  buried  under  a  heap 
of  ruins.  According  to  the  local  chronicles,  the  village  of  Lacha,  Ijnng  farther 
south,  was  completely  swallowed  up,  \^'ith  all  its  inhabitants,  flocks,  and  herds. 
Shemakha,  with  the  industrious  village  of  Boskal,  was  again  wasted  in  May,  1859, 
after  which  the  seat  of  Government  was  transferred  to  Baku,  and  most  of  the 
inhabitants  left  the  place.     Those  who  remained  again  suffered  from  a  violent 
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shock  in  1872.  According  to  Abish  the  seismatic  waves  are  here  propagated 
north-west  and  south-east  in  a  line  with  the  continued  axis  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
Shemakha  consequently  lies  at  no  great  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  movement. 
Explosions  of  burning  naphtha  occasionally  throw  up  masses  of  earth  and  stones, 
accompanied  with  smoke  and  flames.  The  botanist  Eoch  found  the  debris  of 
one  of  these  eruptions  covering  the  steppe  for  a  space  of  over  half  a  mile, 
where  all  the  crevasses  were  filled  by  brackish  wafer  with  a  slight  flavour  of 
naphtha. 

The  Apsheron  peninsula,  forming  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  Caucasus, 
together  with  the  coast^line  stretching  thence  southwards  to  the  Eura  delta,  is  the 
scene  of  constant  igneous  activity.     Jets  of  gas,  hot  springs,  mineral  oils,  mud 


Fig.  £3,— Chief  Rboions  op  EABTHau^KEB  in  Caicabia. 

Ttomtbtltmoirni/au  Gugraphkal  Sadilt  at  fbaCmOKa.    Soil*  1  :  OflOOfiOO. 
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volcanoes,  and  even  lava  streams  bear  witness  to  the  internal  commotion  throughoi:t 
the  region,  which,  like  the  segment  of  a  crater,  encircles  the  Gulf  of  Baku.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  forces  by  which  the  Caucasus  was  upheaved  were  here  still  at 
work  endeavouring  to  continue  the  range  across  the  Caspian.  Yet  a  subsidence  has, 
on  the  contrary,  been  going  on  during  recent  times,  as  shown  by  the  building 
engulfed  in  the  harbour  of  Baku,  and  by  the  tradition  according  to  which  the 
island  of  Nargin  was  formerly  attached  to  the  mainland.  Khanikov  has  shown  that 
since  the  tenth  century  the  seaboard  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Caucasus  has 
been  subject  to  various  oscillations,  rising  60  feet  above  its  present  level,  then 
sinking  18  feet  below  it,  and  again  rising  and  falling  alternately.  The  whole 
Apsheron  peninsula,  with  the  various  islands  continuing  it  eastwards,  has  evidently 
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been  upheaved,  but  not  uniformly,  for  the  relief  of  the  land  shows  traces  of 
numerous  folds,  due,  doubtless,  to  side  pressure.  Mud  volcanoes  are  dotted  over 
the  peninsula,  all  the  depressions  are  filled  with  marshy  soil,  and  the  coast-line  is 
disposed  in  curves,  like  those  of  the  Kura  delta.  The  "  Holy  Island,"  north  of 
Apsheron  Point,  which  assumes  an  analogous  form,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  like  all  those 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Kumani,  one  of  them,  rose  above  the  surface  in  1864,  and 
Lozi,  another,  was  the  scene  of  three  eruptions  in  1876,  during  which  stones  were 
thrown  as  far  as  Cape  Alat,  on  the  mainland.  Shoals  of  seals  *  frequent  the  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  but  most  fishes  are  driven  away  by  the  exhalations  of  gas  and 
naphtha. 

In  many  places  these  gases  are  liberated  by  simply  piercing  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  they  are  so  inflammable  that  a  mere  spark  suffices  to  set  them  burning 
till  extinguished  by  a  strong  wind  or  heavy  shower.  The  flames  will  at  times  even 
burst  forth  spontaneously,  and  during  boisterous  nights  the  hillsides  have  been 
swept  by  sheets  of  phosphorescent  light.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  the 
naphtha  streams  bubble  up,  clothing  the  ripples  far  and  near  with  a  thin  iridescent 
coating.     Near  Cape  Shikov,  south  of  Baku,  a  gas  jet  produces  such  a  violent  eddy 

Fig.  54.— OSCILLATIONB   OP   THE   BaKU    CoAST   DURING   THB   LAST    1,500   TbABS. 

▲ooording  to  KhanikoT. 


that  boats  are  obliged  to  cast  anchor  to  avoid  being  sucked  in.  Elsewhere  the 
underground  forces  not  only  throw  up  jets  of  gas,  petroleum,  and  asphalt,  but 
upheave  the  very  bed  of  the  sea,  as  was  lately  seen  when  an  islet  rose  to  the  surface 
near  Baku.  The  legend  of  Prometheus,  who  stole  fire  from  heaven,  may,  in  the 
popular  fancy,  be  possibly  associated  with  the  flaming  hills  and  waters  of  this 
region. 

The  chief  focus  of  the  burning  gases  lies  some  9  miles  north-east  of  Baku, 
on  the  margin  of  a  considerable  saline  pool  near  the  villages  of  Balakhan  and 
Surakhan.  The  district,  known  by  the  name  of  Atesh-gah,  has  become  famous  as  the 
hallowed  shrine  of  the  fire  worshippers.  Yet  this  sanctuary,  at  least  in  its  present 
form,  would  not  seem  to  be  as  old  as  is  generally  supposed,  dating  only  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  courts  of  the  Tatar  khans  of  Derbent,  Shemakha, 
and  Baku  were  much  frequented  by  Indian  traders.  The  "  Fire  Temple  "  is  now  a 
mere  redoubt,  tolerated  in  the  comer  of  a  vast  naphtha  and  asphalt  factory,  which  is 
directly  fed  with  combustible  gas  from  the  imdergroimd  fires.     The  votaries  of  this 

*  The  Caspian  Seal  {Phoca  Caapica)  differs  specifically  from  that  of  Lake  Baikal,  though  both  are 
related  to  the  Ringed  or  Arctic  Seal  {Phoeafuetida).  Both  are  also  referred  by  Joel  A.  Allen,  **  History  of 
North  American  Pinnipeds/'  to  a  pliocene  ancestor  from  the  Boath.—Eo. 
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temple  have  no  longer  any  notion  of  a  positive  creed,  and  on  the  altar,  by  the  side  of 
Hindu  deities,  are  seen  the  vases  associated  with  Paraee  worship,  RuBsian  images 
of  St.  Nicholas,  statues  of  the  Virgin,  Roman  Catholic  cnicifixea,  objects  which  are 
all  treated  with  like  veneration. 

The  commercial  importance  of  this  great  natural  workshop  has  been  much 
enhanced  of  lat«  years,  and  the  sale  of  rich  naphtha  plots  has  already  yielded  over 
•},000,000  roubles  to  the  State.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  simple  than  the 
structure  of  these  lime-kilns.  It  auffices  to  light  the  gas  escaping  from  the 
crevofised  calcareous  layers,  and  the  stones  are  gradually  reduced  by  the  heat  to  the 
state  desired  by  the  lime  burner.   In  private  houses  and  workshops  these  jets  are  used 
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for  heating,  lighting,  and  cooking,  though  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Balakhan 
iftis  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  artificial  article,  for  it  possesses  far  less  carbon. 
To  the  internal  pressure  of  the  gas  is  due  the  rising  of  the  naphtha,  which  i.s  forced 
upwards  through  the  sandy  and  shingly  layers  below  the  superficial  tei-tiary  strata. 
With  the  petroleum  stream  there  are  carried  up  large  quantities  of  sand,  which 
accumulates  about  the  orifice,  where  it  gradually  forms  conic  mounds  50  feet  high. 
So  far  the  seven  hundred  naphtha  wells  sunk  in  the  ncighl>ourhood  of  Baku  have 
shown  no  signs  of  exhaustion.  They  supply  over  five-sixths  of  the  petroleum  of  the 
Caucasus.  Between  1870  and  1878  the  yield  was  increased  over  tenfold,  and  quite  a 
fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  has  been  equipped  for  the  export  of  this  produce. 
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INHABITANTS— THE  GEORGIANS.  Ill 

But  immense  loss  is  caused  by  the  ignorance  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade.  Thus  a 
well  at  Balakhan,  yielding  4,800  tons  of  naphtha  daily,  ran  waste  for  four  weeks 
before  a  reservoir  could  be  prepared  to  receive  the  oil.  The  total  yield  of  naphtha 
at  Baku  amounted  in  1878  to  about  7,000,000  cwt.,  of  which  nearly  3,500,000 
cwt.  were  exported. 

iNHABrrANTS — ThE   GEORGIANS. 

In  Central  as  in  Western  Caucasia  the  most  numerous  race  are  the  Georgians,  or 
Karthvelians,  descendants  of  the  Iberians  spoken  of  by  Strabo.  The  statuettes  found 
in  the  graves  represent  exactly  the  same  type  and  the  same  style  of  head-dress  as  those 
of  the  present  inhabitants,  so  that  no  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  during 
the  last  two  thousand  years.  Masters  of  the  land  from  the  remotest  historic  times, 
the  Georgians  have  succeeded,  if  not  in  maintaining  their  independence,  at  least  in 
preserving  their  ethnical  cohesion  and  various  national  idioms.  They  formerly 
occupied  a  wider  domain,  and  although  encroached  upon  at  various  times  by 
Persians,  Medcs,  Armenians,  Mongols,  Turks,  and  now  by  the  Slavs,  their  territory 
still  stretches  from  the  plains  of  the  Kura  to  Trebizond,  and  from  Mount  Elbruz  to 
Mount  Arsiani.  Of  all  the  Caucasian  peoples  the  Georgians,  who  are  estimated  at 
upwards  of  a  million,  form  the  most  compact  and  homogeneous  nationality.  In 
Georgia  is  situated  Tiflis,  capital  of  all  Transcaucasia. 

As  a  political  state  Georgia  had  its  periods  of  prosperity  and  military  fame. 
Especially  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  reigns  of  David  the  "  Restorer,"  and  of 
Queen  Tamara,  the  Karthvelian  kingdom  acquired  a  decided  preponderance  over  all 
the  Caucasian  lands,  and  the  name  of  Tamara  has  remained  popular  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Caspian.  In  all  the  upland  valleys  she  is  the  theme  of  coimtless  legends 
and  national  songs  ;  most  of  the  ruins  scattered  over  the  land  are  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  her  palaces  and  strongholds ;  as  a  ruler  of  men  the  popular  enthiusiasm 
ranks  her  with  Alexander  ;  as  a  saint  with  St.  George  and  the  prophet  Elias.  But 
the  period  of  Georgian  ascendancy  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  invasion  of 
Jenghis  Khan  was  followed  by  incessant  warfare  and  ciWl  strife,  which  ended  only 
in  1802,  when  Georgia  was  officially  incorporated  in  the  Russian  Empire.  Its 
geographical  situation  permitted  the  inhabitants  to  maintain  their  independence 
and  become  fused  in  a  compact  national  body.  Most  of  the  Karthvelians  dwell  on 
the  plains,  where  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  oblige  them  to  live  as  agricul- 
turists scattered  over  the  land.  Their  territorj'  is  everywhere  enclosed  by  lofty 
mountains,  whose  occupants,  pent  up  in  their  narrow,  bleak,  and  unproductive  glens, 
cast  envious  glances  on  the  lowlands,  never  failing  to  swoop  down  whenever  an 
opportunity  is  offered  for  making  a  successful  foray.  The  Georgian  territory  is, 
moreover,  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  clearly  defined  by  forests  and  mountain 
ranges.  The  Kura  basin  in  the  east,  those  of  the  Rion  and  Ingftr  in  the  centre,  and 
that  of  the  Chorukh  in  the  west,  are  so  many  detached  geographical  areas,  whose 
inhabitants  were  naturally  involved  in  different  political  careers.  The  severance  of 
the  Georgian  nationality  into  distinct  fragments  was  also  rendered  almost  inevitable 
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by  the  form  of  the  eeveral  districts,  all  of  which  are  greatly  elongated  east  and 
west. 

The  Karthrel,  or  Earthalians,  properly  so  called,  who  have  retained  the  collective 
racial  name,  are  the  Georgians  dwelling  east  of  the  Suram  Mountjiins,  in  the  old 
lacustrine  plain  whose  centre  is  occupied  by  the  town  of  Gori,  and  which  terminates 
at  Mtzkhet,  ancient  capital  of  Karthalia.  They  become  blended  eastwards  with  the 
Gnisians  of  Tiflia,  whose  name  is  frequently  applied  collectively  to  all  the  branches 


Fig.  66. 


of  the  Georgian  family-  The  Eakhetians,  the  eastemmofit  of  these  branches, 
occupy  the  Yora  and  Alazan  valleys ;  west  of  the  Suram  Mountains  dwell  the 
Imerians  ami  Mi'ngrelians  in  the  Rion,  Tskhenia,  and  Lower  IngQr  basins;  the 
Guriaus  hold  fie  northern  slopes  of  the  Ajara  Moimtains  ;  the  Lazes  a  portion  of 
the  Chorukh  basin  west  of  that  range  ;  lastly,  the  Svana,  with  a  few  other  tribes, 
have  found  a  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Upper  Caucasus  valleys.  The  various 
branches  of  the  Karthalian  family  cannot  all  of  them  converse  together,  largely 
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owing  to  the  foreign  words  that  have  crept  into  the  different  local  idioms.  But 
the  general  resemblance  is  very  marked  throughout  the  whole  region  from 
Trebizond  to  Tiflis,  while  amongst  the  educated  Karthalians  complete  unity  of 
speech  has  been  maintained  by  the  works  of  all  sorts  that  have  been  published  in 
Georgian.  At  least  since  the  tenth  century  there  has  flourished  a  Karthalian 
literature,  beginning  with  a  simple  translation  of  the  Bible  and  gradually  enriched 
by  religious  treatises,  epic  poems,  songs,  dramas,  scientific  writings,  and  more 
recently  with  translations  of  foreign  works  and  periodical  publications.  Neverthe- 
less the  cultivation  of  the  Georgian  language  and  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  nation  have  been  arrested  by  extreme  centralizing  tendencies.  Since  1807  the 
Georgian  archives  and  the  valuable  literary  and  historical  documents  found  in 
Tiflis  have  been  removed  to  St.  Petersburg.  Studied  efforts  are  also  being  made 
to  replace  Georgian  by  Russian,  and  the  latter  language  is  now  compulsorily 
taught  in  all  the  local  schools.  The  national  speech,  by  some  grouped  with  the 
Aryan,  by  others  with  the  Ural-Altaic  family,  would  really  seem  to  stand  quite 
apart,  a  view  already  held  by  Klaproth,  and  since  confirmed  by  Zagarelli,  who  has 
ptud  the  greatest  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  language.  Like  the  Basque  in 
Europe,  Georgian  appears  to  be  the  surviving  representative  of  a  form  of  speech 
formerly  current  throughout  a  far  wider  area,  and  absolutely  distinct  from  the 
Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Uralian  linguistic  stocks.  The  alphabet  in  use,  at  least  since 
the  tenth  century,  is  derived,  like  the  Armenian,  through  the  Pahlvi  and  Zend  from 
the  Aramaean. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lazes,  who  are  mostly  Mohammedans,  the  Kartha- 
lians belong  to  the  Greek  rite,  and  to  their  patron  saint,  George,  is  with  some 
probability  attributed  the  name  of  Georgia,  whence  the  Russian  Grusia.  North  of 
the  Rion  and  Kura  this  saint  is  held  in  greatest  veneration,  whereas  in  the  region 
south  of  those  rivers,  including  the  whole  of  Armenia,  the  worship  of  Mary  has 
everywhere  replaced  that  of  Ma,  or  Maya,  goddess  of  the  teeming  earth  and  of  the 
harvest.  The  Georgians  are  strongly  attached  to  their  faith,  and  notwithstanding 
their  naturally  gentle  disposition,  they  have  always  energetically  resisted  the 
succt^Rsive  religious  persecutions  of  the  Turks  and  Persians.  The  Byzantine  style 
of  their  churches,  introduced  from  Armenia,  assumed  in  mediaeval  times  a  certain 
originality,  still  represented  by  exquisite  naves,  belfries,  and  apses,  dating 
especially  from  the  tenth  and  two  following  centuries.  Even  in  the  remotest 
upland  valleys  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  meet  with  churches  in  a  remarkably 
pure  style,  mostly  standing  on  pleasant  hills  in  the  midst  of  leafy  thickets.  Nearly 
all  are  so  built  as  to  serve  also  as  strongholds,  while  some  are  even  subterraneous, 
betrayed  by  no  outward  signs,  and  capable  of  sheltering  the  community  in  troubled 
times.  In  Kakhetia  the  rocky  eminences  of  the  Karayaz  steppe  overlooking  the 
Yora  valley  are  pierced  with  caverns,  said  to  have  been  excavated  as  churches  and 
convents  in  the  sixth  century.  In  all  the  hilly  districts  of  Karthalia  the  peasantry 
are  also  acquainted  with  labyrinthine  caves,  the  former  abode  of  a  troglodjrtic 
people.  Himdreds  of  strange  towers  are  also  met,  recalling  the  nuraghi  of  Sardinia, 
but  of  unknown  origin  and  use,  although  each  is  associated  with  its  special  legend. 
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The  old  method  of  constructing  dwellings  has  persisted  for  over  two  thousand 
years.  Whole  villages  consist  of  nothing  but  holes  dug  in  the  ground  or  henni  out 
of  the  rock,  revealed  from  without  only  by  masses  of  foliage,  or  by  clay  roofs  on 
which  the  women  sit  in  the  cool  of  the  sunmier  evenings.  In  most  of  the  towns 
many  houses  are  also  still  covered,  instead  of  a  roof,  with  a  layer  of  hardened 
earth  about  2  feet  thick,  and  inclined  just  sufficiently  to  allow  the  water  to  run 
off  thrrjugh  the  openings  in  the  low  wall  enclosing  the  terrace.  On  this  surface 
there  grows  a  dense  leafy  vegetation,  in  which  the  Lepidium  resicanum,  a  species  of 
crucifera,  predominates ;  but  it  withers  up  in  sununer,  and  is  got  rid  of  by  being  set 
on  fire,  these  nightly  bonfires  often  producing  a  verj'  startling  effect  as  they  blaze 
up  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  die  out  on  the  housetops.  As  regards  health  the 
clay  terraces  are  far  preferable  to  the  European  roofs,  as  they  maintain  a  warmer 
temperature  in  winter  and  a  cooler  in  summer.  Yet,  through  a  blind  love  of 
everything  foreign,  the  upper  classes  in  Tiflis  have  begun  to  build  their  houses  in 
the  Western  style. 

The  Georgians  of  the  Kura  basin,  like  their  Imerian,  Mingrelian,  and  Laz 
kind^^d,  fully  deserve  the  reputation  for  physical  beauty  which  they  enjoy.  They 
have  the  same  abundant  black  hair,  large  eyes,  white  teeth,  delicate  complexion, 
lithe  figures,  small  hands,  that  distinguish  their  western  neighbours.  Yet  the 
appearance  especially  of  their  women,  who  mostly  paint,  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  prepossessing.  They  are  cold  and  xmattractive,  their  features  lacking  the 
animated  expression  and  bright  smile  which  intellectual  development  might  be 
expected  to  have  produced.  Most  of  the  Georgians  have  a  high,  almost  flushed 
complexion,  due  doubtless  to  excessive  indulgence  in  wine,  of  which  they  are  ever 
ready  to  take  coi>ious  draughts  in  honour  of  their  friends,  generally  with  the  Tatar 
words,  ^ ////A  Verdi f  '*  the  gift  of  God  I  "  The  Kakhetians  especially,  proud  of 
their  excellent  vintages,  consume  large  quantities,  and  before  the  ravages  of  the 
oidium,  the  usual  allowance  of  the  field  labourers  was  here  about  half  a  gallon 
daily.  This  fiery  wine,  some  of  which  might  compare  favourably  with  the  best 
produced  in  Europe,  is  mostly  consmiied  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most 
familiar  sights  in  Kakhetia  is  the  well-filled  ox  or  pig  skins  hanging  at  the  doors 
of  the  shops,  or  crossing  the  country  in  waggon-loads.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  pliancy  of  the  skins  the  natives  have  the  horrible  practice  of  flaying  the 
lK»asts  alive,  and  then  smearing  the  hides  with  naphtha.  This  imparts  a 
disagreeable  flavour  to  the  liquor,  to  which,  however,  even  strangers  soon  get 
accustomed. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  relatively  sparse  population,  the 
peasantry  of  the  Kura  basin  are  generally  poor,  owning  little  beyond  a  few  mangy 
cattle  and  sheep,  whose  wool  looks  almost  like  hair.  Like  the  Mingrelians  and 
Imerians,  though  to  a  less  extent,  the  Georgians  have  suffered  from  the  feudal 
svstem.  However,  since  1864  and  1866  they  have  at  least  ceased  to  be  attached  to 
the  glebe,  and  serfdom  has  been  abolished  in  Transcaucasia,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
the  empire.  But  the  nobles,  who  have  remained  large  proprietors,  have  not  all  of 
them  yet  lost  the  habit  of  treating  the  peasantry  as  beasts  of  burden,  w^hile  practices 
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begotten  of  slavery  in  the  people  themselves  have  not  yet  disappeared.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  xmeleanly  and  listless,  though  their  naturally  cheerful,  social,  and 
upright  disposition  is  gradually  asserting  itself.  They  are  said  to  be  rather  less 
intelligent  than  the  Caucasian  races,  and  in  the  schools  show  less  quickness  than 
their  Tatar  and  Armenian  neighbours  in  mastering  foreign  languages  and  the 
sciences,  though  this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  mainly 
towTisfolk,  while^  the  former  arc  a  rural  population.  Theft  is  a  crime  almost 
imknown  in  the  Qeorgian  and  Armenian  communities,  the  few  cases  of  larceny  that 
come  before  the  Tiflis  courts  being  mostly  conmiitted  by  strangers.  At  the  same 
time  many  are  addicted  to  contraband  habits.  Nor  does  their  national  legislator, 
King  Vakhtang,  seem  to  have  entertained  any  high  opinion  of  their  general 
uprightness.  "  I  have  drawn  up  this  code,"  he  writes,  "  but  in  Georgia  no  just 
sentence  has  ever  yet  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  pronoxmced."  Yet,  however 
barbarous  may  have  been  the  former  Government,  it  remained  for  the  Russians  to 
introduce  corporal  punishment  of  the  most  degrading  form. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  the  Georgian  race  is  their  love  of  song  and 
the  dance.  They  have  no  great  musical  talent,  and  their  lanjjuage,  with  its 
numerous  gutturals  and  sibilants,  is  scarcely  adapted  to  melody.  Yet  none  the  less 
do  they  keep  up  an  incessant  chant  all  day  long,  accompanying  themselves  with 
the  daira,  or  tambourine,  and  the  halalaikdy  a  sort  of  three- stringed  guitar.  Some 
will,  so  to  siiy,  adapt  every  movement  to  musical  rhythm,  and  while  weeding  their 
maize-fields  or  engaged  in  other  field  work,  the  men  dispose  themselves  in  groups, 
singing  in  various  sets  snatches  of  verse  suitable  to  the  work  in  hand.  As  they 
advance  the  chorus  becomes  more  vigorous,  and  their  measured  movements  more 
rapid.  At  the  end  of  the  furrow  they  stop  short,  shift  their  places,  and  in 
retracing  their  steps  renew  the  interrupted  burden  of  their  song.  Despotic 
masters  from  gloomy  Russia  attempted  in  vain  to  im]x)se  silence  on  their  Trans- 
caucasian  labourers.  Unaccompanied  by  the  glad  music  of  the  voice,  the  daily  task 
hung  heavy  on  their  hands. 

Custom  has  also  given  force  of  law  to  numerous  feast-days  analogous  to  the 
old  holidays  of  **  Merry  England.''  On  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  their  ramshackle 
carts  the  whole  population  flocks  to  the  scene,  indicated  from  afar  by  some  venerable 
church  or  cluster  of  oak-trees,  and  here  the  song,  the  dance,  trade,  revelrj',  and 
religious  rites  all  follow  in  rapid  succession.  Worship  is  itself  performed  with  a  sort 
of  blind  rapture.  Pilgrims  present  themselves  before  the  priest  to  have  the  iron 
collar  removed,  with  which  they  had  sjTiibolized  their  temporary  thraldom  to  the 
patron  saint ;  and  when  released  they  immolate  to  his  honour  the  ram  or  the  bull, 
which  afterwards  supplies  the  banquet.  Frequently  some  fair  white- robed 
"  spouse  of  the  white  George ''  will  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  faithful,  who 
must  either  step  on  her  prostrate  body  or  leap  over  it  to  reach  the  hallowed  shrine. 
The  Armenians,  and  even  the  Moslem  Tatars,  come  to  trade,  are  at  times  carried 
away  by  the  religious  frenzy,  and  join  in  the  chorus  and  Christian  rites.  To  the 
sacred  succeed  the  profane  dances,  which  often  assume  the  appearance  of  a  free 
fight,  the  victors  seizing  the  girdles  of  the  vanquished,  enveloping  themselves  in 
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the  ample  folds  of  their  burkas,  or  donning  their  imposing  joflrp(7sAe«.  Formerly  the 
sham  fights  held  in  the  streets  of  Tiflis  in  commemoration  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  ended  in  regular  battles,  often  accompanied  by  loss  of  life. 


The  Khevsurs,  Pshavs,  and  Tdshes. 

As  in  the  west,  so  in  East  Georgia,  the  ethnical  picture  is  completed  by  a  group 
of  highlanders,  who  had  till  recently  maintained  their  independence  in  their  inac- 
cessible upland  retreats.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  already  described  Svans,  on 
the  other  their  Khevsur,  Pshav,  and  Tflsh  neighbours.  The  highest  eastern 
valleys  about  Mount  Borbalo  have  afforded  a  refuge  to  fugitives  of  diverse  race 
and  speech,  who,  amidst  these  secluded  upland  snows  and  pastures,  have  gradually 
acquired,  if  not  an  independent  type,  at  least  a  distinct  physiognomy.  Chechenzes, 
Lezghians,  Georgians,  and,  according  to  tradition,  even  Jews  have  entered  into  the 
composition  of  these  tribes,  although  the  chief  ethnical  element  is  no  doubt  the 
Georgian  from  the  south,  whose  presence  is  also  shown  by  the  prevailing  Christian 
practices.  Nevertheless  the  predominant  speech  on  the  northern  slopes  is  of 
Chechenz  origin. 

Mount  Borbalo  is  no  less  remarkable  as  an  ethnological  than  as  a  water  parting. 
Eastward  stretches  the  Tush  district,  watered  by  the  two  head-streams  of  the 
Koisu  of  Audi ;  on  the  south  the  Alazan  of  Kakhetia,  apart  from  a  few  TAshes, 
is  mainly  occupied  by  Georgians ;  on  the  south-west  the  sources  of  the  Yora  and 
Eastern  Aragva  rise  in  the  Pshav  territorj' ;  while  the  Khevsurs,  or  **  People  of 
the  Gorges,''  dwell  in  the  west  and  north-west,  on  both  slopes  of  the  central  range, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  assign  definite  limits  to  all  these  peoples.*  They  fre- 
quently shift  their  quarters,  following  their  flocks  to  fresh  pastures  assigned  to 
them  by  custom,  or  acquired  by  the  fortunes  of  war. 

The  Pshavs,  who  reach  farthest  down,  or  about  the  altitude  of  3,300  feet,  thus 
abutting  on  the  Southern  Georgians,  are  the  most  civilised  of  these  highlanders, 
and  speak  a  Georgian  dialect.  They  have  greatly  increased  in  numbers  since 
the  pacification  of  the  land  has  enabled  them  to  bring  their  produce  to  the  Tiflis 
market.  The  T  fishes,  though  less  numerous  and  pent  up  in  their  rugged  valleys 
everywhere  enclosed  by  snowy  moimtains,  are  said  to  be  the  most  industrious  and 
intelligent  of  all  the  hiUmen  in  this  part  of  the  Caucasus.  Most  of  the  men,  being 
obliged,  like  the  Savoyards,  to  emigrate  for  half  the  year,  bring  back  from  the  low- 
land populations  larger  ideas  and  more  enterprising  habits.  Many  have  even 
acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  instruction,  besides  several  foreign  languages. 
Their  own  is  an  extremely  rude  dialect,  poor  in  vowels,  abounding  in  consonants, 
with  no  less  than  nine  sibilants  and  eight  gutturals,  one  of  which  combines  so  inti- 
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•  Population  of  Upland  Borbalo  valleyB  in  1876,  according  to  Seidlltz  : — 

Pshavs 8,150 

Khevsurs 6,900 

Tushes 6,060 

Total 20,100 
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mately  with  the  preceding  or  following  consoaants  that  special  signs  had  to  le 
invented  to  represent  the  combined  letters. 

The  Khevsiirs,  completely  isolated  from  each  other  during  the  winter  by  the 
main  range,  are  still  in  a  very  rude  and  almost  barbarous  state,  although  in  some 

lig.  37.— Thb  Khevkkk,  TCsh,  inn  Pbhiv  Lands. 


Ebennn.  TQihes. 
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respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  people  in  Asia.  Generally  of  a  lighter  brown 
comple,\ion  than  the  Tushes,  thoy  are  e^-idently  a  very  mixed  race,  varying  con- 
siderably in  stature,  features,  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  and  in  the  shape  of  the 
cranium,      ^ost  of  them  have  a  savage  aspect ;    some  are  extremely  thin,  like 
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walking  skeletons  with  miraculously  animated  Death's  heads  on  their  shoulders, 
and  with  large  hands  and  feet,  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 
From  the  surroundings  they  have  acquired  muscles  of  steel,  enabling  them,  even 
when  heavily  burdened,  to  scale  the  steepest  cliffs,  and  often  returning  across 
the  snows  and  rocks  from  Vladikavkaz  with  a  himdredweight  of  salt  on  their 
backs. 

Some  of  the  still  surviving  Khevsur  and  Pshav  customs  resemble  those  of  many 
Red  Indian  and  African  wild  tribes.  Thus  the  wife  is  confined  in  an  isolated  hut, 
round  which  the  husband  prowls,  encouraging  her  to  support  the  pains  of  labour 
with  volleys  of  musketry.  After  the  delivery  yoxmg  girls  steal  to  the  place  at 
dawn  or  dusk  with  bread,  milk,  cheese,  and  other  comforts,  the  mother  remain- 
ing for  a  month  in  her  retreat,  which  is  burnt  after  her  departure.  The  father  is 
congratulated  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  feasts  are  prepared  at  his  expense,  but  of 
which  he  may  not  partake.  The  struggle  for  existence  in  this  unproductive 
land  has  introduced  many  practices  calculated  to  limit  the  number  of  children  to 
three ;  but  infanticide  does  not  prevail  as  it  formerly  did  amongst  the  Svans.  The 
Khevsurs  show  great  affection  for  their  offspring,  though  forbidden  by  custom  to 
caress  them  in  public.  The  boys  are  generally  named  after  some  wild  animal — 
Bear,  Lion,  Wolf,  Panther,  &c.,  emblems  of  their  future  valour,  while  the  girls 
receive  such  tender  names  as  Rose,  Pearl,  Bright-one,  Daughter  of  the  Sun,  Little 
Sun,  Sun  of  my  Heart,  &c. 

Most  of  the  marriages  are  arranged  by  the  parents  while  the  children  are  yet 
in  "  long  clothes."  Nevertheless  a  formal  abduction  is  still  practised,  and  after 
the  wedding  and  attendant  rejoicings,  the  young  couple  avoid  being  seen  together 
for  weeks  and  months.  Yet  divorce  is  frequent,  and  the  example  of  the  Moham- 
medans has  even  introduced  polygamy  in  several  Khevsur  families.  The  funeral 
rites  are  not  practised  with  the  same  rigour  as  formerly,  when  none  were  allowed 
to  die  under  a  roof,  but  compelled  to  close  their  eyes  in  face  of  sun  or  stars,  and 
mingle  their  last  breath  with  the  winds.  In  presence  of  the  body  the  relatives 
at  first  feigned  to  rejoice,  but  tears  and  wailings  soon  followed,  accompanied  by 
mournful  songs  for  the  departed. 

The  Khevsurs  are  very  proud  of  their  Christianity,  which  is  certainly  of  an 
original  type.  Their  chief  divinity  is  the  God  of  War,  and  amongst  their  other 
gods  and  angels  are  the  Mother  of  the  Earth,  the  Angel  of  the  Oak,  and  the 
Archangel  of  Property.  They  keep  the  Friday  like  the  Mohammedans,  abstain 
from  pork,  worship  the  sacred  trees,  offer  sacrifices  to  the  genii  of  earth  and  air. 
They  have  priests  whose  duties  are  to  examine  the  sick,  sprinkle  the  victim's  blood 
over  the  people,  proclaim  the  future,  prepare  the  sacred  beer,  and  these  dignitaries 
end  by  becoming  possessed  of  all  the  precious  stones,  old  medals,  and  chased  silver 
vases  in  the  coxmtry.  The  Khevsurs  are  also,  perhaps,  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  still  use  armour,  coats  of  mail,  arm-pieces,  and  helmets  like  those  of 
media)val  knights,  and  formerly  general  amongst  all  the  Caucasian  tribes.  Down 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  Chechenz  Ingushes  still  wore  the  shield 
and  coats  of  mail.     The  traveller  is  often  startled  by  the  sight  of  these  anned 
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warriors,  who  look  like  lineal  descendants  of  the  Crusaders,  but  whom  the  law  of 
vendetta  alone  compels  to  go  about  thus  cased  in  iron.  All  who  have  to  execute 
or  fear  an  act  of  vengeance  appexir  abroad  with  all  their  offensive  and  defensive 
arms,  including  the  terrible  spiked  gauntlet,  which  has  left  its  mark  on  the  features 
of  most  of  the  natives. 

The  Tatars,  Talishes,  Slavs,  and  Germans. 

Although  far  less  numerous  than  the  Georgians  in  the  Kura  basin,  the  Tatars 
still  occupy  nearly  all  its  eastern  section  below  Tiflis.  In  several  districts  they 
are  grouped  in  compact  masses  of  a  far  purer  tj-pe  than  their  kinsmen,  the  Western 
Osmanli.  By  the  Byzantines  and  Arabs  they  were  all  confused,  under  the  general 
name  of  Khazars,  with  the  peoples  at  that  time  predominating  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don  and  Volga.  Although  presenting  every  variety  of  type  from  the  coarsest  to 
the  noblest,  they  are  in  general  scarcely  less  synmietrical  than  their  Georgian 
neighbours,  while  harbouring,  under  a  serious  and  solemn  expression,  moral  qualities 
not  found  in  other  Caucasian  races.  Those  who  have  preserved  their  freedom  are 
remarkably  sincere,  upright,  and  liospitiible,  generally  very  industrious,  and  superior 
to  their  neighteurs  as  stock-breeders,  agriculturists,  gardeners,  and  artisans. 
Thcv  are  often  even  better  instructed  than  the  Russians  themselves,  for  most  of 
them  can  read,  while  many  write  Turkish  very  correctly,  and  some  show  themselves 
familiar  with  Arabic  and  IVrsian. 

In  some  respects  the  Tatars  are  the  civilising  element  in  Caucasia,  for  their 
language,  the  Turki  of  Azerbeijan,  is  the  general  medium  of  intercourse  between 
the  various  trilx^s,  so  that  all  the  natives  are  commonly  comprised  under  the  col- 
lective name  of  Tatars.  Amongst  them  are  some  representatives  of  the  Kumans 
and  other  warlike  invaders  of  Southern  Europe,  and  they  could  not  fail  to 
have  acquired  a  dcH^isive  influence  in  the  coimtry,  but  for  a  certain  apathy  of 
character  which  has  caused  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Armenian  speculators 
and  money-lenders.  In  their  habits  those  of  the  Lower  Kura,  Shirvan,  and  Baku 
approach  nearer  to  the  Persians  than  to  the  Turks.  They  seldom  practise  poly- 
gamy, and  their  women  generally  work  freely  with  unveiled  face.  On  the  whole 
they  are  remarkably  tolerant,  nor  does  the  Shiah  sect  take  advantage  of  its  decided 
ascendancy  to  persecute  either  the  Sunnite  Mohammedans  or  their  Christian 
neighbours.  In  some  mixed  villages  the  mayors  are  chosen  alternately  from  the 
Armenians  and  Tatars,  and  even  on  the  Persian  frontier  tlie  Christians  assist  at 
the  Shiah  celebrations.  Thus  at  Shusha  the  funeral  processions  in  honour  of 
Hassan  and  Hussein  are  escorted  by  mounted  Cossacks,  and  attendtnl  by  military 
bands.  Yet  the  fanatical  actors  often  bewail  those  martyrs  of  the  Prophet's 
family  ])v  self-inflicted  tortures  of  a  most  atrocious  description,  slashing  their 
heads  with  knives  until  they  are  bathed  in  gore,  burying  wooden  jyogs  in  their 
skull,  attaching  iron  clasps  to  the  clieek  lx)iies  and  nostrils,  confining  the  shoulders 
Ijetween  two  sharp  swords  whicli  pierce  tlie  skin  at  every  step,  or  loading  the 
arms,  breast,  and  loins  with  chains  and  amulets  fastened  by  means  of  iron  hooks 
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sunk  into  the  flesh.  The  unhappy  victims  often  fall  from  exhaustion  or  loss  of 
blood,  while  the  dervishes  and  priests  continue  to  excite  the  populace  with  songs, 
prayers,  and  shouts. 

In  certain  eastern  districts  dwell  the  Tats,  also  zealous  Shiah  sectaries,  descend- 
ants of  the  former  Persian  rulers  of  the  country,  and  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  that  of  Tajik,  current  throughout  Turkestan.  They  are  found  in  compact 
groups  about  Baku,  and  as  far  north  as  Kuba.  Most  of  the  Lenkoran  district,  on 
the  Persian  frontier,  is  also  occupied  by  an  Iranian  people  kno^vTi  as  Talishes,  who 
have  long  dwelt  in  a  semi-barbarous  state  in  the  secluded  region  between  the 
highlands  and  the  swamps  of  the  Lower  Kura.  Their  language  is  not  a  Persian 
dialect,  but  an  independent  parallel  development,  showing  a  certain  affinity  to  the 
Afghan.  Next  to  the  Georgians  and  the  Tatars,  these  Tats  and  Talish  Iranians 
occupy  the  widest  ethnical  area  in  Caucasia,  although  outnumbered  by  the  Arme- 
nians, who  are  grouped  in  the  towns,  and  especially  in  Tiflis.  Besides  all  these 
races  there  are  a  few  Mongol  tribes  in  the  Lower  Kura  basin,  survivors  of  the  old 
invaders,  who  live  more  or  less  intermingled  with  the  Tatars  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alazan  between  Signakh  and  Zakatali.  The  hilly  district  overlooking  Tiflis  on 
the  west  is  occupied  by  some  Osses,  and  even  Greeks,  invited  hither  to  replace  the 
Tatars  in  1829.  Lastly,  the  settled  population  of  Eastern  Transcaucasia  is  com- 
pleted by  several  Russian  and  German  colonists,  some  banished,  others  voluntary 
emigrants  to  this  region. 

The  Russian  nonconformists,  compelled  in  1838  and  subsequent  years  to  settle 
in  Transcaucasia,  are  mostly  Molokanes — that  is,  "  Feeders  on  Milk  " — or  Dukho- 
bortzi — that  is,  "  Wrestlers  in  Spirit " — from  Taurida.  Thanks  to  their  co-operative 
habits,  both  are  far  more  prosperous  than  their  Tatar  or  Georgian  neighbours, 
though  in  many  respects  inferior  to  other  Slav  colonists.  The  Germans  who,  like 
the  Russian  dissidents,  have  also  settled  near  Tiflis  and  Yelizavetpol,  live  entirely 
aloof  from  tlie  surrounding  populations,  and  by  their  agricultural  skill  have  con- 
verted into  gardens  the  lands  conceded  to  them  when  they  migrated  in  1817  from 
Wurtemberg.  These  Suabian  colonists  seem,  in  the  course  of  two  generations,  to 
have  become  remarkably  modified  imder  the  influence  of  the  physical  surroundings. 
Although  they  have  contracted  no  alliances  with  their  Georgian,  Annenian,  or 
Tatar  neighbours,  they  no  longer  resemble  their  kinsmen  in  the  fatherland,  most 
of  them  being  now  distinguished  by  dark  hair,  black  eyes,  oval  and  regular  features, 
graceful  and  lithe  figures. 

Topography. 

The  highest  towTi  in  the  Kura  basin  is  AnUihan,  a  stronghold  situated  in  a 
fertile  cirque  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  bluff  surmounted  by  the  fortress  of 
Ramazan.  By  its  capture  in  1877  the  Russians  became  masters  of  the  more 
important  passes  leading  towards  the  Chorukh  and  Araxis  valleys.  But  eastwards 
Ardahan  still  remains  unconnected  by  easy  routes  with  the  rest  of  Transcaucasia, 
the  volcanic  region  here  traversed  by  the  Kura  opposing  great  obstacles  to  trade. 
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One  of  the  river  gorges  below  Ardahan  encloses  the  celebrated  convent  of  Yardzia, 
or  Vardzish — that  is,  "  Castle  of  Roses  "^-entirely  excavated  in  the  soft  tufa,  which  is 
here  regularly  stratified  with  layers  oi  black  scoria.  The  underground  town  contains 
innumerable  cells  disposed  in  stories,  and  connected  by  galleries  edging  the  preci- 
pice 200  feet  above  the  Eura.  The  larger  spaces  form  either  chapels,  where  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  frescoes,  or  the  so-called  summer  and  winter  palaces 
of  Queen  Taroara. 

East  of  these  defiles  stands  the  important  fortress  of  Akalkalaki,  on  an  exposed 
but  fertile  plateau  5,630  feet  above  sea-level.   Akiaka,  or  Akhaltzik — that  is, "  Xev 


Fort " — -which  was  the  old  Turkish  town  of  Ak-hissar,  or  "  White  Fort,"  is  also  an 
important  military  town,  commanding  several  of  the  frontier  routes,  and  in  peaceful 
times  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  since  the  emigration  of  the  Turks  chiefly 
occupied  by  Armenians,  with  about  a  thousand  Jews.  The  old  mosque  of  its 
citadel,  now  a  church,  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in  Caucasia.  The  district 
abounds  iu  hot  springs,  amongst  which  those  of  Aspinza  below  Vardzia,  and  Ahbaa- 
Tuman  to  the  north-west,  attract  numerous  bathers  to  one  of  the  most  umbrageous 
and  romantic  valleys  in  this  region.  Descending  from  Akhaltzik  towards  Tiflis 
by  the  banks  of  the  Kura,  we  reach  the  magnificent  gorge,  whose  entrance  is 
guarded  by  the  pleasant  watering-place  of  Borjom,  2,665  feet  above  sea-level. 
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This  is  the  summer  resort  of  the  wealthy  classes  from  Tiflis,  and  the  ruined  build- 
ings interspersed  amongst  the  modern  palaces  and  villas  show  that  it  was  a  large 
centre  of  population  even  before  the  sixteenth  century.  Here  the  air  is  pure  and 
fresh,  water  flows  in  abundance,  and  every  eminence  is  clothed  with  forests  in  which 
the  ibex  and  wild  goat  are  still  hunted. 

Sarain,  though  small  in  size,  is  a  busy  town,  well  known  to  travellers  as  a 
resting-place  on  the  route  and  railway  between  Poti  and  Tiflis.  It  is  commanded 
by  a  strong  castle,  which,  according  to  the  legend,  the  owner  endeavoured  to  render 
impregnable  by  laying  the  foundation  stone  on  the  only  son  of  a  widow.  Suram 
stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Earthalion  plain,  a  dried-up  lake  whose  bed 
is  now  extremely  fertile.     The  temporary  railway  at  present  crossing  the  Suram 


Fig.  o9.— Thb  Kuua  Vallbi  bktween  Gobi  akd  Uiikkit. 
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Hills  will  probably  be  ultimately  replaced  by  another  running  farther  south,  and 
piercing  the  Mesk  range  by  a  tunnel  in  the  vicinity  of  Borjom. 

Gori,  capital  of  the  district,  and  ethnological  centre  of  Georgia,  stands  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  middle  of  the  old  lacustrine  basin,  not  far  from  the  junction  of 
the  Eura,  Lakhva,  and  Mejuda,  of  which  the  two  latter  streams  descend  from  the 
country  of  the  Osses.  Gori  is  happily  situated  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered  district 
at  the  foot  af  a  bluff  crowned  by  an  old  citadel.  The  wheat  of  this  district  is  the 
best  in  Transcaucasia,  and  its  wines  are  used  in  Tiflis  for  tempering  the  more 
flery  vintages  of  Kakhetia.  On  a  tertiary  rock  of  molasse  formation,  5  miles  east 
of  Gori,  lies  the  troglodytic  town  of  ITflis-tzikhe,  no  less  remarkable  than  the  convent 
of  Vardzia,  and  much  more  accessible  to  visitors  by  the  railway  from  Tiflis.  The 
rock,  some  660  feet  high,  consists  of  strata  of  varying  hardness,  carve<l,  sculptured, 
and  excavated  from  base  to  simimit,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  pyramidal 
group  of  buildings.      These  Uflis  grottoes  were  probably  at  first  inhabited  by 
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barbarous  troglodytes;  but  their  successors  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  life,  and  in  these  underground  chambers  are  found  the  remains  of 
Greek,  Roman,  Arab,  and  Byzantine  architecture. 

Mfzkhcty  standing  at  the  outlet  of  the  old  Lake  of  Karthalia,  though  now  an 
insignificant  village,  was  the  residence  of  the  Georgian  kings  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  It  occupies  a  vital  position  at  the  junction  of  the  main  routes  from 
the  Darial  defile  through  the  Aragva  valley,  and  from  the  Caspian  and  Euxine 
through  the  Kura  and  Rion  basins.  Hence  after  its  destruction  the  new  capital  of 
Georgia  and  of  all  Caucasia  was  foimded  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  removed, 
about  a  thousand  years  ago,  some  13  miles  farther  south,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  proxi- 
mity of  the  Osses.  The  piles  of  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  Kura  in  1841  are  said  to 
rest  on  Roman  foundations  dating  from  the  time  of  Pompey.  But  more  interesting 
are  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  founded  by  King  Mirian  in  328,  and  since  then 
frequently  restored. 

Tiflis,  capital  of  Caucasia  and  the  largest  city  in  Asiatic  Russia,  was  a  mere 
hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the  Kura  till  the  fifth  century,  when  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment was  transferred  hither  from  Mtzkhet.  The  Georgian  term  Tiflis,  Tphilis,  or 
Tphilis-Kalaki,  means  **  Hot  To\ni,'*  doubtless  in  reference  to  the  sulphur  spring 
rising  near  the  Kura,  amidst  the  porphyries  and  schists  of  the  Tsavkissi  fissure. 
Yet  the  name  might  be  equally  well  applied  to  it  from  the  sultry  summer  heat 
reflected  by  the  bare  rocks  of  the  surrounding  heights  on  the  basin  enclosing  the 
city  at  an  elevation  of  1,220  feet  above  the  sea.  Nothing  is  visible  in  every  direc- 
tion except  the  slopes  of  hills  or  yellow  and  grey  schistous  mountains  stripped  of 
the  forests  formerly  covering  them,  and  even  of  the  vegetable  humus  carried  away 
by  the  winds  and  rains.  The  Russians  have  recently  endeavoured  to  restore  these 
forests,  but  thev  have  succeeded  onlv  in  the  ravines,  on  the  flats  and  islands 
watered  by  the  Kura.  Above  the  quarter  where  stood  the  old  town,  the  mono- 
tonous uniformity  of  the  rocky  landscape  is  broken  by  ramparts,  bastions,  and 
crumbling  towers,  while  the  banks  of  the  Kura  present  a  picturesque  view  with 
their  three  bridges,  hanging  galleries,  low  many-coloured  housetops,  and  churches 
flanked  by  belfries  terminating  with  octagonal  pjTamids.  Nevertheless  the  general 
aspect  of  the  place  is  not  cheerful,  the  grey  tones  of  the  brick  and  wood  work  con- 
tributing to  produce  a  depressing  effect  on  the  traveller.  In  1874  nearly  half  of 
the  houses  were  still  roofed  with  earth,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  huts,  and 
forming  a  strange  contrast  with  the  grand  edifices  in  their  midst.  North-west  of 
the  old  town  stretch  the  regular  streets  of  the  new  quarter,  flanked  by  heavy 
buildings,  churches,  barracks,  palaces,  in  the  ultra-Caucasian  Russian  style.  A 
broad  boulevard,  much  frequented  after  sunset,  vies  in  the  splendour  of  its  ware- 
houses with  those  of  the  great  European  capitals.  The  town  is  also  constantly 
spreading  northwards,  especially  round  about  the  Poti  railway  terminus,  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kura,  and  in  the  direction  of  Mtzkhet. 

In  its  motley  population  Tiflis  is  the  worthy  capital  of  the  Caucasian  regions. 
Although  lying  within  the  ethnological  limits  of  Georgia,  it  is  not  in  a  special 
sense  a  Georgian  city,  and  even  in  1803  of  2,700  houses  four  only  belonged  to  families 
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of  that  nation.  The  Armenians,  constituting  one-third  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the 
most  numerous  element,  while  neither  Russians  nor  Georgians  amount  to  one-fifth, 
and  even  amongst  the  latter  must  be  included  the  Imerian  and  Mingrelian  "  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  *  A  large  nimiber  of  the  people  are  unmarried 
immigrants,  temporary  residents  raising  the  male  population  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole,  and  partly  accounting  for -the  prevailing  depravity  noticed  by  all 
travellers.  The  bazaars  are  largely  frequented  and  well  stocked  with  arms,  carpets, 
silks,  English  or  Russian  cottons,  Paris  fancy  goods,  and  other  wares.  The  skilful 
Armenian  jewellers  produce  various  articles  of  an  original  type.  The  baths  form 
another  centre  of  social  activity,  especially  for  the  Russian,  Armenian,  and 
Georgian  ladies,  who  here  occupy  themselves  with  the  pleasures  of  the  toilet. 
The  city  has  no  remarkable  monuments,  but  possesses  a  rich  natural-history 
collection,  and  in  the  governor's  palace  may  be  seen  a  fine  plan  in  relief  of  the 
Caucasus  range.  Amongst  the  nimierous  learned  associations  noteworthy  is  the 
Geographical  Society,  which  is  attached  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  has  pub- 
lished valuable  documents  on  Caucasian  geography  and  ethnography.  Another 
institution  has  been  formed  to  collect  the  old  manuscripts  of  the  Transcaucasian 
languages. 

During  the  oppressive  summer  heats  the  parks,  pleasure  groimds,  and  botanic 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  are  frequented  by  thousands,  glad  to  escape  from  the 
close  and  foul  air  of  the  narrow  streets.  The  officials  and  wealthy  traders  now  also 
flock  to  the  villas  and  hostelries  of  the  surrounding  uplands.  The  chief  "  Sani- 
torium"  is  Kojor,  whose  houses  are  scattered  at  an  elevation  of  from  4,400  to 
5,000  feet  along  the  slopes  of  a  mountain  commanding  the  Tiflis  basin,  and  where 
the  Georgian  kings  had  also  their  summer  residence.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
some  ancient  forests,  and  Manglis,  Beliy-Klftch,  and  other  more  remote  retreats  in 
the  heart  of  the  hills  are  still  surrounded  by  extensive  woodlands.  The  nimierous 
alabaster  quarries  of  this  district  supply  the  gypsum  required  by  the  Tiflis  builders. 
Farther  south  volcanoes  pierced  by  craters  and  furrowed  by  crevasses  have  accu- 
mulated vast  terraces  of  lava  above  the  fertile  Somkhet  district,  which  is  watered 
by  an  affluent  of  the  Kura.  This  country  was  long  the  domain  of  the  Orbeliani,  a 
princely  family  of  Chinese  origin,  who  some  twenty-three  centuries  ago  settled  here 
as  conquerors,  followed  by  Eastern  retainers  of  all  races.  Various  ruins  still  testify 
to  the  former  power  of  the  Orbeliani  in  this  region. 

On  one  of  the  numerous  streams  to  the  south-west  of  Tiflis  stands  the  famous 
Shamkhor  column,  already  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
finely  proportioned  minaret,  with  its  pedestal,  frieze,  capital,  and  terminal  piece,  is 
180  feet  high ;  but  it  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair,  already  inclining  from  the 


♦  Population  of  Tiflis  in  1876  according  to  nationalities  : — 


Armenians   .  . 

Georgians  of  all  branches 

Russians 

Germans 

Tatars  and  Turks  . 

Persians 


37,308 

21,623 

19,674 

2,005 

2,310 

1.692 


Poles 
Jews 
Greeks   . 
Osses 
French  . 
Sundries 


1,592 

1,145 

388 

293 

267 

1,354 


In  boarding-houses,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  prisons,  14,473.    Of  those  66,147  are  malos,  37,877  females. 
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perpendicular,  and  the  Kufic  inscription  on  the  frieze  in  no  longer  legible.  It  dates 
probablj^  from  the  ninth  centurj-.  The  basin  of  the  Shamkhor,  which  flows  by  the 
village  of  like  name,  is  the  most  important  in  Caucasia  for  its  mineral  wealth.  In 
a  cirque  in  these  porphyry  moimtains,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  are  situated  the 
Kedabek  works  for  reducing  the  copper  ores  extracted  from  the  neighbouring 
mines.     This  establishment,  purchased  in  1863  by  some  German  engineers,  gives 

Rg.  60.— TiFu*. 
Balei-.tefio. 


constant  emploj-ment  to  1,000  Persian,  Armenian,  Tatar,  and  Greek  workmen,  and 
works  up,  on  an  average,  from  8,000  to  10,000  tons  of  ore  with  about  6  per  cent,  of 
metal,  partly  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  artillery  ser\-ice.  It  has 
developed  quite  a  network  of  railways,  and  disposes  of  about  35,000  acres  of  forests 
and  pastures,  and  one  of  the  shafts  has  already  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
2,000  feet.    Near  Soglik,  in  the  same  basin,  are  some  alum  deposits,  as  rich  as  those 
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of  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Veechia,  and  covering  an  area  of  over  12  square  miles.  These 
ipinea  have  been  worked  since  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  as  shown  by  nimicrous 
remains  found  on  the  spot.  Iron  and  cobalt  are  also  worked  in  this  part  of  the 
Yelizavetpol  district. 

Some  120  miles  south-east  of  Tiflis  lies  the  old  city  of  Ganja,  formerly  capital 
of  a  khanate  of  like  name,  and  now  renamed  Yelizavetpol,  as  capital  of  the  Russian 
pro>-ince  of  Yelizavetpol,  It  existed  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  some  miles  from 
its  present  site,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  old  place,  popularly 
attributed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  never  visited  the  Kura  basin.  A  little 
farther  south-east  stood  Paiiac,  the  old  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Agvania,  or 

Fig.  61, — YlLKATBTPOL  AND   VlClWITI, 
FromtbeUnpittlMRiuiiuiSuft    Srale  1 :  «».00O. 


Albania,  in  the  district  watered  by  the  Terter  above  its  junction  with  the  Kura. 
Partav  was  destroyed  in  the  tenth  century,  according  to  the  Arab  historians,  by 
"  RAssi  "  adventurers  from  beyond  the  Caucasus,  and  its  site  is  now  indicated  by 
the  village  of  Barda,  or  Berdaya.  This  region  was  certainly  far  more  densely 
peopled  formerly  than  at  present,  and  Yelizavetpol  itself,  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth 
century  on  its  present  site,  was  evidently  a  considerable  place,  as  shown  by  its 
extensive  ruins  and  the  fine  Persian  mosque  erected  here  by  Shah  Abbas.  Most  of 
its  windowless  houses  are  built  of  a  hardened  clay,  which  is  very  durable  in  this 
dry  climate,  but  which,  with  the  ruins,  contributes  to  give  the  place  an  appearance 
of  great  ago.  With  its  fine  plantations  it  covers  a  large  area,  some  12  miles  in 
circumference  ;  yet  it  is  so  unhealthy  that  the  officials  are  all  obliged  to  remove  in 
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r  to  the  banks  of  the  romantic  "  Blue  Lake  "  (Gok-gol),  to  Ilelonendorf,  and 
Haji-Kend,  near  the  wooded  hOla  of  the  south.  Yelizavetpol  is  even  noted  for  a 
local  endemic,  the  so-called  godocik,  or  "  yearly  leprosy,"  so  named  because  it  lasts 
about  one  }'ear  in  defiance  of  all  remedies.     This  loathsome  disease  is  probably  due 
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to  the  twenty-two  cemeteries  close  to  the  town,  mingling  their  contents  with  the 
numerous  irrigating  rills  from  the  river  Ganja,  whose  waters  are  often  absorbed  in 
this  way  before  reaching  the  Kura.  The  skilful  horticulture  of  its  Tatar,  Suabian, 
and  Slav  inhabitants  has  brought  the  fruits  of  this  district  to  great  perfection,  and 
its  cherries  especially  are  the  finest  in  Caucasia.     They  also  occupy  themselves  witli 
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tlie  cultivation  of  tobacco,  cotton,  Bericulture,  spinning,  and  weav-ing,  while  the  trade 
of  Yelizavctpol  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians. 

Slim/ia,  the  largest  town  in  this  government,  is  abo  peopled  by  Armenians  and 
Tatars,  Standing  3,500  feet  above  the  sea  on  an  augite  porphyry  terrace  enclosed 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  hiUa,  its  climate  is  one  of  the  severest  in  Caucasia,  while  its 
flag-paved  streets,  stone  houses,  fortified  buildings,  towers,  and  posterns  give  it  the 
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aspect  of  a  mediaeval  European  town.     Its  Armenian  traders,  wlio  deal  chiefly  in 
silk,  havo  extensive  relations  with  Tiflis,  Moscow,  and  Marseilles. 

Telar,  capital  of  Kakhetia,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  the  residence  of  a  "  King 
of  Kings,"  is  now  merely  a  picturesque  village,  standing  with  its  ruined  forts  on  the 
sammit  of  s  bluff  overlooking  the  Alazan  valley.  Yet  it  has  a  considerable  wine 
trade,  and  but  for  its  inconvenient  situation  might  possibly  recover  some  of  its  fomior 
importance.      SitjPtiJck,  also  commanding  the  Alazan  valley  from   an   eminence 
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2,600  feet  bigh,  was  originally  a  fortress  and  "  place  of  refuge,"  as  indicated  by  its 
Tatar  name,  but  bas  gradually  become  a  thriving  commercial  town,  witb  a  prepon- 
derating Armenian  papulation.  Ifukha,  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Caucasus,  is 
peopled  chiefly  by  Tatars  engaged  mostly  in  sericulture  and  Bilk-weaving.  Here 
the  Khan  Hussein  built  a  strong  fortress  in 
1.765,  which  encloses  an  extremely  handsome 
palace  in  Persian  style.  It  does  a  large  export 
trade  in  raw  silk,  and  since  the  ravages  of  the 
silk  disease  in  tbe  European  nurseries  it  is  yearly 
visited  by  hundreds  of  French  and  Italian 
buyers. 

Shamakhi,  the  Shemakha  of  the  Kussians, 
capital  of  the  old  province  of  Shirvan,  and 
formerly  the  largest  city  in  Transcaucasia,  was 
said  to  have  had  a  population  of  100,000  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  it  has  suffered  much 
from  earthquakes,  and  still  more  from  the  hand 
of  man,  having  been  wasted  first  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  then  by  Xadir  Shah.  Yet  ever 
since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government 
to  Baku  it  has  remained  the  most  populous  place 
in  the  pro\-ince.  It  is  chiefly  engaged  in  wool- 
spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving  carpets  in  the 
Persian  style,  said  to  be  tbe  best  and  most 
durable  in  all  Asia,  and  surpiissing  even  those 
of  the  French  looms  in  beauty  of  <lcsign,  rich- 
ness of  colour,  and  cheapness.  Its  seedless 
poinegraiiatos  are  also  famous  throughout  the 
East. 

Baku,  the  present  capital  of  the  eastern 
province  of  Transcaucasia,  exhibits  quite  an 
Asiatic  appearance,  with  its  low  flat -roofed 
houses,  tall  minarets  and  palace  of  its  former 
khans.  Close  to  the  blue  waters  of  its  bay 
stands  the  so-called  "Maiden's  Tower,"  a 
truncated  cone,  originally,  doubtless,  a  watch- 
tower,  but  now  used  as  a  lighthouse.  But  being  —^^^^^^^^^^^—  tt  uiim. 
otherwise   destitute  of  monuments,  the  dirty, 

irregular,  and  dusty  town  of  Baku,  and  centre  of  the  naphtha  trade,  possesses  no 
import^iiice  except  as  the  Caspian  seaport  of  all  Transcaucasia.  In  its  deep  and 
sheltered  roadstead  at  least  fifty  vessels  arc  always  anchored,  some  in  30  feet  of 
water  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  and  although  still  unconnected  by  rail  either 
with  Stavropol  or  Tiflis,  it  has  the  largest  trade  of  any  Caspian  port  except 
Astrakhan.     But  it  has  scarcely  any  industries,  and  even  all  the  naphtha  and 
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petroleum  refining  works  are  carried  on  at  Balakhani  and  Mashtagi,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  "  fire  springs." 

SaJt/aniy  or  Salyan,  the  chief  town  of  the  Kura  delta,  and  standing  near  its 
apex,  derives  considerable  importance  from  its  productive  fisheries  and  horticulture. 
Lenkoran,  or  Lenkorud,  a  maritime  town  near  the  Persian  frontier,  lacks  the 
natural  advantages  of  Baku ;  for  although  its  Tatar  name  means  "  roadstead,"  it  is 
greatly  exposed  to  the  T^'inds  and  surf,  and  its  shipping  is  obliged  to  cast  anchor 
about  2  miles  from  the  coast.  The  Mard-ab,  or  "  Dead  Waters,"  of  the  surround- 
ing district  also  render  its  climate  very  unhealthy.  In  these  swampy  grounds 
multitudes  of  ducks  and  other  aquatic  birds  are  taken  by  the  net,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  together  with  a  rich  Indian  flora,  has  been  introduced  by  the  Hindu 
traders. 

South  of  Lenkoran  stands  the  equally  inconvenient  and  insalubrious  little  port 
of  AstarOy  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  like  name,  which  here  marks  the  frontier  of 
the  Russian  and  Persian  Empires.  From  Persia,  Astara  imports  dried  fruits,  gall 
nuts,  and  raw  cotton,  in  exchange  for  cotton  stuffs,  iron  and  copper  ware,  and 
samovars.     It  has  a  yearly  trade  of  nearly  1,000,000  roubles. 


VII.— RUSSIAN  ARMENIA. 

ARARAT,  ALAGOZ,  PLATEAU  OF  LAKE  GOK-CHAI,  AND  ARAXIS  BAS 

The  Araxis  basin  presents  on  the  whole  a  marked  geographical  unity,  forming, 
north  of  the  Iranian  tableland,  a  broad  semicircular  zone,  i;i4th  its  convex  side 
facing  southwards,  and  everywhere  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  except  near  the 
Caspian,  where  the  hills  fall  towards  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Kura  and  Araxis. 
Neither  of  these  rivers  forms  a  uniform  ethnological  domain,  for  Armenians, 
Georgians,  and  Tatars  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  former,  while  the  Araxis  valley 
is  occupied  by  Armenians,  Kurds,  and  other  Tatar  peoples.  Still  the  Armenians 
everywhere  preponderate  not  only  in  culture  and  influence,  but  also  in  numbers. 
Politically  also  the  Araxis  basin  is  divided  between  the  three  converging  states, 
the  region  of  all  the  head-streams  belonging  to  Turkey,  and  most  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  main  stream  to  Persia,  while  more  than  half  of  the  whole  basin,  including 
the  best  strategical  points  for  a  descent  on  the  Euphrates  valley,  are  now  Russian 
territory.  Russia  is  thus  mistress  of  the  famous  Mount  Ararat,  and  of  the  con- 
vent of  Echmiadzin,  the  religious  capital  of  the  Armenians,  and  centre  of  their 
nationality. 

Orography — Ararat — Ala-goz. 

North  of  the  sources  of  the  Araxis  the  mountains  sloping  northwards  towards 
the  Euxine  are  cut  up  by  ravines  and  glens  into  irregular  chains  and  spurs,  such  as 
the  Kirechli,  Soghanli,  and  Childir-dagh,  which,  north  of  the  Kars  basin,  merge  in 
the  lacustrine  plateau  bordered  eastwards  by  the  Abul  and  Samsar  volcanoes. 
Although  presenting  serious  obstacles  to  intercommunication,  none  of  these  ranges 
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uttuin  the  altitude  of  the  Caucasus  and  Anti-Caucusus,  the  highest  Bummit  being 
the  Kizil-dagh,  or  "  Red  Mountain,"  between  the  Ears  basin  and  Lake  Childir, 
which  is  only  10,460  feet,  and  consequently  below  the  normal  snow-line.  South  of 
the  region  of  the  Araxis  head-streama  the  highlands  become  narrower,  but  more 
elevated,  here  fonuing  a  single  parting  range  running  east  and  west  between  tho 
Arasis  and  Euphrates  or  Murad  valleys,  with  several  extinct  craters  over  10,000 
feet  high,  and  culminating  with  the  Ferli-dagh  in  the  ceotre,  and  the  Chiugil, 
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near  the  eastern  pass  leading  from  Erivan  to  Bayazid,  both  about  10,830  feet  uLutc 
the  sea. 

Several  streamlets  flowing  to  tho  Araxis  indicate,  by  their  name  of  Tuzla-su,  the 
nature  of  their  waters,  which  spring  from  extensive  salt  beds,  North  of  the 
Perli-dagh  stands  Mount  Kulpi,  one  of  the  largent  masses  of  rock-salt  in  the  world, 
rising  on  a  tertiarj'  plain  near  tho  point  where  the  Araxis  passes  through  a  narrow 
basalt  gorge  above  its  junction  with  the  Arpa-chai.  The  surrounding  hills, 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  composed  of  red,  blue,  greeo,  or  grey  marls,  impart  to 
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the  landscape  a  moat  motley  appearance.  The  Eulpi  salt  mines,  which  are 
confined  to  a  central  layer  from  100  to  210  feet  thick,  have  probably  been  longer 
worked  than  any  other  out  of  China.  The  Armenians  tell  us  how  Noah  drew  his 
supplies  from  this  source,  and  even  show  the  very  spot  where  he  began  his  mining 
operations.  In  the  abandoned  parts  of  the  works  hammers  and  other  implements 
are  frequently  picked  up,  dating  from  the  stone  age.  These  objects  are  all  made 
of  diorite,  a  rock  found  nowhere  in  the  district,  and  which  must  have  been  procured 
from  distant  countries.  The  mining  operations  are  still  carried  on  in  a  rude 
manner,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  roads,  the  produce  is  limited  to  the  Tiflis  and 
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Erivan  markets.     Between  1836  and  1876  the  average  yield  has  risen  from  4,000 
to  16,300  tons. 

Ararat,  "  historical  centre  of  the  Armenian  plateau,"  and  central  point  of  the 
line  of  tablelands  stretching  across  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Bering  Strait,  rises  above  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  volcanic  chain 
running  between  the  Araxis  and  the  Euphrates.  But  its  snowy  crest  towers  to 
such  a  height  above  the  surrounding  mountains  that  they  become  dwarfed  to  more 
bills,  while  the  hilly  plateaux  seem  to  stretch  like  plains  at  its  base.  Its  very 
name  of  Ararat,  probably  of  Arameean  origin,  is  synonymous  with  supereminence, 
while  its  Anneoian  designation,  Masis,  is  also  said  to  mean  "  grand,"  or  "  sublime." 
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The  Turks  call  it  A^-dagh,  or  "Steep  MoimtaiD,"  and  the  Persians  Kob-i-Nuh, 
or  "Noah's  Mount."  This  superb  mass,  grander  than  the  Hellenic  Olympuses, 
naturally  became  a  sacred  object  to  the  peoples  of  the  plains,  the  mysterious 
summit  whence  men  and  animals  descended  to  people  the  world.  The  Armenians 
show  the  very  spot  where  Noah's  ark  grounded,  and  where  it  is  still  guarded  by 
genii  armed  with  flaming  swords." 

Viewed  from  Nakhichevan,  Ararat  looks  like  a  compact  conic  masa  rising  on 
the  north-west  horizon ;  but  from  Bayazid  on  the  south,  and  Erivan  on  the  north, 
it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  distinct  mountains  disposed  in  the  direction  of  the 
Caucasus — Great  Ararat,  with  a  double  peak  in  the  north>west ;  Little  Ararat,  with 
a  rounded  crest  in  the  south-east,  and  with  a  deep  intervening  depression.     Both 
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masses,  with  their  counterforts,  occupy  an  area  of  about  380  square  miles  between 
the  plains  of  Bnyazid  and  Erivan.  Like  those  of  Etna,  their  slopes  are  almost 
even-where  f^ntly  inclined,  although  the  ascent  is  rendered  very  difficult  lower 
down  by  occusional  lava  streams,  and  higher  up  by  the  snows,  nearly  alwaj's 
softened  under  the  solar  rays  in  summer.  The  Anneniuns  speak  of  the  prodigies 
by  whii'h  too  daring  shepherds  have  ever  been  prevented  from  scaling  tbo  "  Mother 
of  the  World,"  and  tlie  failures  of  Toumcfort  and  Morier  lent  a  colour  to  their 
statements.  When  I*urrot  at  last  sealed  the  highest  crest  in  1820,  they  miani- 
•  KlevNliuna  of  the  Araxit  and  neighbouring  plains  :— 


Great  Ararat 
l.ittlu  Ararat 
Intermediate  Col   ■ 


I  Duynzid  (citadel) 6,634 

EvhniiadziD 2,f<10 

Erivan 3,21)0 
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mously  denied  the  truth  of  his  account,  and  for  a  long  time  succeeded  in  casting  a 
doubt  on  his  veracity,  until  the  exploit  was  repeated  by  other  adventurers.  In 
1850  Khodzko  passed  five  whole  days  on  the  summit  in  order  to  prosecute  his  w^ork 
of  triangulation  in  Caucasia.  Ho  passed  thence  south-east  to  Mount  Salivan, 
204  miles  off,  and  north-west  to  Mount  Elbruz,  distant  264  miles,  corresponding  by 
means  of  heliotropic  signals  with  the  astronomers  stationed  on  Mount  Akh-dagh,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Gok-chai  plateau. 

At  an  elevation  of  11,600  feet,  Ararat  is  still  everywhere  clothed  with  vegeta- 
tion ;  but  herbage  ceases  at  12,500  feet,  while  nothing  occurs  except  an  Alpine 
flora  between  13,200  and  14,300,  which  marks  the  line  of  perpetiuil  snow.  The 
species  of  the  Upper  Ararat  are  all  either  identical  with,  or  allied  to,  those  of  the 
Alps,  but  they  are  much  less  nmnerous,  a  fact  doubtless  due  to  the  greater  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  Armenian  mountain.  Its  fauna  also  is  comparatively 
very  poor.  The  wolf,  hyena,  and  perhaps  the  panther,  haunt  the  thickets  at  its 
base  about  the  Araxis ;  but  higher  up  nothing  is  met  except  an  ibex,  a  polecat,  and 
a  species  of  hare. 

Although  only  3^  of  latitude  farther  south  than  the  Pyrenees,  the  lower 
slopes  are  free  of  snow  much  earlier,  and  the  snow-line  itself  is  about  a  mile  lower 
down  than  on  the  Iberian  range.  Still  the  snow  reaches  much  furtlicr  down  in  the 
ravines  of  erosion  by  which  its  flanks  are  furrowed.  In  several  gorges  those  snows 
become  true  glaciers,  of  which  the  chief  is  that  of  St.  James,  whose  cirque  lias 
undoubtedly  been  formed  by  a  former  eruption,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Val  d(J 
Bove  on  Mongibello.  In  more  remote  times  the  glaciers  reached  much  lower,  as 
shown  by  the  scored  and  polished  surface  of  the  trachite  rocks. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  quantity  of  snow  lying  on  its  slopes,  Ararat  is  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  water.  Wagner  failed  to  discover  anj^hing  beyond  two 
springs  at  its  base,  from  which  mere  rills  trickle  away  amongst  the  stones.  Hence 
its  sides  remain  arid  and  parched,  while  the  neighbouring  mountains,  also  of 
volcanic  origin,  discharge  torrents  numerous  enough  to  form  vast  and  deep  lakes 
at  their  feet.  During  dry  seasons  Aranit  becomes  altogether  iminhabitable,  the 
want  of  shade  and  moisture  driving  away  the  flocks,  and  even  the  birds  of  the  air. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  water  from  the  melting  snows  disappears  in 
crevasses,  or  beneath  the  ashes  and  lavas,,  either  collecting  in  underground  lakes, 
or  forming  a  network  of  hidden  streams.  These  waters,  transformed  to  steam  by 
the  subterraneous  fires,  may  perhaps  explain  the  terrible  eruption  of  1840,  when 
an  old  crater  above  the  convent  of  St.  James  suddenly  reopened,  ejecting  a  dense 
vapour  far  above  the  summit  of  Ararat,  and  diffusing  sulphurous  exhalations 
round  about.  The  mountain  groaned  threateningly,  casting  up  from  the  fissure 
vast  quantities  of  stones  and  rocks,  some  weighing  as  much  as  5  tons.  Jets  of 
steam  escaped  through  numerous  crevasses,  and  springs  of  hot  water  bubbled  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  Araxis.  The  convent  itself  disappeared  l)eneath  the  debris,  together 
with  the  rich  and  populous  village  of  Arguri,  supposed  by  the  Annenians  to  be 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  to  mark  the  spot  where  Noah  planted  the  vine  on 
leaving  the  ark.      There  perished  on  this  occasion,  besides  the  2,000  inhabitants 
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of  Arguri,  several  tbousunds  at  Erivan,  Nakhichevan,  and  Bayazid,  vicHmB  of  the 
earthquake  felt  at  those  placee.  Four  days  afterwards  a  fresh  disaster  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  land  under  cultivation  about  Arguri.  The  water  and  slu^h,  collected 
in  the  crater  partly  from  the  melting  snows,  burst  their  barriers,  overflowing  in 
long  streams  of  mud  down  the  slopes,  and  converting  the  plain  into  a  vast  morass. 
The  Arguri  eruption  is  the  only  one  mentioned  in  historic  times,  though  Ararat 
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has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  and  violent  earthquakes.  The  statement  of 
Ileiiteggs  that  be  saw  flames  and  smoke  emitted  from  the  summit  in  178>> 
is  more  than  doubtful,  for  the  phenomenon  vas  witnessed  by  none  of  the 
natives. 

The  Allah-ghoz,  or  rather  Ala-goz  ("Motley  Mountain"),  faces  Ararat  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Erivaij  plain.  It  is  a  volcanic  mass,  with  a  truncated 
I'one  13,900  feet  high,  but  with  its  counterforts  occupying  a  wider  area  than  its 
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haagfat;  riraL  Its  lava  streams  descend  south  and  east  towards  the  Araxis 
valley — west  and  nortlt  towards  Alexandrapol,  in  the  Aipa-chai  basin.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  diverse  colours  of  its  scoriae,  pumice,  and  obsidians,  varied  here  and 
there  with  herbage  and  bright  flowers.  Three  of  the  old  craters  now  form  as  many 
small  lakes,  although  but  few  streams  reach  the  plains,  the  nmoing  waters  gene- 
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rally  dlsappsaring  beneath  the  scorite,  and  feeding  the  Aiger-gol,  a  lake  hnng 
south  of  the  mountain,  and  draining  through  the  Kara-su  to  the  Araxis. 


Lake  Gok-chai — ^The  Earabagh — Flora  and  Favxa. 
Isolated  like  Ararat,  the  Ala-giiz  is  connected  only  by  low  ridges  with  the 
northern  highlands.      These   run   parallel  with   (he   Caucasua,  and   connect  the, 
volcanic  chain  of  the  Akhalkalaki  plateau  with  the  mountains  overlooking  Lake 
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Gok-cliai,  east  of  ErivaD.  These  mountains — Somkbet,  Pambok,  and  others  from 
8,000  to  10,000  feet  high — stand  on  such  an  elevated  plateau  that  the  ridge  is 
easily  surmounted  hj  passes  approached  by  long  and  gently  sloping  inclines. 
The  Eehek-Maidan  Fass,  on  the  trade  route  between  Tiflis  and  Erivan,  stands  at 
an  altitude  of  7,230  feet  at  the  north-west  angle  of  a  hilly  plateau,  where  the 
intersection  of  the  various  axes  of  the  Ceucasus  forms  a  labyrinth  of  chains  radi- 
ating in  all  directions,  although  mainly  running  north-west  and  south-east,  parallel 
with  the  Great  Caucasus. 
The  ridges  maintain  a  mean  ^«-  ""  -Th>  Awpola.™  L*t*  Stb^ub. 

;,  ,         ^  From  Duboli  d<  UontpirniK.    Poikl  tM&OU 

imiform  elevation,  rising 
everywhere  about  3  300 
feet  above  the  plateau 
forming  their  common  base 
although  a  few  extinct  cones 
attain  a  relative  height  of 
6,000  feet,  or  about  13  330 
above  sea-level.  This  inter 
section  of  ridges  of  uniform 
elevation  explains  the  forma 
tion  of  a  vast  lake  filhng  a 
cavity  in  the  plateau  6  440 
feet  above  the  Euxine  and 
in  summer  only  discharging 
its  waters  through  Zanga 
south-west  towards  the 
Arasis.  This  is  the  Gok 
chai,  or  "  Blue  Water  of 
the  Tatars,  and  the  Sevanga 
of  the  Armenians.  Although 
5-50  square  miles  in  extent 
or  two  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  Lake  Geneva, 
Chardin  is  the  first  European 
traveller  who  mentions  it 
The  mean  depth  varies  from 

150  to  250    feet,  but    its  ^.^^^^^ 

waters,  fresh  in  the  northern 

section,  slightly  brackish  in  the  south,  harbour  five  species  only  of  fish,  including 
the  trout  and  salmon,  although  these  are  so  numerous  that  from  2,000  to  3,000 
trout  have  been  taken  at  one  haul. 

The  lake  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  contracted  towards  the  centre  by  two 
'advancing  headlands,  and  as  it  is  everywhere  encircled  by  grey  and  snowy  moun- 
tains, the  landscape  presents  on  the  whole  a  grand  and  solemn,  though  somewhat 
sombre  aspect.     The  lava  and  porphyry  slopes  are  perfectly  bare  down  to  the 
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water's  edge,  while  of  the  old  cities  nothing  now  survives  except  crumbling  masses, 
beneath  which  numerous  coins  have  been  found  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Sassanides.  The  villages  also  lie  hidden  away  in  sheltered  nooks,  so  that  little  is 
visible  beyond  a  few  hamlets  half  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  so-called  "  Tombs 
of  the  Giants,"  numerous  tiunuli  scattered  over  the  plateau,  which  is  under  snow 
eight  months  in  the  year.  Neariy  all  the  cultivable  land  has  long  remained  fallow, 
so  that  the  country  has  again  become  a  desert.  Till  recently  no  craft  na\dgated 
the  lake,  which,  notwithstanding  the  fierce  storms  sweeping  down  from  the  hills, 
is  often  ice-bound  in  winter.  On  a  volcanic  islet  in  the  north-west  corner  stands 
the  convent  of  Sevan,  noted  throughout  Armenia  since  the  ninth  century.  It  would 
bo  hard  to  conceive  a  more  forlorn  place  of  exile  than  this  bleak  island  of  black 
rocks,  whose  inhabitants  are  condemned  to  silence  except  for  four  days  in  the  year. 
But  the  villages  of  the  neighbouring  plateau  have  become  convalescent  retreats  for 
the  people  of  the  unhealthy  town  of  Erivan,  where  dangerous  fevers  are  endemic. 

East  of  the  Gok-chai  and  its  encircling  volcanoes,  conspicuous  amongst  which 
is  the  Alapolarim,  the  labjTinth  of  intersecting  ranges  is  continued  south-east- 
wards, under  the  collective  name  of  Karabagh,  the  Rani  of  the  Georgians. 
Although  the  ravines  preserve  their  snows  throughout  the  year,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  of  the  crests  in  this  region  rise  above  the  snow-line.  Such  are  the 
Gamish  (12,460  feet),  source  of  the  Terter,  the  Kazangol-dagh,  and  its  southern 
neighbour,  the  Kapujish  (12,380  feet),  continued  southwards  towards  the  town  of 
Ordubat  by  steep  rugged  hills  crowned  with  peaks.  South  of  these  culminating 
points  of  Eastern  Armenia,  and  beyond  the  gorge  of  the  Araxis,  rise  other  moun- 
tains of  equal  height,  and  similarly  furrowed  with  snowy  ravines.  Between  the 
chain  commanded  by  Moimt  Kapudish  and  the  Shusha  Mountains  lies  the  Zangezfir 
basin,  at  a  mean  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  apparently  an  old  lacustrine  depression, 
like  the  Gok-chai,  whose  waters  have  been  drawn  off  by  the  Bergushet  and 
Akera  Rivers,  which  unite  before  reaching  the  Araxis  valley.  In  the  centre  of 
this  basin  the  conic  Ishikli,  or  Kachal-dagh,  rises  to  a  height  of  over  10,000  feet, 
and  the  scoriae  and  ashes  ejected  by  the  surrounding  volcanoes  have  been  accumu- 
lated on  the  bed  of  the  old  lake  to  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  yards,  since  deeply 
furrowed  by  torrents. 

The  flora  of  these  highlands  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
European  Alpine  regions.  Here  are  the  same  beeches,  oaks,  aspens,  midergrowth, 
and  flowering  plants.  The  upland  valleys,  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  black 
loam,  are  very  fertile,  whence  probably  the  name  of  Karabagh,  or  "  Black  Garden," 
by  which  this  coimtry  is  known.  But  on  the  arid  slopes,  with  the  thermometer 
at  104°  Fahr.  during  the  summer  months,  little  grows  beyond  the  wild  sage 
and  other  aromatic  plants,  while  the  fauna  is  chiefly  represented  by  reptiles, 
scorpions,  and  formidable  tarantolos  {^Phalangium  amneoidvs).  The  Karabagh 
horses,  however,  which  climb  the  cliffs  like  goats,  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
Transcaucasia. 
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The  Araxis  Basix. 

The  Araxis,  or  Aras,  pre-eminently  the  Armenian  river,  rises  beyond  Russian 
territory  to  the  south  of  Erzerftm,  and  receives  its  first  tributaries  from  the  Bingol- 
dagh  volcano,  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Thousand  Streams,"  some  of  which  flow  south- 
wards to  the  Euphrates.  After  entering  Russian  Transcaucasia  its  still  feeble 
volume  is  doubled  by  the  junction  of  the  Arpa-chai,  or  Akhurean,  descending 
from  the  volcanic  plateaux  of  Alexandrapol  and  the  Ala-goz.  Thanks  to  this 
supply,  it  is  enabled  to  contribute  largely  to  the  irrigation  of  the  Erivan  basin, 
which  would  else  become  a  desert  waste.  Diverted  southwards  by  the  Gok-chai 
and  Karabagh  highlands,  it  escapes  from  the  old  lacustrine  bed  through  a  narrow 
rocky  gorge  with  falls  from  200  to  270  feet  broad,  where  its  seething  waters 
descend  between  steep  rugged  cliffs  at  an  average  rate  of  15  feet  in  1,000  yards, 
falling  at  one  point  as  much  as  45  feet  in  the  same  distance.  Ordubat,  above  the 
Arasbar  gorge,  is  still  3,090  feet  above  the  Caspian,  yet  within  60  miles  of  this 
place  the  river  has  already  reached  the  lowlands.  After  receiving  the  Bergushet 
it  sweeps  round  the  southern  base  of  the  Diri-dagh,  beyond  which  it  is  joined  by 
several  torrents  from  the  Persian  highlands,  ultimately  joining  the  Kura  after  a 
course  of  about  470  miles.  At  the  Diri-dagh  it  is  crossed  by  the  Khiidaferin 
Bridge,  attributed  traditionally  to  Pompey,  but  which  is  certainly  of  more  recent 
date.  Higher  up  are  the  ruins  of  another  bridge,  referred  by  the  natives  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  which  may  well  be  a  Roman  structure.  Below  that  of 
Khftdaferin  there  are  no  other  bridges,  and  here  the  former  hydraulic  works  and 
irrigation  canals  have  been  mostly  abandoned,  so  that  instead  of  promoting  the 
fertility  of  the  steppe,  they  combine  with  the  swamps  of  the  Kura  to  render  this 
tract  of  the  Caspian  seaboard  all  but  uninhabitable.  The  Araxis  is  said  to  be 
showing  a  tendency  to  trend  more  to  the  right,  and  again  separate  itself  from  the 
Kura,  and  flow  independently  to  the  sea,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

The  Araxis  basin  is  exposed  to  greater  extremes  of  temperature  than  most 
regions  in  Western  Asia.  The  climate  of  Erivan  is  even  more  severe  than  that 
of  Tiflis,  the  temperature  falling  in  winter  to  — 20*^  Fahr.,  and  rising  in  summer  to 
104°  and  even  110°  Fahr.  Hence  the  frequency  of  malignant  fevers  and  other 
epidemics  in  Erivan.  "  In  Tiflis,"  says  the  Armenian,  "  the  young  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  old;  in  Erivan  the  living  are  no  better  than  the  dead." 
Fortunately  during  the  summer  heats  the  Erivan  plain  is  swept  at  nightfall  by  a 
cool  north  or  north-west  wind,  blowing  fiercely  from  the  Ala-goz  highlands.  It 
generally  begins  to  blow  about  five  p.m.  and  lasts  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
but  is  accompanied  by  such  clouds  of  dust,  and  even  sand,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
confined  to  their  houses  during  its  prevalence.  All  the  poplars  in  the  neighbour- 
hoo<l  of  Erivan  are  slightly  inclined  toward  the  south-east. 

These  pyramidal  poplars  are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape  in  the 
Araxis  basin.  But  a  more  remarkable  plant  is  the  nolbbnd,  a  species  of  elm, 
whose  leafy  branches  form  a  vast  canopy  of  foliage  absolutely  impenetrable  to  the 
solar  rays.     Although  one  of  the  finest  ornamental  trees  in  the  world,  it  is  found 
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nowhere  beyond  the  limits  of  Russian  Armenia.  The  apricot  grows  in  all  the 
gardens,  and  rice,  cotton,  and  sesame  are  also  cultivated,  besides  a  vine  producing  a 
strong  wine  of  a  brown  colour,  somewhat  like  sherry  or  madeira.  But  this  vine 
has  to  be  buried  imdergroimd  in  winter,  and  regularly  watered  in  summer.  In 
this  climate  everything  perishes,  and  the  groimd  becomes  baked  like  burnt  clay, 
except  where  the  irrigating  channels  convert  the  desert  to  a  green  oasis.  The 
former  irrigation  works  were  all  developed  by  the  Persians,  and  an  English 
engineer  now  proposes  to  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Arpa-chai  over  the 
desert  plains  of  Sardarabad.  Meantime  field  operations  are  carried  on  in  the 
most  primitive  fashion.  Although  skilful  traders,  the  Armenians  are  bad  agri- 
culturists, but  scarcely  worse  than  their  Tatar  neighbours.  In  several  districts 
the  land  is  also  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  wild  boars,  which  haunt  the  brush- 
wood and  sedgy  banks  of  the  Lower  Araxis.  Yet  the  zealous  Tatars  hold  these 
unclean  b3a8ts  in  such  horror  that  they  will  neither  soil  their  hands  by  pursuing 
them  themselves,  nor  allow  others  to  interfere  with  them. 

Inhabitants — ^The  Armenians. 

The  chief  nation  in  the  Araxis  basin,  nmnerically  the  fourth  in  Caucasia,  and 
second  to  the  Russians  alone  in  influence,  are  the  Armenians,  or  Hai,  Haik,  or 
Haikan,  as  they  call  themselves.  The  term  Armenia,  of  Aramaean  origin  and 
probably  meaning  "highlands,"  is  extremely  vague,  and  applied  in  a  general 
way  to  all  the  region  of  plateaux  overlooked  by  Ararat.  Armenia  proper,  or 
Hayasdan — that  is,  land  of  the  Haik — ^has  shifted  its  borders  from  century  to 
century  with  the  political  vicissitudes  and  migrations  of  the  race.  At  present  it 
comprises  most  of  the  Araxis  basin,  a  large  portion  of  the  Kura  valley,  all  the 
Upper  Euphrates  basin  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  two  main  head-streams,  the 
shores  of  Lake  Van,  and  a  few  isolated  tracts  in  Persia  about  Lake  L^rumiyah. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  nation  has  been  gradually  removed  northwards  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Van  and  the  Eastern  Euphrates  valley,  where  a  village 
still  bears  the  national  name  of  Haik.  But  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  people  turn  their  eyes  towards  Ararat  and  the  plains  of  the 
Araxis  as  their  true  fatherland.  Here  they  are  still  found  in  the  most  compact 
and  homogeneous  masses,  and  here  the  Armenian  tongue  is  spoken  in  the 
greatest  purity,  approaching  nearest  to  the  old  language  still  employed  in  the 
churches,  but  which  has  ceased  to  be  current  since  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

At  the  time  of  the  Russian  conquest  in  1828 — 30,  about  130,000  Armenians  of 
Persia  and  Turkey  migrated  to  the  Araxis  and  Kura  valleys,  here  replacing  the 
Kurds  and  Tatars,  who  in  their  turn  took  refuge  in  the  lands  that  had  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  Mohartimedans.  During  the  war  of  1877-8  a  similar  cross 
migration  took  place.  The  districts  of  Ardahan  in  the  Upper  Kura  valley,  and 
of  Kars  in  the  Araxis  basin,  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  Mussulman  inhabitants, 
receiving  in  their  stead  a  multitude  of  Armenians  from  the  Upper  Euphrates,  the 
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Chorukh,  and  especially  from  the  tract  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
Stcfano,  but  restored  to  Turkey  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  These  national  move- 
ments were  doubtless  attended  by  a  frightful  loss  of  life,  and  even  now  religious 
and  racial  hatred  gives  rise  to  terrible  tragedies.  But  the  populations  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  grouped  more  in  conformity  with  their  natural  aflinities. 

Hitherto  no  reliable  estimate  has  been  fonned  of  the  number  of  Armenians  in 
Asia  Minor  under  Moslem  rule,  but  they  are  probably  less  numerous  than  those 
subject  to  Russia.*  The  whole  nation,  usually  estimated  at  three  and  even  four 
millions,  would  seem  scarcely  to  exceed  two  millions,  of  whom  no  less  than  200,000 
reside  in  Constantinople.  Tiflis,  the  second  Armenian  city  in  numerical  impor- 
tance, lies  also  beyond  the  limits  of  Armenia  proper,  and  the  same  is  true  of  several 
other  Transcaucasian  toiims  in  which  the  Armenian  element  preponderates. 

Deprived  for  centuries  of  all  political  imity  and  national  independence,  the 
Annenians  have  been  scattered  over  the  Eastern  world  since  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  who  met  them  in  Babylon.  When  their  country  fell  a  prey  to 
foreign  conquerors  they  preferred  to  become  "  strangers  amongst  strangers  than 
remain  slaves  in  their  native  land."  They  migrated  in  multitudes,  and  since  the 
eleventh  century  have  been  settled  in  Russia,  Poland,  Bukovina,  and  Galicia.  At 
present  they  are  found  in  all  the  large  emporiums  of  trade  from  London  to 
Singapore  and  Shanghae,  everywhere  distinguished  by  their  conunercial  enter- 
prise. They  have  often  been  compared  with  the  Jews,  whom  they  certainly  equal 
in  religious  tenacity,  spirit  of  fellowship,  mercantile  instincts,  and  commercial  skill. 
But  they  are  less  adventurous,  and  whereas  individual  Jews  have  penetrated  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  sustaining  alone  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  Armenians 
seldom  advance  except  in  compact  groups.  The  majority  of  the  nation  have  also 
remained  in  their  original  homes,  where  they  are  far  from  showing  the  same 
aversion  as  do  the  Jews  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  several  districts  of  Trans- 
caucasia all  the  peasantry  are  of  Armenian  stock,  and  in  some  of  their  villages  in 
the  Karabagh  district  they  are  occupied  temporarily  as  masons  or  carpenters, 
pursuits  which  the  Jews  are  never  found  engaged  in. 

Nevertheless  the  Semitic  element  probably  entered  largely  into  the  formation  of 
the  Ha'ik  race,  for  nimierous  migrations  and  even  transportations  in  mass  have  taken 
place  from  Palestine  to  Armenia.  The  Haiks  may  in  a  general  way  be  regarded 
as  Arj'^ans  closely  allied  to  the  Persians ;  but  during  the  incessant  wars,  conquests, 
and  migrations  of  the  last  four  thousand  years  they  have  become  mingled  with 
all  the  neighbouring  peoples,  and  especially  with  the  Jews,  multitudes  of  whom 
were  remove<l  by  the  Assyrian  kings  to  the  Annenian  highlands.  The  Bagratides, 
the  most  famous  royal  race  that  has  ruled  over  Hayasdan  and  Georgia,  even  claim 

♦  Probable  number  of  Armenians  in  the  world  :  — 

Cuuc-asin  nnd  Kuroi>euD  Kus^ia 840,000 

Asiatic  Turkey 760,000 

Persia ....  150,000 

European  Turkey 250,000 

Elsewhere 60,000 

Total 2,060,000 
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to  be  descended  from  David  of  Israel.    Amongst  the  other  foreign  elements  said  to 
have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  nation,  mention  is  made  of  the  Mani- 
gonian  tribe,  introduced  in  the  third  century  of  the  new  era  into  Somkhet,  in  Armenia, 
by  a  prince  of  Jenasdan — that  is,  of  China.     But  the  chroniclers  show  clearly  that 
most  of  these  foreigners,  arriving,  like  the  Normans  and  Varangians,  as  warriors  and 
mercenaries,  were  in  fact  Iranians,  probably  allied  to  the  Tajiks  of  the  Oxus  basin. 
The  Armenian  language  is  included  by  all  philologists  in  the  Aryan  family. 
Its  affinities   are  chiefly  with  the  Bactrian  ("Zend"),  its  syntax  is  completely 
Iranian,  and  its  vocabulary  greatly  resembles  the  Greek  and  Slavonic.     Although 
very  harsh  and  abounding  in  consonants,  it  rivals  the  Hellenic  in  its  wealth  of 
words  and  grammatical  forms,  as  well  as  in  its  flexible  structure  and  imlimited 
power  of   word-building.      Still   the  numerous  modem  varieties  have  borrowed 
largely  from  Turkish  and  Georgian,  and  the  speech  current  in  the  Lower  Araxis 
basin  is  a  veritable  jargon,  in  which  the  Tatar  element  at  times  prevails  over  the 
Haikan,  while  in  Shirvan  numerous  Armenian  comnnmities  have  forgotten  their 
mother  tongue  as  completely  as  have  the  more  distant  settlements  in  Bukovina  and 
Transylvania.     In  the  convent  of  Echmiadzin,  where  it  is  spoken  in  its  purest 
form,  it  still  remains  a  purely  Iranian  dialect,  whose  origin  and  development  are 
well  illustrated  in  a  local  literature,  continued  uninterruptedly  over  a  period  of  two 
thousand  years.      Rock  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character  occur  in  the  Van 
district.     Other  Ilaikan  docimients  are  extant  in  Persian  and  Greek  letters,  and  in 
the  flourishing  literary  period  (fifth  century  a.d.),  when  three  hundred  schools  were 
open  in  the  country,  the  peculiar  alphabet  now  in  use  was  introduced.     The  people 
still  show  a  great  love  of  instruction  ;  schools  are  supported  in  all  the  communes ; 
and  the  villagers  have  often  to  contend  either  with  the  Russian  Government,  or 
with  the  clergy,  jealous  of  the  influence  exercised  by  their  teachers.     The  scientific 
and  literary  movement  has  become  very  active,  and  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
the  Armenians  probably  print  more  books  than  any  other  people  in  the  empire. 
To  the  former  theological,  historical,  metaphysical,  and  grammatical  works  are  now 
added  translations  of  foreign  masterpieces,  and  even  in  Anatolia  are  found  close 
students  of  French  literature.     In  1854  about  twenty-two  Armenian  presses  were 
at  work  in  Europe  and  Asia,  issuing  periodicals  in  Tiflis,  Constantinople,  and  other 
towns,  and  publishing  the  old  monuments  of  the  language,  especially  in  Moscow, 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  Venice.     The  most  famous  establishment  of  this  sort  abroad  is 
the  convent  founded  in  1717  by  the  monk  Mekhitar,  or  the  "  Consoler,"  in  the 
island  of  San  Ijazzaro,  near  Venice.     Here  are  published  many  valuable  documents, 
and  in  the  library  are  preserved  some  rare  Oriental  manuscripts. 

The  Mekhitarists,  like  most  of  the  conmiunities  residing  beyond  the  limits  of 
Transcaucasia  and  Turkey,  belong  to  the  United  Armenian  rite,  in  union  with  the 
Roman  Church,  while  preserving  some  of  their  traditional  practices.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  in  the  Euphrates  and  Araxis  valleys  have  remained  faithful  to  the 
old  Orthodox  cvlt  The  dogmatic  differences  dii-iding  the  nation  into  two  hostile 
religious  sects  turn  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  Christ,  hell,  and  purgatory^  the 
authority  of  the   councils,  the   ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and   simdry   ritos.     But 
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beneath  the  outward  teaching  of  both  forms  are  pre8er\'e(l  numerous  symbols  dating 
from  still  older  religions.  The  Armenian  was  the  first  nation  converted  in  mass  by 
Gregory  the  "Illuminator,"  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  But 
while  changing  its  deities,  it  lost  few  of  its  traditions,  and  modified  its  worship 
very  gradually.  The  sacred  fire  is  even  still  commemorated,  as  in  the  days  of 
Zoroaster.  On  the  annual  feast  a  recently  married  couple  consume  in  a  copper 
basin  the  richest  fruits  of  the  earth,  flowers  of  aU  sorts,  ears  of  com,  the  vine  and 
laurel  branches.  On  all  important  occasions  the  people  turn  towards  the  sun  as  if 
to  seek  for  aid  from  that  source.  During  the  great  feasts  bulls  or  rams  crowned 
with  wTcaths  and  decorated  with  lighted  candles  are  led  into  the  churches  or  imder 
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the  sacred  trees,  and  afterwards  sacrificed  with  songs  and  prayers — evidently  the 
sacrifice  of  Mithrs  bequeathed  by  the  old  to  the  new  religion. 

The  "  Ktttholicos,"  or  spiritual  head  of  the  nation,  derives  his  power  from  the 
possession  of  a  precious  relic,  the  right  baud  of  the  martyred  Gregory.  Chosen  by 
the  dignitaries  of  Echmiadzin  when  not  designated  by  his  predecessor,  he  is 
obeyed  by  all  hb  co-religionists  of  the  Gregorian  rite ;  he  names  the  bishops,  who 
are  nearly  always  selected  from  the  monkish  communities ;  and  he  addresses  the 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem  as  a  superior.  Hence  the  extreme 
importance  attached  by  the  Itussian  Government  to  the  possession  of  Ararat  and 
the  sacred  convent  of  Echmiadzin.  By  seizing  this  strip  of  territory,  so  renowned 
throughout  the  East,  the  Muscovites  have  at  the  same  time  secured  the  spiritual 
ruler  of  over  2,000,000  human  beings.  The  St.  Petersburg  authorities,  who 
usually  riew  with  scant  favour  all  religions  antagonistic  to  the  Orthodox  Greek, 
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have  accordingly  been  careful  to  treat  tlie  Katbolicos  with  the  greatest  respect, 
thus  acquiring  a  sort  of  protective  right  over  all  the  Armenians  settled  in  Turkey. 
On  several  occasious  excessive  zeal  for  the  "  Russification  "  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  empire  has  doubtless  led  to  acts  of  violence  and  oppression  even  in  Armenia. 
But  the  caprice  of  governors  and  political  dreams  do  not  prevent  the  Armenians 
from,  on  the  whole,  exercising  a  considerable  influence  in  the  empire — an  influence 
due  to  their  knowledge  of  languages,  to  their  tact,  often  even  to  their  intriguing 
spirit  and  adroitness  in  gaining  access  to  the  bureaucratic  circle.  They  have  long 
enjoyed  a  large  shore  in  the  government  at  Constantinople,  and  they  have  already 
begun   to   play  a  part  in  St.  Petersburg  analogous  to  that  often  exercised  by 

wily  Italians  at  the  French 
Fig.  72.— Abumiam  Womah,  courts.      Even    in    Trans- 

caucasia they  are  gradually 
taking  possession  of  the  soil, 
and  constantly  encroaching 
on  their  Tatar  neighbours. 

The  Armenians  of  Rus- 
sian Transcaucasia  differ 
httio  in  their  physique  from 
the  Georgians,  except  that 
their  features  are  generally 
rounder,  their  neck  shorter 
and  thicker.  Many  are  in- 
clined to  obesity,  probably 
from  their  sedentary  habits. 
With  fine  heads  of  brown 
hair,  large,  black,  and 
languid  eyes,  they  seem  to 
be  of  a  gentle  and  almost 
melancholy  temperament. 
Yet  they  do  not  lack  valour 
in  resisting  attacks,  as  shown 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War  of 
Independence,  which  they  sustained  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  ccntun>' 
against  the  Persians  in  the  Earabagh  highlands,  and  since  then  in  many  local  revolts 
against  the  Turks.  Though  they  do  not  go  about  armed  with  an  assortment  of  pistols 
and  daggers,  like  the  Georgians  of  the  Rion  basin,  they  have  contrived  far  better  to 
preserve  their  liberties,  and  have  never  fallen  under  the  hard  yoke  of  serfdom,  which 
has  been  the  lot  of  most  of  their  neighbours.  Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance, they  betray  a  remarkable  degree  of  intelligence  and  aptitude,  especially  in  the 
acquisition  of  languages.  It  has  been  said  that  "  the  intelligence  of  the  Geoi^ans 
is  only  in  their  looks,  whereas  that  of  the  Armenians  is  in  their  head."  But  on 
the  whole  they  seem  to  take  life  too  seriously,  and  are  somewhat  indifferent  to  the 
charms  of  poetry,  although  they  have  produced  some  good  poets  even  in  recent 
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times.  Their  favouiite  studies  are  theology,  metaphysics,  aud  philology,  and 
their  influence  has  been  chiefly  felt  in  the  more  solid  walks  of  literature. 
Fragments  of  Eusebius,  Philo,  Chrysostomus,  and  other  Greek  fathers,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  irrevocably  lost,  have  been  found  in  old  Armenian  trans- 
lations by  the  Mekhitarists  of  Venice  and  Vienna. 

In  most  places  the  Armenians  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  surroimding 
populations,  generally  forming  distinct  trading  communities,  and  in  the  Tatar  and 
Georgian  towns  rendering  themselves  no  less  indispensable,  hated,  and  despised  than 
the  Jews  in  East  Europe  and  Germany.  But  popular  feeling  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  men  living  quite  apart  in  the  seclusion  of  the  family  circle,  where  they 
still  practise  patriarchal  habits.  The  grandfather  commands — children,  sons-in-law, 
and  grandchildren  obey.  The  wife,  condemned  to  silence  till  the  birth  of  her  first 
child,  wears  round  her  neck  and  the  lower  part  of  her  face  a  thick  bandage  con- 
cealing the  mouth,  and  obliging  her  to  converse  in  signs  like  a  dumb  creature. 
Even  after  childbirth  she  speaks  only  in  a  low  voice  till  advanced  in  years,  but 
undertakes  all  the  household  duties  till  the  marriage  of  a  sister-in-law.  Strangers 
are  rarely  welcomed  into  the  domestic  circle,  and  many  villages  might  be  traversed 
without  suspecting  them  to  be  inhabited,  so  completely  are  dwellings  and  gardens 
walled  off  from  the  outer  world. 

The  Tatars  of  the  Lower  Araxis  valley  differ  in  no  respects  from  the  Tftrki 
tribes  of  the  Kura  basin.  Here  also  are  found  a  few  Gipsies,  besides  some  Kurdish 
herdsmen,  mostly  temporary  immigrants  from  Persian  and  Turkish  Kurdistan. 
Amongst  them  are  several  hundred  Yezides,  regarded  by  all  their  neighbours  with 
a  sort  of  horror  as  devil-worshippers.  The  sedentary  Kurds  are  numerous  only  in 
the  Zajigeztiv  district,  south-east  of  the  Gok-chai,  where  they  nimiber  about  13,000, 
mostly  assimilated  in  dress,  and  often  even  in  speech,  to  the  Tatars. 

Topography. 

The  chief  town  of  the  Upper  Araxis  valley  is  Kaghizmou,  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  midst  of  trailing  \4nes,  cherry,  apricot,  peach,  and  other  fruit  trees.  In 
the  same  district,  but  on  a  tributary  of  the  main  stream,  lies  the  capital  of  Upper 
Russian  Armenia,  the  celebrated  city  and  fortress  of  KnrSy  thrice  conquered  from 
the  Turks  in  1828,  1855,  and  1877,  and  definitely  ceded  to  Kussia  in  1878.  Even 
before  the  Russo-Turkish  wars  it  had  often  been  exposed  to  attack.  Capital  of  an 
Armenian  kingdom  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  was  sacked  by 
Tamerlane,  by  Amurat  III.,  and  again  by  the  Persians,  its  strategical  importance 
constantly  attracting  the  attention  of  invaders.  For  it  occupies  a  central  position 
between  the  upper  basins  of  the  Kura,  Araxis,  Chorukh,  and  Euphrates,  com- 
manding all  the  mountain  j)asses  between  those  valleys.  At  this  point  the 
Kars-chai,  confined  in  a  narrow  rocky  bed,  makes  a  double  bend,  first  partly 
encircling  the  town,  and  then  sweeping  round  the  citadel.  Built  of  lava  blocks, 
and  standing  on  a  black  basalt  eminence,  Kars  could  formerly  defy  the  attacks  of  its 
assailants.  But  since  the  invention  of  artillery  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  fortify 
the  surrounding  heights,  and   during  the  late   war  the  eleven  detached  forts 
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enclosing  on  entrenched  camp  formed  a  line  of  defence  II  miles  in  circumferenco. 
These  forts,  with  their  basult  and  obsidian  rocks,  are  the  only  attructions  of  a  t«wn 
which,  although  6,150  feet  above  soa-level,  enjoys  a  considerable  trade, 

A  carriage  road  descending  eastwards  from  the  Ears-chai  to  the  Arpa-chai 
valley  connects  Kars  with  Alexandrapol,  a  Russian  stronghold  whose  fortifications 
have  been  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  since  1837.  At  that  time  nothing 
existed  here  except  the  village  of  Gumri,  peopled  by  Armenian  refugees.  Situated 
near  the  east  bank  of  the  Arpa-chai,  in  a  basin  commanded  on  the  south  by  the 
Ala-goz,  and  1,330  feet  lower  down  than  Kars,  Alexandrapol  lies  in  a  better- 
cultivaf«d  district,  abundantly  watered  by  the  Arpa-chai.  It  succeeded  to  Ani, 
former  residence  of  the  Armenian  Bagratidos,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1319,  and  whose  extensive  ruins  still  cover  a  triangular  headland 
overlooking  the  right  bank  of  the  Arpa-chai.     According  to  probably  exaggerated 


accounts  of  the  native  cliruniclers,  Ani  had  at  one  time  a  population  of  100,000, 
with  1,000  churches  and  other  public  buildings. 

South-east  of  Ani  is  Talish,  which  also  seems  to  have  been  an  Armenian  capital, 
the  ruins  of  whose  high  walls  and  towers  now  afford  shelter  to  a  wretched  hamlet. 
The  whole  of  the  Lower  Arpa-chai  valley  is  a  land  of  ruins.  To  the  west  are  the 
remains  of  Pataran,  or  "  Assembly  of  the  Gods,"  and  a  little  farther  south  those 
of  two  other  capitals,  Erovaiitashad  and  Erovaniagerd,  built  successively  by 
Erovan  II.  north  of  the  Araxis  and  Arpa-chai  confluence,  and  said  to  have  formerly 
contained  30,000  Jewish  and  20,000  Armenian  houses.  Armmt'r,  also  founded  by 
the  same  king,  has  left  but  few  remains  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  plain  skirted 
by  the  Kura-su  Canal,  near  the  Araxis.  I^astly,  south  of  this  river  stands  Kara- 
Kaleh,  the  "  Black  Castle,"  wrongly  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Tigranocertes,  but  still  a  most  picturesque  object  perched  on  a  frowning  precipice. 
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with  towers  built  of  alternate  rows  of  red  porphyry  and  black  lava,  at  whose  feet 
rush  the  foaming  waters  of  a  mountain  torrent. 

Echmiadzin^  the  present  religious  capital  of  the  Haikans,  lies  to  the  west  of 
Erivan,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  small  town 
of  Vagarahahady  but  Echmiadzin  itself  is  little  more  than  a  vast  convent  surrounded 
by  a  cob- wall,  and  commanded  by  a  church  with  pyramidal  belfry  and  side  turrets. 
The  lower  story  of  the  buildings  is  concealed  by  a  plain  quadrangular  enclosure  of 
dull  grey  walls,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  these  heavy 
masses  except  the  surrounding  thicket  of  poplars  and  fruit  trees,  a  few  flower  beds, 
and  limpid  streams.  Yet  this  monastery,  whose  name  means  "  the  only  son  has 
descended,"  is  the  capital  of  the  Armenian  world.  Here,  according  to  the  legend, 
the  "  Son  of  God  "  appeared  to  Gregorj'^  the  Illuminator,  and  at  one  thunder-stroke 
hurled  the  pagan  di^-inities  beneath  the  earth.  For  here  formerly  stood  Ardimet- 
Kaghat,  the  "  City  of  Artemis,"  the  **  Armenian  Venus,"  to  whose  shrine  wor- 
shippers flocked  from  all  quarters.  The  deities  have  changed,  but  for  at  least  five- 
and-twenty  centuries  this  has  remained  a  hallowed  spot.  The  library  contains 
six  hundred  and  thirty-five  old  manuscripts,  and  its  printing-press,  the  oldest  in 
Armenia  proper,  publishes  a  periodical  and  some  popular  works.  One  of  the  bells  bears 
a  Tibetan  inscription  with  the  famous  mystic  words,  oin  manipadmi  hum,  showing  that 
at  some  imkno>vn  epoch  Armenia  must  have  had  relations  with  the  Buddhist  world. 

EriraUy  capital  of  the  chief  government  in  Russian  Armenia,  and  the  second 
city  of  the  Araxis  valley,  stands  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  old  lacustrine  basin 
traversed  by  the  river,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Zanga,  here  diverted  into  a  thousand 
irrigating  rills.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Annenians,  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
Tatars  occupying  it  under  the  Persian  rule.  It  holds  an  important  commercial 
and  strategical  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  upper  valley  leading  to  Tiflis  and 
the  Kura  basin  over  the  Gok-chai  plateau,  and  its  fortress,  perched  on  a  columnar 
basalt  cliff,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events.  Built  mostly  in  the 
Persian  stj'le,  it  boasts  of  some  picturesque  structures,  including  a  handsome 
mosque  decorated  with  arabesques,  and  shaded  with  magnificent  elms.  The 
district,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  Ararat,  is  verj'  fertile  and  well  watered. 
But  the  wretched  climate,  with  its  ^-iolent  changes  of  temperature,  dust,  and  fevers, 
would  soon  depopulate  the  place,  but  for  its  extreme  strategical  importance  on  the 
Turko-Persian  frontier  and  the  rich  rock-salt  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
summer  the  Russian  officials  retire  to  Semonovka,  Deli j  an,  and  other  sanitaria  among 
the  surrounding  hills.     The  copper  mines  of  this  region  are  no  longer  worked. 

East  of  Erivan  are  the  ruins  of  Babh-Kavnij  or  Garni,  another  old  capital, 
which  the  natives  pretend  was  founded  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  which 
contains  the  remains  of  a  Greek  temple,  probably  dedicated  to  the  Armenian  Venus. 
But  more  remarkable  than  its  ruins  are  its  basalt  columns,  blue,  green,  red,  and 
other  igneous  rocks,  the  scene  of  fomier  eruptions,  through  which  now  foams  a 
mountain  stream.  In  the  same  wild  and  rugged  region  lies  Kogart,  Kergash,  or 
Ai'rivank,  the  "  Convent  of  Hell,"  half  of  which  is  hollowed  out  of  the  tufa  and 
lavas.     In  the  centre  of  the  plain,  watered  by  the  Eami-chai,  stood  AriaxafcH, 
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built  by  Artaxia-.  riciu-nil  of  Aiili<n-IiUN  on  the  jiliiiiis  of  IJiiiiiiiliiil,  aid  win 
rwiiuimKl  tlie  caijital  of  Ariut-uiu  till  dcsti-oyed  by  Corbulo  in  tlio  TCigii  oi  >iei 
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It  was  succeeded  by  Iferonia,  which  j-ielded  later  on  to  Vag-arshabad,  and  was 
finally  overthrown  by  Sapor  II.  in  370,  when  its  200,000  Armenian  and  Jewish 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword  or  carried  captive  into  Persia. 

Nahhichevany  or  Nakhijevan,  capital  of  the  district  stretching  south-east  of 
Ararat,  is  said  to  be  even  an  older  place  than  Echmiadzin,  having  been  tradi- 
tionally founded  by  Noah  after  planting  the  first  vine  on  the  slopes  of  Ararat.  Its 
very  name  means  the  "  First  Dwelling,"  and  a  mound  is  shown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  Noah  is  supposed  to  be  buried.  .  The  town,  already  mentioned  by 
Pompey  under  the  name  of  Naxuana,  has  been  repeatedly  rebuilt,  and  all  the 
present  houses  are  constructed  of  stones  from  previous  ruins.  The  gateway  of  an 
old  palace  flanked  by  two  brick  minarets  bears  a  Persian  inscription  surrounded  by 
rich  arabesques,  and  near  it  stands  the  "  Tower  of  the  Khans,"  a  twelve-sided 
building  bearing  a  long  inscription  T^'ith  letters  in  relief.  Nakhichevan  is  now 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Tatars  occupied  with  gardening  and  \'ine  growing,  and  has 
been  much  reduced  since  the  time  of  the  Persian  rule,  when  it  had  a  population  of 
40,000.  The  district  is  well  watered,  and  in  the  neighbouring  hills  are  rich  salt 
mines,  worked  since  prehistoric  times.  The  millstones,  cut  from  a  variegated  sand- 
stone, are  highly  esteemed  throughout  Armenia. 

South-west  of  Nakhichevan  is  the  frontier  station  of  Juffty  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxis,  and  facing  an  old  Persian  caravanserai,  which  is  commanded  by  a  strong- 
hold perched  on  a  red  sandstone  escarpment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Jufa  was  the  richest  and  most  industrious  place  in  Armenia,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  40,000.  But  Shah  Abbas  the  "Great"  commanded  the  inhabitants  to 
emigrate  in  mass  to  New  Jufa,  near  Ispahan,  those  who  lagged  behind  being 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  town  burnt  to  the  ground.  It«  most  noteworthy 
remains  are  its  ruined  bridge  and  the  tombs  of  its  vast  necropolis.  In  1854  the 
population  had  dwindled  to  ten  families  living  in  a  ruined  caravanserai. 

Ordtibrtt  stands  on  the  Araxis,  below  Jufa,  near  the  Migri  Gorge,  south  of  the 
Karabagh  Jlountains.  It  Ls  the  pleasantest  place  in  Armenia,  being  in  a  fertile 
district  watered  by  numerous  streamlets  and  irrigation  rills,  and  studded  with  villas 
scattered  over  the  wooded  heights  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  few  miles  to  the  north- 
west is  the  thri\'ing  village  of  Akidiai,  inhabited  by  wealthy  Armenians.  The  copper 
mines  of  the  surrounding  hills  yielded  no  more  than  117  tons  of  pure  metal  in  1877. 

The  double  basin  of  the  Bergushet  and  Akera,  between  the  Ordubat  and  Shusha 
Hills,  comprises  the  administrative  district  of  Zangez&r,  and  contains  no  towns,  but 
several  important  villages  peopled  by  Armenians,  Tatars,  and  Kurds.  The  largest 
is  Khinzlrak,  but  the  administrative  capital  is  Girusi,  the  Koriss  of  the  Armenians ; 
that  is,  the  **  Village  of  Pillars,"  so  called  from  the  "  needles  "  of  tufa  rising  above 
the  slope  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  village  is  situated.  The  flat-roofed  houses  are 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  flight  of  steps,  beneath  which  the  inhabitants  move  about 
in  underground  streets.  Other  dwellings  are  excavated  in  the  igneous  scoria  of  the 
terrace,  but  the  present  village  is  a  modern  place  1,000  feet  lower  down  than  the  old 
Girusi.  For  a  few  weeks  in  summer  it  becomes  a  busy  trading-place,  when  50,000 
nomads  of  the  surroimding  districts  drive  their  flocks  to  the  rich  Zangezur  pastures. 
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VIII.— GEXERAL  CONDITION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 
The  Russiuns  nre  not  recent  arrivuls  in  Caucasia.  A  portion  of  the  Kuban  basin 
was  peopled  by  tbem  since  the  close  of  the  tenth  centurj',  and  in  914  others  reached 
Berda,  at  the  foot  of  the  Karabagh  Mountains.  Over  two  hundred  years  ago 
Stephen  Gazin  sacked  Baku,  and  in  1723  Peter  the  Great  pushed  his  conquests 
to  the  Persian  frontier.     For  over  a  century  the  Muscovite  power  has  secured  a 


Fig,  7J5.— Pkooems  op  Eussias  Cunut 


footing  in  Transcaucasia,  which  has  been  gradually  annexed  to  the  empire  either 
by  conquest,  purchase,  or  voluntary  cession. 

In  spite  of  wars,  migrations,  wholesale  exiles,  and  the  insalubrity  of  certain 
districts,  the  popiUation  of  Caucasia  has  rapidly  increased  since  the  conquest, 
although  still  relatively  inferior  to  that  of  European  Russia.  The  losses  have  been 
repaired  by  the  immigration  of  the  Cossacks,  Russian  peasantry,  and  Armenian 
fugitives,  while  the  population  of  all  the  provinces  has  been  increased  by  the 
normal  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  military  occupation 
Caucasia  was  a  Russian  tomb,  fevers  more  than  decimating  those  attacked  during 
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the  course  of  the  year.  But  experience,  quinine,  a  better  hygienic  system,  and 
here  and  there  the  draining  of  the  marshy  hinds,  have  brought  about  wonderful 
improveinents,  and  at  present  the  mortality  of  the  Russians  is  less  than  in  Russia 
proper,*  A  siinihir  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  Algeria,  where  the  French 
and  Spanish  inmiigrants  have  gradually  become  acclimatized.  The  actual  rate 
of  mortality  is  less  in  Caucasia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  and  in  this 
respect  the  countrj-  takes  a  foremost  jKisition  in  the  world.  The  numl)cr  of  suicides 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  high,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  here  about 
equal  in  both  sexes,  whereas  in  Euroi)c  those  of  men  are  generally  three  or  four 


times  greater  than  those  of  women.  Amongst  the  Armenians  and  Osscs  the  cases 
of  female  suicides  are  even  more  frequent  than  those  of  males.  This  is,  jH'rbups, 
due  partly  to  the  enforced  silence  and  monotonous  lives  of  the  Aniienian  women, 
and  partly  to  the  brutal  treatment  to  which  the  Oss  women  are  subjected. 

A  large  portion  of  Caucasia  rising  alxive  the  zone  of  cereals  can  scarcely  be 
inhabited  except  by  a  pastoral  population.  Jtut  there  arc  also  extensive  tracts, 
lOrm'.'rly  under  cultivation,  which  have  been  rendered  unproductive  by  desolating 

•  Morinlity  of  the  Hrmy  of  tlii!  riiucii!>iis:-lt<-'i7,  1  in  9  of  those  attaiked;  1846,  1  iri  17  of  thoM 
attntkt-d:  lH6i.  I  in  41  of  those nttacJtpd.  Tolnl  m<Mality ;— 1864,  2S  in  the  1,000;  187->,  19'tt6  in  the 
1,UU0.     Tutal  ii;(irt4ait}-  in  the  Mokow  diatrict,  41  11  in  the  1,000. 
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wars  and  the  abandonment  of  the  irrigation  works.  The  vast  plains  of  Echmiadzin, 
the  Lower  Kura,  and  Araxis  have  thus  been  partly  changed  to  deserts,  and  even  the 
region  confined  by  the  Alazan,  Yora,  and  Kura  is  now  a  barren  steppe,  notwith- 
standing the  copious  streams  surroimding  it  on  all  sides.  The  neglect  of  the 
irrigating  canals  has  caused  the  disappearance  of  millions,  but  the  population 
everywhere  reappears  with  the  gradual  revival  of  these  works  and  with  the  progress 
of  the  drainage  system.  Cultivated  fields  thus  succeed  to  the  swamps,  and  the 
land  becomes  at  once  more  healthy  and  more  populous. 

Land  Tenure — Agriculture. 

In  taking  possession  of  Caucasia  the  Russian  Government  introduced  great 
changes,  often  of  a  contradictory  character,  in  the  laws  affecting  landed  property. 
These  were  further  complicated  by  all  the  vicissitudes  of  conquest,  the  wasting  of 
cultivated  districts,  destruction  of  nomad  encampments,  depopulation  and  whole- 
sale shifting  of  the  people,  military  and  agricultural  colonisation.  During  the  first 
period  of  Russian  rule  all  the  colonies  were  of  a  military  character.  Composed  of 
Cossacks,  at  once  peasantry  and  soldiers,  they  had  to  build  villages  and  forts,  to  till 
the  land,  dig  canals,  open  up  highways,  and  keep  constant  watch  against  the  enemy. 
One  feels  amazed  at  the  vast  amount  of  work  performed  by  these  men,  thanks  to 
whom  all  the  western  division  of  Ciscaucasia  has  been  finally  settled.  Its  settle- 
ment would  have  been  even  still  more  thorough,  had  not  the  Government  long 
prevented  its  peaceful  colonisation  by  the  Russian  peasantry.  Millions  of  serfs 
might  have  migrated  to  this  region  had  they  been  free  to  do  so. 

In  all  the  already  peopled  districts  of  Caucasia  the  Government  at  first  pursued 
the  simple  policy  of  securing  the  loyalty  of  the  native  princes  by  guaranteeing  to 
them  the  property  of  the  land,  though  occasionally  compelled,  as  in  Kabardia  and 
Daghestan,  to  favour  the  people  against  their  chiefs.  But  this  system  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  every  effort  was  made  to 
gain  over  the  local  aristocracy.  In  many  places  serfdom  was  introduced,  and  large 
fiefs  granted  to  the  nobles.  Some  of  the  Kabard  princes  thus  received  domains  of 
30,000,  100,000,  and  even  250,000  acres,  so  that  the  State  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  repurchase  many  of  these  lands  either  for  the  Cossack  settlers,  or  for  the  com- 
munes after  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  The  principle  was  even  laid  down  in  1863 
that  the  whole  of  the  lands  should  belong  to  the  communes ;  but  in  practice  the 
large  properties  were  maintained,  and  in  Kabardia  alone  140  lots,  each  of  about 
1,400  acres,  were  reserved  for  influential  persons  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  Govern- 
ment. All  the  officers  of  the  army  also  received  freehold  allotments  independently 
of  the  lands  assigned  to  the  communes,  while  all  the  forests  and  pastures  remained 
imdivided.  Thus  was  brought  about  a  state  of  things  analogous  to  that  of  Russia. 
Below  the  large  proprietary  class  came  that  of  the  peasantry,  sharing  the  land 
according  to  the  communal  system  of  rotation,  and  paying  an  average  tax  to  the 
State  of  about  3  roubles  per  family. 

The  serfdom,  which  under  divers  forms  prevailed  throughout  most  of  Caucasia^ 
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vaa  at  first  aggravated  under  Russian  rule,  and  even  when  abolished  in  1866  very 
harsh  conditions  were  imposed  on  the  emancipated.  In  virtue  of  "  free  contracts  " 
they  were  bound  to  pay  the  landlords  either  200  roubles  or  six  years'  manual 
labour,  children  under  fifteen  years  being  charged  150  roubles,  or  ten  years  of 
forced  labour.  ^Vhen  the  serf  was  at  the  same  time  owner  of  cattle  or  movable 
property  this  was  dirided  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  part  only  was  assigned  to 
the  freedraan.     Hence  much  misery,  especially  in  the  lowland  districts. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Caucasia  already  suffices  for  a  considerable  export 
trade.   Land  was  formeily  valued  in  Imeria  at  from  22  to  28  roubles  the  hectare  f  2} 
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acres),  whereas  now  it  fetches  ten  times  that  amount ;  but  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
Kura  and  Araxis,  exposed  to  storms  and  locusts,  have  increased  less  rapidly  in  value. 
The  superabundant  cereals  are  largely  used  in  the  distillation  of  alcohols.  Far  more 
than  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  or  the  Lower  Don  valley,  Caucasia  is  the  "  vineyard  of 
the  empire."  In  18~5  the  land  under  vines  still  scarcely  exceeded  212,000  acres,  but 
the  districts  where  wine  might  be  grown  certainly  exceed  those  of  France,  and  they 
have  hitherto  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  though  not  those  of  the  oTdium. 
Caucasia  supplies  most  of  the  wines  consumed  in  the  empire,  the  rich  vintages  of 
Kukhetia  being  used  chiefly  for  the  table,  those  of  Xislor  and  the  Lower  Terek  for 
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mixing  with  other  vintages.  In  the  Akhaltzik  district  the  vine  is  cultivated  to  a 
height  of  4,800  feet  above  the  sea.  Tobacco  is  also  becoming  an  important  crop, 
9,840  acres  having  j'ielded  1,700,000  kilogrammes  of  leaf  inl876,  andsupplj-ingthe 
chief  article  of  export  from  the  Black  Sea  ports.  The  Transcaucasiun  plains 
produce  some  cotton,  which  during  the  American  war  increased  rapidly,  and  even 
found  its  way  for  a  time  to  the  markets  of  the  West.  At  present  the  mean  annual 
yield  scarcely  exceeds  480  tons.  The  raw  silks  of  Xukha  and  Shemakha  are  highly 
appreciated,  especially  by  the  French  weavers.  Since  the  spread  of  the  silk  disease 
in  the  south  of  France  Eastern  Caucasia  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
fields  for  the  production  of  the  finer  qualities.   la  1848  a  number  of  French  female 


Fig.  78.— HioH' 
Ammding  to  N'.  dt 


spinners  settled  in  Zugdidi,  Xukhn,  Shemakha,  and  other  towns  to  t«ach  the  native 
women  the  art  of  winding  the  thread.  For  many  other  products,  especially  fruits 
and  spring  vegetables,  Caucasia  is  destined  to  take  the  some  position  as  regards 
Russia  as  Algeria  has  token  towards  France.  Tropical  heats  prevail  in  the  Araxis 
valley,  and  wherever  sufficiently  watered  the  soil  produces  excellent  crops.  There 
is  also  a  succession  of  climates  on  the  mountain  slopes,  suitable  for  raising  produce 
of  the  most  varied  character. 


POPVLATION — IXDUSTBIES — TrADE — EdUCATIO.\. 

The  population  of  Caucasia,  nowhere  as  dense  as  in  Western  Europe,  is  con- 
centrated especially  on  the  Mingrelian  plains,  where  the  climate  and  vegotatioo 
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most  resemble  those  of  the  west  of  France.  In  the  districts  of  this  region  it  amoimts 
to  about  80  per  square  mile,  and  these  more  densely  peopled  tracts  are  at  the 
same  time  the  most  flourishing,  and  have  most  to  spare  for  export. 

The  chase  and  forest  produce  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  economical  importance, 
since  most  of  the  plains  have  been  peopled  and  the  mountain  slopes  largely  cleared. 
But  the  fisheries  are  very  productive  in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Euxine,  and  especially 
the  Caspian.  The  Akhtari  and  Yei'sk  limans,  the  river  Kuban,  the  coasts  of  Poti 
and  Bat  dm,  the  Lower  Terek,  and,  above  all,  the  Eura  and  Gulf  of  Xizil-Agach 
abound  in  animal  life,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  people  and  to  the 
export  trade  to  Russia  and  Persia. 

Manufactures  are  still  mostly  confined  to  the  old  traditional  industries,  and  to 
those  connected  with  mining  operations.  But  implements  dating  from  the  stone  age 
are  still  found  in  use  side  by  side  with  the  powerful  modem  machinery  now  employed 
at  the  Baku  naphtha  wells,  the  Eedabek  copper  mines,  the  Saglik  alum  works,  near 
Yolizavetpol,  and  the  iron  works  of  Chasash,  in  the  Bolnis  valley,  14  miles  south- 
Fig.  79.— Section  op  the  Route  phom  Vlaiukavkaz  to  Jvfa.  . 
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west  of  Tiflis.*  This  state  of  things  must  necessarily  continue  until  the  Caucasian 
pro\4nces  are  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  means  of  good  roads.  Each 
of  the  two  great  di>4sions  has  but  one  railway,  one  connecting  Ciscaucasia  with  the 
Russian  sj'stem  by  the  Rostov- Vladikavkaz  line,  the  other  connecting  Tiflis  with 
the  Euxine.  But  both  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  are  crossed  only  by  the  military  routes 
passing  beneath  the  Kazbek  glaciers  and  over  the  Mamisson  Pass.  In  the  east  the 
range  is  skirted  by  the  road  from  Derbend  to  Baku,  and  in  the  west  the  Abkhasian 
coast  route  will  soon  be  opened  to  traffic.  The  great  lines  of  railway  destined  to 
connect  Vladikavkaz  with  Tiflis,  Yelizavetgrad  with  Petrovsk  and  Baku,  Groznaya 
with  Saratov  rid  Astrakhan,  Bat&m  ^-ith  Rostov,  have  only  just  been  begun.  The 
line  from  Tiflis  to  Baku,  which  will  complete  the  junction  of  the  two  seas,  has  also 

*  Stoam-enginos  in  the  Caucasian  mines  (1^)76),  91  horse-power.     Water  engines  in  the  Caucasian 
mines  (1876),  174  horse-power. 

Miniof?  returns  (lb76) : — 

Silver       ....  810  lbs.    '  Alum       ....  130  tons. 

Ijend         ....  1,785  cwt.      Salt  ....        24,530    „ 

Copper     ....         2,550   „       ;  Cual         ....         6,218   „ 
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been  recently  taken  in  hand.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the  project  has  been 
entertained  of  a  great  international  line  between  Europe  and  Indiu,  to  follow  the 
west  coast  of  the  Caspian  tid  Baku  and  Lenkoran  to  Reslid,  and  bo  on  across  the 
Iranian  plateau.  Meantime  the  eouthern  plateaux  are  aj)proached  by  one  good 
rood  only,  the  military  route  between  Ears  and  Erzerum  forming  a  continuation 
of  that  between  Titlis  and  Kars  ria  Alexandrapol.  One  branch  of  thia  route 
descends  southwards  towards  Erivan  and  the  Persian  frontier  at  Jufa. 

The  general  trade  of  Caucasia  must  long  remain  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  international  highways  to  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.     In  1878  the  imports  and 


Fig.  80.— Shjahb  AVti  SuNNiTEB  IB  Eabtikm  Caucuia. 
Ftom  OSslAl  Kctnnu.    Seal*  1 :  S,l»a,OI». 


exports  amounted  altogether  to  about  12,000,000  roubles,  or  less  than  4  roubles  per 
head  of  the  population.  Although  Persia  communicates  more  easily  with  Europe 
by  the  north  than  by  other  routes,  its  exchanges  with  Transcaucasia  and  Astrakhan 
fall  short  of  5,000,000  roubles. 

If  Caucasia  still  lacks  the  material  unity  imparted  by  a  well-developed  railway 
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system  and  large  commercial  mart»,  it  is  stiil  more  deficient  in  that  moral  unity 
which  flows  from  the  sentiment  of  a  common  nationality  or  ^^up  of  nationalities 
possessing  the  same  interests  and  aspirations.  Instruction  also  is  in  too  backirard 
a  state  to  allow  the  youth  of  the  various  races  to  acquire  that  feeling  of  brotherhood 
derived  from  a  community  of  ideas.  Nevertheless  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  respect,  and  in  many  schools  the  Armenian  is  now  foimd  associated  with  the 
Tatar,  the  Russian  with  the  Georgian.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  send  their  children  abroad.  In  1879  there  were  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  Armenians  in  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  Zurich.    But  a  great 

I'ig.  SI.— Baec  Haiihoub. 


obstacle  to  instruction  in  common  is  caused  not  only  by  the  variety  of  languageB, 
but  hy  the  different  alphabets  in  current  use.  Tfae  Abkhasians,  Osses,  and 
Dagheston  highlanders  were  altogether  uidettered  until  Lhuillier,  Schiefner,  Fslar, 
and  others  invented  writing  systems  suitable  to  express  the  fifty  distinct  sounds  of 
their  languages.  Caucasia,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  region,  stands  in  need  of 
some  such  common  system  as  that  proposed  by  Lepsius  in  1852,  and  subsequently 
under  other  forms  by  Bell,  Coudereau,  and  others. 
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But  Caucasia  is  noted  for  its  diversity  of  creeds  quite  as  much  as  for  its  great 
variety  of  speech.  Paganism  imder  many  forms  still  sur>ives  amongst  the  hillmen. 
Here  are  found  the  two  great  Moslem  sects,  numerous  especially  in  the  government 
of  Baku,*  where  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  cut  of  the  hair  and 
by  other  practices.  Here  also  dwell  Jews,  converted  Israelites,  and  Judaizing 
Christians,  besides  Orthodox  Greeks,  Georgian  and  United  Armenians,  which  are 
the  prevailing  forms  of  Christianity.  But  dissidents  are  also  numerous,  far  more  so 
even  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  official  returns.  The  Molokanes  especially 
have  important  colonies  in  the  government  of  Stavropol,  near  Tiflis,  on  the  Akha- 
laki  plateau,  in  the  Mugan  steppe,  and  they  are  now  spreading  in  the  annexed 
territories. 

All  these  national  and  religious  differences  have  necessitated  different  theories 
and  practices  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Hence,  after  many  useless  efforts,  the 
Government  has  been  compelled  to  abstain,  at  least  for  the  present,  from  intro- 
ducing a  common  system  of  jurisprudence.  Amongst  the  Moslem  highlanders  two 
codes  are  still  maintained — the  shaviat,  or  religious  code  based  on  the  Koran,  and  the 
adot,  or  common  law.  The  former  is  appealed  to  only  in  religious,  family,  and 
testamentary  questions,  while  the  latter  regulates  the  ordinary  affairs  of  property 
and  communal  interests.  Its  decisions  are  pronounced  in  public  by  elected  judges, 
and  certain  villages  noted  for  their  scrupulous  administration  of  justice  have  been 
chosen  by  usage  as  veritable  courts  of  appeal  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

Most  of  the  hillmen  still  foster  a  feeling  of  animosity  against  their  conquerors, 
and  recall  with  pride  the  days  of  their  ancient  independence.  Amongst  the  low- 
landers,  some,  like  the  Nogai  Tatars  and  the  Tats,  know  that  they  have  kinsmen 
and  co-religionists  elsewhere,  and  regard  themselves  as  strangers  in  the  land. 
Others,  like  the  Kurd  shepherds,  are  immigrant  nomads,  always  ready  to  strike  their 
tents.  The  Georgians  feel  that  their  destiny  is  rather  to  serve  the  Russians  than 
become  their  equals,  while  the  Armenians  endeavour  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
all  by  the  power  of  money.  The  Slav  invaders,  although  already  the  most  numerous 
relatively,  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  political  cohesion  to  the  population. 
Their  ascendancy  is  mainly  of  a  military  character,  and  Caucasus  remains  still  for 
them  campaigning  ground  quite  as  much  as  a  field  for  colonisation. 

From  the  strategic  point  of  -view  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  are  completely  open  to 
the  armies  of  the  Czar.  The  Euxine  has  become  a  Russian  lake,  while  the  Caspian 
belongs  still  more  exclusively  to  the  northern  Power.  Here  the  fleet  at  anchor  in 
the  commodious  harbour  of  Baku  may  at  the  first  signal  ship  an  armed  force  for  the 
coast  of  Mazanderan.  Alexandrapol  and  Kars,  strongholds  and  arsenals  of  the  first 
importance,  threaten  the  upper  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  and  all  the  passes  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  In  case  of  a  struggle  with  England  for 
supremacy  in  Western  Asia,  Russia  occupies  a  masterly  position.  The  Bosporus 
has  already  been  three  times  threatened  from  the  north ;  now  it  may  also  be  attacked 

*  Mohammedaiis  in  the  Baku  go*  emment  (1873) : — Shiah  sect,  270,787;  Sunnites,  206,121. 
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from  the  east.  If  England  reigns  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean,  she  would  still 
look  in  vain  for  armies  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  Kussians  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  of 
which  she  has,  perhaps  imprudently,  guaranteed  the  present  limits.  Through  the 
Euphrates' valley  Russia  may  also  at  her  pleasure  advance  towards  the  "holy 
.places  "  once  conquered  by  the  Crusaders,  and  over  which  Christians  of  all  sects 
are  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  religious  preponderance.  Is  it  not  further  evident 
that  the  influence  of  Russia  must  increase  in  that  direction  with  the  growth  of 
population  in  Caucasia  ?  At  all  times  the  peoples  of  the  Ararat  and  Anti-Caucasus 
highlands  took  a  large  part  in  the  political  movements  of  Western  Asia,  and  these 
peoples  hare  now  become  the  van  of  the  immense  Slavonic  nation.  Against  this 
formidable  power  the  only  barrier  would  be  an  alliance  of  free  peoples.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  hoped  that  the  Armenians,  Kurds,  Turks,  and  Arabs  of  the  Tigris  and 


Fig  82.— Stathokil. 
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Euphrates  basins  will  soon  become  emancipated,  and  forget  their  religious  hatreds 
and  national  rivalries  sufficiently  to  unite  against  the  common  foe. 

The  Caucasian  peoples  possess  no  political  privileges  over  the  Slav  inhabitants 
of  the  empire.  All  alike  are  subjected  to  the  same  autocratic  will  of  the  Czar, 
whom  all  are  equally  bound  to  obey  "  in  spirit  no  less  than  in  act."  None  of  them 
enjoy  constitutions  guaranteeing  their  rights,  though  several  are  still  more  or  less 
protected  by  written  or  unwritten  codes.  The  Czar  is  represented  in  Caucasia  by 
a  lieutenant-general,  or  neeroy,  with  full  administrative  powers.  The  families  of 
the  former  native  rulers,  while  deprived  of  all  political  authority,  are  still  in  the 
enjoj-ment  of  pensions,  privileges,  and  honours,  thanks  to  the  "  eternal  ond  faithful 
submission  "  sworn  by  them  to  the  Czar. 

The  Caucasian  budget,  whose  receipts  amounted  in  1878  to  6,750,000  roubles, 
is  included  in  the  general  finances  of  the  empire.     Transcaucasia  alone,  including 
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Daghestan,  has  a  general  budget,  whict  increased  from  5,358,470  roubles  in  1870 
to  8,784,980  in  1880,  and  wbich  would  amply  suffice  for  the  local  expenditure, 
were  this  not  doubled  and  occasionally  quadrupled  by  tlie  maintenance  of  consider- 
able forces  in  the  frontier  fortresses.  The  deficit  thereby  created  varies  in  time  of 
peace  from  18,000,000  to  40,000,000  roubles,  rising  in  time  of  war  to  55,000,000  and 
upwards,  and  amountiag  in  the  ten  years  between  1869  and  1878  altogether  to  no  less 
than  343,131,000.  The  receipts  in  the  whole  of  Caucasia  amounted  in  1878  to 
16,339,703  roubles,  and  the  expenditure  to  71,660,325,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
55,320,622.  Tbe  chief  receipts  arc  derived  from  the  excise  on  alcohol,  which 
averages  about  one-third  of  the  whole  income. 

Caucasia  is  administratively  divided  into  prorincea  of  very  unequal  extent,  all 
of  military  origin,  and  officially  designated  either  as  governments,  provinces, 
circles,  or  divisions.  Tiflis,  capital  of  all  Caucasia,  is  at  tbe  same  time  tbe  chief 
town  of  Transcaucasia,  while  Stavropol,  advantageously  situated  on  the  line  of 
approach  to  the  centre  of  tbe  main  range,  is  the  chief  administrative  capital  of 
Ciscaucasia.  Daghestan,  which  would  seem  to  belong  properly  to  the  northern, 
has  bssn  included  in  the  southern  division.  So  also  the  district  of  Euba  is  com- 
prised in  the  Transcaucasian  government  of  Bnku,  doubtless  owing  to  tbe  ethnical 
and  religious  unity  of  tbe  populations  dwelling  on  both  slopes  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  range,  Derbeud,  or  "  The  Gato,"  thus  remains  the  political  limit 
of  tbe  two  regions  north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  table  of  all  tbe  provinces,  with  their  districts,  areas,  and 
populations  according  to  the  official  returns  for  1873 — 7.  Here  Daghestan  has  been 
separated  from  Transcaucasia  proper.  The  Trans-Caspian  district,  depending 
administratively  on  the  military  government  of  Caucasia,  and  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  still  unsettled  Turkoman  country,  belongs  geographically  to  the  Aralo- 
Caapian  region,  from  which  it  cannot  property  be  separated. 


Brtviui  Turkestan,  the  Ti- 
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I.— GENERAL   SURVEY. 

EST  of  the  Caspian  the  limits  of  Europe  are  clearly  defined  by  the 
ancient  I*outo-Cuspion  Strait,  which  runs  as  a  natural  diWding  line 
along  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  But  north  and  cast  of  the  Caspian 
Europe  and  Asia  are  merged  together  in  a  vast  plain,  where  dreary 
wastes  of  sand,  cloy,  or  rock,  saline  8te])j)es  and  muddy  swamps, 
stretch  from  horizon  to  horizon.  Here  the  only  natural  limit  of  the  two  continents 
is  the  lowest  part  of  the  elevated  tract  between  the  Aral  basin  and  the  Ob  valley. 
Both  sides  of  this  ridge  are  studded  with  countless  ill-defined  lakelets,  the  remains 
of  dried-up  seas.  But  beyond  it  the  lowlands  stretch  away  to  the  foot  of  the 
plateaux  and  highlands  fonning  part  of  the  main  continental  mountain  system. 

Thus  the  Aral<)-Caspian  slope  of  the  Central  Asiatic  ta))1elands  blends  north- 
westwards with  the  Russian  step]>es  between  Ural  and  Caspian,  while  scarcely 
separated  northwards  from  the  Ob  Talley.  But  everywhere  else  it  is  sharply 
defined  westwards  by  the  Caspian,  southwards  by  the  highlands  sepiiniting  it  from 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  stretching  in  an  elongated  curve  from  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Ilindu-Kush.  Eastwards  and  norlh-eaatwards  rise  the 
upland  pastures  and  snowy  peaks  of  the  Pamir,  the  Tian-shan,  and  Tarbagatai 
ranges.  The  whole  region,  including  the  Russian  protected  states,  Wakhan, 
Badakshsn,  Balkh,  and  the  Turkoman  country,  has  an  estimated  area  of  over 
1,200,000  square  miles,  and  to  this  has  now  been  added  a  tract  of  over  400,000 
square  miles  in  the  Ob  basin,  henceforth  administratively  included  in  the  general 
government  of  Russian  Turkestan.* 

*  Area  nod  population  of  the  Aralo-Caipiun  landa : — 
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This  region,  which  slopes  westwards  and  northwards  to  the  Caspian,  Aral,  and 
Balkhash,  is  about  equally  divided  into  a  lowland  and  highland  district.  Climate, 
flora,  and  fauna  vary  as  much  as  the  geological  formations  in  a  land  rising  in  some 
places  to  elevations  of  20,000  and  22,000  feet ;  in  others,  as  along  the  Caspian  shores, 
sinking  below  sea-level.  Nevertheless  a  certain  analogy  is  maintained  between  the 
eastern  highlands  and  the  western  lowlands.  In  both  cases  the  annual  variation  of 
temperature  is  greater  than  in  Europe  or  any  other  sea-girt  land.  In  autumn  and 
winter  the  north-east  polar  blasts  prevail  on  the  plains  and  uplands,  giving  place 
in  spring  and  summer  to  the  hot  equatorial  winds  from  the  south-west.  Thus  the 
normal  climate  of  each  season  becomes  intensified  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  so  that  in  July  this  region  is  included  in  the  isothermals  of  20°  to 
25°  Centigrade,  a  temperature  answering  to  that  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
1,650  miles  nearer  to  the  equator,  while  in  January  the  isothermals  are  those  of 
Canada,  South  Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen,  some  1,800  miles  nearer  to  the  North 
Pole.  But  the  variation  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  days  is  even  still  greater, 
averaging  no  less  than  130°,  or  from  about  111°  to  — 12°  and  even  — 20°  Fahr.  On 
the  plains  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  absence  of  dew  add  to  the  rigours  of 
the  climate.  Whole  years  have  passed  without  any  rainfall,  and  in  1858  the  rains 
lasted  only  four  hours  altogether  in  the  Xara-kum  Desert.  The  moisture  borne  by 
the  south-west  breezes  is  precipitated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pamir  and  in  the  Tian- 
shan  valleys  ;  but  even  here  the  discharge  is  relatively  far  less  than  on  the  European 
and  Indian  highlands. 

Another  characteristic  of  Russian  Turkestan  is  the  continuous  drying  up  of  the 
soil  going  on  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  geological  epoch.  The  twin  rivers, 
Oxus  and  Sir-daria,  flowing  from  the  Pamir  and  Tian-shan  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  at  present  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Aral  Sea ;  but  these  formerly  far 
more  copious  streams  united  in  a  common  channel,  disemboguing  in  the  Caspian. 
Though  still  ranking  in  length  amongst  the  great  Asiatic  rivers — over  1,200  miles 
each — they  are  far  inferior  in  volume  to  the  Siberian,  Chinese,  and  Indian  streams 
flowing  seawards.  Their  basins  show  e\'ident  signs  of  gradual  absorption — old 
channels  now  partially  filled  up,  numerous  rivers  fonnerly  reaching  the  main  streams, 
but  now  lost  in  the  sands,  or  expanding  into  brackish  morasses,  thousands  of  lakelets 
now  indicated  only  by  saline  incrustations.  Even  the  large  inland  seas,  such  as  Aral 
and  Balkhash,  have  diminished  in  size,  while  others  have  been  replaced  by  the  Kulja 
and  Ferghana  plains.  Owing  to  this  continually  increasing  drjTiess  a  large  portion 
of  the  country  has  been  transformed  to  steppe  lands  even  on  the  higher  grounds,  as 
on  the  Pamir,  Tian-shan,  and  Tarbagatai,  where  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  limited 
to  three  months,  partly  by  the  winter  snows,  partly  by  the  summer  droughts. 

Such  a  region  is  necessarily  but  thinly  inhabited,  the  average  being  rather  less 
than  four  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  six  or  seven  times  less  than  in  Caucasia, 
notwithstanding  its  vast  extent  of  waste  lands.  But  the  local  traditions,  historical 
records,  and  the  ruins  of  numerous  cities  leave  no  doubt  that  the  countrv  was 
formerly  far  more  densely  peopled.  The  inhabitants  have  disappeared  with  the 
running  waters.     The  powerful  empires  of  the  Oxus  and  Sogdiana  basins  have 
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vanished ;  the  great  centres  of  Eastern  ci\-ilisotion  have  become  eclipsed ;  many 
cultured  peoples  have  reverted  to  barbarism ;  aud  the  nomad  has  triumphed  over  the 
agricultural  state.  Even  the  ruling  race  has  changed,  the  original  Arj-an  element 
having  been  largely  replaced  by  Turkomans,  Kirghiz,  and  other  TQrki  peoples.* 
The  upland  Pamir  valleys  from  Karategbin  to  Wakhan  are  still  occupied  by  Aryan 
agricultural  tribes,  some  probably  autochthonous,  others  driven  to  the  highlands 
when  the  plains  were  over- 
run by  the  nomads  from  ^'S-  83,— Koitm  or  Eiflobem  ra  thb  Akai^-Cabpias  Baiis. 
thcnorth-eaat.   The  ethnical  B^itu-.Mfioo 

evolution  begun  by  climatic 
changes  vos  hastened  by 
wars  and  massacres  But 
the  urban  populations  \tere 
rendered  partly  mdependent 
of  the  changed  outward 
conditions  b^  trade  and  in 
dustry,  so  that  the  ongin  il 
stock,  diverscl)  intermingk>d 
with  the  intruders  has  here 
held  its  greuiid  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Ar\aQandTilrki 
peoples  thus  coutmuc  to 
dwell  in  the  same  town-, 
forming  distinct  commum 
ties,  which  adipt  thcmsthts 
to  the  surroundings  accord 
ing  to  their  n.spccti>e  tcin 
peraincnts  and  hercditui  ^ 
habits.  Ilonce  in  a  political 
sense  alone  the  Oxus  ha^ 
for  ages  served  as  the  limit 
between  Iran  and  Turau 
North  of  this  n\er  Iran  has 
at  all  times  maiiitamcd  a 
footing  in  the  midst  of  the  ^^_^.^_^_^^  aw  uun. 

Turanian  peoples. 

And  now  the  incentive  to  a  higher  development  fiowa  once  more  from  a  race  of 
Aryan  stock.  The  Kussians,  strong  in  the  power  imparted  by  a  superior  culture, 
are  enabled  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  climate  and  vast  distances  in  con- 
solidating their  new  Aralu-Caspiaii  conquests.     After  having  surveyed  the  land  m 


•  ThToafihout  this  work  the  tenn  Tirti  is  to  be  taken  «s  precticslly  Bj-nonvnitiu  with  the  populu 
hutlftM  Bccunite  T»t(ir,  or  •'Tnr.ai."  Farther  on  ot-ciiri  the  cxprosat(>n  "  Tnnniaii,"  n«ed  in  a  very 
rni^c  way  by  moat  ethnologista.     Here  it  will  bu  Btiiitly  limited  to  tlie  Tikrki  nomad  at  opposed  to  the 

Inulian  settled  p(ipuliitions.—Gu. 
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naturalists,  trodera,  or  envoys,  they  have  settled  down  as  its  political  masters.  They 
establish  themselves  in  the  already  existing  towns,  found  others  on  more  favourable 
commercial  and  strategical  sites,  and  have  even  begun  a  more  systematic  colonisa- 
tion in  the  upland  valleys  east  of  the  Tatar  plains,  thus  assigning  definite  limits  to 
the  nomad  regions.  Lines  of  steamers  on  the  two  main  streams,  roads,  and,  later 
on,  railvays,  will  cause  the  hitherto  insurmountable  distances  to  vanish,  thus 
enabling  the  Slav  element  all  the  more  easily  to  establish  its  political  and  social 
predominance.     In  the  midst  of  Tajiks,  Sartes,  and  TJzbegs,  Tashkend  and  Samar- 

Fig.  84. — BuBiUAN   EN(;B0ACHNEKTE   in  Tt'KKEtlAN. 
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kand  are  becoming  Bussiau  cities,  just  as  Kazan  has  been  Kussified  in  the  midst  of 
the  Tatars,  Chuvashes,  and  Cheremissians  of  the  Volga  basin. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  Russian  power  has  rapidly  advanced 
in  this  region,  notwithstanding  the  final  limits  from  time  to  time  laid  down  by  the 
St.  Petersburg  authorities.  Since  the  capture  of  Ak-Mejid,  on  the  Sir,  in  1853,  a 
territory  of  about  460,000  square  miles  has  been  acquired,  partly  through  the 
caprice  of  some  ambitious  captain,  partly  imder  pretest  of  chastising  some  unruly 
tribe.  Gorchakov's  circular  of  1864  limited  the  farther  advance  of  the  imperial 
arms  to  a  few  settled  tracts  beyond  the  nomad  districts,  "  where  both  interest  and 
reason  required  them  to  stop."  Rut  since  then  vast  strides  have  been  made  towards 
the  subjection  of  the  whole  Aralo-Caspian  basin,  and  by  the  fall  of  Geok-tepe  in 
January,  1881,  the  independence  of  Merv  and  of  the  few  remaining  Turkoman  tribes 
is  directly  menaced.  An  ofticial  treaty  concluded  in  1873  between  Russia  and 
England  includes  a  large  portion  of  their  territory  in  the  Afghan  states.    But  such 
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diplomatic  triflings  cannot  prevent  Russian  influence  from  making  itself  more  and 
more  felt  in  these  regions,  which  are  cut  off  from  Afghanistan  proper  by  the 
Hindu-Kush,  and  which  belong  physically  and  ethnicaUy  to  the  Aralo-Caspian 
basin.  All  the  lowlands  stretching  from  the  Caspian  to  the  foot  of  the  Pamir,  and 
from  the  Iranian  tableland  to  the  sources  of  the  Ob  and  Irtish,  may  already  be 
considered  as  practically  Russian  territory,  separated  by  a  single  range  from 
British  India  or  its  immediate  dependencies. 

East  of  Turkestan  the  Russians  have  for  neighbours  the  Chinese,  whose  empire 
is  separated  from  them  by  the  Pamir,  the  Tian-shan,  and  farther  east  by  a  con- 
ventional line  running  through  the  gates  of  Zungaria,  and  at  many  points  offering 
no  obstacle  to  invasion.  But  so  far  from  ha^'ing  anj^thing  to  fear  from  the  possible 
irruption  of  some  modem  Jenghis  Khan,  here  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  the  side 
of  the  Russians,  both  in  arms,  resources,  strategical  positions,  and  military  science. 


II.— THE  PAMIR  AND  ALAI. 

The  Pamir  and  Tibet,  which  converge  north  of  India  and  east  of  the  Oxus,  form 
jointly  the  culminating  land  of  the  continent.  Disposed  at  right  angles,  and 
parallel,  the  one  to  the  equator,  the  other  to  the  meridian,  they  constitute  the  so- 
called  "  Roof,**  or  "  Crown  of  the  AVorld,'*  though  this  expression  is  more  usually 
restricted  to  the  Pamir  alone. 

With  its  escarpments,  rising  above  the  Oxus  and  Tarim  plains  west  and  east, 
the  Pamir  occupies,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  an  estimated  area  of  30,000  square 
miles.  With  its  counterforts  projecting  some  300  miles,  it  forms  the  western 
headland  of  all  the  plateaux  and  mountain  systems  skirting  the  Chinese  Empire ; 
it  completely  separates  the  two  halves  of  Asia,  and  forms  an  almost  impassable 
barrier  to  migration  and  warlike  incursions.  Yet  notwithstanding  its  mean 
elevation  of  13,000  feet  above  arable  land,  it  has  been  frequently  crossed  by  small 
caravans  of  traders  or  travellers,  and  by  light  columns  of  troops.  The  attempt 
could  not  fail  to  be  frequently  made  to  take  the  shortest  route  across  the  region 
separating  the  Oxus  from  Kashgaria,  and  Europe  from  China.  Hence  the  Pamir 
has  often  been  traversed  by  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  Italians,  Chinese,  some  as 
traders,  some.as  explorers,  some  inspired  by  religious  zeal.  But  of  these  travellers 
verj'  few  have  left  any  record  of  their  journey,  and  all  took  the  lowest  routes 
across  the  plateau.  Here  are  neither  to\\Tis  nor  cultivated  land,  so  that  it  becomes 
difiicult  to  identify  any  of  the  former  routes.  It  was  reserved  for  modern  explorers 
to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  plateau,  by  their  methodic  surveys  introducing 
order  into  the  confused  nomenclature  of  the  ancients,  reconstructing  the  geography 
of  Central  Asia,  and  getting  rid  of  the  fanciful  mountain  ranges  traced  at  hap- 
hazard on  the  maps.  The  imaginary  "Bolor,"  which,  according  to  Humboldt, 
.  formed  the  axis  of  the  continent,  has  already  vanished,  at  least  as  a  Kne  of  crested 
heights,  and,  like  the  Imaus  of  the  ancients,  it  is  now  merged  in  the  broad  table- 
land of  the  Pamir.  The  name  itself  would  seem  to  have  been  restricted  to  a 
district  near  the  Hindu-Kush,  probably  identical  with  the  present  Dardistan. 
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TmdcrB  from  Greece  began,  almiit  the  fivelftli  century  of  the  new  era,  if 
not  earlier,  to  become  acquainted  unth  the  routes  over  the  Pnniir  to  Serica,  or 
"the  Land  of  Silk."  Beinj^  already  established  in  Itaktriann,  on  the  valley  of  the 
Middle  Oxua,  the  Grecka  naturally  sought  to  cross  the  plateau  by  ascending  the 
Oxus  until  stopped  by  some  impassable  gorge.  Ptolemy,  relying  on  older  documents, 
tells  us,  in  fact,  that  they  proceeded  northwards  to  the  countrj'  of  the  Comcdes, 
whose  name  possibly  surrives  in  that  of  the  town  of  Kabadion.     Farther  on  the 
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road  followed  the  foot  of  the  plateau  by  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  probably  of 
its  fributarj-  the  8urgh-ab,  running  thence  towards  the  "  Stone  Tower,"  the  chief 
station  and  resting-place  on  this  dreary  journey.  This  tower  Rawlinson  seems 
inclined  to  identify  with  one  of  the  numerous  tash-kurgan,  or  cairns,  scattered  over 
this  region.  It  stands  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  head-stream  of  the 
Yarkand,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Pamir  in  Sirikol.  But  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that,  in  order  to  pass  from  the  Surgh-ab  to  the  Tariin  (Oechardes)  valley, 
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the  cara\aiis  would  have  turned  so  far  to  the  south-east,  besides  which  Gordon 
regards  this  cairn  as  in  any  case  of  recent  origin. 

Two  hundred  years  before  the  Greeks  had  crossed  the  Pamir  the  Chinese  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  peoples  dwelling  on  the  Sir  and  Oxus,  with  whom 
they  had  established  relations  through  the  passes  of  the  Tsimg-ling,  or  Pamir  of 
the  Russian  geographers.  After  Chang-Kien's  expedition  (probably  about  128  a.d.) 
trade  was  rapidly  developed,  and  large  Chinese  caravans  soon  found  their  way 
directly  from  the  Tarim  to  the  Sir  basin  in  the  "Tavan"  coimtry.  To  these 
caravans  has  been  attributed  the  introduction  into  China  of  the  vine,  walnut, 
pomegranate,  bean,  cucumber,  parsley,  lucem,  saffron,  and  sesame.  Coming  from 
the  Tarim  valley,  the  Chinese  traders  naturally  sought  to  cross  the  heights  at  their 
narrowest  point.  They  skirted  on  the  north-east  the  Pamir  and  Alai  by  the  Terek- 
davan,  but  we  also  know  from  contemporary  records  that  they  crossed  the  Pamir 
directly  by  the  southern  passes  in  order  to  reach  the  Oxus  and  Ki-pin,  or 
Kabulistan. 

This  direct  conmiercial  movement  between  east  and  west  was  interrupted  by 
civil  wars  and  migrations.  But  the  routes  over  the  Pamir  were  reopened  by  the 
Buddhist  missionaries  and  pilgrims.  IIwen-T'sang,  the  most  famous  of  these 
pilgrims,  describes  the  journey  of  sixteen  years'  duration  which  he  made  across 
Central  Asia  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
names  in  his  itinerary  have  been  identified  to  enable  us  to  follow  him  over  the 
Southern  Pamir  through  Sirikol,  Wakhan,  and  Badakshan.  This  is  nearly  the 
same  route  as  that  taken  by  Marco  Polo  in  company  with  his  father  and  uncle  in 
1272 — 5.  But  this  traveller  seems  to  have  passed  more  to  the  north,  instead  of 
ascending  the  Upper  Oxus  crossing  the  Panir  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
travelling  "  twelve  days  on  horseback  "  in  a  region  "  without  dwellings  or  pasture." 
In  1603  the  Catholic  missionary,  Benedict  Goes,  also  crossed  the  Southern  Pamir, 
probably  by  the  same  route  as  Hwen-T'sang.  But  two  hundred  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  again  approached  by  a  European  traveller.  In  1838  Wood  ascended  a  head- 
stream  of  the  Oxus  to  the  Sari-kul,  or  Kul-kalian,  and  with  this  journey  begins  the 
era  of  modem  scientific  exploration.  In  1868  Ilayward  visited  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  plateau ;  the  Ilindu  emissaries  of  the  Indian  Topographic  Bureau  also  traversed 
the  "Great"  and  "Little"  Pamir;  the  Greek  Potagos  penetrated,  in  1871,  from 
Badakshan  to  Eashgar;  and  in  1873  Forsyth,  Gordon,  and  Trotter  crossed  the 
plateau  to  Badakshan,  and  sent  a  Ilindu  geometrician  to  visit  Shignan  and  Roshan. 

But  the  Northern  Pamir  has  ceased  to  be  ^asited  ever  since  the  epoch  of 
Chinese  supremacy.  The  Arabs,  masters  of  the  Sir  valley,  sent  their  trading 
expeditions  by  relatively  easier  routes  round  the  northern  base  of  the  Tian-shan, 
and  the  same  route  was  followed  by  the  European  envoys  to  the  Mongol  court. 
The  rediscovery  of  the  Northern  Pamir  is  due  to  the  Ilindu  Abdul  Mejid,  who 
was  the  first  to  cross  the  Pamir  from  south  to  north  in  1861,  and  to  the  Russian 
explorers,  Fedchenko,  Kostenko,  Mushketov,  Sieverzov,  Oshanin,  and  others.  Over 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  area  have  already  been  surveyed,  and  Sieverzov's  expedition 
of  1878  came  within  some  30  miles  of  the  English  exploration  of  1873.     About 
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twenty  important  points  have  been  cicfermined  astmnomically ;  the  elevations  of 
two  thouiiuiid  pliiix'K  luivc  Iweii  Hccmalely  fiikcii ;  and  it  is  iiiiw  eertuiii  thiit  no 
hgigLts  of  any  cousoquiuice  have  ost-aix-d  uWrvation. 
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Although  rising  13,000  feet  above  the  Turkestan  plains,  the  Pamir  is  limited 
noith  and  south  by  ranges  towering  7,000  and  even  10,000  feet  higher.  On  the 
south  the  Iliudu-Kush,  continued  by  the  mountains  connecting  it  with  the  KueA- 
lun,  fonns  the  great  parting-line  of  the  Indus  basin.  On  the  north  the  Trans- 
Alai"  and  the  Ala'i,  forming  geographically  a  section  of  the  Tian-shan,  separate 
the  Pamir  from  the  slopes  draining  to  the  Sir-daria.  But  the  region  thus  com- 
prised between  two  escaqmients  running  west-south-west  and  east-north-east  is 
far  from  presenting  a  unifonn  surface,  for  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller 
Pamirs  by  ridges  and  deep  ravines,  through  which  the  streams  drain,  west  to  the 
Oxus,  east  to  the  Tarim,  without  any  well-defined  water-parting.  The  relief  of 
the  uplands,  even  excluding  the  distinct  ridges,  presents  deviations  of  over  3,000 
feet,  which  suffice  t^)  produce  a  certain  variety  in  the  climate  and  scanty  flora  of 
the  plateau.  Still  the  ridges  offer  no  effectual  barrier  to  the  nomad  Kirghiz 
pastors  or  travellers,  and  the  Pamir  is  crossed  in  every  direction  by  a  thousand 
tracks.  In  the  north  the  eminences  attain  a  relative  height  of  no  more  than  1,000 
to  1,500  feet,  while  in  the  centre  and  between  the  Eang-kul  and  Yashil-kul  the 
routes  may  be  compared  to  artificial  highways.  In  the  west  General  Abramov  was 
able  to  transport  a  batterj*^  over  the  Alai,  so  that  with  modem  appliances  the  Pamir 
presents  no  insurmountable  obstacles  even  to  well-appointed  military  expeditions,  at 
least  during  the  four  months  from  June  to  September.  At  other  times  the  surface  is 
covered  with  snow  and  exposed  to  fierce  gales,  rendering  the  Pamir  uninhabitable. 

Below  the  upper  clays  and  sands  the  Ala'i  rocks  consist  of  granites  and  cr}'stal- 
line  schists.  The  granites  run  j)recisely  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Tian-shan 
aud  the  spurs  projecting  westwards  into  the  Turkestan  lowlands.  But  the  inter- 
vening spaces  are  occupied  by  triassic  aud  other  more  recent  formations.  The 
general  tilt  of  the  land  is  towards  the  west  and  south-west,  and  the  somewhat 
ill-defined  water-parting  lies  much  nearer  to  the  Eastern  Tarim  than  to  the 
"Western  Aralo-Caspian  basin.  On  its  eastern  verge  also  rises  Mount  Tagharma, 
or  Taghalma,  culminating  point  of  the  land.  This  mountain,  known  also  as  the 
Wi-tagh  ("House  Mount")  and  Muz-tagh-ata  ("Father  of  the  Ice  Mounts"), 
rises,  according  to  Trotter  and  Kostenko,  to  a  height  of  25,500  feet,  and  is  con- 
tinued south-eastwards  by  the  Chichiklik,  which  is  itself  about  20,000  feet  high. 
These  highlands,  which  run  transversely  with  the  Tian-shan,  are  the  Tsimg-ling, 
or  "  Onion  Mountains,"  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Kizil-art  of  the  Kashgarians. 

The  Pamir  is  often  swept  by  terrific  gales  from  the  north-east,  where  its 
sheltering  mountain  barrier  is  broken  at  several  points.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Kara-kul  and  in  the  sandy  gorge  of  the  Kizil-art  the  very  rocks  are  worn  by  the 
sands  incessantly  playing  on  them  from  the  north.  In  these  lofty  regions  the  air 
is  generally  very  dry  and  clear,  except  when  clouded  by  the  powdered  mists  of 
the  desert  winds.  The  extremes  of  temperature  occasioned  by  this  transparent 
atmosphere,  combined  with  the  snow-storms,  which  prevail  chiefly  in  February 
and  March,  are  amongst  the  principal  dangers  to  which  travellers  are  exposed. 
They  also  suffer  much  from  "  mountain  sickness  "  and  distressing  headaches. 

A.— 12 
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Flora,  Fauna,  Lakes  of  the  Pamir. 

The  Pamir  is  frequented  in  summer  by  Kirghiz  nomads,  with  their  floclcs  rrom 
Ehokand  and  Karateghin  in  the  north,  and  from  Shignan  in  the  vest.  Cairas  are 
scattered  here  and  there,  marking  old  camping  grounds,  or  the  graves  of  Eii^hiz 
"  saints,"  decked  with  sheep's  horns  and  flutt«ring  raga.  Above  the  line  of 
arborescent  vegetation,  indicat«d  by  the  willow,  dwarf  birch,  juniper,  and  thorny 
shrubs,  the  only  available  fuel  is  that  afforded  by  the  wood  of  roots  of  a  species 
of  lavender,  while  still  higher  up  even  this  resource  fails.  Yet  in  many  places, 
even  at  altitudes  of  13,000  feet,  the  grass  is  as  thick  as  on  the  grazing  grounds  of 
West  Europe,  and  perhaps  richer.  Marco  I>)lo's  statement  that  the  Pamir  affords 
the  best  pasture  in  the  world,  fattening  a  leau  hack  in  ten  days,  is  confirmed  by  recent 
explorers  and  their  Wakhi  guides.  In  the  upland  Sirikol  valley  sloping  towards 
Kasbgaria  barley,  haricots,  and  other  plants  are  cultivated  as  high  as  10,300  feet. 
Yet  the  parallel  ridges,  especially  in  the  north,  are  almost  destitut*  of  vegetation,  and 
here  nothing  grows  except  in  the  moist  hollows  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivulets. 

The  fauna  is  much  richer  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Sieverzov  found  in 
1878  no  less  than  112  species  of  birds  at  an  elevation  at  which  on  the  Alps  there 
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are  no  more  than  a  dozen.  The  muddy  shores  of  the  lakes  show  traces  of  the 
chamois,  hare,  deer,  fox,  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  leopard,  and  on  the  Great  Pamir  are 
wild  goats  like  those  of  the  Himalayas.  But  the  typical  animal  of  the  plateau  is 
the  so-called  kachkar,  or  arkhar  ((hia  poll),  a  species  of  sheep  over  3  feet  high, 
weighing  from  400  to  430  lbs.,  and  distinguished  by  enormous  horns  inclined 
backwards  in  a  double  spiral.  Formerly  very  numerous,  the  kachkar  seems  to  be 
disappearing  from  the  Parair,  and  in  the  north  it  was  nearly  swept  away  by  the 
epidemic  of  1869.  Potagos  appears  to  have  met  a  small  species  of  monkey  in 
the  upland  valleys  of  the  south ;  but  the  bear  has  vanished  from  the  north,  and  the 
tiger  spoken  of  by  some  travellers  was  more  probably  a  leopard. 

Traces  of  increasing  aridity  are  no  less  evident  on  the  Pamir  than  elsewhere  in 
the  Aralo-Caspian  basin.  A  great  many  lakes  have  already  ceased  to  overflow, 
and  have  been  gradually  changed  to  isolated  saline  or  brackish  tarns.     Such  is  the 
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Sussik-kul  in  the  south,  though  the  Bang-kul  still  retains  its  sweetness,  thanks  to 
the  stream  through  which  it  drains  to  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus.  In  many  places 
the  old  lakes  are  now  indicated  by  incrustations  of  salt  and  magnesia. 

The  Kara-kul,  or  "  Black  Lake/'  so  called  from  its  deep  blue  colour,  is  the 
largest  on  the  Pamir,  but  seems  at  present  to  be  passing  through  a  transition 
period.  Situated  immediately  south  of  the  Kizil-art,  it  is  everywhere  enclosed  by 
snoviy  mountains,  but  its  vast  basin  is  no  longer  entirely  flooded.  Its  present  area 
is  about  120  square  miles,  but  its  former  extent  is  clearly  marked  by  numerous 
islands,  peninsulas,  swampy  flats,  and  the  dazzling  white  incrustations  of  magnesia 
met  with  along  its  shores.  It  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  a  ridge  running  north 
and  south,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  strip  of  sand.  Its  feeders  no 
longer  compensate  for  the  loss  by  evaporation,  the  rainfall  is  verj'  slight,  and 
nearly  all  the  moisture  is  discharged  either  as  hail  in  summer  or  snow  in  winter. 
Before  Kostenko's  visit  the  lake  was  represented  as  draining  either  to  the  Kashgar 
or  to  the  Oxus,  or  even  to  both  basins.  But  if  it  ever  existed  the  outlet  through 
the  Markan-su  north-east  to  the  Kashgar  has  long  been  dried  up,  while  that  flow- 
ing south  to  the  Oxus  seems  to  be  intermittent,  during  high  floods  still  sending  a 
little  water  through  the  Chon-su  or  Ak-bai'tal  to  that  river.  Being  thus  without 
a  regular  outflow,  its  waters  have  become  so  bitter  that  animals  will  only  drink 
them  when  suffering  from  extreme  thirst.  But  they  are  always  clear,  and 
apparently  stocked  ^i-ith  fish.  According  to  the  nomads  the  level  of  the  lake  rises 
regularly  every  Friday,  a  belief  Kostenko  seems  half  inclined  to  credit.  Koros- 
tovzev  also  speaks  of  regular  risings,  without,  however,  indicating  their  duration. 

The  Ala'i  Highland. 

North  of  the  Pamir  the  two  parallel  ramparts  of  the  Trans- Ala'i  and  Ala'i 
belong  to  the  Tian-shan  system,  and  their  geological  structure,  according  to 
Mushketov,  is  the  same.  But  these  diorite  and  granite  masses  being  separated  by 
the  Kog-art  and  Terek-davan  *  Passes  from  that  range,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  an  independent  system.  This  western  section  of  the  Tian-shan,  merging 
in  the  Turkestan  plains  between  the  Sir  and  Oxus  basins,  has  a  length  of  420  miles, 
and,  like  the  Tian-shan  proper,  consists  of  various  ridges  running  either  east-north- 
east or  north-west,  and  crossing  each  other  at  intervals. 

At  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Pamir  the  two  ranges  present  a  remarkably 
regular  appearance.  The  Ala'i,  or  Kichi-Alai*,  forming  the  water-parting  between 
the  Sir,  Oxus,  and  Tarim  basins,  sharply  limits  the  Ferghana  depression  by  a 
barrier  of  crests  with  a  mean  elevation  of  from  13,000  to  18,000  feet,  which 
are  sejjarated  from  each  other  by  elevated  passes.  Of  these  one  of  the  lowest  is 
the  Isfa'iram  Pass,  12,000  feet  high,  at  one  of  the  "  breaks  "  in  the  Alai,  where 
the  chain  suddenly  takes  a  westerly  direction.  From  a  neighbouring  bluff  a  view 
is  afforded  of  the  snowy  monarch  of  the  Trans- Ala'i,  which  Fedchenko  has  named 

*  The  Tian-shan  passes  bear  the  Tatar  names  of  davan  or  daban,  art  or  tfart,  btl  and  kutal.  The 
(fnran  is  a  difficult  roc-ky  defile,  the  art  a  d  in^erous  gap  at  a  high  elevation,  the  b^l  a  low  and  easy  pass, 
the  kutal  a  hroad  open-ng  between  low  hills  (Fedchenko). 
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the  Eaufinaim  Peak,  and  which  is  pn>bul»ly  the  cuhniiiuliiig  iM)iiit  of  the  whole 
Tian-shaii  system.  A  little  further  cast  rises  a  grouj)  of  three  otlier  crests,  of 
nearly  cquiil  elevation,  tlie  Gumindi  of  the  Kirghiz. 

Tlie  spiiec  between  the  Alai  and  Trans-AIai  is  regarded  as  fonniiiff  u  separate 
l)Iateau,  a  sort  of  luivanced  platform  or  landing:- place  in  tlie  descent  from  the 
"  Hoof  of  Ihe  ■\V<)rld"  down  to  the  Fergliuna  valley.  It  forinM  the  bed  of  a  dried- 
up  lake,  at  its  most  elevated  place,  no  less  tlian  24  miles  broad,  and  stretching  in  a 
narrower  channel  north-east  and  south-west.  The  Hjn^r  jwrt,  known  as  the 
Bush- Alai,  or  "Head  of  the  Alai."  is  the  "Paradise  "of  the  Kirghiz,  though  a 


]>aradi90  they  con  visit  only  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  It  forms  the 
water-parting  betwran  the  (Jxus  and  Kashgar  basins,  and  the  two  streams  that 
here  take  their  rise  are  both  called  the  Kizil-su,  or  "  Ited  River,"  fn>ni  the  coloui- 
of  their  banks.  Host  of  their  tributary  rivulets  have  also  a  re<ldish  tinge,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  clays  dcixisited  by  the  old  glaciei's.  In  those  flowing  towards  the^ 
Western  Ki/il-su,  the  Surgh-ab  of  the  Tajiks,  Fwh'henko  disoovererl  a  «i)ecies  of  trout 
not  mot  with  in  any  oflier  Turke.stun  liver,  and  proltubly  allied  to  that  found  by 
Griffith  in  another  tributary  of  the  Oxus  near  Baniian.  This  fish  seems  to  have 
been  driven  by  the  change  of  climate  from  the  plains  to  the  mountain  torrents. 
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West  of  the  Isfairam  and  E!are-kaeik  Pass  the  Alai  rises  gradually  in  a  parallel 
line  with  some  northern  ridges  traversed  by  the  streams  flowing  to  Ferghana.  It 
is  connected  by  spurs  with  these  ridges,  the  whole  constituting,  north  of  the  sources 
of  the  Zarafshan,  a  highhind  region  riiiing  6,000  or  7,000  feet  above  the  snow- 
line, and  nending  down  mighty  glaciers 
to   the   BuTTOunding    upland    valleys.  ^' 

From  the  highest  peak  of  these  high- 
lands, the  culminating  point  of  the  Alai 
proper,  the  Shchurovskiy  glacier  flows 
northwards,  while  from  the  slopes  of 
the  Khotur-tan  and  neighbouring 
mountains  there  descend  numerous 
torrents  and  cascades,  a  phenomenon 
elaewhr  re  as  rare  in  the  Central  Asiatic 
highlands  as  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus.  Here  the  forests,  far  inferior 
in  beauty  to  those  of  Europe,  are  com- 
posed largely  of  the  archa,  a  spotios 
of  juniper  {^Jumperv^  pseutio-sabina), 
which  flourishes  at  an  elevation  of  5,00i) 
feet  and  upwards. 

The  Kara-tau,  which  forms  a 
western  continuation  of  the  Alai,  main- 
tains an  altitude  of  over  13,000  feet  to 
the  south  of  Tashkcud,  bejond  which 
it  falls  somewhat  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Samarkand,  while  throw  mg  off 
at  a  sharp  angle  another  spur  towards 
the  north-west.  The  various  sections 
of  these  mountains,  which  are  inter- 
rupted by  broad  gaps,  are  known  by 
different  names,  such  as  tlie  I'ra-tepe, 
the  Julan  or  Sausar-tau,  Kura-tau,  and 
Nura-tau. 

The  parallel  ridges  running  bet»  ecn 
the  Alai  and  Western  Pamir  ha\e  a 
greater  mean  altitude  than  the  outer 
chain ;  but  they  are  divided  by  mountain 
torrents  into  a  numberof  distinct  frag-  „^^n_ 

ments,  nowhere  forming  any  decided 

water-parting.  Thus  the  Trans- Alai  is  divided  on  the  west  of  the  Karateghin  Moun- 
tains by  the  Ters-agar,  whence  flow  two  streams  in  opposite  directions,  northwards  to 
the  Tuz-altin-dara,  a  tributary  of  the  Surgh-ab,  southwards  to  the  Muk-su.  Farther 
west  the  Surgh-ah  itself  pierces  the  Earatcghin  range  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
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Muk-su,  which  is  formed  by  three  head-streama,  one  of  which  is  ied  by  a  glacier 
over  a  mile  broad,  and  at  its  lower  extremity  about  100  feet  thick.  The  Sel-au 
^■allcy  is  filled  by  a  still  larger  glacier,  at  least  10  milea  long,  which  Osbanin,  the 
first  explorer  of  this  region,  has  named  after  the  celebrated  traveller  Fedchenko. 


Fig.  90. — KODTEB    OF    EXPLOBEBI    II 
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West  of  the  Alai,  where  oil  the  parallel  chains  converge  in  a  nnowy  plateau 
sending  down  glaciers  to  the  surrounding  cirques,  the  two  parallel  Zurafshan  and 
Ilissar  ranges  are  also  pierced  by  river  valleys.  But  hero  the  chains  begin  lo 
branch  off  like  a  fun,  gradually  falling  towards  the  plains,  where  they  reappear 
here  and  there  in  isolated  rockv  eminences.     Between  Samarkand  and  Ilissar  some 
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of  the  peaks  still  rise  above  the  snow-Iiue,  and  although  less  elevated  than  the 
Kaufmann  Peak  of  the  Trans-AIat,  they  perhaps  present  a  grander  appearance, 
thanks  to  their  greater  relative  height  above  the  surrounding  district.* 


III.— THE  TIAN-SHAN. 


Of  the  Asiatic  mountain  systems  sloping  northwards  this  is  the  largest  both  in 
extent,  elevation,  the  abundance  of  its  snows  and  glacier  masses.  The  title  of 
Tian-shan,  or  "  Celestial  Mountains,"  was  conferred  on  it  by  the  Chinese,  doubtless 
from  the  elevation  of  its  snowy  peaks  blending  with  the  fleecy  welkin.  Its  lofty  crests 
have  ever  formed  one  of  the  chief  barriers  to  migration,  conquest,  and  commercial 
intercourse,  and  these  mountains  have  at  all  times  been  avoided  eastwards  by  the 
Zungariaa  pase^.  Till  recently  the  Russians  themselves,  notwithstanding  their 
military  resources  and  superior  culture,  have  stopped  short  at  the  northern  base  of 
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the  range,  which  for  them  formed  the  limit  of  the  known  world,  and  which  was 
masked  by  vast  deserts,  swamps,  and  shallow  lakes.  Its  passes  are  approached 
by  no  great  river  valley  except  that  of  the  Sir-daria,  which,  like  all  the  other 
streams  flowing  from  the  Tian-shan,  is  lost  in  a  land-locked  lake.  Although 
forming  the  chief  mountain  mass  of  Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas  and  Kueu-lun, 
this  range  is  nevertheless  of  far  less  hydrographic  importance  than  the  secondary- 
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masses,  where  nse  the  gi'eat  Siberian  rivers — Ob,  Yenisei,  and  Lena.  The  Tian- 
shan  is,  in  fact,  entirely  comprised  within  the  central  region  of  the  continent,  which 
has  an  exclusively  inland  drainage.  It  belongs  to  the  region  of  steppes,  deserts, 
half  dried- up  lakes  and  saline  marshes,  which  form  the  **  inner  continent  *'  enclosed 
within  the  Asiatic  mainland.  Nor  is  it  inhabited  except  very  thinly  in  the  valleys, 
on  its  outskirts,  and  on  some  of  its  plateaux,  so  that  while  twenty- five  times  larger, 
it  has  less  than  one-tenth  the  population  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  It  also  forms  an 
ethnical  and  political  parting-line,  on  the  one  hand  limiting  the  domain  of  the 
Mongolians,  Kirghiz,  Zungarians,  and  Tajiks,  on  the  other  forming  almost  every- 
where the  political  frontier  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Empires. 

According  to  the  most  recent  surveys  this  system  forms  altogether  a  more 
extensive  highland  mass  than  all  the  European  moimtains  collectively,  from  the 
Eastern  Carpathians  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  term  Tian-shan,  restricted  by 
Semyonov  to  the  crests  north  of  the  Issik-kul,  and  by  Humboldt  to  the  chains 
between  the  rivers  Narin  and  Kashgar,  is  extended  by  Hwen-T*sang  to  the  region 

Fig.  92.— Relative  Relief  op  the  Tian-shan,  Alts,  and  Pyrenees. 

Scale  1  :  24,000,000. 
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eaui  of  tlie  Khan-tengri,  and  the  geographic  unity  of  the  vast  highland  tract 
stretching  from  Zungaria  to  the  Turkestan  ranges  has  now  for  the  first  time 
been  recognised  by  Sieverzov.  **As  I  proceeded  south-westwards,"  says  this 
traveller,  **  I  had  snowy  crests  for  months  together  on  my  left.  After  passing 
the  Ala-tau  of  Semirechinsk,  I  sighted  the  white  Talgar  and  the  other  peaks  of  the 
Ala-tau  beyond  the  Ili.  The  Alexander  Chain  was  succeeded  still  by  others  and 
others,  and  the  Celestial  Mountains  seemed  to  continue  in  an  endless  line  of  sierras.'* 


Orographic  System. 

The  Tian-shan  begins  in  Mongolia  with  a  simple  rocky  crest  rising  above  the 
bed  of  the  "Dried-up  Sea,''  the  Ilan-hai  of  the  Chinese.  But  this  crest,  which 
runs  west-south-westwards,  is  soon  joined  by  a  second,  and  then  by  several  others, 
connected  by  intermediate  plateaux,  and  broadening  their  bases  till  they  have 
stretched  across  8°  of  latitude.  Towards  the  centre  the  platoau  supporting  the  ranges 
gradually  narrows,  and  the  parallel  ridges  become  reduced  in  numbers,  xmtil  at 
last  the  Tian-shan,  towards  its  western  extremity,  loses  its  name  and  merges  with 
a  few  rocky  eminences  in  the  Turkestan  lowlands.     The  various  chains  rxmning 
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east  and  west  are  collectively  al)out  1,500  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  at 
least  240  miles,  and  a  total  area  of  400,000  square  miles. 

All  the  ridges  do  not  run  unifonuly  east-north-east  and  west-south-west,  or 
simply  cast  and  west,  for  several  stretch  in  jxirallel  lines  south-east  and  north-west, 
i:v  else  east-south-east  and  west-south-west.  These  last  are  fonned  of  diorites,  while 
the  main  chain  consists  of  granites  and  syenites.  The  whole  system  is  intersected 
by  one  only  of  the  secondarj'  chains,  that  which  skirts  the  Ferghana  plains  on  the 
east,  forming  the  western  escarpment  of  all  the  central  plateau.  The  outer  chains 
spread  out  like  a  fan  lx»yond  the  main  range,  thus  enclosing  valleys  of  triangular 
shape.  The  Sir-daria  and  its  tributaries,  like  the  other  streams  flowing  to  the  steppe 
lakes,  run  first  eastwanls  through  one  of  the  intermediate  valleys  of  the  Tian- 
shan  proper,  and  are  then  deflected  north-west  by  the  outer  chains.     In  the  heart 
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of  the  system  all  the  valleys,  like  those  of  the  Ala'i,  Pamir,  and  East  Siberia,  belong 
to  very  old  geological  ejwchs,  for  triassic  and  Jurassic  stnita  have  here  been  regidarly 
depositecl  between  the  crj'stalline,  Devonian,  and  carlwiiiferous  crests  of  the  main 
ranges.  Here  are  also  vast  layers  of  loess,  in  some  places  1,000  feet  thick,  and  by 
their  uniform  yellow-grey  colour  imparting  a  wearisome  monotony  to  the  landscape. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  Tian-shan  was  one  of  the  least-known 
regions  on  the  glolx?.  But  since  then  the  steady  progress  of  Kussian  power  and 
influence  has  enabled  many  explorers  to  traverse  it  in  everj'  direction,  so  that 
little  remains  to  be  done  beyond  making  a  more  exhaustive  study  of  its  structure 
and  products.  The  work  of  exploration  begun  in  1856  by  Semyonov  has  been  ably 
continued  by  Yalikhanov,  Golubev,  Venyukov,  Sieverzov,  Reinthal,  Mushketov, 
Prejvalsky,  Kegel,  &c.  Valuable  itineraries  remain  still  to  be  published,  which  will 
probably  clear  up  many  doubtful  points,  and  help  to  remove  the  confusion  occasioned 
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by  the  various  Tatar,  Zungarian,  Russian,  and  Chinese  nomenclatures.  Great  uncer- 
tainty also  sometimes  prevails  regarding  measurements,  the  various  barometrical  and 
other  estimates  of  altitudes  ofton  presenting  discrepancies  of  several  hundred  feet. 

The  Tian-shan  proper  begins  about  120  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Hami 
(Khamil),  and  soon  reaches  an  elevation  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet.  The 
Kosheti-davan  Pass,  on  the  route  between  Hami  and  Barkul  north  and  south,  is  no 
less  than  9,100  feet  high,  an  altitude  probably  maintained  as  far  west  as  the  Bogdo 
Mountains.     But  immediately  beyond  this  point  there  occurs  a  profound  gap 


Fig.  94. — Eastern  Chains  of  thb  Tian-shan. 
Soale  1 : 8.600.000. 
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through  which  runs  the  road  from  Urumtsi  (Umritsi)  to  Turf  an  and  Pishan.  All 
this  section  is  encircled  by  a  narrow  belt  of  verdure,  watered  by  streams  flowing  in 
parallel  channels  from  the  gorges,  and  soon  losing  themselves  in  the  sands,  or 
expanding  into  morasses  on  the  lowlands.  Around  this  green  bolt  there  stretch 
westwards  two  inlets  of  the  old  Asiatic  Mediterranean,  which  have  been  gradually 
changed  to  gobiy  or  deserts.  The  hills  between  Barkul  and  Hami,  thus  rising 
like  a  headland  above  the  wastes,  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Standing  like  a  barrier  between  two  great  historical  highways,  they 
deflected  the  westward  waves  of  migration,  some  to  the  Tarim  basin  and  Kashgaria, 
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others  through  the  narrow  Xomin-mingin-gobi  gateway  between  the  Barkul  Hills 
and  the  advanced  spurs  of  the  Altai  north-westwards  to  Zungaria.  Here  the 
Mongolians  were  easily  enabled  to  skiii;  on  the  north  the  whole  Tian-shan  system 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  nimierous  passes  opening  westwards  to  the  Hi  basin, 
north-westwards  to  Lake  Balkhash,  northwards  to  the  Black  Irtish  and  Lake  Zaisan. 
These  depressions  between  Mongolia  and  Siberia  have  a  mean  altitude  of  probably 
not  more  than  3,300  feet,  and  the  highest  point  on  the  route  from  Barkul  north- 
west to  the  Black  Irtish  is  only  2,545  feet.  The  existence  of  an  oblique  chain,  sup- 
posed by  Richthofen  to  run  north-west  from  Barkul  to  the  Tarbagatai  Moimtains, 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  Potantin's  explorations,  though  a  small  ridge  runs  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Tian-shan  at  Barkul  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  again  joining 
the  main  range  west  of  the  town.  This  is  the  outer  rim  of  an  ancient  lake,  of 
which  nothing  now  remains  except  the  small  Barkul  basin,  to  which  this  town  owes 
its  Tatar  name.  Beyond  the  Barkul  heights  nothing  occurs  in  the  north-west  as  far 
as  the  valley  of  the  Black  Irtish,  except  irregular  masses  representing  the  islands 
and  peninsiJas  of  the  old  sea  flowing  between  the  Altai  and  Tian-shan  highlands. 

Katun  and  Yilduz  Highlands. 

West  of  the  Urumtsi  defile  and  of  the  old  Turfan  inlet  the  main  range  rises 
above  the  snow-line,  and  takes  the  name  of  KatCin,  or  Katin.  This  section,  one  of 
the  least  known  in  the  system,  is  probably  one  of  the  highest,  and  imdoubtedly 
exceeds  16,000  feet.  Xo  mention  is  made  by  the  Chinese  writers  of  any  pass  over 
it,  and  all  the  caravan  routes  skirt  it  east  and  west,  while  the  lakes  on  both  sides 
of  the  chain  seem  to  point  at  extensive  snow-fields  on  the  uplands.  Kegel  recently 
found  vast  glaciers  about  the  sources  of  the  Kash,  which  flows  from  the  KatCkn 
highlands  westwards  to  the  Kunges  and  Hi.  Here  the  Tian-shan  system  develops 
into  several  parallel  ridges,  while  south  of  the  Katun  runs  another  chain  through 
whose  gorges  the  torrents  from  the  main  range  escape  to  the  plains.  AVest  of  one 
of  these  gorges,  traversed  by  an  affluent  of  Lake  Bogla-nor  (Bostan-nor^  or 
Bagrach-kul),  the  Tian-shan  foniis  four  parallel  snowy  ridges,  known,  like  the 
neighbouring  lake,  by  several  different  names,  and  enclosing  two  vast  basins  over 
7,000  feet  high.  These  so-called  "  stars  "  (Great  and  Little  Yulduz)  are  the  beds 
of  old  lakes,  which  now  form  natural  pasture-lands  watered  by  streams  flowing  to 
Lake  Bogla-nor.  It  was  in  one  of  these  vast  cirques  that  Tamerlane,  on  his  expe- 
dition against  Kashgaria,  asseml)le<l  five  armies  from  five  different  points  of  the 
Tian-shan,  and  ordered  them  to  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  between 
Lakes  Za'isan  and  Bogla-nor  north  and  south.  The  imperial  tent  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  and  the  "  Destroyer  of  the  Universe  "  ascended  his  golden 
throne  glittering  with  gems,  and  round  about  were  the  less  sumptuous,  but  still 
gorgeous  tents  of  his  emirs.  All  received  rich  presents,  and  the  troops  were 
inflamed  with  rapture.  These  grazing  grounds  are  the  "  Promised  Land  "  of  the 
nomad  pastors,  who  here  find  the  richest  pastures  for  their  flocks,  and  the  finest 
climate,  free  even  in  summer  from  flies  and  mosquitoes.    Yet  Prejvalsky  found  this 
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magnificent  region  completely  abandoned  in  1876.  Plimdered  in  1865  by  the 
Moslem  Zimgarians,  the  50,000  Yulduz  nomads  had  been  driven,  some  south-east- 
wards to  Lake  Bogla-nor,  others  north-westwards  to  the  Hi  valley.  Left  thus 
masters  of  the  wilderness,  the  wild  ruminants  have  here  become  very  numerous. 
Among  them  are  the  Oris  poll  in  flocks  of  thirty  to  forty,  the  mountain  goat  (Capra 
Sibirica),  the  maral,  a  species  of  deer.*  But  neither  the  Ovih  kare/ini\  the  OiU poliy 
nor  the  argali  is  anywhere  met  in  the  Eastern  Tian-shan.  The  wolf,  fox,  and  other 
beasts  of  prey  are  also  numerous  in  this  section  of  the  range,  which  is  the  exclusive 
home  of  the  white-clawed  bear  (  Unus  leuconyx). 

According  to  their  aspect,  the  mean  direction  of  the  winds,  and  amount  of  rain- 
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fall,  the  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Tian-shan  present  many  striking  contrasts.  The 
southern  and  generally  more  abrupt  slopes,  being  unable  to  retain  much  moisture, 
are  nearly  all  treeless,  while  the  northern  are  well  wooded,  the  pine  flourishing  in 
some  places  as  high  as  8,000  feet,  the  upper  limit  of  arborescent  vegetation.  On 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Narat,  or  Nara-tau,  running  north  of  the  Little  Yulduz, 

•  Sieverzov  tells  us  that  the  young  horns  of  the  maral,  while  still  filled  with  hlood  and  not  yet 
hardened,  are  highly  esteemed  hy  the  Chinese,  who  pay  from  £6  to  £*20  the  pair  for  them  on  the  Siberian 
frontier.  Hence  the  maral  has  always  been  eagerly  chased ;  and  since  the  wild  animal  has  become  rare, 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Kiakhta  district  have  succeeded  in  domesticating  it.  Polakoff  has  recently  stated 
that  this  industry  has  become  widely  diffused  in  Western  Siberia,  where  tame  herds  of  fifty  to  seventy 
head  are  now  to  be  met.  Unfortunately  the  horns  of  the  domesticated  animal  have  lost  many  of  the 
qualities  for  which  they  are  chiefly  valued  as  an  article  of  trade. — Editok. 
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Semirechixsk  Region. 

After  branching  off  towards  the  north-west  from  the  main  range  the  northern 
section  of  the  Tian-shan  takes  successively  various  names,  such  as  those  of  the 
Iren-khabirgan,  Boro-khoro,  and  Talki  North  of  the  Kulja  plain,  separating  it 
from  the  Tian-shan  proper,  it  unites  with  other  parallel  ridges  in  a  hilly  plateau 
furrowed  by  running  waters,  and  forming  a  promontorj'  above  the  plains  and 
steppes  of  Semirechinsk,  the  "Country  of  the  Seven  Rivers."  Westwards  this 
plateau  ramifies  into  peninsular  chains  continued  by  isolated  masses,  between 
which  the  streams  flow  to  Lake  Balkhash,  or  are  lost  in  the  desert.  The  principal 
of  these  masses,  which  still  attain  an  elevation  of  over  8,000  feet,  rises  like  a  rocky 
wall  between  Semirechinsk  and  the  Ili  vallev,  but  is  crossed  bv  several  available 
passes.  Like  the  main  range,  it  runs  south-west  and  north-east,  and  this  is  also 
the  direction  of  the  Zungarian  Ala-tau,  which  branches  from  the  plateau  at  an 
acute  angle  with  the  Iren-khabirgan  chain.  This  range,  which  is  over  180  miles 
long,  forms  the  natural  frontier  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Empires,  and  is  crossed 
only  by  two  serviceable  passes,  those  of  Tentek  and  Lepsa.  The  system  is  con- 
tinued through  Chinese  territory  eastwards  to  the  Tarbagatai  Mountains  by  the 
Barluk  range,  which  is  over  6,000  feet  high. 

The  space  between  the  Zungarian  Ala-tau  and  the  Tian-shan  proper  forms  the 
Tian-shan-pelu  plain,  formerly  a  marine  basin,  which  rises  gradually  westwards  to 
the  elongated  plateau,  whose  northern  and  southern  escarpments  are  formed  by  the 
Ala-tau  and  the  Boro-khoro  with  the  Talki  respectively.  Lake  Sairam,  occupj-ing 
a  depression  between  wooded  heights  in  this  plateau,  is  scarcely  700  feet  from  the 
Talki  Pass,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  escarpment,  formerly  followed  by  the  imperial 
route  from  Pekin  to  Kulja.  The  lake  is  slightly  brackish,  and  is  150  square  miles 
in  extent,  with  an  altitude,  according  to  Matveyev,  of  6,000  feet.  It  is  very  deep, 
and  exposed  to  fierce  storms,  much  dreaded  by  the  Mongolians,  who  call  it  the 
Seri-ob-nor,  or  "  Great  Water." 

One  of  the  most  majestic  ranges  in  the  whole  Tian-shan  system  is  the  Nian- 
shan,  or  Temurlik,  rising  abruptly  above  the  Kulja  plains  over  against  the  Boro- 
khoro  escarpments.  It  is  sharply  defined  east  and  west  by  the  rivers  Tekes  and 
Kegen,  flowing  from  the  south.  The  Tekes  valley  conmiunicates  with  the  Issik-kul 
basin  by  the  low  Santash  Pass,  on  which  stands  a  huge  san-tas,  or  cairn,  traditionally 
attributed  to  the  army  of  Tamerlane.  North  of  this  pass  the  Kegen  escapes  from 
its  upper  valley  through  the  most  formidable  gorge  yet  discovered  in  the  Tian-shan. 
This  cleft  in  the  rocks  has  a  depth  of  from  1,000  to  1,600  feet,  between  walls  in  many 
places  rising  vertically  from  the  foaming  stream.  The  Kegen  is  here  joined  by 
three  other  torrents,  the  three  Merke,  also  rushing  through  profound  canons  of 
cryi^alline  conglomerates.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the  gorge  the  main  stream, 
here  known  as  the  Aktogoi*,  and  lower  down  as  the  Charin,  falls  from  ledge  to  ledge 
in  white  masses  of  foam,  while  elsewhere  its  black  waters  are  collected  in  deep  and 
apparently  motionless  pools.  From  the  bottom  of  this  abyss  the  projecting  rocks 
completely  shut  out  the  heavens,  and  the  explorer  seems  lost  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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The  Charin,  which  U  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Hi,  ia  accompanied  on  the  west 
by  another  river,  the  Chilik,  separated  from  it  bv  the  Julanush  piutcau,  a  lofty 
steppe  said  to  be  4,000  feet  high,  and  contrusting  with  the  surrouiiding  mountaiDB 
iu  the  total  absence  of  trees  and  the  general  [wvcrty  of  its  fauna  and  flora. 

Ala-TAU    IIlGIlLAND. 

The  two  parallel  ranges  running  north  of  the  Iiutik-kul  basin  are  both  knon-n  by 
the  somewhat  common  Tatar  name  of  Ala-tau,  or  "  Chequered  Mountains,"  that  on 
the  north  being  the  Ala-tau  beyond  the  Hi,  the  other  the  Ala-tau  Kungei.  They 
really  fonn  but  one  granite  ridge,  intorseeted  longitudinally  by  a  limestone  valley, 
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whence  flow,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Chilik,  on  the  other  the  Great  Kebin,  a  main 
head-atream  of  the  Chu.  Thanks  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vemiy,  these  highlands  are 
amongst  the  best  known  in  the  whole  Tian^shan  system.  Consisting  chiefly  of  granites, 
with  some  metamoriihous  schists,  lunestonea,  and  sandstones,  the  Northern  Ala-tau 
is  flanked  towards  the  steppe  by  low  porphyry  hills  strewn  with  erratic  bouldera 
from  the  main  range.  The  remains  of  moraines  arc  still  visible  in  several  valleys, 
and  an  enormous  glacier  formerly  filled  all  the  upper  cirques  whence  flows  the 
Turgen.  At  present  there  in  not  a  single  glacier  in  either  of  the  Alu-tuu  ranges, 
although  rising  towards  the  centre  above  the  snow-lino,  which  is  here  about 
1  l.ftOO  feet  above  sea-level.  Here  the  pine  flouriHhes  between  y,8(tU  and  H,COO  feet. 
But  the  apple  and  other  Icufy  trees  have  been  mostly  destroyed  by  the  improvident 
Cossacks  and  other  Kusaiau  settlers  in  this  region. 
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Tfj'r  tw'i  Alu-taii  chaln.^,  which  have  a  total  length  of  about  1-50  m3es,  are 
limit^.-^l  ^fa-twarrl.M  hv  the  San-ta«h  Pa.-v*  and  the  Aktogoi  defile,  westwards  by  the 
J#uam  defiU-,  whieh  i^  travei^jrl  by  the  river  Chu,  and  which  .separates  them 
abnjptly  from  the  Alexander  Mountains.  This  gkxjniy  gorge  is  strewn  ^-ith 
#fnonnou>4  bKKrk-»,  U-tw^ren  which  rise  fantastic  porphjTy  pillars.  But  it  lacks  the 
•*avag^?  grand^-ur  of  the  Aktogr/i  gorge.  Ikrlow  the  junction  of  the  Great  Kebin  the 
r'hu  crriHf^rs  the  western  continuation  of  the  Northern  AJa-tau,  after  which  it  rec-eives 
the  Little  Kebin  at  the  head  of  a  brr^ad  plain  skirted  by  two  detached  branches  of 
the  Tian-shan,  which  mergf;  gradually  with  the  desert.  The  southernmost  of  these 
cliainM,  another  Ala-tau,  now  more  usually  knovi-n  as  the  Alexander  Mountains,  is 
a  «nowy  range  runiiiig  f*ast  and  west  over  180  miles,  and  culminating  with  the 
Ilamish,  or  Mount  S<;niyonov  of  the  Kussians. 

Lake  Issik-ki  l  and  We.>terx  Tiax-shax  IIiGHLANas. 

The  gr'T^graphirral  centre  of  the  whole  Tian-shan  system  is  the  Great  Issik-kul,  or 
"  Hot  Jjake,"  as  it  is  called  bv  the  natives.  It  is  encircled  on  all  sides  bv  mountains, 
on  the  north  by  the  Ala-tau  Kungei,  on  the  south  by  the  Ala-tau  Terskei,  the  vast 
amphitheatre  fonning  an  oval  tract  of  over  400  miles  in  circumference.  The  Issik- 
kul  is  not  only  the  largest  lake  in  the  Tian-shan  highlands,  but  the  only  great 
Hurvivor  of  the  numerous  reservoirs  that  formerlv  filled  the  basins  between  the 
parallel  ridges.  But  it  was  at  one  time  far  larger  than  at  present,  as  shown  by  the 
water  marks  on  the  hillsides  200  feet  above  its  actual  level,  and  in  the  Biiam  defile, 
•JO  miles  west  of  its  present  limits.  Even  in  the  ten  years  from  1867  to  1877  it  has 
falhfn  nearly  7  feet,  implying  at  least  a  temporary,  if  not  a  permanent,  drj'ing  up 
of  the  land.  The  river  Cliu,  which  formerly  flowed  to  its  western  comer,  now 
reaches  it  only  through  the  sluggish  and  intermittent  Kutemaldi,  which  is  flooded 
only  during  the  freshets  and  melting  of  the  snows.  According  to  a  Kirghiz 
traditi(m  the  Kutemaldi  was  dug  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrj^  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  Issik-kul,  but,  owing  to  a  miscalciJation,  they  gave  a  new  affluent  instead 
of  an  outlet  to  the  lake.  Yet,  although  it  has  no  present  outflow,  it  is  about  ten 
times  larg(T  than  Lake  Geneva,  its  area  being  estimated  at  2,300  square  miles. 

It  stands  some  0,000  feet  above  sea-level,  but  never  freezes,  whence,  according 
to  Sievcrzov,  its  name  the  **  Hot  Lake,"  though  this  title  is  more  probably  due  to 
the  numerous  hot  springs  round  its  shores.  The  lake  is  slightly  brackish  and  teems 
with  fisli,  of  which,  however,  not  more  than  four  species  have  been  discovered  in  its 
clear  blue  waters.  In  1872  the  first  boat  worthy  of  the  name  was  launched  on  its 
surface  ;  yet  its  desert  shores  seem  to  have  been  formerly  thickly  peopled.  Crania, 
l)ones,  and  various  objects  of  human  industry  are  occasionally  thro\ni  up  by  the 
waves,  and  bits  of  iron  and  potsherds  have  been  found  by  Kolpakovsky  at  a  depth 
of  3  or  4  feet. 

Kast  of  Lake  Issik-kul  arc  groupc^d  the  Khan-tengri  Mountains,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  tlic  dominant  mass  of  the  whole  Tian-shan  system.  Although  exceeded 
in  height  by  the  principal  Trans- Alai  peaks,  the  Khan-tengri  contains  the  greatest 
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number  of  snowy  crests,  glaciers,  and  streams  flowing  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compas^  and  it  is  also  crossed  by  the  most  frequented  pass  between  the  northern 
and  southern  slopes,  and  leading  from  Eulja  to  Eastern  Turkestan. 

The  Khan-tengri  forms  part  of  the  southern  chain,  which  begins  south  of  the 
Great  Yulduz  basin,  and  runs  imder  divers  names  thence  westwards.  To  the 
Kok-teke  succeeds  the  Geshik-hashi,  beyond  which  follow  the  Shalik-tau  and  the 
Muz-art-tau,  which  last  is  crossed  by  the  broad  but  dangerous  Muz-art  Pass,  at  a 
height,  according  to  Regel,  of  about  11,600  feet.  The  passage  is  easier  in  winter 
than  summer,  the  crevasses  being  then  filled  with  frozen  snow,  but  although  it  has 
been  crossed  by  Kaulbars,  Kostenko,  Dilke,  Regel,  and  others,  no  European  traveller 
has  hitherto  continued  the  journey  southwards  to  Kashgaria. 

West  of  the  Muz-art  stretches  a  world  of  glaciers  and  lofty  crests  in  a  highland 
region,  of  which  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  several  of  its  glaciers,  especially 
that  at  the  source  of  the  Sari-jassi,  a  tributary  of  the  Tarim,  are  comparable  in 
length  to  the  Aletsch  glacier  in  the  Valais  Alps.  From  the  Muz-art-tau  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Sari-jassin-tau  the  snowy  range  maintains  for  over 
60  miles  a  mean  elevation  of  more  than  16,500  feet.  All  the  peaks  overtop  Mont 
Blanc  by  at  least  3,000  feet,  and  southwards  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  the  Khan- 
tengri,  or  Kara-gol-bas. 

Beyond  a  chaos  of  peaks,  whence  flow  the  head- streams  of  the  Tarim  and  Sir, 
the  mountains  resume  their  normal  direction  from  east  to  west.  Thev  form  with 
their  parallel  chains  an  enormous  mass,  no  less  than  210  miles  broad  north  of 
Kashgar.  The  outer  are  far  more  elevated  than  the  central  ridges,  between  which 
flows  the  Xarin,  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Sir.  Although  pierced  at  intervals  bj' 
streams  running  south-eastwards  to  Kashgaria,  the  Kok-shaal,  or  southern  range, 
maintains  a  mean  altitude  of  over  15,000  feet,  while  several  summits  in  the  Kok- 
kiya  section  exceed  16,600  feet.  These  highlands,  whose  escarpments  slope 
towards  Chinese  Turkestan,  are  amongst  the  least-known  regions  of  the  continent, 
although  crossed  towards  their  western  extremity  by  the  Turug-art,  an  easy  pass 
well  known  to  traders.  It  is  a  verj'  barren  region,  with  bare  hills  and  scattered 
ridges,  between  which  are  the  channels  of  dried-up  rivers.  The  slope  is  verj'  gentle 
even  northwards  to  the  Ak-sai  plateau  and  the  Chatir-kul.  This  lake,  which  is 
said  to  be  destitute  of  fish,  is  all  that  remains  of  an  extensive  inland  sea  formerly 
flowing  between  the  southern  range  and  the  parallel  Kubergenti,  Ak-bash,  and 
Kara-koin  chains  on  the  north.  Although  it  has  no  apparent  outlet,  its  waters  are 
still  quite  fresh.  The  hills  skirting  it  northwards  are  crossed  by  the  Tash-robat 
Pass,  which,  like  the  Turug-art,  is  open  all  the  year  round  to  the  caravans  between 
Vemiy  and  Kashgaria. 

West  of  the  Turug-art  the  southern  range  attains  a  great  elevation,  and  from 
a  pass  on  a  parallel  chain  north  of  it  Osten-Sacken  distinguished  no  less  than  sixty- 
three  snowy  peaks.  It  runs  at  first  north-east  and  south-west,  then  turning  west  and 
north-west  in  a  line  ^'ith  the  extreme  spurs  of  the  northern  chiiins,  and  intersecting 
the  parallel  ridges  of  the  Central  Tian-shan  in  such  a  way  as  to  intercept  their 
waters.    But  the  innumerable  lakes  thus  formed  have  now  run  dry,  mainly  through 
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the  defile  by  which  the  Narin  escapes  westwards.  Here  the  Tian-shan  system  is 
completely  limited  by  the  Ferghana  plains,  but  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Tian-shan  proper  various  offshoots  run  south-westwards,  connecting  the  main 
range  with  the  Alai  and  the  Pamir.  But  till  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  period 
a  large  marine  strait  still  connected  Ferghana  and  Kashgaria  through  the  Kog-art, 
thus  completely  separating  the  Pamir  from  the  Tian-shan  plateau.  The  whole 
Tian-shan  system  was  at  that  time  crossed  from  north-east  to  south-west  by  a 
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chain  of  inland  seas,  of  which  all  that  now  remains  is  the  Issik-kul.     Those  of 
Kulja  and  Ferghana  have  long  been  drained  off. 

North  of  the  Upper  If  arin  valley  the  main  range  is  known  as  the  Terskei  Ala-tau, 
or  Ala-tau  "  of  the  Shade,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  Kimgei  Ala-tau,  or  Ala-tau 
"  of  the  Sun,*'  skirting  the  other  side  of  the  Issik-kul.  Owing  to  the  greater 
moisture  of  its  slopes  the  former  is  far  better  wooded,  the  pine  forests  and  pastures 
at  many  points  reaching  the  snow-line.  It  culminates  with  the  TJgus-bas,  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  over  16,500  feet.  Near  the  Barskaftn  Pass,  on  its  southern 
slopes,  rises  the  Narin,  chief  head-stream  of  the  Sir,  while  other  affluents  flow  from 
the  southern  region  of  the  Ak-shiirak  glaciers,  south  of  which  rise  the  farthest  sources 
of  the  Kashgarian  Ak-su.  A  large  portion  of  the  country  comprised  between  the 
Terskei  Ala-tau  and  the  Kok-shaal  north  and  south  forms  an  extensive  plain,  or 
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>!r(,  strewn  with  Baadstones,  many-coloiired  marls,  gj'psum,  and  saline  incrustations, 
and  studded  Tiith  tarns,  but  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.  This  bleak  region  is 
exposed  to  snow-storms  even  in  June  and  July,  and  in  some  years  the  snow  never 
melts  in  the  hollows  throughout  the  siunmcr. 

The  Terskei  Ala-tau  is  continued  westwards  under  divers  names,  as  are  all  the 
parallel  chains  with  which  it  is  connected  by  transverse  ridges.  The  lacustrine 
plains  are  probably  more  numerous  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  Tian-shan  system. 
But  of  all  the  formerly  flooded  basins  one  only  remains,  the  Son-kul,  a  fresh-water 
lake  about  the  size  of  Lake  Geneva,  encircled  by  steep  sides  of  green  porphyry,  and 
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draining  through  a  small  stream  to  the  Is'arin.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  dried-up  plains  is  the  Kashkar  valley,  source  of  the  Eashkar,  the  main  head- 
stream  of  the  Chu.  It  communicates  by  the  Shamsi  Pass  with  the  northern  plain. 
North  of  Eokan  the  Tian-shan  is  continued  by  the  Talas-tau,  from  2,500  to 
3,000  feet  high,  which  branches  off  in  several  ridges  from  the  Alexander  Mouutains, 
and  falls  gradually  south-west,  west,  and  north-westwards  to  the  steppes.  The 
Kara-iau,  or  "  Black  Mountain,"  the  last  spur  of  the  Tian-shan  towards  the  north- 
west, seldom  exceeds  6,500  feet  in  height,  but  is  geographically  of  great  importance, 
as  forming  the  water-parting  between  the  Sir  and  Chu  basins.  It  also  abounds 
most  in  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  argentiferous  lead. 
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The  contrast  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Tian-shan  highlands  is,  on  the 
whole,  obvious  enough.  The  former  are  far  more  compact,  with  fewer  lateral 
ridges  and  valleyB,  and  presenting  more  the  appearance  of  a  plateau  crossed  by 
lofty  parallel  chains.  Notwithstanding  the  great  age  of  its  rocks,  the  Tian-shan 
has  preeerred  its  primitive  aspect  far  better  than  the  Swiss  Alps.  It  is  less  worn 
by  rains,  snows,  and  glaciers,  and  its  slopes  have  been  clothed  with  a  broad  belt  of 
forest  vegetation  rising  at  least  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seas,  which 
formerly  washed  its  base.  Hence  considerable  differences  have  arisen  in  the  way  in 
which  its  flora  and  fauna  have  been  distributed.  Whilst  the  Alps  have  been 
invaded  by  the  forest  species  of  the  surrounding  plain  after  the  retreat  of  the  ice, 
the  lower  zone  of  the  Tian-shan  has  been  the  point  of  dispersion  for  the  species 
spreading  upwards  to  the  higher  valleys,  and  downwards  to  the  surrounding  steppes, 
according  as  the  waters  subsided. 

The  history  of  their  inhabitauts  may  also  be  explained  by  the  relief  and 
geographical  [wsifion  of  these  highlands.  The  steppes,  or  ancient  lacustrine  basins 
encircling  them,  being  mostly  incapable  of  cultivation,  are  mainly  occupied  by 
Domad  pastors,  who  have  even  prevented  agricultural  peoples  from  settling  in  the 
upland  valleys.  Hither  they  resort  themselves  with  their  flocks  in  summer,  so  that 
the  whole  region  has  been  held  by  these  nomad  tribes  from  time  immemorial. 
Split  up  into  small  communities  by  their  conflicting  interests,  and  constantly  at 
feud  for  the  possession  of  the  richer  pastures,  they  wore  unable  to  unite  in  compact 
masses  against  the  common  enemy,  and  Chinese,  Mongolians,  and  Russians  have 
thus  easily  succeeded  in  successively  subduing  the  Tian-shan  highlands.  The 
Russians  took  a  hundred  years  to  subdue  the  Caucasus,  whereas  a  few  sotnias  of 
Cossacks  overran  the  valleys  of  the  boundless  Tian-shan  almost  without  exchanging 
a  shot.  Historically  as  well  as  hydi-ographically  this  region  belongs  to  a  land- 
locked basin." 


•  Chief  elevations  of  tho  Tinn  shan  ayat 
Eailirn  Tian-iha>-. 

Koeheti  Vaaa 

Kutiln  Jloimtniru         .... 
Little  Yulrlui  Pliitcau  .... 

Great  Tuldus      , 

Narat  Paw 

TiaH-tlian,  Horth  of  K«(ia. 
Boro-khoro  MoimtBins,  mean  height     . 

Sitirti  I'ass  

Tallri 

AltJQ-iniel  Pass 

Kaptagai       ., 

Town  of  Kulja 


8nn-tash  Pass 

Kban-tcngri 
Btuz-art 

B-iak&u  Pnsa 


Cen 


val  Tia.. 


17,780 

la.do;) 

12,976 


Upper  Naria  Valley     , 
Talgar  (Ala-tau  beyond  the  III 
Almati  .,  „ 

Luke  Iraik-liul 

FortNarin   . 

Waltrn  Tian-tl 
Tariig-art  Pasa    . 
Kara-bel      „ 

'I'Hih  robat  „ 

Chtttir-kul    „ 

S<.n.ltul 

Sham  si         ,. 

Haniish  (Aluxander  Chain) 

Kura.bura  (Talaa-tan). 

ftlin-jiike  (Kara-tau)     . 

'i'ushkend 

Upper  limit  of  trees 


12,910 
10,fi74 
13.100 
1 1,130 
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IV.— TARBAGATAI  HIGHLANDS  AND  BALKHASH  BASIN. 

The  space,  about  240  miles  broad,  separating  the  extreme  Eastern  Tian-shan  and 
the  Zimgarian  Ak-tau  from  the  Altai  system,  doubtless  offers  wide  openings 
between  Mongolia  and  Asiatic  Russia.  But  apart  from  these  historically  impor- 
tant routes,  the  plateaux  and  mountains  are  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
isthmus  between  the  Tian-shan  and  Altai*  highlands.  Of  this  isthmus  the  cen- 
tral mass  is  the  Tarbagatai — ^that  is,  the  "  Tarbagan,"  or  "  Marmot "  Mountains — 
which  run  mainly  east  and  west,  and  are  about  equal  to  the  Pyrenees  in  length 
and  elevation,  their  chief  peaks  scarcely  exceeding  the  Nethu  or  Mont  Perdu  of  that 
range. 

Like  the  Tian-shan,  the  Tarbagatai  presents  two  different  axes,  one  running 
north-east  and  south-west,  the  other  north-west  and  south-east.  The  first,  which 
is  parallel  with  the  Southern  Tian-shan,  is  followed  by  the  Barluk  and  Ur-koshar, 
forming  the  southern  range,  and  with  some  of  its  crests  reaching  the  region  of 
perpetual  snows.  The  northern  or  main  chain  runs  parallel  with  the  Northern 
Tian-shan,  and  both  axes  converge  eastwards,  here  culminating  above  the  plains 
of  the  Irtish  with  Mounts  SaCiru  and  Muz-tau.  The  ravines  of  these  snowy  moim- 
tains  are  filled  with  glaciers,  which  at  some  points  descend  below  the  forest  zone. 
But  in  all  other  directions  the  range  rapidly  falls,  westwards  with  the  volcanic 
Mantak,  eastwards  with  the  Kara-adir  ridges,  and  northwards  offering  an  easy 
passage  from  the  Balkhash  slope  to  that  of  the  Orkhu-nor  in  Mongolia. 

The  Tarbagatai  proper  is  separated  from  the  other  chains  by  low  depressions, 
scarcely  more  than  3,300  feet  above  sea-level.  Here  we  ascend  the  streams  flow- 
ing from  the  water-parting  almost  imperceptibly,  and  no  mountains  are  visible 
except  at  a  great  distance ;  but  the  heaps  of  stones  disposed  like  moraines  bear 
evidence  of  former  glacial  action.  West  of  these  depressions  the  Tarbagatai  rises 
gradually,  though  even  here  few  of  its  peaks  reach  the  snow-line.  On  the  southern 
slope  the  only  snowy  crest  is  the  Tas-tau,  culminating  point  of  the  Marmot  system. 
Except  along  the  banks  of  the  torrents  the  heights  are  mostly  treeless,  but 
covered  with  rich  Alpine  pastures,  the  common  resort  of  the  nomads  from  both 
slopes. 

The  Tas-tau,  which  has  been  ascended  several  times  since  the  journey  of 
Schrenck  in  1840,  ends  in  two  peaks,  one  of  which  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as 
the  Bannar  Mount,  from  the  yearly  practice  they  had  of  hoisting  a  flag  on  its 
summit.  Both  are  composed  of  dolomite  tmd  argillaceous  schists.  Granites  and 
porphyries  also  enter  largely  into  the  constitution  of  the  Tarbagatai  rocks,  though 
the  most  extensive  formations  seem  to  be  carboniferous  limestones,  schists,  and 
sandstones.  Coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  southern  slope  near  the  Chinese 
to\ni  of  Chuguchak,  and  the  Russian  explorers  have  foimd  large  masses  of  native 
copper  and  iron  ores  in  the  ravines.  In  the  northern  valley  of  the  Ters-airik, 
sloping  towards  Lake  Zaisan,  about  one  hundred  Chinese  gold- washers  are  employed 
in  collecting  the  gold  dust  here  mixed  with  the  old  alluvia.  Some  of  the  nimierous 
moimds  scattered  over  the  heights  and  plains,  and  which  have  caused  the  term  obo, 
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or  oha  (tomb,  cairn),  to  enter  bo  largely  into  the  local  gcograijliical  iinincnclaturc, 
otill  contain  many  goM  objoota,  oft^-n  collected  by  the  Kirghiz. 

The  Tarba^tui  is  ui^uully  Hupjxii^od  to  tcnniuatfi  at  the  Eara-kol  Pasa,  or 
farther  we-st,  at  the  bliiilfl  overlooking  the  town  of  Sergiopol.  But  the  system  is 
Btill  continued  westwards  by  the  Dengliiz-f  au,  ruiming  north  of  liakc  Balkhash,  and 
merging  with  the  wuter-iwrting  betwuon  the  Arulo-Caspian  and  Ob  buiuns.  To 
this  system  Hl^^o  belong  the  piftiires(iue  Arkat  rocks  strotehing  northwards  in  the 
direction  of  Scmi]Hilatinsk.  All  those  mountains  arc  crossed  by  easy  passes,  allow- 
ing travellers  to  avoid  the  higher  poi-tion  of  the  range  between  the  plains  of  the 
great  Ijakes  Ala-kul  and  Zu'isuu.     Nevertheless  this  very  section  is  crossed  by 
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the  Ehabar-assu,  the  most  frequented  and  historically  the  most  important  of  all 
the  passes.  It  runs  east  of  the  Tas-taxi,  and  has  always  l)ccu  much  used  by  the 
Kashgar  traders  proceeding  to  the  Troitzk,  Orenburg,  and  Irbit  fairs,  and  by  the 
Tatars  aud  Russians  making  their  way  southwanU  fi-oni  the  Siberian  lowlands. 
Factories  of  Bukhariot  merchants  were  formerly  established  «t  Tumeu,  Tobolsk, 
Turn,  and  ToriLsk,  and  a  colony  of  ^00  Jlohummetlans  near  Torusk  still  recalls  these 
comineivittl  relations.  But  the  jirogress  of  this  country  was  arrestwl  in  1745  by 
the  vexatious  measures  of  the  Itussian  Grivcnimciit,  which  establislied  frontier 
custom-houses,  prohibited  the  trade  in  rhidiarb  under  jiain  of  death,  and  finoUy 
put  a  stop  to  all  passenger  traffic.  But  ti-ade  has  since  somewhat  rc\-ived,  and  u 
rich  Kirghiz  has  built  a  caravanserai   on  the  pass  for  the  convenience  of  tho 
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Sarte  merchants,  who  serve  as  agents  for  the  exchanges  between  Russia  and 
China.* 

The  Pamir  and  Tian-shan  have  both  an  inland  drainage  eastwards  to  the  Tarim, 
westwards  to  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin.  The  Tarbagatai  alone  sends  eastwards  a 
few  streams  to  the  Irtish,  thus  belonging  partly  to  the  Arctic  basin.  With  this 
single  exception  all  the  Turkestan  highlands  are  comprised  in  the  Central  Asiatic 
inland  water  systems.  Most  of  their  streams  flow  naturally  from  the  convex  side 
of  the  vast  crescent  of  plateaux  and  moimtains  facing  the  moist  west  winds.  Hence 
the  largest  rivers  flow  to  the  Turkestan  and  Semirechensk  plains,  and  here  also  are 
the  largest  lakes,  some  of  which  are  vast  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  seas. 
Nevertheless  this  hydrographic  system  is  far  less  important  even  than  that  of  East 
Russia,  where  the  Caspian  is  fed  by  the  Volga,  whereas  here  the  Sir  and  Oxus  are 
lost  in  the  Aral,  and  the  Hi  in  Lake  Balkhash. 


Lake  Balkhash. 

But  the  geological  structure  of  the  land  shows  that  it  was  formerly  far  more 
abimdantly  watered.  Apart  from  the  seas  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  it  is  certain  that 
even  recently  the  Balkhash  stretched  240  miles  farther  east  and  south-east  to  the 
depression  of  the  plateau  now  partly  filled  by  the  Ebi-nor,  and  that  towards  the 
west  it  was  four  times  broader  than  at  present.  At  that  time  the  Zungarian  Ala- 
tau  projected  like  a  promontory  in  the  middle  of  a  continuous  sea,  now  divided 
into  a  number  of  distinct  lakes  and  morasses.  The  regions  formerly  under  water 
are  indicated  by  their  argillaceous  soil,  saline  wastes,  and  shifting  sands.  Even 
^-ithin  the  historic  period  the  Balkhash  formed  a  single  sheet  of  water  with  the 
Sassik-kul,  Ala-kul,  and  Jalanash-kul.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  said  to 
have  filled  all  the  ca\dty  separating  it  from  the  Aral,  according  to  one  authority 
sending  two  afllucnt^  to  this  basin.  But  this  statement  is  highly  improbable,  for 
certain  species  of  its  faima  imply  a  long  period  of  isolation. 

The  Balkhash  has  still  a  very  large  area.  The  Chinese  knew  it  as  the  Si-hai, 
or  "  Western  Sea,"  though  this  name  has  also  been  applied  to  the  Aral  and  the 
Caspian.  The  neighbouring  Kirghiz  tribes  call  it  either  the  Denghiz,  or  "  sea " 
simply,  as  if  there  were  no  other,  or  the  Ak-denghiz  or  Ala-denghiz,  the  "  White 
Sea/'  or  **  Motley  Sea,"  probably  on  account  of  the  islands  by  which  its  surface  is 
diversified.  Third  in  size  of  the  land-locked  basins  of  the  continent,  it  has  an 
estimated  mean  area  of  about  8,700  square  miles.  But  no  very  exact  measure- 
ment can  be  taken  of  a  lake  without  well-defined  contours  or  solid  banks,  whose 
Routhem  shores  especially  shift  with  the  shifting  north  and  south  if^dnds.    Its  limits 
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are  lo«t  in  one  place  in  extensive  ni:irshcs  and  flats,  in  another  in  forests  of  reeds 
from  12  to  16  feet  high,  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  and  of  myriads  of  water-fowl. 
But  the  northern  shores,  formed  by  the  escarpments  of  a  plateau  rising  in  two 
terraces  alxive  the  water,  are  more  sharply  defined,  and  are  even  varied  by  a  few 
rocky  hc*adlands.  Here  the  lake  is  deep,  but  elsewhere  it  is  so  shallow  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  rather  of  a  vast  flooded  morass.  The  depth  nowhere  exceeds 
70  feet,  and  as  the  average  seems  to  be  about  30  feet,  its  volume  may  be  estimated 
at  some  200,000,000  of  cubic  yards,  or  tvrice  that  of  Lake  Geneva,  which  is  never- 
theless thirty-six  times  less  extensive  in  superficial  area.  Its  water,  which  is 
usually  ice-bound  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  beginning  of  April,  is  clear, 
and  a))ounds  in  fish,  but  is  so  salt,  especially  in  its  southern  division,  that  it  proves 
fatal  to  animals  driven  by  thirst  to  drink  it.  Of  the  other  reservoirs  in  this  lacus- 
trine region  the  Ala-kul  is  the  most  saline,  while  the  Sassik-kul  is  scarcely  brackish. 
The  contrast  presented  by  the  two  shores  of  the  Balkhash  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
relative  amount  of  running  water  discharged  into  each.  Along  the  whole  northern 
coast,  which,  even  excluding  the  thousand  little  inlets,  is  about  420  miles  long,  the 
lake  does  not  receive  a  single  permanent  stream.  The  Tokrun  runs  completely  dry 
after  periods  of  long  drought,  and  the  same  is  the  case  "with  the  steppe  *'  wadies  '* 
of  the  southern  shore.  But  the  Zungarian  and  Trans-Ilian  Ala-tau  also  drain  to 
these  plains,  and  the  streams  sent  down  by  them  are  sufficiently  copious  to  reach 
the  lake  vriih  their  alluvia.  The  vast  semicircle  of  low  tracts  formed  by  these 
deposits  IS  a  striking  \i'itness  to  the  influence  these  waters  have  had  in  modifjang  the 
geological  asptfct  of  the  land.  At  no  distant  future  the  sand  and  soil  brought  down 
cannot  fail  to  divide  the  Balkhash  into  separate  basins,  such  as  those  of  the  lacus- 
trine Ala-kul  group. 

Semirechixsk  River  System — The  Ili. 

The  Ili,  chief  affluent  of  the  Balkhash,  is  a  large  river,  at  least  as  regards  its 
course,  which  is  no  less  than  900  miles  long.  Formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Tekes  and  Kunges,  it  receives  through  the  first  the  icy  waters  of  the  Muz-art  and 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Central  Tian-shan,  while  the  Kunges  brings  it  the  torrents 
from  the  Narat  and  other  chains  of  the  Eastern  Tian-shan.  In  the  Kulja  plain 
the  Ili  flows  in  a  rapid  stream  in  a  bed  200  to  400  yards  wide,  and  from  3  to  20 
feet  deep,  skirted  northwards  by  a  high  cliff,  which  is  formed  by  the  counterforts 
of  the  Altin-imel  chain.  It  is  navigable  for  small  boats  for  over  half  its  course, 
and  Iliisk,  where  it  is  deflected  north-westwards  by  the  outer  Tian-shan  ridges,  is 
reached  during  the  floods  by  larger  craft  from  the  lake.  At  a  defile  marking  the 
limit  of  its  middle  and  lower  course  certain  Buddhist  figures  and  Tibetan  inscrip- 
tions on  the  |)orphjTy  nniks  seem  to  indicate  that  the  empire  of  the  Dungans 
formerly  stopj>ed  at  this  point.  Farther  down,  the  stream,  already  reduced  by 
evaiX)ration,  enters  its  delta,  which  during  the  floods  covers  a  triangular  space  of 
over  5,000  sfjuare  miles,  although  at  other  times  the  southern  branch  alone  is  filled. 

Of  the  other  feeders  of  the  Balkhash  none  are  naWgable  for  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  year,  and  several  are  even  cut  off  from  the  lake  by  strips  of  sand 
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for  several  months  together.  The  Eara-tal,  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  Zungarian 
Ala-tau,  is  one  of  the  **  seven  rivers,"  whence  the  region  comprised  between  that 
range  and  the  Balkhash  takes  the  name  of  Semirechinskiy  Krai',  though  the  terms 
Country  of  the  Three,  Ten,  or  Twenty  Rivers  might  bo  just  as  appropriate  according 
to  the  number  of  streams  taken  into  accoimt.  The  seven  more  important  are  the 
Kara-tal  and  its  tributary  the  Eok-su,  the  Biyen,  Ak-su  and  Sarkan,  Baskan 
and  Lepsa.  The  Ili  is  sometimes  added  to  the  number,  because  the  administrative 
province  of  Semirechinsk  also  comprises  that  basin.  The  Eara-tal,  the  longest, 
though  not  the  most  copious,  of  the  seven  streams,  seems  to  have  been  formerly 
largely  utilised  for  irrigating  purposes.  The  Lepsa,  which  is  the  largest  in  volume 
of  the  Ala-tau  rivers,  imites  with  the  Ak-su  at  its  mouth,  and  forms  a  vast  delta  of 
shifting  channels.  Its  swamps  are  the  most  northern  haunts  of  the  tiger.  The 
Aya-guz,  sometimes  included  in  the  number  of  the  "  seven  rivers,"  flows  from  the 
Tarbagatai  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  to  which  it  carries  down  some  gold 
dust.     Its  now  desert  banks  are  strei;^Ti  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  Buddhist  cities. 

Lakes  Sassik-kul  and  Ala-kul  are  also  fed  by  streams  from  the  Ala-tau,  though 
the  largest  aflluent  of  this  double  basin  is  the  Churtu,  Emil,  or  Imil,  flowing  west- 
wards from  the  Tarbagatai.  Notwithstanding  the  general  tendency  to  subsidence, 
these  streams  occasionally  produce  the  opposite  phenomenon  in  the  Ala-kul,  whose 
level,  according  to  the  Kirghiz,  steadily  rose  from  the  year  1850  to  1862.  The 
districts  formerly  imder  water  are  usually  the  most  sterile,  owing  to  the  sands  and 
hard  clays  mix^  with  saline  particles  of  which  they  largely  consist.  The  lakes 
have  thus  become  deserts,  and  vegetation  has  ceased  along  the  shores  of  the  old 
lacustrine  basin.  West  of  the  Balkhash  the  contours  of  a  dried-up  sea,  equal  in 
extent  to  that  lake,  mav  still  be  traced  north  of  the  Western  Tian-shan  from  the 
Alexander  Mountains  to  the  advanced  spurs  of  the  Kara-tau.  This  basin  is  now 
replaced  by  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  Muyun-kum,  or  Ak-kum  steppe. 


v.— THE  ARALO-CASPIAX  IIYDROGRAPHIC  SYSTEM. 

The  Sir  and  Oxus,  thb  Abal  Sea  and  Tuakb-Cabpian  District. 

The  wilderness  of  lakes,  swamps,  and  streams,  which  run  dry  in  summer,  and 
which  are  partly  avoided  even  by  the  nomads,  forms,  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded 
Tian-shan  slopes,  the  approach  to  the  vast  region  of  lowland  steppes  stretching 
thence  across  the  whole  of  Turkestan,  and  bevond  the  river  Ural  into  the  heart  of 
Russia.  These  steppes  present  almost  everwhere  the  appearance  of  boundless  and 
perfectly  level  arid  tracts,  though  most  of  them  are  reaUy  rolling  lands  undulating 
as  regularly  as  a  tropical  sea  imder  the  influence  of  the  trade  winds.  But  the  very 
uniformity  of  these  waves  tends  to  conceal  the  intervening  troughs,  and  the 
traveller  is  often  startled  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  horsemen,  and  even  of 
whole  caravans,  in  these  depressions.  The  absence  of  any  landmarks,  trees,  or 
buildings  which  might  serve  as  points  of  comparison,  prevents  the  eye  from 
forming  any  estimate  of  the  heights  and  hollows,  while  the  refraction   of   the 
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luminous  rays  in  the  morning  sun  tends  to  magnify  the  size  of  every  conspicuous 
object.  Hillocks  scarcely  200  feet  high  appear  like  imposing  eminences,  an  eagle 
on  the  wing  revives  our  reminiscences  of  the  fabulous  roc,  tufts  of  herbage  assume 
the  proportions  of  forest  trees.  With  the  rising  sun  the  heated  and  mostly 
cloudless  atmosphere  quivers  incessantly  like  the  blasts  of  a  furnace,  imparting 
to  everything  a  waving  and  shifting  form,  and  when  the  sky  is  overcast  the  dense 
clouds  of  burning  sands  envelop  all  objects  in  a  ruddy  glamour. 

The  monotonous  appearance  of  the  steppes  is  intensified  in  winter,  when  the 
broken  surface  is  smoothed  over  by  the  snows.  But  their  diverse  aspects  are 
revealed  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  swollen  streams  and  meres  have  assumed 
their  normal  level,  and  the  nomads  have  fired  the  dry  brushwood  of  the  pastures. 
Now  the  young  plants  spring  up  rapidly,  and  the  arid  surface  of  the  land  is 
clothed  as  by  enchantment  with  verdure  and  prairie  flowers.  The  variety  is 
enhanced  by  the  varying  tints  of  sands,  clays,  rocks,  sweet  and  saline  waters,  and 
the  different  character  of  the  soil  is  clearly  reflected  in  its  diversified  fauna  and  flora. 

But  this  springtide  splendour  and  wealth  of  colour  soon  disappear.  The 
extremes  of  temperature,  sultry  in  the  hot  season,  and  Arctic  in  the  cold,  allow 
but  a  few  species  of  plants  to  flourish,  and  even  these  are  presently  burnt  up  by  the 
scorching  suns.  Many  grey  and  dusty  tracts  then  resume  their  monotonous  aspect, 
again  broken  only  by  a  brief  revival  of  vegetation  during  the  few  rainy  days  of 
autiunn.  But  this  promised  return  of  spring  is  soon  arrested  by  the  keen  winter 
blasts,  nipping  the  tender  herbage  and  muflling  aU  nature  in  a  snowy  mantle.  The 
absence  of  running  waters  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  tend  to  increase  the 
uniformity  imparted  to  the  land  by  the  boundless  extent  of  the  plains.  The  desert 
begins  within  1  or  2  miles  of  the  river  banks,  stretching  thence  beyond  the  horizon 
in  a  dreary  succession  of  moving  sands,  reedy  tracts,  saline  moors  or  muddj^ 
swamps,  treacherous  quagmires  in  winter,  baked  hard  as  the  rock  in  summer.  Yet 
with  endless  labour  and  a  careful  system  of  irrigation  the  Kirghiz  contrives  to 
bring  a  few  strips  of  land  under  cultivation.  By  a  system  of  low  embankments 
the  land  is  parcelled  into  a  number  of  square  plots  like  those  of  marine  salines,  and 
when  these  are  flooded  they  are  successively  drained  off  by  openings  in  the  parting 
dykes.     The  method  of  cultivation  somewhat  resembles  that  practised  in  Egypt. 

The  Turkestan  Deserts. 

The  deserts  properly  so  called  occupy  probably  about  half  of  the  whole 
Turkestan  steppe  between  the  Ob  basin  and  the  Iranian  plateau.  In  the  north  the 
region  limited  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Chu  and  Sari-su  is  usually  known  to  the 
natives  as  the  Bek-pak-dala,  and  to  the  Russians  as  the  Golodiiaya  steppe,  or 
"Hunger  Steppe."  South  of  the  Chu  stretches  the  Ak-kimi  (** White  Sands"), 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  limited  by  the  Sir  and  Oxus  north  and  south, 
is  occupied  by  the  Kizil-kum,  or  "  Red  Sands."  Between  the  Sir  and  Ural  Rivers 
are  the  Kara-kum,  or  "  Black  Sands,"  but  another  and  far  more  extensive  region 
of  "  Black  Sands  "  occupies  most  of  the  triangular  space  bordered  north-west  by 
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the  Uzboi  valley,  north-east  by  the  Oxus,  south  by  the  oases  stretching  along  the 
foot  of  the  Iranian  plateau.  Several  other  smaller  sandy  wastes  are  scattered  over 
the  rest  of  Turkestan. 

Of  these  desert  regions,  which,  notwithstanding  their  different  names,  are  all 
alike  of  a  grepsh  colour,  few  are  more  dreaded  by  the  Kirghiz  than  the  Bek-pak- 
dala,  whose  limestone  or  argillaceous  bed  is  here  and  there  crossed  by  barkkam,  or 
sandy  dunes.  It  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Tashkend  to  Akmolinsk,  but  the 
absence  of  water  and  fodder  obliges  the  caravans  to  make  long  detours.  Here  the 
simmier  temperature  rises  in  the  shade  of  the  tent  to  97°  Fahr.,  and  in  the  open  to 
111°  and  112°.  Even  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  soles  of  the  wayfarer's  feet 
become  scorched,  and  the  dog  accompanpng  him  finds  no  repose  till  he  has 
burrowed  below  the  burning  surface.  Some  of  the  southern  deserts  are  still  more 
terrible.  During  the  early  expeditions  against  the  Tekke  Turkomans  hundreds  were 
killed  by  the  heat  of  the  sands,  while  the  mortality  of  those  moimted  oh  camels 
was  still  greater.  The  "  Black  Sands "  north  of  the  Aral  are  more  easily 
accessible,  thanks  to  the  parallel  depressions  running  north-west  and  south-east 
between  lines  of  dunes  25  to  30  feet  high.  These  depressions  are  covered  with  a 
fine  herbage,  and  even  with  a  few  plants,  such  as  the  sand  osier  and  the  wild  olive. 
They  were  formerly  cultivated,  as  appears  from  the  still  visible  traces  of  irrigating 
canals.  The  dunes  themselves  have  a  flora,  consisting  of  plants  whose  roots 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil  in  search  of  moisture.  Springs  of  pure  water,  supplied 
by  the  infiltration  of  snow  and  rain,  occur  here  and  there  at  their  feet.  In  some 
places  frozen  masses  have  even  been  discovered  beneath  the  accumulated  sands,  bv 
which  they  were  preserved  for  years  from  the  summer  heats. 

Many  of  the  argillaceous  and  salt-strewn  steppes  are  dreaded  even  far  more 
than  the  sandy  wastes.  Here  are  the  most  dangerous  quagmires,  whore  the  camels 
sink  in  the  mud  after  the  slightest  shower.  Here  also  the  caravans  suffer  most 
from  thirst,  and  although  the  stages  are  marked  by  wells,  it  often  happens  that 
the  water  has  been  poisoned  by  the  carcasses  of  animals.  The  wells  are  usually 
sunk  about  12,  but  occasionally  to  a  depth  of  40  feet. 

Flora  and  Fauxa  of  Turkestan. 

The  feeble  Aralo-Caspian  flora  is  limited  chiefly  to  shrubs  and  thorny  plants, 
the  soil  being  neither  rich  nor  moist  enough  to  develop  a  forest  vegetation.  True 
forests  occur  only  in  the  north-western  tracts  watered  by  the  Ural  and  Emba. 
The  Russians  everywhere  fell  the  trees  impro\4dently,  while  the  Kirghiz  are 
never  at  their  ease  till  they  have  cleared  the  land  of  its  timber.  But  both  races 
alike  will  respect  and  regard  with  a  sort  of  veneration  the  few  solitary  trees 
occurring  at  intervals  in  the  desert.  The  branches  are  often  covered  with  ribbons, 
horsehair,  medals,  and  other  votive  offerings,  and  in  passing  every  devout  Kirghiz 
will  piously  mutter  the  name  of  Allah. 

WTiile  in  some  respects  resembling  those  of  Russia,  the  Orenburg  steppes  have 
a  far  less  varied  flora     As  we  proceed  eastwards  and  southwards  in  Turkestan  the 
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vegetation  everywhere  becomes  poorer,  until  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
where  another  zone  begins.  In  the  whole  of  this  region  no  more  than  1,152  species 
of  phanerogamic  plants  have  been  discovered,  and  in  the  open  stoppe  far  from  the 
rivers  the  flora  is  reduced  to  a  few  tj'pical  species,  "  brown  as  tlic  camel's  hair," 
covering  hundreds  and  thousands  of  square  miles.  In  certain  tracts  nothing  is  met 
except  a  mugwort  of  a  blackish  colour ;  in  others  the  soil  is  covered  with  a  blood-red 
alkaline  vegetation.  In  the  space  comprised  between  the  Aral  and  Caspian  east  and 
west,  and  stretching  from  the  Emba  to  the  Atrek  north  and  south,  there  are  only  ■ 
329  species  altogether,  less  than  are  found  in  the  smallest  French  canton. 

The  Turkestan  flora,  such  as  it  is,  is  geologically  of  recent  origin.  '  The  species 
have  all  advanced  from  the  surrounding  regions  according  as  the  waters  subsided. 


I'ig.     lOI.—VeOETATCOB 


But  in  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  land  the  southern  have  prevailed  over 
the  northern  species.  Thus  the  salmaul  (^Anabnxh  aimnoUi-nftroii)  and  the  j'i'h,  or 
wild  olive,  arc  constantly  advancing  from  Persia,  and  driving  the  poplars  back  to 
Uieir  northern  homes.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  all  these  plants  adapt 
themselves  to  the  changed  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  the  steppe.  To  resist 
the  wind  thoy  acquire  a  more  pliant  stem,  or  present  a  smaller  surface  to  its  fury 
by  dropping  their  foliage.  To  diminish  the  evaporation  their  bark  becomes  a 
veritable  carajKice,  and  their  pith  is  mingled  with  saline  substances.  Thoy 
clothe  themselves   with  hairs  and  thorns,  distilling  gums  and  oils,  whereby  the 
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evaporation  is  still  further  reduced.  Thus  are  able  to  flourisli  fur  from  running 
waters  such  plants  as  the  saksafil,  which,  though  perfectly  leafless,  produces  both 
flowers  and  fiuits.  So  close  is  its  gmiu  that  it  sinks  in  water,  and  emits  Bparks 
when  struck  with  the  axe.  The  grassy  steppes  are  not  covered  uniformly  with 
herbage,  as  in  the  western  prairies,  but  produce  isolated  tufts  occupying  scarcely  a 
third  of  the  whole  surface.  The  short  period  of  growth  and  bloom  is  utilised  by 
the  plants  with  remarkable  energy.  With  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  the 
Orenburg  steppes  become  covered  with  tulips,  mingled  here  and  there  with  the  lily 
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and  iris.     But  in  a  few  weeks  the  land  has  resumed  its  wonted  dull  grey  aspect ; 
the  plants  have  withered  and  been  scattered  by  the  winds. 

Like  its  flora,  the  Turkestan  fauna  presents  a  singular  uniformity  of  types  through- 
out vii.it  Slices,  But  thanks  to  the  variety  of  relief  between  the  steppe  and  the 
mountains,  the  species  arc  relatively  more  numerous.  In  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin 
alone  Rieverzov  reckons  forty-seven  species  of  mammalia  and  ninety-seven  of  birds, 
while  all  the  crevasses  in  the  ground  are  alive  with  snakes,  lizards,  and  scorpions. 
The  thickets  skirting  the  rivers  harbour  most  of  the  quadrupeds — tiger,  ounce. 
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wUd  cat,  wolf,  fox,  wild  boar;  but  on  the  open  plain  nothing  lives  except  gregarious 
animals,  such  aa  the  gazelle  and  wild  ass,  which  are  able  rapidly  to  traverse  great 
distances  in  search  of  food  and  moisture.  The  domestic  animals  are  limited  by  the 
nature  of  the  climate  U>  the  camel,  horse,  ass,  and  sheep.  The  only  settled  porta  of 
the  land  consist  of  narrow  oases  constantly  threatened  by  the  sands,  and  often  wasted 
by  the  locust.   But  the  whole  country  is  inhabited,  or  at  least  traversed,  by  the  uomade 
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shifting  their  camping  grounds  with  the  seasons,  and  tending  their  flocks  now  in  the 
open  plain,  now  at  the  foot  of  hills  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  streams  and  wells. 

"Water  System — The  Sir. 

The  Aralo-Caspian  basin  is  studded  with  lacustrine  spaces,  remnants  of  the  old 
inland  soa  of  Turkestan.  Numerous  funnel-shaped  cavities  also  occur,  especially 
north  and  north-east  of  the  Aral,  many  from  80  to  100  feet  deep,  and  filled  mostly 
with  salt  or  brackish  water,  while  marine  shells  are  embedded  in  the  clays  and 
sands  of  their  aides.  Saline  marshes,  strewn  over  the  steppe  side  by  side  with  the 
freah-water  lakes  and  tarns,  also  contain  thick  layers  formed  by  the  remains  of 
marine  organisms.  These  shells  of  the  cardium,  mptilus,  turritella,  and  others  still 
common  in  the  Aral,  seem  to  prove  that  this  sea  formerly  reached  nearly  to  the 
present  water-parting  between  the  Ob  and  Aralo-Caspian  basins.  This  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  Caspian  itself  was  at  one  time  connected 
by  a  marine  inlet  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Of  the  former  influents  of  the  Aral,  the  Sir  and  Oxue  alone  now  reach  its  shores. 
The  Sir,  or  Taxarf«s  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Shash,  or  Sihun  of  the  Arabs,  rises  in 
the  heart  of  the  Tian-ahan.  One  of  its  head-streams  flows  from  a  lake  in  the 
Ala-tau  Terskei  on  the  Barskaun  Pass ;  another  drains  the  marshes  of  the  Zanka 
Pass,  But  the  most  copious  torrent  escapes  from  the  Petrov  glacier,  whose  crystal- 
line mass,  some  9  miles  long,  and  scored  by  five  moraines,  fills  a  crevasse  of 
astonishing  regularity  in  the  Ak-shiirak  Hills.    Another  glacier  of  smaller  proper- 
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fioii9,  the  lir-iasli,  is  remarkable  for  the  shape  of  its  baBin,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  blocked  by  rocks. 

In  its  upper  course  the  Sir  changes  its  name  with  even'  fresh  tributary.  On 
leaving  the  Petrov  glacier  it-  is  the  Yak-tash,  then  the  Taragai  to  the  junction  of 
the  Karasai,  and  after  receiving  the  Kurakol  it  becomes  the  Great  Xarin.  Below 
the  double  confluence  of  the  Ulan  and  Kurmekti  the  Narin  enters  the  Kapchegai 
defile,  which  no  explorer  has  yet  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  survey  the  falls, 
which  must  here  be  very  fine,  for  the  river  descends,  in  this  space  of  about  46  miles, 
altogether  from  a.OOO  to  S,'2i0  feet. 

United  with  the  Little  Xarin,  the  ^'g-  1M.-Lowm  P*kt  o.'  the  Im-TAsa  GLiciM.  ■ 
stream  flows  successively  through 
several  of  those  aucieut  lacustrine 
beds  which  are  so  common  in  the 
Western  Tiun-shan,  and  then  passes 
through  two  other  romantic  gorges 
before  emerging  from  the  highlands 
on  to  the  Ferghana  plains.  South 
of  the  town  of  ^I'umaugan  it  receives 
the  muddy  Eara-danu,  at  whose  con- 
fluence it  at  last  tukesthenamcof  Sir. 

But  no  sooner  does  it  aequiro 
majestic  proportions  than  it  begins 
to  be  imiMJverishcd.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  tributaries  still  flowing  to  it 
from  the  mountains  skirting  it  on 
the  north,  its  volume  is  continuously 
diminished  in  the  Ferghana  plain 
and  lower  down.  In  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre of  ])lateaux  and  hill.s  en- 
closing Ferghana  its  affluents  are 
mostly  absorbed  in  a  system  of  irri- 
gation works,  which  has  converted  a 
large  portion  of  the  plain  into  a 
blooming  garden.  The  triangular 
space  romprisod  between  the  Sir  and  _^^^__  ^^  j.^^^^ 

the  Kara-daria   is  the  most  fertile 

tract  ill  all  Turkestan.  But  most  of  the  streams  are  absorbed  in  irrigation  works  before 
reaching  the  bunks  of  the  Sir.  The  climate  of  Ferghana,  though  severe,  is  subject  to 
less  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  the  more  exposed  lowland  steppes.  Here  the  pre- 
vailing colour  is  blue.  "  Everything,"  says  M.  de  Ujfah-y,  "  assumes  a  turquoise  hue — 
sky,  rocks,  the  plumage  of  raven  and  blackbird,  and  even  the  walls  of  the  buildings." 

Above  Khojend  the  Sir  e.scapes  from  the  old  Ferghana  lake  by  skirting  the 
Choktal  Mountains,  thence  pursuing  a  north-westerly  course  parallel  with  the  Oxus 
and  the  Kara-tau  range.     It  seems  to  flow  farther  north  than  formerly,  and  at  one 
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time  probably  traversed  the  Tus-kane  morass,  whieli  forms  a  curve  of  over  120  miles 
north  of  the  Nura-tau  Mountains,  and  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  river 
bed.  It  seems  to  have  then  effected  a  junction  with  the  Oxus,  near  the  Sheik- jeili 
eminence,  where  traces  still  remain  of  an  old  channel.  Like  the  Chu,  its  lower  course 
at  present  describes  a  wide  circuit  round  the  basin  of  an  ancient  sea,  for  the  Kizil-kum, 
no  less  than  the  Ak-kum  and  the  Kara-kiun,  is  a  dried-up  sea-bed,  formerly  imited 
in  a  single  sheet  of  water  with  the  Aral. 

The  Chu,  which  is  the  main  stream  of  the  Terskei  Ala-tau  and  Alexander  range, 
no  longer  reaches  the  lower  course  of  the  Sir.  Although  very  copious  in  its  upper 
reaches,  it  receives  no  permanent  affluents  below  Karagati,  where  it  branches  off  into 
several  channels,  which  gradually  run  dry  in  the  sands.  The  Talas  also,  which  escapes 
from  the  Tian-shan  through  the  Aftli-ata  defile,  expands  into  extensive  morasses 
before  reaching  the  Chu.  But  below  both  of  these  rivers  fresh  water  is  found  at  a 
depth  of  from  4  to  6  feet,  showing  that  their  streams  still  filter  through  under- 
ground. West  of  the  Chu  the  Sari-su,  known  in  its  upper  course  as  the  Yaman-su, 
and  in  its  lower  as  the  Yan-su,  was  also  at  one  time  a  tributary  of  the  Sir,  but  is 
now  lost  in  the  steppe  sands  after  a  course  of  over  480  miles.  It  rises  north  of  Lake 
Balkhash,  on  a  plateau  forming  the  water-parting  between  the  Ob  basin  and  the  region 
of  inland  drainage.  Several  other  rivers  rising  in  the  same  district  become  exhausted 
before  reaching  the  Sir  or  the  Aral  Sea.  Amongst  them  are  a  number  of  Kara-su,  or 
"  Black  Waters,"  flowing  through  peat  beds,  and  noted  amongst  all  the  Turkestan 
streams  for  their  resistance  to  the  action  of  frost,  apparently  never  freezing  in  winter. 

Throughout  its  lower  course  the  Sir  has  frequently  shifted  its  channel  even  in 
recent  times.  Sultan  Baber,  who  flourished  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  tells  us 
that  the  Sihim  (Sir)  at  that  time  ran  dry  in  the  sands  before  reaching  any  other 
body  of  water.  At  present  the  Yani,  or  Jani-daria,  branches  off  from  the  main 
stream  about  7  miles  below  Fort  Perovsky,  and  disappears  intermittently  with  the 
natural  changes  of  the  principal  current  and  the  irrigation  works  of  the  Kirghiz. 
After  ceasing  to  flow  from  1820  to  1848  it  resumed  its  south-westerly  course  in  the 
latter  year,  without,  however,  reaching  either  the  Oxus  or  the  Aral,  and  at  present  it 
is  lost  in  Lake  Kukcha-denghiz  after  a  course  of  some  180  miles.  But  below  this  basin 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  formerly  flowed  to  Lakes  Kungrad  and  Dad-kara 
in  the  Oxus  delta.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  relief  of  the  land  is  altogether 
opposed  to  the  statement  of  old  writers  that  at  one  time  the  Sir  even  reached  the 
Caspian.     At  leasts  it  can  have  done  so  only  through  the  Yani-daria  and  the  Oxus. 

The  main  channel  of  the  Sir  at  present  ramifies  again  a  little  below  the  Yani- 
daria  outlet  into  two  streams,  both  of  which  have  changed  their  course  and  volume. 
The  southern  branch  was  formerly  the  more  copious,  but  it  has  gradually  fallen  off 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  known  as  the  Jaman-daria,  or  "Bad  River," 
mostly  evaporating  in  the  swamps.  The  Kara-uzak,  or  northern  branch,  at  first  a 
mere  irrigation  canal,  now  carries  the  main  stream  north-west  to  the  north-east  end 
of  the  Aral.  The  average  amount  of  water  discharged  into  this  sea  is  at  present 
estimated  at  no  more  than  one-half  of  its  whole  volume  above  the  triple  ramification 
at  the  head  of  the  delta.     Here  the  discharge  at  low  water  seems  to  be  about 
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31,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  mean  alxtut  90,000  cubic  feet.  But  farther 
down  a  vast  amount  is  lost  by  evaporation  in  the  channels,  false  rivers,  and  extensive 
marshes  of  the  delta.  This  is  the  paradise  of  hunters,  abounding  in  wolves,  deer, 
the  wild  boar,  fox,  hare,  wild  goat,  badger,  besides  the  pheasant,  heron,  ibis,  crane, 
goose,  duck,  and  u  species  of  flamiugo.  But  the  tiger  seems  to  have  disappeared 
since  tlic  middle  of  the  present  century. 

The  nangation  of  the  Lower  Sir  ia  at  once  uncertain  and  dangerous.  The 
Kussian  flotilla  is  seldom  able  to  cross  the  bar,  which  at  times  has  scarcely  3  feet  of 
water.  The  steamers  often  run  aground  on  the  sand-banks,  the  stream  is  blocked 
by  ice  for  four  months  in  winter,  and  infested  by  dense  clouds  of  midges  in  summer, 
while  the  rapid  current  and  the  want  of  fuel  increase  the  obstacles  opposed  to  a  regular 
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system  of  na\-igation.  The  attempts  hitherto  made  have  been  in  the  interests  of  war 
and  conquest  rather  than  of  trade,  and  in  the  actual  conditions  the  waters  of  the  Sir 
are  much  more  capable  of  being  utilised  for  irrigation  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
By  a  well-de^'ised  system  vast  tracts  might  be  reclaimed  from  the  desert,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  cultivated  land  was  formerly  far  more  extensive  than  at  present.  A 
network  of  canalisation  has  already  been  projected,  which,  if  carried  out,  wiU  draw  off 
over  2,000  cubic  feet  per  second  in  order  to  water  about  250,000  acres  of  waste  lands. 


The  Oxv.s  River  System, 
he  western  slope  of  the  Pamir  drains  entirely  to  the  Amu-daria,  or-Oxua,  whoso 
bead-streams  thus  occupy  a  space  over  IHO  miles  broad  between  the  Hindu-Kush  and 
the  Alai  south  and  north.     From  this  region  come  all  tho  supplies  of  the  main 
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stream,  which  for  over  one-half  of  a  course  estimated  altogether  at  about  1,500  miles 
does  not  receive  a  single  tributary. 

The  chief  source  of  this  famous  river,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  Jihftn,  still 
remains  to  be  determined.  The  relative  size  of  ite  Pamir  head-streams  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  AVTien  Wood  visited  Lake  Victoria  (Sari-kul)  in  1838,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  he  had  discovered  the  long-sought  source  of  the  Oxus ;  but  it  now 
seems  more  probable  that  the  chief  branch  is  the  Ak-su,  or  "  White  River  "  of  the 
Kirghiz,  which  rises  east  of  the  Great  Pamir  and  of  Lake  Victoria.  This  Ak-su 
may  possibly  be  the  Vak-shu  of  Sanscrit  writers,  which  name  may  have  been 
changed  to  Oxsos  (Oxus)  by  the  Greeks.  If  so,  this  plateau  must  have  been 
frequented  by  Kirghiz  or  other  Tdrki  nomads  long  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  for 
the  name  of  the  river  has  no  meaning  except  in  their  language. 

Southernmost  of  the  Upper  Oxus  head-streams  is  the  Sarhad,  a  river  of  the  Little 
Pamir,  first  scientifically  explored  by  the  Mirza  Suja,  in  the  service  of  the  Indian 
Government.  It  rises  in  the  same  depression  as  the  Ak-su,  but  flows  in  the  opposite 
direction  south-westwards  to  the  main  stream  at  Langar-kisht.  The  Ak-su  itself, 
known  in  a  portion  of  its  course  as  the  Murgh-ab,  rises  in  Lake  Gaz-kul,  or  Oi-kid, 
which  often  disappears  under  the  avalanches  of  snow  from  the  Ak-tash  and 
neighbouring  hills.  Flowing  from  this  lake,  first  eastwards,  as  if  to  the  Tarim 
basin,  the  Ak-su  soon  trends  northwards,  and  after  receiving  a  tributary  from 
Mount  Tagharma  takes  a  westerly  course,  joining  the  Southern  Oxus  after  it  has 
traversed  the  Wakhan,  Badakshan,  Shignan,  and  Roshan  highlands.  Farther 
down  the  imited  streams  are  joined  by  their  last  great  affluent,  the  Surgh-ab, 
flowing  from  the  Trans- Alai  and  Karateghin  Mountains.  Beyond  this  point  the 
Oxus,  escaping  from  the  gorges  of  the  advanced  Pamir  plateaux,  receives  no  more 
contributions  from  the  south,  and  very  little  on  its  right  bank. 

Even  the  Zarafshan  is  exhausted  before  reaching  the  Oxus.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  Zarafshan  glacier,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alai-tagh,  which,  according  to  Mishen- 
kov,  is  30  miles  long.  From  every  snowy  cirque  of  the  surrounding  moimtains 
the  Zarafshan  receives  nmnerous  torrents,  besides  a  considerable  tributarv  which 
flows  at  an  elevation  of  7,350  feet  through  the  romantic  Lake  Iskander,  so  named  in 
memory  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  fresh- water  basin,  which  is  encircled  by  hills 
over  3,000  feet  high,  has  a  present  depth  of  200  feet,  but  the  water-marks  on  the 
surrounding  slopes  show  that  its  former  level  was  over  300  feet  higher.  After 
entering  the  Samarkand  plain  the  Zarafshan,  whose  Persian  name  means  the  "  Gold 
Distributor,"  in  reference  either  to  its  auriferous  sands,  or  more  probably  to  the 
fertilising  properties  of  its  waters,  is  divided  into  countless  irrigation  rivulets, 
watering  over  1,200,000  acres  of  arable  land.  Within  60  miles  of  the  Oxus  it  is 
completely  exhausted,  though  the  extent  to  which  its  natural  and  artificial  channels 
are  flooded  varies  considerably  with  the  amoimt  of  snow  and  rain,  and  even  \\ath 
the  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war,  by  which  agricultural  operations  are  so  largely 
aJBFected. 

South  of  the  Oxus  another  large  river,  the  Murgh-ab  of  Merv,  also  runs  dry  long 
before  reaching  the  main  stream,  of  which  it  was  formerly  an  affluent,  but  from 
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ultimately  losing  itself  in  the  sands  beyond  the  Merv  oasis.  To  the  same  basin  also 
belongs  the  Heri-rM,  or  river  of  Herat,  which  pierces  the  border  range  of  the 
Iranian  plateau,  but  runs  dry  before  reaching  the  Murgh-ab.  The  sands  blo>vu 
about  by  the  \\and8  north  of  the  inigation  deltas  of  these  two  rivers  have  so 
completely  effaced  the  ancient  beds  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  tell  in  which 
direction  they  ran.  Judging  from  tjie  general  tilt  of  the  land  towards  the  north- 
west, parallel  with  the  Gulistan  and  Turkmenian  Mountains,  they  would  seem  to 
have  flowed  not  to  the  present  Oxus,  but  to  the  western  branch,  which  at  one  time 
reached  the  Caspian.     The  lines  of  wells  across  the  desert  follow  the  same  direction. 

Throughout  its  lower  course  below  Balkh  the  Amu  follows  a  normal  north- 
westerly course.  At  Kilip,  where  the  Russians  have  commenced  its  regular 
embankment,  its  bed  is  narrowed  to  about  1,000  feet  by  the  last  advancing  spurs  of 
the  Ilissar  Mountains.  But  in  the  plains  it  broadens  to  an  average  width  of  over 
2,300  feet,  with  a  depth  of  20  feet,  and  a  velocity  in  the  flood  of  from  5,500  to 
11,000  yards  per  hour.  In  some  places  it  is  considerably  over  a  mile  wide  even  at 
low  water ;  but  here  it  is  studded  with  low  islands  overgrown  with  wiUows  and  tall 
grasses.  Its  banks,  eaten  away  by  the  current,  are  nearly  everywhere  steep,  and 
before  reaching  the  cultivated  districts  it  even  passes  a  belt  of  fossiliferous  chalk 
rocks,  pierced  by  a  gorge  1,100  feet  wide  at  Toyu-boyin.  The  cuiTcnt  presses 
generally  on  the  right  bank,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Volga  and  Siberian  rivers,  all 
being  alike  affected  by  the  lateral  movement  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth. 

The  Amu  brings  do\\Ti  a  considerable  quantity  of  alluvia,  causing  its  waters  to 
be  usually  of  a  muddy  yellow  colour,  though  not  depriving  them  of  their  pleasant 
taste.  Like  the  Nile,  it  has  its  regular  risings,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
and  lasting  from  May  to  October.  During  the  cold  season  it  is  at  times  completely 
ice-boimd,  and  may  then  be  crossed  by  the  caravans  proceeding  from  Merv  to 
Bokhara.  Since  1874  regular  measurements  have  been  taken  of  its  discharge, 
which  at  Pitniak,  just  below  Toyu-bojnn,  is  estimated  at  125,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  For  its  total  area  of  drainage,  amounting  without  the  Zarafshan  and 
Murgh-ab  to  about  120,000  square  miles,  this  would  represent  an  annual  rainfall  of 
about  12  inches  per  square  mile  in  excess  of  the  quantity  lost  by  evaporation,  an 
excess  mainly  due  to  the  abundant  snows  of  the  Pamir.  The  actual  discharge  is 
exceeded  in  Europe  only  by  the  Volga  and  Danube,  and  while  only  one-half  that 
of  the  Shat-el-Arab  (Euphrates  and  Tigris),  it  nearly  equals  that  of  the  Nile. 
During  exceptional  floods,  such  as  that  of  1878,  it  even  surpasses  the  mean  of  the 
Mississippi. 

At  Nukus,  where  it  ramifies  into  several  branches  to  reach  the  Aral,  it  has 
already  lost  half  the  volume  discharged  at  Toyu-boyin,  a  loss  due  mainly  to  the 
amount  diverted  from  its  left  bank  to  water  the  oasis  of  Khiva.  During  the 
irrigating  season,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  July,  the  cultivated  lands 
of  Kharezm,  estimated  at  about  4,250  square  miles,  absorb  some  250  billion  cubic 
feet  of  water,  or  one-seventh  of  the  entire  annual  discharge,  while  the  sedimentary 
deposits  are  estimated  at  16,060,000  tons,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  raise  the  level  of 
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the  land  cight-tonths  of  a  milUmetre  every  year.  But  while  the  alluvia  thus 
deposited  in  the  artificial  canals  are  annually  cleared  out,  never  obstructing  the  free 
circulation  in  the  irrigating  rills,  the  natural  beds  winding  towards  the  Aral 
become  yearly  more  and  more  choked  up.  Here  are  formed  sand-banks  and 
shifting  bars  dangerous  to  navigation,  and  imparting  to  the  stream  a  natural 
tendency  to  overflow  into  the  irrigating  works. 

Geologically  speaking,  the  Oxus  delta  consists  properly  of  the  allu\'ial  plain 
yearly  fertilised  by  its  waters.  The  triangular  space  comprised  between  the  Aral 
and  the  two  exterior  branches,  Taldik  on  the  west  and  Yani-su  on  the  east,  is  a 
delta  only  in  appearance,  for  this  tract  does  not  consist  of  alluvial  deposits  at  all. 
They  are  older  formations,  through  which  the  stream  has  cut  various  fortuitous 
channels,  and  in  which  the  mean  slope  is  much  greater  than  in  the  true  allu>dal 
plains.  From  Xukus  to  the  mouths,  a  distance  of  over  70  miles  in  a  straight  line,  the 
total  fall  exceeds  60  feet,  whereas  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
much  greater  distance,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  few  inches  at  low  water.  True 
deltas  are  formed  onlv  at  the  mouths  of  the  several  branches  in  the  Aral,  where 
the  bars  already  exclude  vessels  drawing  over  4  feet  of  water,  while  farther  up  the 
dense  growth  of  reeds,  from  20  to  25  feet  high,  stops  all  craft  except  the  skiffs  of  the 
Khiva  fishermen.  Nevertheless  the  steamer  Perovsky,  drawing  rather  more  than 
40  inches,  succeeded  in  1875  in  forcing  its  way  by  the  Yani-su,  Lake  Dafl-kara,  and 
the  Kuvan-jcmia,  or  "  New  Cut,"  up  to  Nukus,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
natives.  Since  then  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Oxus  has  never  been  interrupted, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  at  the  entrance  and  the  swift  current,  which  the 
steamers  often  find  great  difficulty  in  surmoimting.  Formerly  the  Taldik,  or  western 
branch,  was  the  deepest ;  but  like  the  Darialik,  lying  still  farther  westwards,  it 
has  been  gradually  choked  up  by  the  natural  tendency  of  the  river  to  be  deflecte<l 
more  and  more  towards  the  east. 

The  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  Oxus  within  the 
historic  period  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  physiographic  phenomena,  com- 
parable in  recent  times  only  to  the  periodical  displacements  of  the  Iloang-ho.  That 
the  region  of  the  Lower  Oxus  is  not  a  true  delta,  and  that  the  river  has  not  yet  cut 
regular  channels  through  it,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Amu  has  flowed  in 
this  direction  only  during  a  recent  epoch,  or  probably  for  not  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was,  in  fact,  an  affluent 
of  the  Caspian.  But  even  that  was  but  a  temporary  phenomenon,  the  Oxus  having 
oscillated  twice  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  since  the  time  of  the  Greek  historians. 

In  the  days  of  Strabo  the  Oxus,  "  largest  of  all  Asiatic  rivers  except  those  of 
India,"  flowed  to  the  Caspian,  and  the  trade  between  the  Euxine  and  India  followed 
this  river,  continuing  the  valley  of  the  Kur  eastwards  of  the  Ilyrcanian  Sea.  But 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Arab  and  Turkish  writers  the  Oxus,  described  bv  Edrisi  as 
"  superior  in  volimie,  depth,  and  breadth,  to  all  the  rivers  of  the  world,"  had  been 
diverted  northwards  to  the  Aral.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  again  resumed 
its  course  to  the  Caspian,  towards  which  there  is  a  relatively  steep  incline,  for  the 
bifurcation  of  the  present  and  the  old  bed  below  Y^ani-urgenj  is  140  feet  above  the 
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level  of  the  Aral,  and  380  feet  above  that  of  the  Caspian.  The  new  channel  was 
blocked  for  about  two  hundred  years ;  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Amu,  for  the  second  time  during  the  historic  epoch,  shifted  its  course  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Aral. 

Few  geographical  questions  have  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than  these 
periodical  displacements  of  the  Oxus.  Some  have  even  denied  that  it  reached  the 
Caspian  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  attributing  the  old  bed  to  prehistoric  times. 
The  dimes  and  clay  eminences  here  and  there  obstructing  the  channel  have  been 
appealed  to  in  proof  that  the  Caspian  branch  has  been  dried  up  for  ages,  notwith- 
standing the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  natives  to  the  contrary.  The  difference 
in  the  faunas  of  the  two  seas,  which  have  in  common  only  one  species  of  salmon, 
have  also  been  referred  to  in  support  of  the  same  view.  Nevertheless  the  historic 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  complete,  and  the  docimients  quoted  by  Rawlinson,  Yule, 
and  others  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  Western  peoples  were  perfectly  acquainted 


Fig.  107. — Map  in  the  Cataloman  Atlas  of  1376. 
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with  the  "river  of  Urgenj  '* — that  is,  the  Oxus — as  a  tributary  of  the  "  Sea  of  Baku" — 
that  is,  the  Caspian.  A  map  in  the  Catalonian  atlas  of  1375  even  shows  the  Sir 
and  Amu  as  united  in  one  stream,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  contemporary  state- 
ments. At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible,  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  the  return  of  the 
Oxus  to  the  Aral.  In  1559,  when  Jenkinson  visited  Turkestan,  it  had  already 
ceased  to  flow  to  the  Caspian,  but  it  still  watered  the  fields  west  of  Kimia-urgoiij, 
and  the  traveller  himself  was  able  to  embark  at  this  citv.  A  little  later  on  Abul- 
Ghazi,  Khan  of  Urgenj  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tells  us  that  about 
1575  the  river,  being  deflected  constantly  eastwards,  at  last  abandoned  the  Urgcuj 
oasis  and  discharged  all  its  waters  into  the  Aral. 

The  old  Caspian  branch,  which  has  an  average  width  of  1,100  yards,  has  now 
been  thoroughly  surveyed,  and  is  as  well  known  as  if  it  were  still  flooded.  Its 
steep  argillaceous  banks  are  cut  by  the  stream  to  a  depth  of  from  GO  to  70  feet ; 
the  sand-banks  rising  to  the  surface  and  the  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  river  may 
still  be  recognised,  while  the  deeper  depressions  are  often  filled  with  long  lakes 
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following  the  windings  of  the  stream.  But  the  water  has  mostly  become  salt,  and 
the  bonks  are  covered  with  crystalline  deposits,  A  few  fresh-water  pools  even  remain, 
often  surrounded  with  poplar  and  wild  olive  thickets.  The  Uzhoi,  as  this  branch  is 
called,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  a  second  mouth  south  of  the  island  of 
Cheleken,  in  the  so-called  Khiva  Bay.  But  Stcbnitzky  failed  to  discover  any 
traces  of  this  branch,  though  another,  forming  the  true  delta  of  the  Old  Amu, 
certainly  flowed  south  of  the  Darja  peninsula.  The  Turkomans  still  show  the 
traces  of  the  irrigating  rills  diverted  from  the  Lower  Oxus,  which  did  not  end  its 
course  in  the  plain,  but  made  its  way  through  a  defile  flanked  north  and  south  by  the 
Great  and  Little  Balkan  respectively.  The  different  sections  of  this  abandoned 
branch  were  formerly  known  by  various  names — Lafidan,  Darialik,  Kunia-daria, 
Uzboi,  Eugi&nj,  Defidan ;  but  it  is  now  generally  named  the  ITzboi  from  the  Khiva 
country  to  the  Balkan  Gulf.   It  begins  east  of  the  Amu  delta  with  three  chaoneK  the 
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Darialik,  Dcddau,  and  Tonu,  of  which  the  first  two  reunite  near  Lake  Sari-kamish. 
Beyond  this  double  lake,  which  was  formerly  a  vast  lacustrine  basin  far  more  salt 
than  the  sea  itself,  the  Uzboi  flows  southwards  to  turn  the  Ust-urt  escarpments, 
after  which  it  trends  westwards,  piercing  the  mountain  chain  which  forms  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Caucasus  east  of  the  Caspian.  Beyond  this  point  it  joins  the  Ak- 
tam  "  wady,"  and  falls  into  the  fiord-like  Gulf  of  Balkan  in  the  South  Caspian, 
after  a  total  course  of  about  480  miles.  The  ruins  of  towns  and  villages  on  its 
upper  course  between  the  Amu  delta  and  Sari-kamiah  belong  evidently  to  two 
epochs  answering  to  the  two  periods  during  which  it  flowed  to  the  Caspian.  The 
older  towns  implj'  a  far  higher  degree  of  culture  and  wealth  than  the  more  recent, 
which  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  modem  khanate  of  Khiva.  Accord- 
ing to  the  natives  another  channel  branched  off  near  Charjui  far  above  the  present 
delta,  and  flowed  due  west  across  the  now  desert  Eara-kuu  steppes. 
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The  Balkan  Gulf  penetrates  far  inland,  and  the  sandy  tracts,  saline  depressions, 
and  extensive  moraaseB  found  along  the  course  of  the  Uzboi  give  it  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  marine  strait  or  chain  of  lakes  than  of  a  simple  river  bed.  At  some 
remote  geological  epoch,  and  before  scrying  to  carry  o£E  the  waters  of  the  Oxus,  the 
Uzboi  probably  received  those  of  the  Aral  Sea,  which  at  that  time  stood  at  a 
higher  level  than  at  present,  and  may  have  thus  communicated  directly  with  the 
Caspian.  "When  this  region  was  well  wooded,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Strabo  and 
repeated  by  the  Arab  writers  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Aral  basin  no  doubt 
stretched  south-westwards  to  the  Ust-urt  plateau.  Its  level  waa  naturally  subje(;t 
to  considerable  vicissitudes  from  century  to  century,  not  only  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  rainfall,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
Oxus.     Hence,  while  some  features  point  at  a  higher,  others  imply  a  lower  level 

Fig.  109— The  Balkan  Gulf. 
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than  at  present.  It  no  doubt  takes  the  title  of  "  sea,"  which  it  in  some  respects 
deserves,  if  not  for  its  depth,  at  least  for  its  extent.  Still  it  depends  for  its  very 
existence  on  its  two  great  feeders,  the  Oxus  and  the  Sir,  and  should  these  shift 
their  course  again  to  the  Caspian,  it  would  disappear  in  a  few  years.  But  tlie 
Oxus  has  certaiidy  faile<l  to  reach  it  twice  in  historic  times,  while  one  branch  of 
the  Sir  has  also  flowed  through  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian.  Consequently  there  can 
be  no  reasomiblo  doubt  that  the  Aral  has  at  various  times  been  reduced  to  the 
proportions  of  a  small  steppe  lake.  In  1870  Stohnitzky  estimated  its  urea,  exclusive 
of  its  four  chief  islands,  ot  2C,300  square  miles.  Its  deepest  part,  wa.shing  the 
eastern  cliffs  of  the  Uet-urt  plateau,  is  nowhere  more  than  225  feet ;  in  the  centre 
it  falls  to  170  feet ;  but  elsewhere,  and  especially  on  its  southern  and  eastern  shores, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  flooded  morass,  shifting  its  limits  with  the  direction  of  the 
winds.     Taking  the  mean  depth  at  40  or  even  50  feet,  its  volume  cannot  exceed 
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1,233,434,000,000  cubic  yards,  or  only  II  times  that  of  Lake  Geneva,  which  is 
nevertheless  116  times  smaller  in  extent. 

The  mean  discharge  of  the  Oxus  amounting  to  35,000,  and  of  the  Sir  to  42,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  the  quantity  contributed  by  both  of  these  feeders,  inde- 
pendently of  Hinallcr  affluents,  which  are  dry  for  most  of  the  year,  is  consequently 
about  77,000  cubic  feet  por  second.  But  this  is  precisely  the  quantity  which 
wouhl  Ix-  lost  by  a  yearly  evaporation  of  1,020  millimetres.  The  actual  evaporation 
is  estimated  by  Schmidt  and  Dohrandt  at  1,150  millimetres,  so  that  even  after 
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uUowiuf,'  fur  the  jilight  rainfall  on  the  btisin  the  evaporation  must  be  in  excess  of 
the  inflow.  Hence  the  lake  is  diminishing  in  size,  and  the  Gulf  of  Aibughir,  west 
of  the  OxuH  delta,  which  had  nearly  4  feet  of  water  in  1S4R,  had  been  reduced  in 
1870  to  a  mci-e  swunip,  completely  sciKirated  from  the  Arid  by  an  isthmus  of  mud 
and  reeds,  and  in  1872  it  had  disappeared  altogether.  It  is  now  partly  wooded, 
and  occasionally  floodwl  from  the  (>.\us.  The  basin  has  thxis  in  a  few  years  been 
reduced  in  size  by  about  1,400  square  miles.  A  vast  extent  of  sands  on  the 
northern  shores  fonns  part  of  the  lake  on  Gladishev  and  Muravin's  map  prepared  in 
1740,  and  on  the  slojies  of   the  western  cliffs  the   old  water-marks  ore  ^-isibla 
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140  and  oven  250  feet  above  the  present  level.  On  the  east  side  the  Kirghiz 
show  a  mosquo  originally  built  at  the  water's  edge,  but  now  standing  many  miles 
from  the  lake.  The  sands  are  thus  incessantly  encroaching  on  the  waters,  and  the 
progress  of  the  dunes  along  their  shores  may  be  followed  with  the  eye.     Numerous 


Fig.   111.— Tub  Aual  Sbi. 


islands,  formerly  mere  shoals  and  banks,  now  contribute  to  justify  the  Tdrki  name 
of  the  Lake  Aral-denghiz,  or  "  Sea  of  Islaads." 

But  far  more  rapid  must  have  been  the  change  when  the  Oxus  shifted  its 
channel  to  the  Caspian.  Were  such  an  event  to  recur,  the  lake  would  lose  one- 
twentieth  of  its  volume  in  the  very  first  year,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
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water  would  have  ererj'where  disappeurcd  except  from  five  depressions  reduced  to 
the  proportions  of  the  other  steppe  lakes.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who 
describe  the  Oxus  as  on  affluent  of  the  Caspian,  make  uo  mention  at  ull  of  the  Aral, 
which  they  could  not  hare  possibly  overlooked,  had  it  at  that  time  occupied  anything 
like  so  large  on  area  as  at  present.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  when  the 
Oxu8  had  again  abimdoned  the  Caspian,  the  Aral  is  known  to  coatemporarj-  writers, 
one  of  whom,  Ehorezmi,  a  native  of  the  countrj',  gives  it  a  circumference  of  about 
100  leagues.  This  is  about  one-third  of  its  actual  peripherj-,  which,  apart  from 
the  smaller  indentations,  may  be  esliniated  at  800  miles.     But  with  the  return  of 
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the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian  the  Aral  agiiin  drops  out  of  sight.  Even  Marco  Polo,  who 
cro.-tscd  from  tho  Volga  to  the  O.-ius  stopi)cs,  makes  no  allusion  to  its  existence. 
Ilt'Mce  we  may  conclude  that  with  the  shifting  of  its  affluents  the  Aral  oscillated 
between  tho  conditions  of  a  sea  and  a  steppe  swamj). 

Tho  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  its  waters  also  depend.s  upon  its  volume.  At 
present  it  is  si)  slightly  bra<'kish  that  wild  and  domestic  animula  freely  drink  it, 
and  11  in  1.000  may  lie  taken  as  the  mean  projiortii.n  of  all  the  salts  held 
in  solution,  which  is  about  onc-thinl  lesn  than  in  the  Caspian,  while  it  contains 
nearly  thiee  times  the  quantity  of  gypsum.  Hence  the  composition  of  its  waters 
shows  clearlv  that  the  Aral  is  not  a  remnant  of  an  oceanic  basin.      In  its  fauna. 
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■whicli  has  only  recently  been  carefully  studied,  both  frosh  and  salt  water  species 
arc  represented.  The  former,  however,  prevail,  although  not  including  the  sturgeon 
and  sterlet  of  the  Caspian.  Falk,  Pallas,  and  others  have  spoken  of  seals,  which 
would  have  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Caspian,  But 
Maksheyev  has  shown  that  this  animal  is  unknown  in  the  Aral,  which  has  altogether 
only  one-third  of  all  the  species  found  in  the  Caspian.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Maphirliijnchtdi,  a  species  of  fish  supposed  to  have  been  exclusively  American,  has 
been  found  both  in  the  Sir  and  the  Oxus, 

The  shallows,  sudden  storms,  and  scanty  population  of  its  shores  prevent  the 
navigation  of  the  Aral  from  acquiring  any  great  expansion.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
utilised  mainly  for  militarj'  purposes ;  but  a  project  has  been  spoken  of  which  would 
connect  this  basin  with  the  inland  navigation  of  Europe  by  restoring  the  old  course 
of  the  tJzboi  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Balkan.  This  project,  already  entertained  by 
Peter  the  Great,  has  even  been  partly  commenced,  and  a  portion  of  the  Oxus  has 
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again  been  directed  towards  the  Caspian.  During  the  great  floods  of  1878  the 
Uzhoi  received  a  discharge  of  31,500  cubic  feet  per  second,  most  of  which  was  lost 
in  the  surrounding  swamps,  a  current  of  13  feet  alone  reaching  the  Sari-kamish 
lakes.  In  1879  the  supply  from  the  canal  constructed  to  the  TJzboi  scarcely 
exceeded  2,100  cubic  feet  per  second,  but  by  means  of  side  dykes  the  new  river  was 
diverted  to  the  Sari-kamish  basiiis.  Nevertheless,  these  basins  being  nearly  50  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Caspian,  it  would  be  necessary  to  flood  a  space  of  about  400 
square  miles  before  their  waters  would  be  raised  high  enough  to  flow  to  the  Caspian. 
They  might  doubtless  be  avoided  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal.  But  unless  the 
bars  of  the  Amu  are  removed,  and  the  course  of  this  river  and  of  the  Sir  regulated 
by  embankments,  the  advantage  of  restoring  the  TTzboi  is  not  apparent.  In  a  region 
where  the  few  oases  are  exposed  to  the  advancing  sands  every  drop  of  wat«r  should 
bo  employed  for  irrigation  purposes. 
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The  Turkoman  Deserts  and  Highlands. 

The  Kara-kura,  or  "  Black  Sands,"  a  vast  triangular  space  stretching  south  of  the 
Aral  between  the  Ainu,  the  tJzboi,  the  Tekke  Turkoman  hills,  and  the  Merv  oasis, 
might  again  bo  changed  by  the  fertilising  waters  to  a  productive  land.  These  soli- 
tudes, strewn  with  the  ruins  of  many  populous  cities,  are  now  scarcely  traversed  by 
a  few  difficult  tracks  lined,  at  long  intervals  with  wells,  which  are  often  fomid 
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ompty  or  too  brackish  to  be  potable.  Here  "  every  drop  of  water  is  a  drop  of  life." 
Shifting  stands,  carefully  avoided  by  the  caravans,  sweep  in  a  succession  of  dunes 
over  vast  distances.  Elsewhere  the  argillaceous  soil,  hard  and  crevassed,  re-echoes 
under  the  horse's  hoof,  or  saline  quagmires  beguile  by  their  mirages  the  uuwary 
traveller  to  their  treacherous  beds.  The  land  is  mostly  bare,  producing  little  beyond 
a  few  tufts  of  thistles  or  dwarfish  thoniy  plants.  The  saksaiil  thickets  are  now 
rare  in  the  desert  south  of  the  Oxus,  having  been  mostly  destroyed  during  the  last 
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century.  But  some  of  the  slopes -skirting  the  wilderness  on  the  south-west  are 
almost  verdant,  thanks  to  the  slight  rainfall  and  the  few  springs  rising  at  the  foot 
of  these  heights.  A  zone  of  cultivated  lands  thus  separates  the  desert  from  the 
Iranian  highlands.  These  are  the  so-called  Atok,  the  home  of  the  Tokke  Turko- 
mans— the  Akhal-atok  in  the  west,  the  Deregez-atok  in  the  centre,  and  the  Kelat- 
atok  in  the  east. 

The  Great  Balkan,  north  of  the  old  mouth  of  the  Oxus  in  the  Caspian,  is  the 
chief  summit  in  those  uplands,  which 
might  be  called  the  "  Turkoman 
Caucasus,"  forming  as  they  do  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Great  Caucasus  east 
of  the  Caspian.  North  of  the  Great 
Balkan  and  of  its  western  e.\tension  to 
the  peninsula  enclosing  the  entrance  of 
the  Erasnovodsk  Bay,  there  stretches 
a  hilly  region,  which  blends  in  the 
so-called  " Trans- Caspian  territory" 
with  the  Ust-urt  plateau.  Southwards 
the  less  imposing  Little  Balkan,  clothed 
with  a  few  patches  of  scant  vegetation, 
forms  the  extremity  of  the  frontier 
chain  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  which 
runs  with  remarkable  uniformity  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  and  which  is 
known  to  the  Turkomans  on  the  north, 
and  the  Persians  on  the  south,  by 
different  names.  Nearest  to  the  Little 
Balkan  is  the  Euran-dagh,  followed 
flucceseively  by  the  £opet  (Kopepet- 
dagh),  or  Daman -i-koh,  and  the 
Gulistan  Mountains,  highest  of  the 
range,  and  interrupted  eastwards  by  the  Heri-r&d  and  Murgh-ab  valleys. 


The  Atrek  and  Gurgan  Rivers. 

Although  the  Euran  and  Eopet-dagh  may  be  regarded  as  the  outer  rim  of  the 
southern  uplands,  there  nevertheless  intervenes  between  them  and  the  plateau 
proper  a  broad  valley  watered  by  the  river  Atrek.  Here,  also,  as  in  the  Tian-shan 
system,  the  crests  cross  -each  other,  one  running  north-west  and  south-east,  the 
other  taking  nearly  the  line  of  the  meridian,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  these  two 
ridgea  is  developed  an  irregular  and  hilly  plain  sloping  towards  the  Caspian. 
Although  over  300  miles  long,  the  Atrek,  even  near  its  mouth,  is  usually  hut  a  feeble 
stream  some  30  feet  broad.  It  has  been  almost  completely  exhausted  by  irrigation 
works  and  evaporation  before  reaching  the  Caspian.     But  during  the  spring  floods 
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its  waters  expand  to  a  width  of  from  6,500  to  over  8,000  feet.  Farther  south 
flows  a  smaller  stream,  which,  however,  never  runs  drj',  and  which  abundantly 
waters  the  Astrabad  plains  about  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Caspian.  This  is  the 
Gurgan  (Jorjan,  Hurgan,  Vehkran),  or  "  Wolf  River,"  which  abounds  in  fish,  and 
which,  although  less  than  120  miles  long,  has  acquired  great  historical  importance, 
and  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  region  vaguely  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Hyrcania.  At  one  time  the  lower  course  of  this  river,  at  another  that  of  the 
Atrek,  is  taken  as  the  natural  frontier  of  Persia,  and  it  was  by  ascending  their 
valleys  that  the  Russians  have  been  able  to  turn  the  Turkoman  positions  in  their 
natural  strongholds  of  the  Daman-i-koh. 

Formerly  the  passage  of  the  Gurgan  was  defended  by  the  Eizil-alan,  or  "  Red 
Wall,"  intended  to  protect  the  agricultural  populations  of  Persia  against  the 
Turkoman  nomads,  the  accursed  Tajug  and  Majug  ("  Gog  and  Magog  "),  as  they 
were  called  by  the  mcdia;val  Arab  writers.     Like  moat  of  the  ruined  structures  of 
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Central  Asia,  this  wall  was  attributed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according  to  the 
legend,  erected  it  in  a  few  days  with  the  aid  of  an  army  of  genii.  But  it  seems 
rather  to  have  been  the  work  of  Khosroes  Anurshivan,  and  when  it  wos  built  the 
level  of  the  Caspian  appears  to  have  been  lower  than  at  present,  for  its  western 
section  advances  some  miles  into  the  sea.  Its  ruins  may  be  traced  to  the  sources  of 
the  Gurgan,  and  even  to  Bujnurd,  in  the  Upper  Atrek  valley,  so  that  it  must  have 
l)een  over  JJIO  miles  long  altogether.  Little  now  remains  of  it  except  a  line  of 
mounds  4  to  6  feet  high  and  30  feet  broad,  commanded  at  intervals  of  1,000  paces 
by  ruined  towers. 

The  Ust-urt  Plate.\v. 
Between  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian  a  plateau  of  limited  extent  stands  like  u 
rocky  island  between  the  marine  waters  and  the  low  steppes  formerly  flooded  by 
the  great  inland  sea  of  Turkestan.     This  is  the  XTst-urt,  or  "  High  Plain,"  bo 
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named  in  coutrodistinction  to  tlie  Ast-urt,  or  "  Low  Plain,"  of  the  Kirghiz.  It 
is  a  tj'pical  tublchind  in  its  isolutiou  and  atccp  Gsearpmcnts.  The  inequalities 
of  the  surface  are  due  chiefly  to  the  snows  and  rains,  which  have  wora  the  upper 
strata  and  excavated  wiunlleas  little  ea\'itios 
with  no  outlets  cither  to  the  Aral  or  the 
Caspian.  Nearly  everywhere  the  Ust-urt  is 
limited  by  a  chink,  or  cliff,  which  would 
render  it  inaccessible  but  for  the  ravines  by 
which  it  is  pierced  at  intervals.  From  its 
base  spring  a  number  of  fresh-water  streams 
with  a  slight  taste  of  sulphur.  'West  of 
the  Aral  Sea  the  chink  forms  a  continuous 
wall,  in  some  places  over  330  feet  high,  and 
certain  mysterious  structures  in  the  form 
of  truncated  pyramids  occur  here  and  there 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs.  The  plateau 
consists  entirely  of  tertiary  rocks,  thus  con- 
trasting sharply  with  the  plains  stretching 
east  of  the  Aral.  Its  chief  eminences  attain 
an  altitude  of  6C0  feet  above  the  lake, 
consequently  over  830  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  besides  which  the  At-tau, 
or  "White  Mountain,"  forms  a  small  rocky 
chain  running  south-east  and  north-west 
beyond  the  plateau  far  into  the  Caspian, 
where  it  fonns  the  Mungishlak  peninsula. 
Most  of  the  parts  hitherto  visited  by 
Hussian  explorers  have  been  found  destitute 
of  vegetation.  But  there  are  numerous 
pastures  in  the  flats,  and  the  southern 
portion  of  the  plateau  deserves  rather  the 
title  of  "  Plain  of  the  Gazelle,"  or  of  the 
"  "Wild  Horse,"  or  of  the  "  Wild  Aas," 
than  that  of  Kaflankir,  or  "Plain  of  the 
Tiger,"  conferred  on  it  by  the  Turkomans. 
This  region  is  even  occupied  by  a  Kirghiz 
population,  who,  however,  are  obliged  con- 
stantlv  to  shift  their  quarters.     The  sliorfcst 
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runs  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Mortviy-kultuk  Bay  north-east  across  the  Ust-urt  to  Kungrad,  a  distance  in  u 
straight  line  of  2o0  miles.  It  was  utilised  by  the  Russian  traders  for  the  first 
time  in  1878,  and  was  found  to  present  no  obstacles  to  caravans.  It  is  lined  at 
intervals  by  twelve  wells,  sufficient   for  two  hundred   camels.      A  railway  hag 
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recently  been  projected  to  connect  the  Caspian  and  Aral  by  the  line  of  lakes 
and  saline  jnarslieB,  which  probably  represent  a  strait,  at  one  time  running  between 
the  Mort\~iy-kultuk  Buy  on  the  Caspian,  and  the  Chemichev  inlet  on  the  AraL 


East  Coast  of  the  Caspian, 

Some  of  the  basins  on  the  east  side  of  the  Caspian,  penetrating  far  into  the 
steppe,  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  lakes,  forming  the  tronsitioD  between  that  sea 
and  the  saline  waters  scattered 
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over  the  Turkestan  desert. 
One  of  these  is  the  £ara- 
boghaz,  or  "  Black  Abyss," 
which  is  nearly  isolated  from 
the  Caspian,  fonning  an  oval 
expanse  some  6,400  square 
miles  in  extent.  Limited 
westwards  by  a  slight  sand 
embankment,  it  communicates* 
with  the  sea  only  through  a 
channel  from  650  to  2,&j0 
feet  broad,  and  scarcely  4  feet 
deep  at  its  entrance  A  current 
from  tlie  Caspian  sets  steadily 
across  the  strait  at  the  rate  o£ 
from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour 
This  dangerous  channel  is 
carefully  a\oided  e\en  by 
explorers,  and  Jercbtzov  was 
the  first  to  penetrate  through 
it  to  Bun"cy  the  shores  of  the 
inner  bai^in.  The  cause  of  the 
rapid  current  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Baer.  The  Kara- 
boghaz  has  only  a  mean  depth 
of  from  12  to  40  feet,  and 
is  everywhere  exposed  to  the 
winds  and  summer  heats,  so 
that  here  the  evaporation  is 
excessive,  necessitating  a  con- 
stant inflow  to  repair  the  loss. 

But  while  evaporating  the  moisture,  the  inland  basin  retains  the  salt  f  rem  the  Caspian, 
and  thus  becomes  constantly  more  saline.  It  is  said  to  be  already  uninhabitable,  and 
the  fish  carrii-d  through  from  the  Caspian  become  blind  in  five  days.  Saline  incrusta- 
tions are  beginuiug  to  be  deposited  on  the  bottom,  and  the  basin  is  fast  becoming 
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a  vast  salt-pan,  dra^^ing  from  the  Caspian  a  daily  supply  estimated  by  Baer  at 
350,000  tons  of  salt,  or  about  as  much  as  is  consumed  in  the  whole  Russian  Empire 
in  six  months. 

The  other  basins  on  the  east  coast,  and  especially  about  the  Mangishlak 
peninsula  and  the  Tuk-karagan  headland,  offer  every  degree  of  salinity  according  to 
the  amount  of  evaporation  and  of  salt  water  received  from  the  Caspian.  Some, 
like  the  Ashchai-sai,  between  the  Kara-boghaz  and  the  Mangishlak  peninsula, 
having  already  ceased  to  communicate  i^'ith  that  sea,  have  dried  up,  and  their 
basins  are  now  filled  with  salt,  in  some  instances  covered  by  sand. 

The  Kara-boghaz  is  connected  by  a  chain  of  swamps,  saline  depressions,  and 
lakelets  with  the  Mortviy-kultuk,  another  saline  reservoir,  which  is  gradually 
being  cut  off  from  the  north-west  gulf  of  the  Casjiian.  It  is  already  little  more 
than  a  steppe  lake,  with  a  mean  depth  of  less  than  7  feet ;  it  is  being  constantly 
invaded  by  the  sands  of  the  desert,  raising  its  level,  and  rapidly  changing  it  to  a 
vast  salt  marsh.  But  before  it  becomes  completely  detached  from  the  Caspian,  the 
Kaidak,  or  Kara-su  ("  Black  Water  ")  channel,  stretching  south-westwards  towards 
the  Kara-boghaz,  will  itself  have  been  changed  to  a  salt  lake.  It  fills  a  long  and 
deep  fissure  commanded  by  the  steep  cliffs,  which  form  a  continuation  of  the  Ust- 
urt  chink.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  steppe  tribes  were  still  independent 
of  Russia,  the  great  international  fair  was  held  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Kara-su.  At 
that  time  the  bar  separating  this  fiord  from  the  Mort\ny-kultuk  could  be  easily 
crossed,  but  it  is  now  almost  inaccessible,  and  in  1843  the  Russians  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  fortress  of  Novo-Alexandrovsk,  which  they  had  erected  in  1826  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Kara-su.  The  Mortviy-kultuk  is  already  t\^'ice  as  salt  as  the 
Caspian,  while  the  salinity  of  the  Kara-su  even  exceeds  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
the  most  intensely  salt  of  all  basins  communicating  directly  with  the  ocean. 

The  whole  region  stretching  north-east  of  the  Caspian,  and  connected  by  a 
chain  of  swamps  with  the  Aral  basin,  presents  the  same  evidences  of  transition 
from  the  sea  to  steppe  lakes.  Here  are  nothing  but  low-hdng,  marshy,  and  reedy 
tracts,  which  again  become  flooded  after  the  prevalence  for  a  few  days  of  the  fierce 
west  winds.  Until  the  year  1879  the  Russian  officials  were  in  the  habit  of 
avoiding  the  swampy  and  saline  region  of  the  Tentiak-sor  by  skirting  its  northern 
limits,  and  the  Astrakhan  and  Guryev  fishermen  had  taken  advantage  of  this 
negligence  to  cure  their  fish  M^thout  pajang  the  regular  tax. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  alluvial  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Volga  and 
other  rivers  from  the  west,  this  side  of  the  Caspian  is  still  much  deeper  than  the 
opposite.  Off  the  Turkoman  coast,  between  Krasnovodsk  and  Chikishlar,  depths  of 
28  fathoms  do  not  occur  within  distances  of  from  30  to  45  miles  of  the  shore, 
whereas  on  the  European  side  330  fathoms  are  reached  at  corresponding  distances 
from  the  coast.  A  submerged  shore  stretches  from  the  Krasnovodsk  peninsula  to 
the  coast  of  Mazenderan,  and  the  long  island  of  Ogurchinskiy,  or  the  "  Cucumber,'* 
as  the  Russians  call  it,  is  evidently  a  remnant  of  that  shore.  North  of  the 
Mangishlak  peninsula  the  island  of  Kulali  forms  a  similar  sandy  dune  of  the 
characteristic  crescent  shape   so   common  to  shifting   sands.     The   Caspian   has 
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evidently  been  subject  to  frequent  changes  of  level  since  its  separation  from  the 
Euxine.  While  the  bugri  of  the  Volga  delta  show  that  at  one  time  the  waters 
subsided  rapidly,  the  contours  of  the  Cucumber  and  Kulali  Islands,  moulded  by  the 
regular  action  of  the  waves,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proof  of  a  period  of  upheaval. 
The  direct  observations  taken  between  1830  and  1863,  compared  with  the  marks 
scored  by  Lenz  in  a  rock  near  Baku,  show  a  subsidence  of  46  inches.  The  two 
trigonometrical  sun^eys  of  the  Caucasus  made  in  1830  and  1860  show  almost 
identical  results,  so  that  in  1860  the  Caspian  must  have  been  more  than  86  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Euxine. 


VI.— INHABITANTS  OF  THE  AEALO-CASPIAN  REGIONS. 

Although  commonly  known  as  Turkestan  or  Tatar}%  this  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  is  not  exclusively  occupied  by  peoples  of  Turki  stock,  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  the  original  population  was  Aryan.  But  however  this  be,  these 
boundless  steppe  lands  are  ethnically  a  region  of  contrasts.  The  opposition 
presented  by  the  wonderful  gardens  watered  by  the  Amu  and  the  Sir  to  the 
frightful  wildernesses  of  the  "  Red "  and  "  Black  Sands "  reappears  in  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  some  occupied  with  agriculture  and  industry,  other  nomad 
pastors  sweeping  the  desert  and  ever  prej-ing  on  the  wealth  amassed  by  their 
sedentarv  neijjhbours  in  the  fertile  oases.  Commercial  relations  are  established 
from  town  to  town,  but  between  townsfolk  and  nomads  incessant  warfare  was 
formerly  the  normal  and  natural  state.  The  desert  encroaches  on  the  oasis,  and  the 
wandering  shepherd  threatens  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Such  was  the  struggle  carried 
on  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  interrupted  only  by  foreign  conquest,  which  for  a 
time  associated  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin  vnXh  other  regions,  but  which  also  swept 
away  all  local  civilisation  by  wholesale  slaughter.  Nowhere  else  have  the 
conflicting  elements  been  more  evenly  balanced ;  nowhere  else  has  even  religion 
assumed  such  a  decided  dualistic  character.  It  was  in  the  land  of  the  Baktrians — 
a  paradise  of  verdure  encompassed  by  a  wilderness  of  sands — that  was  developed 
the  Iranian  Mazdeism,  the  worship  of  the  twin  and  irreconcilable  principles  of  good 
and  evil  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  struggle  for  the  ascendancy.  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman 
have  each  their  hosts  of  spirits  who  do  battle  in  the  heavens,  while  mankind  takes 
part  in  the  everlasting  conflict  on  earth. 

At  the  same  time  the  diWsion  into  a  nomad  and  a  settled  element  is  far  more 
an  ethical  and  traditional  than  an  ethnical  distinction.  Iran  and  Turan  are 
symbolic  expressions  rather  than  terms  answering  to  an  outward  reality.  Amongst 
the  sedentarj'  and  cultured  races  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  regions  the  Turki  and  even 
the  Mongol  elements  are  strongly  represented,  while  the  Aryans,  descendants  of 
Parthian  and  Persian,  also  form  a  certain  section  of  the  wandering  population  in 
the  Oxus  basin.  According  to  the  political  vicissitudes,  corresponding  largely  with 
those  of  the  local  climate,  the  cultured  agricultural  nations  and  the  pastoral  steppe 
tribes  each  prevailed  in  their  turn,  while  now  one,  now  another  of  the  contending 
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elements  was  favoured  by  the  foreign  conquerors — Iranians,  Macedonians,  Arabs, 
Mongols,  Russians.  Thanks  to  the  Slav  preponderance,  the  Aryans  are  now  once 
more  in  the  ascendancy,  but  there  is  room  for  all  in  a  land  whose  resources,  if 
properly  utilised,  would  largely  suffice  for  Iranian  and  Turanian  alike.  The  actual 
population  of  the  whole  region,  about  which  the  greatest  uncertainty  still  prevails, 
is  roughly  estimated  at  about  7,000,000,  or  less  than  4  to  the  square  mile.  Still 
more  uncertain  are  the  attempts  at  classification  according  to  speech  and  origin. 
All  that  can  be  positively  asserted  is  that  the  "  Turanian  "  element  is  the  strongest, 
forming  probably  over  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population. 


"t. 


The  Turkomans. 

Of  the  Turanians  the  chief  branches  are  the  Kirghiz  and  the  Turkomans,  or 
Turkmenians,  the  latter  of  whom  roam  over  the  south-western  parts  from  the 
XJst-urt  plateau  to  Balkh,  a  vast  domain  of  altogether  about  200,000  square 
miles.  Estimated  at  nearly  1,000,000,  they  are  di\T[ded  into  numerous  tribes  and 
sub-tribes,  grouped  in  hordes,  each  of  which  again  comprises  a  number  of  clans  or 
families.  These  are  again  often  further  modified  by  conquest  and  migrations,  but 
the  main  diydsions  are  maintained,  and  from  political  causes  often  acquire  a 
distinctive  character.  Since  the  fall  of  Geok-tepo  and  the  submission  of  the  Akhal 
Tekkes  in  1881,  the  whole  of  the  Turkoman  race  may  be  regarded  as  either  directly 
or  indirectly  subject  to  Russian  control.  About  200,000  are  nominal  subjects  of 
the  Khan  of  Khiva,  and  these  are  gradually  blending  with  the  sedentary  Sartes  and 
the  TJzbegs.  Most  of  the  Yomuds  are  no  doubt  tributaries  of  Persia,  but  for  eight 
months  in  the  year  they  camp  north  of  the  Atrek,  and  are  then  obliged  to  select  a 
Khan  responsible  to  tlie  Russian  Government.  The  Ersari  recognise  the  authority 
of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara,  himself  dependent  on  the  Muscovites,  and  the  El-Eli  owe 
an  enforced  allegiance  to  the  ephemeral  rulers  of  Afghan  Turkestan.  The  Tekkes 
and  Sariks  of  Merv  still  maintain  their  political  independence,  but  the  Salors, 
originally  also  of  Merv,  and  claiming  to  be  the  noblest  of  the  race,  are  now  subject 
to  the  Tekkes.  The  classification  of  all  these  tribes  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and 
the  greatest  discrepancies  prevail  in  the  different  estimates  of  travellers  and 
explorers.     According  to  Petrusevich  the  chief  divisions  are  as  imder : — 

Tekkes  of  Merv 60,000  Kibitkas,  or  250,000  souls. 

Tekkes  of  the  Atok       ....  30,000  „  150,000  „ 

Ersari 40.000  „  200,000  „ 

Yomuds 20,000  „  100,000  „ 

Sariks 20,000  „  100,000  „ 

Goklans 9,000  „  45,000  „ 

Chudors 6.000  ,,  30,000  „ 

El-Eli 3,000  „  15,000  „ 

Salors 3,000  „  15,OoO  „ 


Most  of  the  Turkomans,  especially  those  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert  between  the 
Atrek  and  Oxus,  have  preserved  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  race — broad  brow, 
small  and  piercing  oblique  eyes,  small  nose,  rather  thick  lips,  ears  projecting  from 
the  head,  black  and  scant  beard,  short  thick  hair.     In  the  Atrek  valley  and  the 
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highlands  skirting  the  Iranian  plateau  there  is  a  large  mixture  of  Persian  blood, 
due  to  the  women  carried  off  in  their  constant  raids  on  the  frontier.  But  while 
thus  partly  losing  his  Tatar  expression,  the  Atrek  Turkoman  still  retains  his 
piercing  glance,  proud  and  martial  bearing,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
Kirghiz,  Uzbegs,  Kara-Kalpaks,  and  other  brunches  of  the  race.     They  are  mostly 

Fig.  119.— Tl-hkoium  Fimjle  Hbad-dhess. 


also  of  tall  stature,  very  vigorous  and  active.  Except  in  Mcrv  and  a  few  other 
places,  all  dwell  in  the  kibitka,  or  felt  tent,  and  the  strength  of  the  tribe  ia  estimated 
according  to  the  number  of  these  tents,  which  are  reckoned  to  contain  about  five  souls 
each.  Their  whole  furniture  ia  restricted  to  a  few  rugs  and  couches.  The  national 
dress  consists  for  both  aexesof  a  long  silk  smock  reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
ankles,  to  which  the  men  add  the  clutpaii,  or  liiaM,  somewhat  like  a  European 
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dressing-gown,  and  as  head-dress  a  light  fur  cap.  The  women  usually  wear  nothing 
but  the  long  smock,  adding  on  special  occasions  a  large  shawl,  girdle,  red  or  yellow 
boots,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  earrings.  They  will  sometimes  even  pass  rings 
through  the  cartilage  of  the  nostrils,  and  commonly  attach  to  the  breast  -little 
caskets  of  amulets  resembling  cartouch  boxes,  and  which  accompany  their  move- 
ments with  a  metallic  clink.  Coins,  coloured  gems,  true  or  false,  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  deck  their  head-dress,  which  occasionally  assumes  such  proportions  that 
the  face  seems  to  be  enframed  like  a'holy  image  in  its  shrine.  They  do  not  veil 
their  features,  like  other  Mohammedan  women,  for,  as  they  say,  **  how  can  we,  poor 
steppe  people,  confonn  to  town  usages  ?  '* 

The  Turkomans  of  the  Daman-i-koh  oasis  recognise  no  chiefs.  "  We  are  a 
people  without  a  head,"  they  say  haughtily ;  "  we  are  all  equal,  and  each  of  us  is 
a  king  !  We  can  endure  neither  the  shade  of  a  tree  nor  the  shadow  of  a  chief." 
Some  members  of  the  tribe  no  doubt  take  the  title  of  ak-sakal,  or  "  White  Beard," 
haf/y  bii  (Bey),  or  even  Khan.  But  this  is  mere  make-belief,  and  no  one  dreams  of 
showing  them  any  more  deference  than  to  other  warriors,  unless  specially  distin- 
guished for  courage  or  other  virtues,  or  imless  they  have  secured  a  following  by 
the  sale  of  com  on  credit.  Those  known  as  the  "  Good  " — that  is,  the  wealthy,  the 
men  of  experience,  the  bravest  in  the  field — enjoy  great  influence  in  the  council, 
when  weighty  matters  are  imder  discussion.  But  they  have  no  judicial  authority, 
and  nobody  ever  appeals  to  any  one  in  case  of  theft,  injury,  or  other  wrongs.  He 
avenges  himself  as  best  he  can,  and  feuds  are  thus  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  unless  the  original  offence  is  repaired  by  a  monetary  compensation. 
The  steppe  life  is  mainly  regulated  by  the  deb^  or  imwritten  code,  which  requires 
all  to  respect  their  peaceful  neighbours,  to  practise  hospitality,  and  to  keep  their 
pledged  word.  The  Turkomans  are  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  peoples — 
Persians,  Afghans,  Bokhariots — by  greater  uprightness  and  less  corrupt  morals. 
In  war  alone  they  give  full  bent  to  their  innate  ferocity,  while  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life  distinguishing  themselves  for  their  strict  honesty.  Amongst  them 
it  is  the  debtor,  not  the  creditor,  who  keeps  the  receipts  for  borrowed  money,  in 
order  not  to  forget  the  extent  of  his  obligations.  The  document  is  no  concern  of 
the  creditor,  though  it  may  be  feared  that  the  "  civilisation  "  introduced  by  the 
Russians  will  tend  to  modify  these  customs. 

Amongst  the  Turkomans  the  practice  of  simulated  abduction  ptill  prevails. 
The  intended  bride,  enveloped  in  a  long  veil  and  with  a  kid  or  lamb  in  her  arms, 
moimts  on  horseback,  gallops  off  at  fidl  speed,  and  by  sudden  turns  pretends  to 
escape  from  the  abductor  pursuing  her  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  friends.  Two  or 
three  days  after  the  wedding  she  feigns  a  fresh  escape,  remaining  a  full  year  with 
her  parents,  in  order  to  give  her  husband  time  to  go  kidnapping,  and  thus  pay  her 
dowry  in  captive  slaves.  Other  social  events  are  associated  with  old  sjTnbolic 
customs.  Thus  it  is  not  sufficient  to  weep  for  the  dead,  but  every  day  for  a  twelve- 
month the  relations  and  friends  are  expected  to  vent  their  grief  in  dismal  bowlings 
at  the  very  hour  when  the  death  took  place,  without,  however,  for  a  moment 
interrupting  their  ordinary  pursuits.     They  thus  often  take  to  howling  in  the  very 
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act  of  eating,  drinking,  or  smoking,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  uninformed 
"  stranger  within  their  gates."  If  the  departed  vraa  a  famous  warrior,  a  yokaa,  or 
barrow,  is  raised  over  his  grave.  Everj'  bravo  of  the  tribe  contributes  at  least  seven 
busheliuls  of  earth  to  the  mound,  whence  those  hillocks  2-5  to  30  feet  high  dotted 
over  the  steppe. 

All  the  Turkomans  speak  closely  related  varieties  of  the  Jagatai  Turki  language, 
and  aU  are  Sunuite  Mussulmans.  The  most  zealous  are  probably  those  of  the 
Persian  frontier,  who  find  in  their  pious  hatred  of  the  Shiah  sectaries  a  pretext  for 
their  forays  and  the  hard  fate  they  impose  upon  the  captives.  They  also  claim  the 
right  of  plundering  and  murdering  the  orthodox  Khivans  and  Bokhariots,  but  only  in 


Fig.  lIO.-'Ti 


virtue  of  the  kx  taliont's  calling  upon  them  to  avenge  former  massacres.  So  recently 
as  1830  they  ventured  in  frail  barks  on  the  Caspian,  to  capture  slaves  on  the  Baku 
coast,  and  the  Kussian  naval  station  of  Ashu-radc  was  founded  to  check  their 
incursions.  Since  then  their  ships  of  war  have  become  fishing  craft.  Certain 
Persian  districts  have  become  completely  depopulated  by  these  raids,  and  elsewhere 
the  surviving  inhabitants  shut  themselves  up  in  villages  resembling  fortresses, 
where  the  scouts  watch  day  and  night  to  give  the  alarm.  In  more  exposed  places 
towers  are  erected  at  intervals  of  1 00  paces.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions 
the  number  of  Persians  captured  during  one  century  has  been  estimated  at  a 
million,  and  ax  many  as  200,000  slaves  were  at  one  time  in  bondage  in 
Turkestan. 
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Marauder  by  profession,  the  "  black "  Turkoman  devotes  himself  entirely  to 
this  one  pursuit.  He  tends  and  trains  bis  horse,  hia  comrade  in  toil  and  danger, 
leaving  all  other  work  to  the  women  and  slaves.  In  the  saddle  he  "  knows  neither 
father  nor  mother,"  and  his  highest  ambition  is  to  bring  back  captives  to  the  camp. 
"When  he  starts  on  an  alaman,  or  foray,  at  midnight — for  he  loves  darkness  like  the 
beast  of  prey — an  Uhan,  or  itinerant  dervish,  never  fails  to  bless  him  and  beg  the 
favour  of  heaven  on  his  noble  enterprise.  All  feeble  or  decrepit  captives  are 
slaughtered,  the  rest  are  chained  in 
Fig.  121.— AwMorTHiTuiiKOJiiH  R*iiigSouTH  07  gangs  and  driven  away  at  the  point 
of  the  spoar.  The  priest  alone  is  spared, 
lest  his  fate  might  bring  ill-luck  on 
the  freebooters. 

Formerly  most  of  the  prisoners 
were  destined  to  perish  miserably  in 
bondage.  But  many  of  their  sons,  and 
often  the  slaves  themselves,  gradually 
bettered  their  condition  by  their  tact 
or  intelligence,  mostly  far  superior  to 
that  of  their  masters.  After  being  sold 
in  the  Khiva  and  Bokhara  markets, 
many  Persian  captives  succeeded  in 
becoming  traders,  high  officials,  or 
governors  of  districts.  In  the  still 
semi-independent  khanates  to  them  are 
usually  intrusted  the  more  delicate  and 
best-paid  duties.  Although  originally 
Shiah  heretics,  they  soon  conform  to 
the  prevalent  Suniiite  form  of  worship. . 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  khanates,  captures  are  now  mad© 
only  with  a  view  to  their  ransom,  a 
trade  formerly  carried  on  by  some  of 
the  Khorasson  chiefs  themselves,  who 
of t«n  made  handsome  profits  by  the  sale 
of  their  own  subjects. 

eo  Mi]«.  Of  late  years  the  raids  have  greatly 

diminished,  owing  mainly  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Russians  on  the  west,  north,  and  north-east,  but  also  partly  to  a  more 
systematic  resistance  on  the  side  of  Persia.  Here  the  Turkomans  now  find  them- 
selves opposed  by  Kurd  colonists  settled  by  the  Persian  Government  in  the  upland 
valleys,  and  who  bravely  defend  their  new  homos.  The  Turkomans,  seeing  them- 
selves thus  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  are  gradually  obliged  to  turn  from  pillage  to 
fanning.  The  Goklans  are  already  mostly  peaceful  agriculturists,  and  cultivate 
the  silkworm  with  success.     Numerous  Tekke  hordes  also  are  now  settled  on  the 
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land,  and  enlarging  the  domain  of  their  oasis  by  means  of  irrigating  works.  Their 
moral  tone  has  even  improved,  and  in  their  interviews  with  European  travellers 
they  will  warmly  defend  themselves  against  the  charge  of  brigandage.  The 
national  saying,  "  If  marauders  attack  thy  father's  tent,  take  part  in  the  plunder," 
has  lost  all  significance,  and  most  of  the  tribes  easily  pass  from  the  nomad  to  the 
settled  state.  The  cultivation  of  certain  alimentary  plants  is  even  consistent  with 
a  semi-nomad  existence.  To  raise  the  cereal  known  from  them  as  the  Polygonum 
Tartaricum  (sarrasin),  the  Tatars  fire  the  surface  vegetation,  sow  and  reap  within 
two  or  three  months,  and  then  betake  themselves  elsewhere.  The  herdsmen  migrate 
regularly  with  the  seasons  between  the  same  pastures  on  the  Iranian  tableland  and 
in  the  plains,  and  are  thus  in  a  transition  state  between  a  nomad  and  settled  life. 
Hence  the  Russians  expect  to  reduce  the  tribes  of  South  Turkestan  as  they  have 
already  reduced  their  northern  kinsmen,  by  erecting  forts  commanding  their  winter 
camping  grounds.  They  have  also  established  depots  for  provisions  at  certain 
intervals,  and  are  pushing  on  the  line  of  railway  running  from  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  Caspian  towards  Askhabad  and  Merv. 

The  horse  and  camel,  inseparable  companions  of  the  nomad  Turkoman,  must 
naturally  diminish  in  numbers,  at  first  through  the  hopeless  struggle  with  the 
Russians,  and  then  through  the  increasing  development  of  agriculture.  Most  of 
the  native  camels  are  of  the  Baktrian  or  dromedarj'  species,  with  one  hump  only, 
smaller  and  weaker  than  the  Arabian,  but  more  capable  of  enduring  heat.  They 
can  make  24  miles  a  day  imder  a  burden  of  400  or  even  500  lbs.  They  move 
untrammelled  about  the  tents,  and  will  occasionally  return  to  the  steppe  for  months 
at  a  time.  The  Turkoman  horses,  a  cross  between  the  Arab  and  the  native  breed, 
although  unshapely,  have  scarcely  their  equals  for  stajong  power.  Instances  have 
been  cited  of  600  miles  covered  in  five  or  six  consecutive  days ;  for,  as  the  proverb 
goes,  "  One  brigand's  journey  is  better  than  two  of  a  merchant."  These  horses, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Russian  officers,  have  longer  heads,  narrower  chest*,  more 
shaggy  legs  than  the  pure  Arab,  but  they  are  less  affected  by  climate,  hunger,  and 
thirst.  Brought  up  with  the  children  in  the  tent,  and  caressed  by  woman's  hand, 
they  are  remarkably  gentle  and  intelligent,  and  carrj''  their  heads  well.  The 
Turkoman  horse  is  well  cared  for,  and  he  may  often  be  seen  i^-ith  a  warm  felt 
housing  when  the  tent  is  in  shreds  and  the  family  in  rags. 

The  Kara-Kalpaks  and  Kirghiz. 

The  Kara-Kalpaks,  or  "  Black  Caps,"  form  geographically  the  transition  between 
the  southern  Turkomans  and  northern  Kirghiz.  Survivors  of  a  powerful  nation, 
they  are  still  represented  in  a  fragmentary  way  throughout  a  vast  area — ^in  the 
Russian  Grovemments  of  Astrakhan,  Perm,  and  Orenburg,  in  the  Caucasian  province 
of  Kuban,  and  in  Tobolsk,  Siberia.  Scattered  by  forced  or  voluntary  migrations  over 
these  extensive  regions,  they  still  claim  to  belong  originally  to  the  Kharezm.  A 
few  small  groups  are  found  in  the  Zarafshan  valley,  but  the  bulk  of  the  race  still 
forms  a  compact  body  in  the  humid  plains  of  the  Lower  Oxus,  and  along  the  east 
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coast  of  the  Aral  Sea.  Here  they  number  probably  50,000,  and  in  the  whole 
Russian  Empire  about  300,000.  On  the  Aral  Sea  the  Black  Caps,  so  named  from 
their  high  sheepskin  head-dress,  are  mostly  tall  and  robust,  with  broad  flat  face, 
large  eyes,  short  nose,  prominent  chin,  broad  hands.  Yet  their  women  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  beautiful  in  Turkestan.  But  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  present  a  distinct  racial  type.  Widely  diffused  as  they  are  amongst 
different  peoples,  they  seem  to  have  been  diversely  mixed,  and  in  Tatary  they 
blend  imperceptibly  with  the  hybrid  Sartes.  Of  a  gentle,  peaceful  disposition, 
and  devoted  to  agriculture,  they  are  generally  the  butt  of  their  nomad  neigh- 
bours, who  regard  them  as  the  dullest  of  mankind.  And  there  are  certainly  some 
groimds  for  this  view,  for  their  expression  lacks  fire,  and  they  generally  look 
stolidly  on  with  open  mouth  and  hanging  lower  lip.  In  a  few  generations  this 
lethargic  race  will  probably  have  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  nationality  in 
Turkestan. 

The  great  Kirghiz  nation,  numbering  perhaps  2,000,000,  according  to 
Krasovsky  even  3,000,000  souls,  and  whose  domain^  as  large  as  all  European 
Russia,  stretches  from  the  Lower  Volga  to  the  Tarim  basin,  and  from  the  Oxus 
delta  to  the  Irtish  river,  is  numerically  the  most  important  nomad  race  in  Asia. 
But  it  has  no  ethnical  cohesion,  and  is  split  up  into  endless  subdivisions.  The 
people  compare  themselves  to  the  sea-sands,  scattered  far  and  near  by  the  winds,  but 
never  diminishing  in  numbers.  The  two  main  divisions  of  the  race  answer  to 
the  relief  of  the  land.  In  the  Aralo- Caspian  and  Ob  basins  dwell  the  Kirghiz- 
Kazaks,  by  far  the  more  numerous.  In  the  upland  Tian-shan,  Ala'i,  and  Pamir 
valleys  roam  the  Burnt,  or  Kara-Kirghiz  ("Black  Kirghiz"),  called  also  Diko- 
kamennie  Kirghizia  or  "Wild  Moimtain  Kirghiz,"  the  "Block  Kirghiz"  of 
English  writers. 

The  Kirghiz  call  themselves  Ka'izaks,  or  Kazaks,  although  the  term  Kirghiz, 
or  rather  Krghiz,  is  not  unknown,  and  interpreted  by  them  to  mean  "Forty 
Girls,"  in  reference  to  their  legendary  descent  from  forty  young  women  and  a 
red  dog.  They  are  divided  into  four  hordes :  the  Great  Horde  (Ulu-Yuz),  the 
oldest,  chiefly  south  of  Lake  Balkash  and  near  the  Tian-shan ;  the  Middle  Horde 
(Urta-Yuz),  mainly  in  the  low  hilly  region  between  the  Aralo-Caspian  and  Ob 
basins ;  the  Bukeyevskaya,  or  Inner  Horde,  in  the  Orenburg  steppes ;  the  Little 
Horde  (Kachi-Yuz),  stretching  westwards  far  into  European  Russia.  In  spite  of 
its  name  this  horde  is  by  far  the  most  important  in  numbers,  socially  and  politi- 
cally. As  with  the  Turkomans,  the  aoytiZy  or  confederacy,  is  divided  into  secondary 
groups,  and  these  into  clans  and  families  comprising  from  five  to  fifteen  tents  each. 
Each  of  these  auh,  or  little  communities,  lives  in  absolute  independence,  reluctantly 
acknowledging  the  supreme  control  of  the  Russians,  but  recognising  no  other 
authority  except  that  of  the  heads  of  families  and  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  them- 
selves to  settle  their  differences.  The  Russians  are  satisfied  with  imposing  a  tax 
of  about  five  shillings  per  tent ;  but  they  nnd  some  difficulty  in  discovering  all 
the  encampments  hid  away  in  the  hollows,  between  sand  dunes,  amongst  the 
reedy  marshes,  or  imder  cover  of  the  forests,  and  the  camping  grounds  they  come 
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upon  are  often  found  abandoned  by  tbe  tribes  migrating  to  and  fro  with  the 
seasons.  Hence  the  oJBciul  returns  are  always  under  the  truth,  although  fresh 
defaulters  yearly  come  to  light.  In  1837,  the  first  year  of  the  impost,  15,500 
tents  only  could  be  discovered  in  Orenburg,  but  these  had  increased  in  1846  to 
67,280,  and  in  1862  to  upwards  of  15-3,000.  In  1872  the  firat  census  taken  in 
the  provinces  of  Turgai  and  Uralak  returned  605,000  nomads,  and  the  Buke- 
yevskaya  horde,  west  of  the  Ural  River,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  160,000  to 
over  200,000  souls. 

Being  without  chiefs,  all  the  Kirghiz  consider  themselves  as  more  or  less 
nobles.  When  two  meet  together,  the  first  question  ia,  "IrVho  are  your  seven 
ancestors  ?  "  and  all,  down  to  the  children  eight  years  old,  can  repeat  in  reply 
their  genealogies  to  the  seventh  generation.  Those  on  whom  the  Russians  have 
conferred  certain  privileges,  and  whom  they  have  made  "  sultans,"  without,  how- 
ever, exempting  them  from  the  poll  tax,  are  surrounded  by  a  rifi-raff  of  Teleguts, 
or  refugees,  strangers,  and  slaves,  forming  bands  of  armed  retainers  during  the 
former  intestine  wars,  and  who  now  tend 

their  masters'  flocks  and  till  his  land.     This  ^'b-  122.-A  Wealth,  K.uqi 

class  is  much  despised  by  the  free  nomads, 
and  is  excluded  from  all  clanship,  living 
apart  from  the  tribe  in  separate  camps  with 
their  masters,  who  are  cqualy  hated  by  the 
people.  The  i/w,  or  "  elders,"  are  the  judges 
elected  by  the  clan,  to  whom  all  apjjcal  for 
a  settlement  of  their  disputes.  Each  tribe 
is  distinguished  by  a  particular  rallying 
crj'  used  by  the  members  in  their  festive 
and  hostile  gatherings. 

The  Kirghiz  language,  which  is  spoken 
with   great  uniformity   by   all    the   tribes, 

is  of  pure  T&rki  stock,  unaffDcti-d  by  foreign  influences,  beyond  a  few 
Mongol,  Arab,  and  Persian  words.  In  the  north  Russian  has  already  made  some 
encroachment  on  its  domain,  and  the  Orenburg  Kirghiz  even  converse  in  this 
language.  But  the  Slav  colonists  have  probably  borrowed  more  in  their  colloquial 
speech  from  the  nomads  than  these  have  from  their  conquerors.  Of  all  the 
Kirghiz  tribes,  the  Eipchaps  of  the  Middle  Horde  seem  to  have  best  preserved 
their  original  tj'po,  ancient  usages,  and  purity  of  speech.  The  origin  of  the  race, 
has  been  much  discussed  by  ethnologists,  some  of  whom  have  even  regarded  them 
as  Aryan  Scythians  like  those  of  the  Euxine  shores.  But  their  most  marked 
afiiniticR  are  now  with  the  Mongols  and  Tatars,  with  whom  they  form  one 
lingui.stic  group.  They  have  squat  ligures,  short  thick  necks,  sqmll  and  oblique 
eyes,  scant  beard,  tawny  or  dirty  brown  complexion.  Obesity  is  common  amongst 
the  Orenburg  tribes,  and  is  considered  by  the  nobles  as  a  sort  of  distinctive  mark 
enhancing  their  dignity.  They  are  mostly  very  robust,  but  indolent  and  soft 
uncouth,  and  heavy  in  their  carriage,  and  slightly  bandy-legged  from  passing 
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half  their  time  in  the  saddle.  Like  the  Xogai  Tatars,  they  arc  often  dull  and 
morose,  and  few  amongst  them  have  the  courtesy,  heartiness,  and  goo*l-humour  of 
the  Bashkira,  or  the  defiant  look  of  the  Turkomans.  In  their  songs  the  women 
celebrate  the  indolence  of  the  men  and  their  own  lalwrious  life.  Accustomed 
to  regular  work,  they  are  generally  more  graceful  than  the  men,  whom  fhey  also 
fiurpass  in  moral  qualities.  On  feast  days  they  love  to  dock  themselves  in  high 
velvet  or  brocaded  caps  adorned  with  plaques  of  metal,  pearls,  and  cmbroideir, 

and  prolong  their  tresses  to 
Fig.  laa.-A  KiBOHiz  Woman.  tlie     ground    by     means    of 

.-.    -.  ribbons  and  horsehair.    They 

use  i-ougeand  other  cosmetics 
even  more  freely  than  Euro- 
IK'aii  women. 

The  wtepije  Kirghiz  arc 
essentially  iiomads,  shifting 
their  quarters  on  the  slightest 
pretext,  a  bad  omen,  a  storm, 
and  the  like.  In  1820  most 
of  the  Astrakhan  tribes  left 
their  camping  grounds  in 
order  to  return  to  Asia,  on 
tbe  simple  report  that  the 
Goveniment  was  preparing 
to  have  their  census  taken. 
Even  the  "sultans"  have 
declined  to  occupy  the  fixed 
dwellings  erected  for  them, 
and  continue  to  live  in  tents, 
locking  up  all  their  valuable 
effects  in  the  houses,  for  all 
alike  feel  that  a  sedentary 
life  in  settled  abodes  would 
eventually  entail  loss  of  freedom.  The  Kirghiz  yurt,  like  those  <if  the  Ealmuks  and 
the  Turkoman  kibitkas,  is  a  simple  framework  of  wood,  covcn-d  with  red  cloth  for 
same  oi  the  "sultans,"  with  white  felt  for  the  wealthy,  and  with  ordinarj'  felt  for 
the  common  folk,  the  very  poor  substituting  for  felt  bark  of  trees,  reed,  or  grass 
matting.  In  half  an  hour  a  whole  a&l  has  \'anishcd,  migrating  northwards  in 
summer  and  southwards  in  winter. 

The  Kirghiz-Kazaks  lack  the  warlike  spirit  of  their  Turkoman  kinsmen. 
Nevertheless  they  long  resisted  the  Slav  invaders,  and  even  when  accepting  the 
Czar's  supremacy  in  li''i4,  they  fancied  tlioy  were  merely  perfonning  an  idle 
formality.  Hence,  when  they  found  that  the  Bussions  meant  it  seriously,  the 
war  was  renewed,  and  lasted  intermittently  for  over  a  century.  A  last  revolt 
took  place  in  1870,  when   they  destroyed  a  Eussian  Tillage  and   besieged   Fort 
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Alexandrovsk.  But  they  are  naturally  of  a  peaceful  temperament,  and  their 
occasional  baraniaHy  or  armed  forays,  are  usually  restricted  to  horse-stealing. 
Their  arms  are  chiefly  used  in  the  chase,  of  which  they  are  excessively  fond, 
eagerly  pursuing  the  steppe  wolf,  and  training  the  falcon,  viJture,  and  even 
the  royal  eagle  to  capture  the  quarry.  But  the  emplojTnent  of  the  eagle  is  not 
unattended  with  danger,  for  when  they  lose  sight  of  the  wolf  or  fox,  these  birds 
will  swoop  dov^-n  on  their  master  instead,  striking  him  from  the  saddle,  burying 
their  talons  in  his  flesh,  and  tearing  out  his  eyes. 

The  Eazaks  call  themselves  Sunnites,  but  are  such  strangers  to  all  fanaticism 
that  they  might  just  as  well  pass  for  Shamanists  or  pagans.  Some  will  even  tell 
the  inquiring  traveller  that  they  do  not  know  to  what  religion  they  belong. 
They  have  become  Mohammedans  only  since  their  contact  with  the  Russians, 
who  have  mainly  contributed  to  make  them  followers  of  the  Prophet  by  taking 
the  fact  for  granted.  Still  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  remain  what  they  always 
were,  while  .'»ccepting  the  elements  of  terror  from  all  the  surrounding  religions. 
Their  Mohammedanism  consists  chiefly  in  hating  Christians  and  the  Shiah 
heretics,  and  in  belie\'ing  themselves  privileged  to  rob,  plunder,  and  even 
slaughter  them.  Their  religious  practices  have  othen^'ise  little  to  do  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran.  They  dread  especially  the  evil  eye,  and  never  fail  to 
deck  the  head  of  the  young  camel  in  party-coloured  ribbons  in  order  to  protect  him 
from  evil  influences.  Everything  is  construed  into  an  omen  for  good  or  evil — 
the  fall  of  a  thread  on  a  black  or  white  stone,  the  red  or  yellow  hue  of  the  flame 
from  oil  throA^Ti  on  the  fire,  and  the  like.  They  endeavour  to  conjure  the  wicked 
spirits  by  sacrifices  or  the  offering  of  hair,  rags  or  ribbons  attached  to  reeds, 
bushes  or  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground.  In  the  mountains  they  also  suspend  shreds 
of  garments  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  shading  the  medicinal  springs.  When 
setting  out  on  a  journey  or  warlike  expedition  they  sew  to  the  back  of  their  hats 
one  or  two  little  bags  containing  written  prayers,  intended  at  once  to  give  them 
luck  and  inspire  them  xinth  courage. 

Of  all  Mohammedan  practices  polygamy  has  been  most  readily  accepted,  not 
by  the  masses,  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  more  than  once  the  ka/ifn,  or  price  of  a 
spouse,  but  by  the  wealthy  o^^-ners  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  live  stock.  As 
amongst  most  barbarous  peoples,  the  formality  of  a  sham  aMuction  is  still  kept  up 
here  and  there.  But  girls  are  often  really  carried  off  as  the  prize  of  war.  They  are 
sought  especially  amongst  the  Kalmuks  of  the  Tian-shan,  for  the  Eazaks  are  by 
tradition  exogjimous,  seeking  alliances  outside  the  tribe  or  race,  a  circumstance 
which  sufficiently  explains  the  striking  physical  resemblance  between  them  and 
their  Mongolian  neighbours.  The  old  customs  associated  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead  are  still  maintained  in  fidl  vigour.  The  mourning  rites,  including  much 
wailing  and  weeping,  are  renewed  on  the  fortieth,  and  again  on  the  hundredth  day 
of  the  funeral,  on  the  first,  and  lastlv  on  the  ninth  anniversan'.  The  relatives  beat 
their  breasts  and  utter  lamentations  night  and  morning  before  a  "lay  figure" 
dressed  in  the  garments  of  the  departed.  The  funeral  mounds  on  the  crests  of  the 
hills,  marked  by  spears  with  horsehair  banners,  are  objects  of  great  respect.     Some 
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hills  are  entirely  covered  with  pyramids,  turrets,  domes,  porticos,  and  other  monu- 
ments in  honour  of  the  dead.  These  monuments  will  sometimes  take  the  form  of 
cradles  for  infants,  or  of  the  tents  in  which  their  parents  lived.  Numerous  barrows 
occur  also  on  the  open  steppe,  one  of  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  Turgai,  is  106 
feet  high  and  966  feet  round.  At  these  places  the  people  make  their  genuflexions, 
offering  clothes,  provisions,  and  money  to  their  departed  friends.  These  gifts  are 
appropriated  by  the  poor  wayfarers  as  presents  from  the  dead;  but  they  are 
themselves  expected  to  make  some  slight  offering  in  return. 

Although  in  the  general  development  of  human  culture  husbandry  is  regarded 
as  an  advance  upon  the  pastoral  state,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Kirghiz. 
Amongst  them  the  farm  labourer  is  a  person  fallen  from  a  better  position,  who  has 
lost  all  the  pleasures  of  life  and  freedom.  Most  of  them  are  still  nomads,  and 
those  who  are  compelled,  for  want  of  herds,  to  till  the  land  about  the  Russian  can- 
tonments in  the  second  generation  relinquish  the  name  of  Kazak,  dress  in  the 
Russian  fashion,  and  call  themselves  Christians.  Along  the  outskirts  of  the 
Kirghiz  domain  the  Russian  traders  get  the  natives  into  their  power  by  means  of 
loans  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  and  their  example  finds  faithful  imitators  in 
the  interior  of  the  steppe  amongst  the  "  khans,"  or  wealthy  Kazaks.  Some  of 
these  khans  are  owners  of  hundreds  of  camels,  thousands  of  horses,  and  as  many 
as  20,000  sheep.  The  homed  cattle  introduced  since  about  1750  are  rather 
less  numerous,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  climate.  In  1872  the  live  stock  included 
altogether  120,000  camels,  1,720,000  horses,  600,000  oxen,  2,000,000  sheep,  and 
180,000  goats. 

TTnacclimatized  animals  perish  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  The  attempts 
to  introduce  the  Baktrian  dromedary  have  failed,  the  two-humped  camel  alone 
thriving  on  these  steppes.  The  sheep,  all  of  the  fat-tailed  breed,  are  usually  so 
strong  and  tall  that  the  children  amuse  themselves  by  moimting  them.  The  flocks 
are  always  guided  by  a  few  goats,  and  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  before  the 
streams  are  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  their  weight,  hundreds  sometimes  perish 
in  the  attempt  to  follow  their  light-footed  leaders.  The  Kirghiz  horse,  though  of 
sorry  appearance,  does  his  50  and  even  60  miles  a  day  at  a  trot,  eats  what  he  can 
pick  up,  sleeps  on  the  sands,  and  resists  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  their 
haigaSy  or  races,  the  Kirghiz  and  Kalmuk  jockeys  easily  do  12  miles  in  half  an 
hour,  and  some  riders  have  been  known,  by  relays  of  horses,  to  cover  180  miles  in 
34  hours.  The  finer  breeds,  karaba'ir,  or  "  half  blood,"  and  argnnuih,  or  "  full 
blood,"  have  less  staying  powers. 

The  Kara-Kirghiz,  or  Buruts,  numbering  from  350,000  to  400,000  on  both 
slopes  of  the  Tian-shan,  differ  but  slightly  in  type,  speech,  and  customs  from  their 
steppe  kindred.  Nevertheless  they  are  evidently  more  affected  by  Mongol  influ- 
ences, and  are  not  to  be  distinguished  physically  from  the  Kalmuks.  Most  of 
their  women  are  regarded  by  the  Russians  as  very  ugly.  They  do  not  veil  their 
features,  and  on  gala  days  wear  a  head-dress  like  that  of  their  Turkoman  sisters,  \ 

covered  with  coins  and  medals,  and  making  a  jingling  noise  at  every  step.     Of 
drunken  and  dirty  habits,  they  never  wa§h,  and  merely  wipe  their  kitchen  utensils 
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with  the  finger,  for  fear  of  "  wilful  waste."  The  Buruts  are  altogether  ruder  and 
more  ignorant  than  the  steppe  Kirghiz,  but  have  the  reputation  of  being  more 
honest  and  open.  Ifotwithstanding  their  present  debased  condition  they  seem  to 
have  been  formerly  a  civilised  jjeople,  and  the  Chinese  speak  of  the  "  Ki-si-li- 
tzi "  as  a  powerful  industrious  nation  in  commercial  relations  with  distant  lands. 
But  multitudes  were  swept  south  and  west  by  the  waves  of  migration,  and  those 
who  remained  behind  were  gradually  driven  to  the  upland  valleys.  Then  came 
the  Russians,  who  exterminated  all  the  Siberian  steppe  Kirghiz  east  of  the 
Irtish.  Of  their  old  civilisation  they  have  retained  several  industries,  and  they 
can  still  build  windmills,  forge  iron,  and  weave  fine  materials.  Though  lacking 
the  aristocratic  vanity  of  the  Kazaks,  their  manapSy  or  chiefs,  have  acquired  great 
power  in  some  tribes,  disposing  even  of  the  lives  of  their  ^subjects.  The  memory 
of  their  past  glories  has  not  quite  perished,  and  their  poets  and  improvisatori  still 
sing  of  the  heroes  {^batir^  who  pierced  a  thousand  men  at  a  spear's  thrust,  and 
raised  up  the  mountain  on  which  slumbered  their  bride.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  discover  in  these  songs  the  fragments  of  epic  poems,  and  some  of  their 
invocations  breathe  a  Vedic  spirit. 

"  0,  thou  on  high.  Lord  of  heaven !  thou  who  causest  the  verdure  to  spring 
from  the  ground,  and  the  leaves  from  the  tree ;  thou  who  clothest  the  bones  with 
flesh  and  the  head  with  hair,  heaven,  who  hast  given  birth  to  the  stars ! 

"  You,  rulers  sixty,  who  have  given  us  father,  and  thou,  Pai  Ulguen,  who  hast 
given  us  mother  I 

"  Give  us  cattle,  give  us  bread,  give  a  chief  to  the  house,  give  us  a  blessing !  " 

The  Kara- Kirghiz  are  divided  into  many  tribes.  Those  of  the  west  are 
grouped  under  the  collective  name  of  On,  or  "  Right,"  those  of  the  Tian-shan 
slopes  forming  the  Sol,  or  "  Left "  branch.  The  latter  arc  in  close  contact  with 
the  Tian-shan  Kalmuks,  partly  descended  from  those  who  escaped  from  the 
Astrakhan  steppes  in  1771,  and  large  nimibers  of  whom  perished  on  the  route. 
Vanquished  by  the  Kirghiz  in  a  battle  fought  south  of  Lake  Ikilkhash,  the 
Kalmuks  took  refuge  in  the  Eastern  Tian-shan  valleys  by  the  side  of  their  kins- 
men, the  Torgs,  or  Torguts,  Buddhists  like  themselves,  and  of  kindred  speech. 
The  Asiatic  Kalmuks  differ  little  from  their  European  brethren.  They  have  the 
same  flat  face,  narrow  oblique  eyes,  pale  lips,  sad  smile,  massive  frame.  The 
women  of  manv  tribes  dve  their  teeth  black.  The  Kahnuks  have  trained  the  ox 
as  a  beast  of  burden  and  for  the  saddle.  Xo  pef»plc  have  suffered  more  from  the 
ravages  of  small-pox.  A  family  attacked  in  winter  is  a  family  lost,  and  should 
any  one  enter  the  tent  unguardedly  he  gets  drunk  on  brandy,  while  his  friends 
drive  the  evil  one  out  of  his  body  with  scourges.  The  Kalmuks  pay  little  heed  to 
the  dead,  seldom  bur}'ing  them,  and  usually  .lea^'ing  the  bodies  to  be  devoured  by 
the  camp  dogs. 

The  Taranchis  and  Dcngaxs. 

In  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Hi  the  predominant  people  are  the  Taranchis,  an 
agricultural  nation  of  T(irki  stock,  but  evidently  largely  affected  by  Aryan  elements. 
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They  are  descended  from  Kashgarian  colonists  settled  here  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
middle  of  last  centurj'.  Although  nominal  Mussulmans,  they  have  little  know- 
ledge of  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  the  women  never  veil  their  features.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hi  basin  except  a  fcwHussians  came  originally  innn  Chinese 
territory  in  the  south  and  east.  The  best  known  are  the  Dunguns,  who  dwell 
chiefly  in  the  towns.  The  Solons,  descended  from  military  Tungus  colonists 
settled  here  in  the  eighteenth  century,  are  dying  out  from  the  effects  of  opium. 
The  Sibos,  or  Shiboa,  who  formed  with  the  Solons  an  army  of  eight "  banners,"  were 
of  pure  Manchu  stock,  but  have  now  become  much  mixed  nith  native  elements. 
This  region  of  Kulja  has  in  modem  times  been  the  scene  of  the  most  frightful 
massacres,  often  ending  in  the  extermination  of  whole  races.     In  17<J8  the  Manchus 

Fig.    121.— POPILATIONS    OF   TKB    lu   BjUII«. 
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are  said  to  have  put  to  death  all  the  Kalmuks  of  the  Hi  plain  without  distinction 
ol  age  or  sex.  Uvor  a  million  human  beings  appear  to  have  perished  on  this  occa- 
sion. A  century  afterwards  the  Taranchis  and  Dungans,  introduced  by  the 
Manchus  to  replace  tho  Kalmuks,  avenged  on  their  masters  the  blood  thoy  had 
caused  to  flow.  A  civil  war,  in  which  no  prisoner  was  spared,  raged  between  the 
colonists  and  their  rulers,  ending  in  1865  with  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
Manchus,  Solons,  and  Shibos,  the  young  women  alone  escaping.  Populous  cities 
were  changed  to  heaps  of  ruins,  and  according  to  the  native  accounts  nearly 
2,000,000  perished  altogether.  \Vhen  the  Taranchi  and  Dungan  rule  succeeded 
to  the  Chinese  no  more  than  130,000  people  remained  in  the  formerly  populous 
valley  of  the  III 
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The  TTzbegs. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Ruseiana  in  the  Sir  and  Amu  basins  the  political 
supremacy  in  the  civilised  stutes  belonged  to  the  U/liegs  of  Tflrki  stock,  npcaking 
the  Jagutai  or  Uigur,  one  of  the  most  polished  laiiguuges  of  the  Tatar  family.  But 
of  the  million  Uzbeg^  dwelling  in  the  jVrulo-Caspian  lands  a  large  portion  are 
certainly  mixed  with  Iranian  elements,  as  shown  by  their  featuroa,  carriage,  and 
character.  From  Ferghana  to  Khiva,  and  thence  to  Afghan  Turkestan,  the  contrast 
between  the  different  tribes  culling  themselves  TJzbegH  is  often  as  great  as  between 
different  races.  The  most  striking  trait  of  those  crossed  with  Persians  is  the  full 
Iranian  beard  associated  with  the  flat 

features  and  oblique  eyes  of  the  Tflrki  Fig.  I2d.— Sahte  Type. 

race. 


The  TJzbegs  claim  descent  from  the 
famous  Golden  Horde,  bo  named 
aplMireiitly  from  the  gold  leaf  covering 
the  poles  of  tlie  royal  tent.  But  the 
Mongol  and  Tatar  elements  had  evidently 
long  been  intermingled  in  their  race. 
Tlic  famous  Uigurs,  from  whom  they 
take  their  present  speech,  form  probably 
the  chief  Tatar  element  in  the  Uzbeg 
pni)ulalioiis  of  the  present  day.  The 
national  name  means  "  freeman,"  unless 
it  comes  from  one  of  their  rulers  of  the 
Jenghis  Khan  djTiasty,  by  whom  they 
were  converted  to  Islam  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  But  such  ns  they 
are,  the  Uzbcgs  still  present  a  nuirked 
contrast,  on  tho  one  hand  with  the 
pure   nomads   of   the  country,   on   the 

other  with  the  completely  sedentarj'  Arj-ana,  Formerly  more  civilised  and 
agricultural  than  at  present,  they  have  again  partly  returned  to  the  nomad 
Ktate,  some  even  jMissing  the  whole  year  in  a  tont  set  up  in  the  garden,  and 
using  their  house  as  a  granary.  Still  divided  into  tribes  and  clans,  some  bearing 
the  same  name  as  those  of  the  Kirghiz,  they  reckon  as  port  of  their  nation  certain 
clans  which  might  equally  be  claimed  by  the  Kani-Kirghiz.  Such  are  the  Turuks,  or 
Turks,  of  Ferghana,  possibly  the  near  kinsmen  of  tho.<e  of  like  name  who  have  risen 
to  such  historical  importance  farther  west.  Of  all  the  Uzbeg  tribes  the  Manghits, 
to  whom  belong  tho  Khans  of  Bokhara,  claim  to  be  the  oldest  and  noblest.  They 
are  zealous  Sunnites,  and  nearly  all  the  "  saints,"  as  well  as  the  brigands,  over 
nine-ten  thsof  the  entire  population,  are  Uzbegs.  Yet  the  MoUahs,  or  sacerdotal  class, 
ai-e  nearly  all  Tajiks,  CBpccially  in  the  Zarafshan  district.  Although  the  political 
masters  of  the  country  for  centuries,  the  Uzbegs  have  remained  honest ;  nd  upright 
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compared  with  the  Iraniana,  who  fonn  the  hulk  of  the  ofBcials  and  tax-gatherers. 
The  contrast  between  the  character  of  the  two  races  is  illustrated  by  the  legend  of  a 
princcaa,  who  had  promised  her  hand  to  whoever  of  her  two  suitors  should  dig  an 
irrigation  canal  across  the  Bek-pok-dala  steppe.  The  Uzbeg  set  to  work  honestly, 
and  continued  f«  dig  till  he  came  to  a  cascade,  which  is  still  shown.  But  ho  lacked 
the  time  to  finish  the  work.  The  Tajik  took  things  more  easily.  Before  the 
appointed  day  he  had  spread  reed  matting  over  the  surface  of  the  desert,  and  when 
the  princess  ascended  her  tower  to  see  the  waters  of  the  canal  sparkling  in  the 
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distance  he  showed  her  his  work  ghttering  in  the  sun.  The  unsuccessful  rival  in 
despair  hurkil  his  spade  into  the  air,  and  in  its  fall  the  instnmicnt  cleaved  his  head 
from  his  body. 

The  Sartes,  T.uiks,  and  Galciias. 

The  loss  of  political  power  will  probably  tend  to  bring  the  TJzbega  into  closer 
contact  with  the  Sartes,  and  in  aomc  places  even  blend  them  into  one  nationality. 
The  Sartes  are  a  mixed  people,  in  wh<ira  the  Iranian  clement  prevails.  The  term, 
however,  has  a  social  rather  than  an  ethnical  meaning,  all  the  settled  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  and  villages  except  the  cultured  Tajiks  being  called  Sartes,  irre- 
spective of  their  origin.  Some  writers  even  include  the  Tajiks  in  this  class,  which 
would  thus  comprise  all  the  civic  population  of  Turkestan.  "  When  a  stranger 
presents  himself  and  eats  your  bread  call  him  a  Tajik ;  when  he  is  gone  you  may 
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call  Lira  a  Sarte."  Such  is  the  local  etiquette  in  the  matter.  As  soon  as  the 
Kirghiz  or  Uzbeg  nomud  settles  in  a  town  his  ehjldrea  become  Sartes.  The  term 
is  alao  applied  to  the  Mozang  or  sedentary  Gipsies,  as  opposed  to  the  Lull,  or  nomad 
Gipsies,  and  to  the  Kurama  of  various  stock — TJzbeg,  Eazak,  Eara-Knlpak — settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taehkcnd.  Most  of  the  Ferghana  people  call  themselvea 
Euram,  or  "  confused,"  or  "  mixed,"  so  conscious  are  they  of  their  varied  origin. 
The  language  of  the  Sartes  varies  with  the  locality — T&rki  in  Ferghana  and  Kulja, 
Persian  in  Khojend  and  Samarkand.  Kepresenting  the  mixed  element  in  these 
regions,  the  Sartes  are  increasing  most  rapidly,  and  although  now  despised  by  thoe9 
of  purer  race,  are  destined  ultimately 
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to  prevail.  The  Kirghiz,  making  a  play 
of  words  with  their  name,  call  them 
Sarf-if,  or  "  Yellow  Dogs,"  and  would 
feel  dishonoured  by  an  alliance  with 
them.  They  have  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  Jews  in  character,  and  even  in 
features,  mid  fully  deserve  their  name, 
if  it  reuUy  meaus  "  broker,"  although, 
aeeordiug  to  Lerch,  it  has  simply  the 
sense  of  "  citizen,"  Like  the  Jews,  also, 
they  arc  fond  of  instruction,  and  are 
far  more  enlightened  than  the  Uzbegs. 
They  are  gradually  turning  to  agricul- 
ture and  re<^'laiming  the  uplands,  and, 
according  to  Fedehenko,  their  colonies 
thrive  boat. 

The  Arj'an  race  is  represented  in 
Turkestan  mainly  by  the  Tajiks,  kinsmen 
of  those  who,  under  the  name  of  Tatps, 
dwell  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Caspian. 
The  word  Tajik,  meaning  "Crowned," 
sciins  to  show  that  when  so  named  the  race 
held  the  political  supremacy.  It  still 
belongs  to  them  from  the  economic  point 

of  view,  for  most  of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  landed  proprietors  belong  to  this 
ela.ts.  In  several  districts  they  call  themselves  Pareivan — that  is,  Persians ;  and  they 
are  really  Iranians,  differing  but  slightly  from  those  of  Persia,  and  even  their  speech 
is  but  little  affected  by  Tflrki,  Arabic,  or  Mongol  elements.  Nevertheless  their 
fmmc  is  somewhat  more  massive  than  that  of  the  Persian  proper,  while  the  type  of 
fcalurL-s  remains  inach  the  same.  They  have  a  long  head  and  high  brow,  expressive 
eyi^  shadtKl  by  dark  eyebrows,  finely  chiselled  nose,  florid  complexion,  full  brown 
hair  and  beard.  Those  of  the  Upper  Oxns  vaDey  boar  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  KashmiriiinH.  The  Tajiks  form  evidently  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of 
Turkestan,  wliei'e  all  who  pride  themselves  on  polite  manners  endeavour  to  imitate 
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their  speech.     But  beneath  the  exterior  culture  are  concealed  many  social  vices — 
avarice,  rapacity,  gambling,  and  licentious  morals. 

The  Galchas,  agricultural  highlanders  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pamir,  in 
Kohistan,  Wakhan,  Karateghin,  Shignan,  Darvaz,  and  Badakshan,  are  also  of 
Iranian  stock,  but  of  a  purer  type  than  the  Tajiks.  Their  chiefs  claim  descent  from 
Alexander,  and  the  people  from  the  armies  of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  they  are 
noted  especially  for  their  broad  head,  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  their  slightly 
arched  nose,  and  firm  lips.  De  Ujfalvy  has  met  with  some  closely  resembling  the 
Celtic  peasantry  of  Savoy.  Of  the  five  Kohistan  tribes  four  are  able  to  converse 
together,  while  the  fifth,  the  Yagnaubs  of  the  Yagnaub  valley,  have  a  distinct 
Aryan  speech,  imintelligible  to  the  others.  The  Galchas  contrast  favourably 
with  the  Sartes  and  Tajiks  in  their  simple  habits  and  upright  character.  Amongst 
them  hospitality  is  a  sacred  duty,  and  every  village  contains  a  house  reserved  for 
strangers.  Slavery  has  never  existed  in  any  Galcha  land,  where  all  are  alike  free 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  self-government.  Although  polygamy  is  authorised  by 
their  religion,  they  seldom  have  more  than  one  wife.  Still  women  are  not  con- 
sidered the  equals  of  the  men,  and  of  the  inheritance  the  sons  take  two-thirds,  the 
daughters  one-third  only. 

The  Tajik  Mussulmans  of  Upper  Turkestan  have  preserved  some  traces  of  the 
old  fire-worship,  and  it  was  probably  through  them  that  certain  practices  associated 
with  this  cult  have  been  propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Siberia.  During  the  feast 
of  the  tire  or  sim  bonfires  are  kindled  like  those  of  the  Bal-tinne  in  Ireland, 
supposed,  like  them,  to  purify  all  passing  through  the  flames.  The  sick  make  the 
round  of  the  fire  and  pass  over  it  thrice,  and  when  too  weak  to  do  this  they  fix  their 
gaze  on  the  flames  while  being  exorcised.  Amongst  most  of  the  Galchas  lights  must 
not  be  blown  out,  and  torches  are  kept  burning  round  the  cradle  of  the  new-bom  and 
the  couch  of  the  dying.  Here  and  there  along  the  banks  of  the  Panja,  or  southern 
branch  of  the  Upper  Oxus,  are  still  to  be  seen  certain  towers  attributed  to  the 
Zard&shti,  or  Fire-worshippers. 

To  the  numerous  races  of  this  region  have  recently  been  added  some  Great 
Russians,  Little  Russians,  Poles,  and  other  Slavs.  Though  numbering  scarcely  a 
tenth  of  the  population,  the  political  supremacy  of  their  race  secures  for  them  all 
influence  out  of  all  proportion  with  their  numbers.  Yet,  apart  from  the  military 
element,  the  Russian  colonists  proper  have  hitherto  played  a  very  subordinate  part 
in  the  development  of  the  land.  The  Cossacks  have  even  become  more  assimilated 
to  the  Kirghiz  than  these  to  their  conquerors.  In  many  places  they  have  adopted 
the  dress  and  habits  of  the  natives,  even  dwelling  like  them  in  tents. 

Nevertheless  the  Russitication  of  these  races  has  already  begun  at  certiiin  points, 
usually  the  farthest  removed  from  Europe.  To  the  Cossack  soldiery  occupying 
isolated  stanitzas  in  the  Tian-shan  highlands  have  here  and  there  succeeded  free 
colonists  engaged  in  reclaiming  the  land.  A  peasant  from  the  centre  of  Russia, 
sent  in  1865  by  his  commune  to  explore  the  Issik-kul  districts,  settled  there,  and 
in  two  years  was  joined  by  a  hundred  others.  Since  then  fresh  colonies  have  been 
established  in  the  Tian-shan  valleys,  and  the  work  of  the  plundering  Cossacks  has 
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now  been  replaced  by  a  systematic  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Groups  of  Russian  • 
settlers  are  spreading  regidarly  between  the  Irtish  and  Narin  valleys,  and  this  line 
will  doubtless  be  soon  extended  through  Ferghana  towards  the  Western  Pamir 
valleys.  The  Russians  already  form,  from  Caucasia  to  the  Urals  and  thence  to  the 
Tian-shan,  a  complete  semicircle  round  the  Turkestan  popidations,  and  this  zone 
grows  yearly  broader  and  longer.  Kirghiz  and  Turkomans,  Uzbegs,  Sartes,  and 
Tajiks,  enclosed  ^^'ithin  the  compass  of  the  advancing  Slav  populations,  must  sooner 
or  later  undergo  the  fate  of  the  Kazan  Tatars,  Chuvashes,  and  Mordvinians  of  the 
Volga. 

VII.— STATES  OF  THE  ARALO-CASPIAN  BASIN. 

I.— BAKTRIANA,  OR  AFGHAN  TURKESTAN. 

The  states  or  provinces  of  this  region  can  have  no  well-defined  frontiers.  A 
plateau  on  the  east,  highlands  on  the  south  and  western  deserts  form  their  natural 
limits,  and  these  limits  advance  or  recede  with  the  abimdance  of  the  snows,  the 
rich  pastures,  the  progress  of  irrigation,  the  encroachments  of  the  sands.  For  a 
portion  only  of  its  course  the  Oxus  serves  as  northern  frontier  to  these  Turkestan 
districts,  here  separating  them  from  Bokhara.  Of  the  populations  of  the  Western 
Pamir  those  in  the  north  are  regarded  as  gravitating  towards  Bokhara,  those  in  the 
south  towards  Afghanistan.  But  above  these  minor  states  there  is  already  cast  the 
double  shadow  of  the  rival  powers  aiming  at  the  supremacy  in  Asia.  Behind 
Bokhara  looms  Russia,  already  mistress  of  that  land ;  beyond  Afghanistan,  England 
reigns  supreme  over  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  intermediate 
region,  although  still  enjojong  a  semi-independent  status,  feel  none  the  less  that 
their  future  destiny  is  involved  in  the  rivalry  of  these  two  powers.  The  diplomatic 
negotiations  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg  had  in  1872-3  provisionally 
arranged  that  the  northern  limits  of  Afghanistan  should  include  north  of  the 
natural  frontiers  formed  by  the  Hindu-Kush  and  its  western  extensions,  the  districts 
of  Wakhan,  Badakshan,  Kunduz,  Khulm,  Balk,  and  Maimene.  The  two  states 
thus  disposed  of  territories  and  peoples  seldom  even  visited  by  European  travellers, 
and  still  but  partially  explored.  While  seizing  the  strategic  points  in  Afghanistan 
near  the  Indian  frontier,  England  naturally  seeks  to  extend  this  state  northwards, 
and  thus  so  far  reduce  the  future  domain  of  Russia.  But  Russia  herself,  pending 
the  complete  conquest  and  assimilation  of  the  already-acquired  possessions,  can 
afford  to  wait.  Geographically  the  Upper  Oxus  and  all  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Iranian  and  Afghan  plateau  belong  to  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin,  and  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Slav  power  cannot  fail  sooner  or  later  to  unite  in  a  single  political 
group  the  various  parts  of  this  vast  region.  During  several  months  of  the  year 
Afghan  Turkestan  is  completely  cut  oflp  from  Afghanistan  proper,  and  thus  remains 
exposed  to  the  free  advance  of  the  Russian  arms. 

The  historical  importance  of  this  region  is  well  known.  Here  are,  west  of  the 
immense  semicircle  of  highlands  and  plateaux  enclosing  the  Chinese  Empire,  the 
first  depressions  affording  a  passage  over  the  great "  divide  "  between  the  north  and 
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nouth  of  the  contincrrit.  Here  pa.«jcd  pilgrinLs,  traders,  migratory  tribes,  and  con- 
quering armies.  Here  converged  the  various  civilisations,  with  their  religions, 
cust^/ms,  and  pnxlucts.  Here  crossed  the  great  highways  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  all 
the  more  imjwrtant  at  a  time  when  the  ocean  highways  were  still  unavailable  for 
the  ccmimercc  of  the  world.  The  routes  connecting  the  Oxus  and  Indus  valleys 
have  further  the  immense  advantage  over  those  between  Turkestan  and  Persia  that 
they  nearly  everjii-here  traverse  cidtivated  and  inhabited  lands,  and  avoid  the  great 
waterless  deserts.  Hence  large  and  opulent  cities  could  not  fail  to  spring  up  along 
the  line  of  these  main  continental  routes.  Here  have  reigned  mighty  rulers  whose 
estates  have  stretched  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Siberian  plains; 
and  whose  capitals  counted  their  inhabitants  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  A  rich 
harvest  of  discoveries  may  be  anticipated  in  these  Asiatic  lands,  destined  possibly 
to  throw  light  on  many  doubtfid  points  in  the  world's  history.  And  in  this  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  continent  rather  than  at  Constantinople  may  we  not  expect 
to  see  ultimately  scJved  the  great  problem  of  political  equilibriimi  between  Europe 
and  Asia  known  as  the  **  Eastern  Question  ?  " 

Wakhan. 

In  the  Oxus  basin  the  easternmost  state  is  Wakhan,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Panja,  or  Sarkad,  the  w>uthom  branch  of  the  Amu,  for  a  distance  of  loO  miles  from 
its  source  on  the  Little  Pamir  to  the  great  bend  of  Ishkashim.  But  this  extensive 
tract  is  so  elevated,  cold,  and  unproductive,  that  it  is  uninhabitable  except  in  the 
sheltered  Hjx>ts  along  the  river  banks.  The  lowest  hamlet  is  no  less  than  9,000,  and 
Hurkarl,  the  highest,  12,000  feet  above  sea-level.  A  few  scattered  dwellings  rising 
still  higlier  are  f>ccupied  in  summer.  The  only  trees  growing  in  these  uplands  are 
willows  and  dwarf  shrubs,  and  nothing  is  cultivated  except  pulse  and  barley.  Fat- 
tailed  she(;p,  however,  Iwsides  yaks  and  other  homed  cattle,  are  reared,  and  the 
people  take  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  the  wild  goat,  deer,  On'spo/i,  and  in  falconry. 

The  Wakhi  people  are  of  mixed  Tajik  and  Uzbcg  stock,  speaking  both  a  Turki 
dialect,  which  is  tlieir  mother  tongue,  and  Persian  with  strangers.  Many  of  them 
are  of  a  handsoine  tyjK},  with  the  delicate  features  of  the  Iranians,  nor  are  light  hair 
and  blu(^  (jyes  by  any  means  rare  amongst  them.  All  are  devout  Shiite  Mussulmans, 
sending  their  tithes  regularly  to  their  spiritual  head  at  Bombay,  though  still  retaining 
tra(!es  of  thcj  old  fire-worsliip  and  of  customs  distinguishing  them  from  other 
MoluunuKHlaiiH.  Tliey  sliow  greater  respect  than  most  Eastern  peoples  towards 
th<nr  woin(»n,  and  tlie  wife  generally  takes  charge  of  the  household  expenditure. 

Korsytli  eHtiiMat(»s  tlie  ]K)j)ulution  at  alxmt  3,000,  which  corresponds  with  a  Russian 
(lociiineni,  according  to  wliicli  there  are  altogether  550  dwellings  in  Wakhan.  The 
country  is  said  to  liave  hinm  fonnerly  much  more  populous,  and  even  recently 
Waklii  ('oloniMts  liave  settled  in  Sirakol  and  Kashgaria.  But  the  importance  of 
Wakhan  is  obviously  du(\  nni  to  its  inhabitants,  but  to  its  geographical  position  on 
tlie  main  nnito,  ])ctw(M»n  the  Aralo-Caspian  and  Tarim  basins.  Through  this  valley 
li(»s  tlie  easiest  npproac^h  to  the  Pamir,  followed  of  late  years  by  Wood,  Forsyth, 
Oordoii.aud  otluTs,  jirobably  in  the  footsteps  of  Marco  Polo.     Comparatively  easy 


parses   i^ed  throur^liout  the  a  ear  \y\  the  K  rphi?  ai  A  nat  \  «  load  southwards  across 
the  Jlmdu  Kush  to  Ch  tnil  and  Kanjud     that  is   to  the  T-pixir  ludus  basin.     To 


pnitcct  the  caravan  trade  from  piIla<*o,  strongholds  have  been  erectod  in  this  desolate 
Sarhad  valley,  and  two  well- preserved  towers  are  still  standing  at  Eila-panja,  ot 
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the  "  Five  Forts,"  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  from  the 
Great  and  Little  Pamir.  Here  resides  the  Mir  of  "Wakhan,  who,  like  all  the  other 
chiefs  of  this  region,  claims  descent  from  Alexander  the  Great.  WTien  Wood 
^-isited  the  country  in  18'i8  it  was  practically  independent  of  Badakshan,  a  tributary 
of  Afghanistan.  Before  1873  the  yearly  tribute  consisted  of  slaves,  generally 
obtainc<l  by  border  raids.  The  constant  warfare  resulting  from  this  system  explains 
the  depopulation  of  the  land  and  the  solitude  of  the  Pamir  pastures,  formerly  much 
frequented  by  the  Kirghiz  nomads  in  summer. 

BaD-UvSHAN. 

Since  1869  Badakshan  has  been  dependent  on  Afghanistan,  sending  it  a  yearly 
tribute  of  about  £7,'200  and  500  horses.  But  its  geographical  limits  are  so  clearly 
defined  that  this  state  cannot  fail' to  retain  a  certain  political  importance.  It  is 
separated  from  Chitral  and  Kafiristan  by  the  Hindu-Eush,  here  crossed  by  foot 
passes  only,  at  elevations  of  over  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  area  of  Badakshan 
is  estimated  at  about  8,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  150, 000,  concentrated 
mostly  in  the  lower  valleys  sloping  gently  towards  the  Oxus.  The  Badakshani 
are  nearly  all  Tajiks,  Persian  in  speech,  and  Sunnites  in  religion.  A  few  Uzbegs  and 
other  Turki  peoples  have  settled  in  the  interior,  but  on  the  whole  the  race  has 
preserved  the  purity  of  its  fine  Iranian  type. 

Badakshan  is  diWded  naturalh'  into  two  parts,  an  eastern  section,  bordering  on 
Wakhan  and  traversed  by  the  Panja,  here  trending  northwards,  and  a  western, 
watered  by  the  Kokcha,  or  Euchku,  i>,  "  Green  "  River,  flowing  to  the  Middle  Oxus. 
Southwards  runs  the  crest  of  the  Hiudu-Kush,  crossed  by  the  Nuskan  Pass  (17,000 
feet)  and  the  somewhat  easier  Dora  Pass  (16,000  feet).  The  two  natural  divisions  of 
the  countrj-  are  separated  by  an  elevated  spur  of  the  Hindu-Kush  running  northwards 
to  the  high  plateaux  skirted  by  the  Oxus.  This  ridge  is  usually  crossed  by  a 
diflicult  pass  over  11,000  feet  high,  connecting  the  Eokcha  and  Panja  valleys,  often 
blocked  by  snow,  and  from  the  end  of  autumn  to  the  middle  of  spring  exposed  to 
the  fierce  east  or  "  "Wakhan  "  wind.  The  chief  centre  of  population  in  this  region 
is  the  village  of  Ishkashim,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Panja,  where  it  turns  north- 
wards to  Shignan  and  Roshan.  Ishkashim  thus  lies  at  the  intersection  of  the 
natural  routes  running  east  and  west  and  north  and  south,  and  acquires  additional 
importance  from  the  famous  ruby  mines  situated  19  miles  farther  down  the  river. 
These  gems,  the  more  highly  prized  of  which  are  of  a  fine  rose-red  tint,  were 
formerly  known  as  balas,  or  balais  rubies,  a  word  derived  from  Balakshan,  a  corrupt 
form  of  Badakshan.  The  Emir  of  Eunduz,  ha\'ing  acquired  possession  of  the 
mines  by  conquest,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  wld,  seized  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  sold  them,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  families,  into  bondage.  "When  Wood 
visited  the  district  it  was  still  almast  deserted  and  the  mines  alxmdoned.  But  the 
works  have  since  been  resumed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan. 

South  Badakshan  also  passesses  mines  famous  throughout  the  East,  the 
turquoise  and  lapis  lazuli  deposits  in  the  southern  slojx?s  of  the  Ilindu-Eush,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Eokcha,  in  the  Lajurd,  or  Lazurd  district,  whence  the  terms 
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lasitli  and  azurf.  In  the  Mack  and  white  limeetonc  rocks  the  minee  open  here  and 
there  irregularly  a1>out  1,(J00  feet  above  the  river.  But  none  of  them  run  very  far 
in,  owing  to  the  frequent  subsidence  of  the  galleries,  none  of  which  are  propped 
up.     The  finest  hipis  lazuli  occurs  generally  in  the  black  limestone.     Less  valued 


are  the  nili,  of  a  fine  indigo  colour ;  the  a-vnnni,  a  light  blue ;  and  the  sani,  of  a 
preenish  hue.  The  works  have  been  frequently  interrupted  from  wars  and  other 
causes ;  yet  the  stones  are  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Bokhara,  Kabul,  and  Kashgar 
dealers.     The  nnnual  yield  varies  from  about  1,250  to  2,o00  lbs.  weight.    The 
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Kokclia  basin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  iu  Asia  for  ita  mineral  wealth,  is  usually 
knowu  by  the  name  of  Ilamah-kait,  or  "All  MiiieB,"  for  it  also  coutatus  rich 
copper,  lead,  alum,  sulphur,  and  iron  deposits,  which  have  been  worked  from 
the  remotest  times.  Copper  and  lead  are  likewise  found  in  the  mountaina  farther 
north,  and  in  the  Hoja-Mohammed  chain,  stretebiiig  northwards  to  the  great  bend 
of  the  Oxus.  Several  of  the  mountain  torrouts  also  wash  down  gold  dust.  Thanks 
to  these  resources  and  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  artists  of  the  Hellenic  period 
in  Baktriaua,  the  Badakshani  have  become  the  best  metal-workers  in  the  East. 

Badakshaii  is  also  exceptionally  favoured  by  its  healthy  climate,  the  purity  of 
its  waters,  its  leafy  vegetation  and  fertile  valleys.  Its  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  and 
melons  are  famous  in  all  the  surrounding  lands.  Its  horses,  too,  are  highly  prized 
by  the  Afghan  Government  for  their  strength  and  sure-footeduess,  while  its  sheep 


Fig.  130.— Badakbhan  akd  Kunduz. 
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supply  a  portion  of  the  wool  used  in  weaving  the  wonderful  Kashmir  shawls. 
Herds  of  swine  also  abound  in  the  less  populous  districts ;  yet  with  all  these 
resources  the  people  remain  mostly  miserably  poor,  owing  largely  to  the  still 
prevalent  feudal  system,  the  devastating  wars,  the  raids  of  the  Eunduz  L'zbcgs, 
and  the  heavy  faxes  of  the  Amir  of  Kabul,  aggravated  by  his  local  vassal.  Till 
recently  these  princes  wore  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  seizing  even  travellers 
passing  through  the  country.  Theoretically  "  iniiclels  "  alone  could  be  enslaved,  but 
under  this  term  wore  included  the  Shiah  heretics,  and  many  good  Sunuites  were  often 
compelled  by  torture  to  confess  themselves  followers  of  Ali.  However,  the  exigencies 
of  trade  relieved  the  Hindki  and  Jewish  mei-chants  from  the  risk  of  capture. 

In  spite  of  wars,  oppression,  and  slavery,  the  Badakshan  Tajiks  are  described 
in  flattering  terms  by  the  few  travellers  that  have  visited  the  land.  They  are 
generally  courteous,  respectful  to  their  elders,  and  upright.     The  women,  often  of 
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a  very  fair  type,  are  attractive,  industrious,  good  housen-ives,  and  altLougli 
Mobammodans,  the  poorer,  at  least,  amongst  them  ore  not  obliged  to  go  about 
veiled,  and  enjoy  free  interc^ourse  with  their  friends. 

■  In  Wood's  time  the  capital  of  Badakshan  was  Jilrm,  or  Jorm,  a  group  of 
scattered  hamlets  with  over  1,500  inhabitants.  Faizabad,  the  old  capital,  some 
30  miles  to  the  uorfh-west,  and  also  in  the  Kokcha  valley,  was  then  a  mere  heap  of 
ruins,  with  the  walls  of  a  fortress 
still  standing  on  a  bluff  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  Faizabad  has 
somewhat  revived  since  it  has  again 
become  the  capital,  yet  in  1866  it 
had  only  four  hundred  houses.  The 
country  suffered  much  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Eunduzi  in  18C!) 
and  in  18:Jt?  an  earthquake  dlst^o^ed 
most  of  the  villages  Packs  of  v>  oh  os 
replaced  the  population  of  many 
districts,  and  travellers  did  not 
venture  to  cross  the  land  without 
escorts. 

The  site  is  still  unknown  of  the 
city  of  Itadaksliun  at  one  time  the 
cujiital  of  the  state  and  often 
wrongly  identified  with  taizibad 
It  stood,  probiibh  farllier  east  m 
the  Dasbf-i-bahar  ik  plain  about  the 
confluence  of  the  thrti  ri\  eri  Z  irdeo 
Sargliilan,  and  Vardoj  or  Bidak 
shan.  Here  is,  at  present  a  summer 
residence  of  the  emir  In  the 
western  division  of  the  country  nses 
a  magnificent  peak  south  of  the 
town  of  Meshed,  and  known  as  the 
Takht-i-SuIiman,  or  Solinian  s 
Throne,"  so  called  from  a  king  who 
according  to  the  Iej,end  took  refuge 
here  from  the  scorpions  of  the  plain. 
A  chain  of  hands,  reaching  from  the  ^^^^^^^_^  ^  mn„ 

base  to  the  smnmit  of  the  mountain, 

pas.sed  his  food  up  ;  but  the  scorpions  were  not  to  be  done,  for  one  of  them,  concealing 
himself  in  a  bunch  of  grapes,  was  passed  up  also,  and  thus  contrived  to  inflict  the 
deadly  sting. 

The  present  capital  lies  too  much  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  to  become 
a  large  trading-place.     Rustak,  rendezvous  of  the  Hindki,  Afghan,  and  Bokhara 
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mercliunts,  is  better  situated  on  the  plain,  nomc  25  milce  cu8t  of  the  Kokcba  and 
Oxus  contluoQce,  und  at  the  jimctiou  of  the  Kasbgar,  Cliitral,  Bulkh,  and  Hissar 
caravuu  routes, 

KVXDI'Z    ASD   BaMUX. 

West  of  Bodaksfaan,  the  region  comprised  between  the  Osua  and  tbe  continua- 
tion of   tho  Ilindu-Kuiib  depends  also  (in  AighuniKfan  politioully,  but  a  sharp 
contrast  still  exists  between  tbe  populations  of  both  slopett.     The  comiJarativclv 
easy  passes  connecting  the  Oxus  and  Indus  basins    have  at  all  tiines  attracted 
divers      races      towai'dn      Baktriana. 


Fig.  132— EviNB  or  Dalkh  a 
Scak  I  :  1,300.0 


Through  this  route  tho  Arj'un  invaders 
paHsed  in  prehistoiic  times  towards 
India.  Alexander  also  crossed  the 
Paropainisus,  or  Indian  (.'aucasus,  to 
annex  Sogdiana  to  his  empire.  The 
Mongols  and  kindred  races  followed 
the  same  roiid  from  the  north,  and  in 
subsequent  times  retraced  their  steps 
through  these  pasiwa  from  the  south. 
Here  tho  Afghan  Iranians  have  retained 
the  predominance;  but  in  the  north 
the  Uzbeg  Tatars  have  acquired  the 
political  supremacy,  and  in  all  the 
provinces  west  of  Badakshan  they  now 
form  the  most  numerous  element. 
Lastly,  most  of  the  passes,  including 
that  of  Bamian,  the  most  important  of 
all,  are  guarded  by  the  Hazarahs, 
Shiah  tribes  of  Mongol  stiwk,  but,  since 
thesixtecuth  century,  of  I'ersian  speet^h. 
The  Surgh-ab  river  of  Eunduit, 
known  as  the  Ak-serai,  in  its  lower 
— ^— ^— ^— ^^—  u  Miki.  course  receives  its  first  waters  from  the 

Koh-i-balw,  or  "Father  of  the  Moun- 
tains." One  of  its  bead-streams  rises  at  the  Ilaji-kuk  Pass,  not  tho  lowest,  but  the 
easiest  of  the  "  Indian  Caucasus,"  and  open  seven  months  in  the  your.  East  of  this 
pass,  which  is  better  known  us  the  "  Gate  of  Bamian,"  the  Surgh-ab  skirts  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Ilindu-Kush,  and  here  the  valleys  of  several  of  its  tributaries 
also  lead  to  passes  over  the  muin  range.  From  tbe  comparatively  low  KaQuk  Pass 
the  Indor-ab  flows  west  to  the  8urgh-ab,  and  in  a  distance  of  about  130  miles  between 
the  Ea&uk  and  Ilaji-kak  Passes,  Morkham  enumerates  sixteen  others  over  the  Hindu- 
Eush.  Seen  from  the  depression  in  which  the  Indar-ub  and  Surgh-ab  approach  each 
other,  the  range  appears  in  all  its  majesty,  from  its  dork  base  to  its  suowj'  peaks. 
The  crest  has  an  elevation  of  20,000  feet,  but  with  depressions  of  6,000  ond  even 
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8,300  feet  interrupting  the  snow-line,  which  here  runs  with  remarkable  uniformity 
at  an  altitude  of  about  15,000  feet. 

Through  the  Ilaji-kak  and  Irak  Passes  the  town  of  Bamiau  eonmiunicates 
with  the  Helmand  basin  as  well  as  with  the  Kabul  highlands,  while  through  the 
Chibr  Pass  it  enjoys  direct  communication  with  the  Gos^band  valley,  forming  part 
of  the  Indus  basin.  Bamian  thus  commands  a  great  part  of  Afghanistan,  and  its 
strategic  importance  was  at  all  times  imderstood,  as  shown  by  the  ruins  of  fortifica- 
tions belonging  to  different  epochs,  and  succeeding  each  other  on  the  cliffs  and 
along  the  defiles  of  the  valley.  This  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Paro-Vami,  while  some,  with  C*arl  Bitter,  identify  it  with  the  Alexandria  ad 
Cattcasumy  foundtnl  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  It  acquired  special  importance 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  Eastern  nations.  Amongst  the  ruins  left  by  the 
Mongols  after  the  destruction  of  the  place  in  1220  are  numerous  traces  apj)arently 
of  temples,  as  well  as  of  stupnSf  as  those  religious  monuments  in  the  form  of 
towers  are  called,  which  are  found  in  so  many  regions  visited  by  the  Buddhist 
missionaries.  The  place  itself  has  been  named  But-Bamian,  or  Bamian  "  of  the 
Idols,*'  from  two  rudely  carved  human  figures  representing  the  divinity,  Silsal 
(Sersiil)  and  Shamama.  These  roc»k  figures,  kno>\Ti  also  as  the  Red  and  White 
Idols,  stand  at  a  conspicuous  jwint  on  the  great  highway  of  trade,  migration,  and 
conquest,  and  are  so  large  that  tlie  caravans  find  accommodation  in  the  openings 
let  into  the  skirts  of  their  robes.  According  to  Bums  they  are  120  and  70  feet 
higli  respectively.  The  Hindus  raise  their  hands  in  passing  them,  but  others  pelt 
them  with  stones,  and  the  lower  portions  have  hcon  partly  demolished  by  cannon 
balls.  Most  of  the  j)aintings  decorating  the  figures  have  disappeared,  but  the 
nimbus  round  their  heads  still  remains.  They  are  j)ierced  within  with  stairs  and 
recess(»s,  and  the  adjoining  rocks  are  also  perforatwl  in  every  direction.  A  whole 
l)eoi)le  could  put  up  in  these  **  twelve  thousand ''  galleries,  which  occupy  the  slopes 
of  the  valley  for  a  distancre  of  alx)ut  8  miles.  Isolated  bluffs  are  pierced  with  so 
many  chambers  that  they  look  like  beehives.  Notwithstanding  the  pilfering 
going  on  for  generations,  coins,  rings,  and  other  gold  and  silver  objects  are  still 
found  here.  Some  cuneifonn  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  on  the  rocks,  but  most 
of  the  coins  and  medals,  dating  from  the  Mussulman  period,  bear  Kufic  legends. 
No  traces  have  yet  l)een  met  with  of  the  recumlx^nt  statue  of  Buddha,  1,000  feet 
long,  seen  here  by  the  Chinese  Ilwen-T*sang  in  the  seventh  century. 

Although  billon ging  geographically  to  Turkestan,  Bamian  is  nevertheless 
usually  included  in  Afghanistan  proiK^r.  It  lies  on  the  Surgh-ab,  over  3,000  feet 
Mow  the  Ilaji-kak  Pass,  which  is  itself  12,385  feet  alK>ve  sea-level.  The 
Ak-robat,  or  "  White  ( -aravansi^rai "  Pass,  immediately  north  of  the  town,  and  the 
Kara-kotal,  or  "  Black  Pass,"  in  the  Kara-koh,  or  **  Black  Momitains,"  are  both 
over  10,000  feet,  yet  accessible  to  waggons  and  even  to  artillery.  Between  the  two 
runs  a  small  but  difficult  ridge  known  as  the  Dandan-shikan,  or  "  Teeth- breaker." 
North  of  the  Kara-kotal  the  road  following  the  Khulm  River  traverses  some 
fonnidable  defiles,  interrupted  by  pleasiint  valleys,  the  rocks  skirting  one  of  which 
are   crowned   with   ruined    forts    showing   the    strategical    importance   formerly 
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attached  to  thia  point.  Altogether  these  Dorthem  slopes  of  the  Indian  Caucasus 
ore  more  inviting  and  verdant  than  the  rugged  heights  of  Afghanistan.  But  the 
marshy  plains  at  their  feet,  especially  the  low-lying  Kunduz,  or  Ak-aerai  valley, 
are  amongst  the  most  unhealthy  in  Central  Asia,  "  If  you  want  to  die  go  to  the 
Eunduz,"  says  the  Badakshan  pro- 
verh,  and  of  100,000  Badakshani 
forcibly  removed  hither  by  Murad  Beg 
in  1830,  all  but  6,000  are  said  to  have 
perished  within  eight  years. 

The  town  of  Eunduz  itself,  although 
capital  of  a  state,  even  in  the  time  of 
Murad  Beg  consisted  merely  of  a  few 
hundred  mud  houses,  some  reed  huts, 
and  TJzbeg  tents  scattered  over  gardens, 
wheat-fields,  and  swamps.  Talikhan, 
lying  farther  east  at  the  foot  of  the 
range  between  Eunduz  and  Badak- 
shan, seems  to  have  been  a  far  more 
important  place.  It  held  out  for  seven 
months  against  J^ighis  Ehan,  and 
Marco  Polo  describes  it  as  a  large  city 
and  a  great  com,  fruit,  and  salt  mart. 
The  salt  mountains  whence  it  drew  its 
supplies  lay  to  the  east  and  south-east, 
especially  near  Ak-bulak  in  Badak- 
shan. Here  also  is  the  Lattaband  Pass, 
followed  by  the  caravans  proceeding 
from  Eunduz  to  Badakshan  and  the 
Pamir.  It  commands  a  view  of  the 
Eoh-i-ambar,  a  remarkably  regular 
cone  rising  2,660  feet  above  the  plains, 
which  according  to  the  legend  was 
brought  from  India,  and  which  is 
consequently  said  to  grow  none  bnt 
Indian  plants.  The  lion  haunts  the 
plains  stretching  porth  of  these  hills, 
but  he  is  met  nowhere  north  of   the 

■        « Uiln.  OXUS. 

The  popidation  of  Eunduz  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Russian  officials  at  400,000,  or  about  36  per  square  mile  in  a  total 
area  of  some  11,000  square  miles.  Though  not  much  for  a  country  abounding  in 
fertile  and  well-watered  valleys,  this  is  a  vastly  higher  proportion  than  prevails  in 
the  Russian  possessions,  on  which  account  this  territory|  so  conveniently  situated  at 
the  gates  of  the  Hindu-Eush,  naturally  seems  to  the  Muscovites  the  necessary 
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complement  of  their  Turkestan  domain.  Travellers  speak  favourably  especiaUy 
of  the  Eunduz  women,  aa  excellent  housewives,  although  held  by  the  men  in  less 
consideration  than  their  dogs. 

Khulm,  Balkii,  Andkhoi. 

Ehulm,  or  Ehulum,  ia  not  bo  large,  but  is  relatively  as  densely  peopled,  as 
Ktmduz,  although  not  so  well  watered  as  that  region.  The  Kunduz,  or  Ak-serai 
River,  fed  by  the  huowh  of  the  Hindu- Kush  and  the  Koh-i-baba,  is  copious  enough 
to  reach  the  Oxus,  whereas  the  Khulm  River,  ilowing  from  advanced  spurs  of  the 
Kara-koh,  is  absorbed  by  irrigation  works  on  entering  the  plains.  But  the 
geographical  jmsition  of  Khulm,  occupying  tho  centre  of  the  old  Baktriana,  is  one 
of  vital  importance.  Here  converges  the  highway  of  Persia  and  India  over  the 
3amian  Pass,  and  here  is  the  natural  centre  of  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  highlands 

Fig.  134.— T«s  Maihbnb  Valley. 
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and  plateaux  stretching  from  Meshed  in  Persia  to  Bokhara.  BaUch,  "  the  Mother 
of  Cities,"  was  formerly  the  converging  point  of  all  the  great  commercial  highways 
of  this  region.  But  after  its  destruction  by  Jenghis  Khnn  in  1220  it  ceased  to  be 
the  centre  of  traffic,  and  before  the  middle  of  tho  present  century  Khulm  was  the 
most  important  place  in  Baktriana.  Its  Tajik  population  of  10,000  had  a  large 
trade  in  skins  of  dogs,  cats,  foxes,  and  lambs.  It  is  encircled  by  extensive  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  even  the  bed  of  the  intermittent  stream  is  periodically  converted 
into  a  garden.  The  present  town  is  a  modem  place  lying  about  5  miles  from  the 
ancient  Khulm,  now  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Balkh,  formerly  so  famous  as  an  imperial  capital  and  holy  place,  the  city  in 
which  Zoroaster  preached,  later  on  a  centre  of  Hellenic  culture  and  of  Buddhism, 
is  now  little  more  than  a  vast  ruin.  For  a  circuit  of  over  18  miles  nothing  is 
visible  except  heaps  of  bricks,  enamelled  tiles,  and  other  debris.  The  marble 
temples  seen  by  the  pilgrim  Hwen-T'sang  in  all  their  beauty,  and  whose  ruins  were 
admired  by  Marco   Polo,  have   disappeared   altogether.     Even   the   few  Uzb^ 
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encampments  and  Tajik  liamlets  scattered  over  the  plain  were  completely  abandoned 
after  the  \-iaitation  of  cliolera  in  1872,  and  "  when  Balkh  shall  rise  from  its  ruins," 
say  the  natives,  "  the  world  will  soon  end."  Since  1858  Takbt-i-pul,  some 
12  miles  farthL-r  cast,  has  been  the  political  centre  of  Afghan  Turkestan.  But  the 
urban  population,  according  to  Grodekov  amounting  in  1878  to  25,000,  has 
removed  to  the  neighbouring  sanctuary  of  Mazar-i-sherif  ("  Tomb  of  the  Shcrif  "), 
fiimous  even  beyond  the  llindu-Eush  for  the  ceaseless  miracles  here  wrought  at 
the  shrine  of  the  prophet  AH.  Mazar-i-sherif,  whose  four  blue  minarets  are 
visible  in  the  distance,  lies  still  within  the  limits  of  the  region  watered  by 
the  Balkh,  or  Dchas  River,  whose  farthest  head-streams  rise  in  the  Koh-i-baba 
and  Sufid-koh.  In  the  lowlands  this  stream,  though  still  rapid,  becomes  a  mere 
embanked  canal,  the  Bond-i-barbari,  or  "  Dyke  of  the  Barbarians,"  which,  after  a 
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course  of  over  180  miles,  runs  dry  in  the  gardens  of  Sujagird,  north  of  Balkh. 
"Whether  Sujagird  was  a  suburb  of  Ba*lkh  or  au  independent  city,  its  ruins  still 
cover  a  vast  space,  some  8  miles  long,  north  and  south  on  the  road  to  the  Oxus. 

Farther  west  other  streams  also  flowing  through  Afghan  territory  fail  to  reach 
the  Oxus,  though  their  waters  serve  to  clothe  with  verdure  the  oases  around  the 
towns  of  .Vk-cha,  Saripul,  Shibirkhan,  and  Andkhoi,  jjeoplcd  by  Iranians,  Turko- 
mans, and  Uzbegs.  Thanks  to  the  abundance  of  its  waters,  the  most  flourishing 
of  those  places  is  said  to  be  Shibirkhan,  whose  melons  Mar(.'<i  Polo  described  as  the 
finest  in  the  world.  When  Ferrier  visited  it  in  1845  it  had  a  population  of  12,000. 
Saripul  had  3,000  in  1818,  but  being  pent  up  by  the  hills  in  a  cirque  subject  to 
malaria,  it  is  a  very  unhealthy  pla<:e.  The  only  trees  flourishing  in  the  Saripul 
and  Shibirkhan  valley  are  the  saksaCil  and  the  tamarind,  though  a  few  plants  have 
been  recently  brought  from  Bokhara. 
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Next  to  Mazar-i-sherif  the  most  populous  town  in  Afghan  Turkestan  is  And- 
khoi,  which,  according  to  Vambery,  had  15,000  inhabitants  in  1863.  But  most  of 
them  were  living  in  tents  amid  the  ruins  of  a  city  encompassed  by  the  desert. 
The  Maimene,  a  stream  flowing  through  its  gardens,  has  very  little  water  in  its 
bed,  and  this  is  so  brackish  that  strangers  cannot  drink  it.  "  Salt  water,  burning 
sands,  venomous  flies  and  scorpions,  such  is  Andkhoi,  and  such  is  hell,"  says  a 
Persian  poet  quoted  by  Vambery.  Yet  its  hor82s,  whose  genealogy  the  natives 
trace  back  to  the  steed  of  the  Persian  Hercules,  Rustem,  are  renowned  throughout 
Tatary,  as  is  also  the  so-called  tier  or  nar  breed  of  dromedaries,  distinguished  for 
their  flowing  manes,  elegant  forms,  and  great  strength.  Andkhoi  also  formerly  sent  to 
Persia  those  black  lambskins  known  in  Europe  as  "Astrakhans,"  but  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  place  by  the  Afghans  in  1840  its  trade  in  these  articles  has  not  revived. 

Maimene,  lying  amongst  the  hills,  is  watered  by  the  same  river  Ifari,  which 
nearly  runs  dry  in  the  gardens  of  Andkhoi.  Its  brave  Uzbeg  inhabitants  long 
maintained  their  independence  amidst  the  rival  claims  of  Persia,  Bokhara,  and 
Afghanistan,  but  they  are  now  tributary  to  Kabul,  though  soon  probably  destined 
to  become  an  advanced  outpost  of  the  northern  colossus  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Iranian  plateau.  Here  Maimene  occupies  an  important  strategical  position,  and 
according  to  Rawlinson,  if  Herat  is  the  key  to  India,  Maimene  is  the  key  to 
Herat.  On  the  other  hand,  Grodekov  asserts  from  personal  knowledge  that  the 
route  from  Maimene  to  Herat  is  too  difficult  for  military  purposes.  But  however 
this  be,  Maimene  is  the  chief  trading  station  between  Herat  and  Bokhara,  and 
commands  several  mountain  passes,  so  that  its  possession  would  be  a  great  prize  in 
the  hands  of  either  of  the  rival  powers  contending  for  the  mastery  in  Asia.  In 
1863  Vambery  gave  it  a  population  of  from  15,000  to  18,000,  which  more  recent, 
but  probably  exaggerated,  Russian  estimates  raised  to  60,000.  But  in  1874  it  was 
besieged  by  an  Afghan  army  of  10,000  and  twenty  guns,  which  had  already  taken 
Saripul  and  Shibirkhan.  The  siege  lasted  six  months,  ending  in  the  slaughter  of 
18,000  of  its  inhabitants,  since  when  Maimene  has  remained  a  decayed  village  exposed 
to  Turkoman  raids.  The  population  of  the  whole  khanate,  estimated  by  Vambery 
at  300,000,  is  reduced  by  the  Russian  officers  to  100,000.  A  brisk  trade  in  horses, 
carpets,  dried  fruits,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  is  carried  on  at  the  Maimene  fairs. 

All  the  khanates  between  the  Indian  Caucasus  and  the  Oxus  are  at  present 
subject  to  Afghanistan,  except  that  of  Andkhoi,  which  is  still  semi-independent. 
The  geographical  divisions  have  remained  imaltered,  and  the  \'illage  of  Gurzivan 
and  the  small  centres  of  the  population  in  the  Darzab  valley,  in  the  mountains 
south  and  south-west  of  Saripul,  have  preserved  the  title  of  khanate,  though  they 
have  lost  their  autonomy.  The  Uzbeg  natives  are  not  required  to  render  military 
service,  their  Afghan  masters  fearing  they  might  use  their  arms  to  recover  their 
independence.  But  the  weight  of  taxation  falls  all  the  more  heavily  on  them. 
According  to  Grodekov  they  are  impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Russians ; 
but  tliey  do  nothing  ior  their  own  freedom,  and  can  scarcely  defend  themselves 
from  the  Turkoman  marauders.  Thus  have  a  hundred  years  of  oppression  broken 
the  spirit  of  these  Tftrki  peoples,  formerly  so  renowned  for  their  bravery. 
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n.— MERV— THE  SOUTHERN  TURKOMANS. 

"  Independent  Tatary/'  which  till  recently  covered  such  a  wide  area,  is  now 
reduced  to  a  single  narrow  oasis  encompassed  by  the  sands,  and  already  menaced  on 
three  sides  by  the  Russian  arms.  One  famous  spot  alone  still  lies  beyond  the 
Afghan  frontier,  or  the  territory  directly  or  indirectly  subject  to  Russia.  This  is 
the  ancient  Merv  of  the  Persians,  the  Maiir  of  the  Uzbegs,  which  occupies  a 
strategic  position  of  some  importance,  which  disputes  with  Balkh  the  title  of 
"  Mother  of  the  Cities  of  Asia,"  and  which  formerly  called  itself  "  King  of  the 
Universe"  (^Shah-i-Jehany  In  the  neighbourhood  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  Antiochia  Margiana,  or  Merv-i-mukan,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  ancient  Hellenic 
city  foimded  by  Antiochus  Soter.  During  the  Arab  ascendancy  Merv,  like  Samar- 
kand and  Bokhara,  became  a  great  centre  of  learning,  and  the  famous  historian 
Yakut  studied  in  its  libraries.  But  the  place  fell  a  prey  to  the  ruthless  Mongols 
under  Jenghis  Khan,  and  its  inhabitants,  to  the  nimiber,  it  is  said,  of  700,000, 
were  led  out  of  the  city,  told  off  in  batches  like  beasts  for  the  shambles,  and  all 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  Yet  Merv  revived  from  this  fearful  disaster,  and  was 
again  a  populous  place  in  1795,  when  Murad,  Emir  of  Bokhara,  destroyed  the 
embankment  retaining  the  waters  of  the  Murgh-ab  in  an  artificial  lake,  ruined  the 
town  and  its  gardens,  and  restored  a  great  part  of  the  country  to  the  desert.  Some 
40,000  of  the  people,  chiefly  silk- weavers  and  other  artisans,  were  removed  to 
Bokhara,  where  their  descendants  still  occupy  a  separate  quarter.  Merv  passed 
subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  but  since  1834  it  has  been  held 
by  the  Tekke  Turkomans,  and  its  normal  population  now  consists  of  2,000  or 
3,000  Uzbegs,  while  the  Tekkes,  Sariks,  and  Salors  have  camping  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  the  chief  rallying-point  of  the  Turkoman  nomads,  who, 
according  to  Petrusevich,  have  50,000  tents  in  the  Merv  oasis.  But  the  views 
hitherto  entertained  regarding  its  great  strategical  importance  have  been  consider- 
ably modified  since  the  advance  of  the  Russians  along  the  northern  face  of  the 
Attok.  Mr.  Donovan,  correspondent  of  the  Ditiltf  News,  imprisoned  here  for  some 
weeks  during  the  summer  of  1881,  also  found  that  Merv  still  remains  the 
assemblage  of  wretched  mud  huts  described  by  ConoUy  in  1840.  The  opinion  is 
now  generally  held  that  in  their  advance  on  Herat  the  Russians  can  safely  leave 
Merv  on  the  left  until  it  suits  their  con\enience  to  occupy  it,  meantime  availing 
themselves  of  the  easier  and  more  direct  route  along  the  valley  of  the  river 
T'ejend.  The  oasis  of  cultivated  land,  which  Strabo  tells  us  was  surroimded  by 
Antiochus  with  a  wall  186  miles  in  circumference,  stretches  75  miles  north  and 
south,  with  a  mean  width  of  7  miles.  Its  fertility  is  famous  throughout  the 
East,  and  is  maintained  by  2,000  Turkoman  labourers,  who  attend  throughout 
the  year  to  the  irrigation  works. 

Great  changes  have  ttiken  place  in  the  Merv  country  since  the  people  have 
become  more  independent  of  the  Khivan  and  Bokhara  rulers.  The  reputation  they 
formerly  enjoyed  amongst  their  neighbours  is  reflected  in  the  local  proverb,  "  If 
you  meet  a  viper  and  a  Mervi,  kill  the  Mervi  first,  and  then  crush  the  viper.'* 
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Fearing  to  extend  their  forays  to  the  Oxmh,  now  held  by  the  Russians,  and  com-   ■ 
pelled  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Persians,  Duman-i-koh  Kurds,  and  Afghans,  the 
ilcrv  people  have  mostly  relinquished  their  marauding  habits  ;  pillage  and  murder 
are  no  longer  held  in  honour  as  formerly ;  and  some  moralising  preachers  have 
already  ventured  to  hroach 

Fig.    136.— UlIKT   AND  SARAKHt   OaBU. 


the  doctrine  that  there  is 
no  glorj'  in  slaughtering 
one's  neighbours.  Houses 
have  been  built  in  the  oasis, 
irrigating  rills  have  been 
dug,  and  the  zone  of  eul 
tui-e  extended.  Fnut  trees 
are  being  brought  by  the 
caravans  from  Bokhara 
trade  has  been  somen  hat 
revived,  and  dealers  from 
Meshed  and  Bokhara  are 
now  settled  in  the  distnct 

Between  Merv  and 
Meshed  the  Tekkes  and 
their  allies,  the  Salors  press 
hard  upon  the  Persian 
stronghold  of  Surakhs 
(Sharaks),  situated  in  an 
oasis  watered  by  the  Hen 
nid,  or  Tenjen,  the  n\er  of 
Herat.  Like  Merv  and 
Maimene,  this  is  one  of  the 
strategical  points  which  in 
the  hands  of  a  militarv 
power,  may  have  the  most 
vital  consequences  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Iranian 
pkteau.  The  Jews  of 
Meshed,  trading  with  the 
neighbouring  Turkmnans 
have  here  erected  a  few  mud 
houses ;  but  till  recently  the  __^^^^  iniuiM. 

only  dwellings  were  the  so- 
called  kirghas,  wood  or  i;eed  huts  covered  with  felt.    The  surrounding  oasis  is  no  less 
productive  than  that  of  Merv,  and  the  two  places  dispute  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  first  husbandman. 

West  of  Sarakhs,  for  a  stretch  of  over  360  miles,  the  Turkomans  have  no  towns 
properly  so  called.     But  some  of  their  camping  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  streams 
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are  encircled  by  defensive  walls,  often  enclosing  thousands  of  kibitkas.  Eight 
villages  of  Eshabad  have  each  a  population  of  about  2,000,  and  before  its  capture  by 
the  Russians  in  1881  Geok-tepc  had  some  15,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  old  Parthian 
to^vn8  nothing  now  remains,  or  at  least  their  ruins  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  city  of  Nissa,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  Parthian  kings,  is  said  to  have  stood  at 
the  issue  of  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Daman-i-koh.  It  may  perhaps  be  the  present 
Nias,  lying  east  of  the  Turkoman  fortress  of  Kizil-arvat,  or  rather  Kizil-robat — that 
is,  the  "  Red  Caravanserai  " — in  a  district  recently  visited  by  Baker  and  Gill. 

Since  the  fall  of  Geok-tepe  all  the  Turkoman  tribes  of  this  region  have 
practically  accepted  Russian  sovereignty.  The  limits  of  the  Trans- Caspian 
territory  have  been  extended  eastwards  to  Askabad,  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  complete  the  line  of  railway  from  the  Caspian  to  Bami,  the  new  capital  of  this 
province.  In  virtue  of  an  imperial  ukase  issued  in  May,  1881,  all  the  Akhal 
Tekke  country  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Trans- Caspian  territory,  which  is  itself 
placed  under  the  supreme  administration  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  a  short  time  Russia  will  accept  the  Protectorate 
of  the  Merv  Turkomans,  a  delegate  from  whom  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1881.  It  is  obA^ous  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
the  whole  of  the  Turkoman  domain  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  whose  southern  limits  will  then  stretch  nearly  in  a  straight  line  along  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan  from  the  south-east  end  of  the 
Caspian  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hindu-Kush. 

III.- BOKHARA. 

Still  nominally  indopcndent,  this  state  is  one  of  those  which  must  henceforth  con- 
form their  policy  to  the  will  of  the  Czar.  Without  being  obliged  to  keep  gar- 
risons in  its  fortresses  or  to  pay  the  salaries  of  civil  administrators,  Russia  nevertheless 
holds  the  routes  leading  through  Bokhara  to  the  Ilindu-Kush.  Hence,  in  advancing 
upon  Merv  or  Herat,  her  armies  can  now  draw  their  supplies  as  well  from  the 
Bokhara  oasis  as  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bokhara 
Government,  protected  by  its  powerful  lord  paramount,  has  no  longer  aught  to 
fear  from  Turkoman  or  Afghan,  and  whole  provinces  have  even  been  made  over  to  it 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Thus  by  the  will  of  Russia  several  states  of  the  Upper  Oxus 
— Shignan,  Roshan,  Darvaz,  Karat eghin — formerly  depending  partly  on  Kunduz 
or  Badakshan,  are  now  incorix)rated  in  Bokhara,  and  the  Russians  have  thus 
become  the  masters  of  the  Pamir  passes.  Within  its  new^  limits  Bokhara  occupies 
a  space  about  half  the  size  of  France,  with  a  population  of  over  2,000,000.*  It  lies 
nearly  altogether  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus,  whence  its  old  name  of  Trans- 
oxiana,  or  Maverannahr,  a  word  having  precisely  the  same  meaning.  The  term 
Sogdiana  is  properly  limited  to  the  valley  of  the  Sogd,  or  present  Zarafshan, 
henceforth  shared  by  the  Russian  and  Bokhara  Governments  between  them. 

The  upland  regions  of  the  Bokhara  Pamir,  traversed  by  the  Panja,  Murgh-ab, 
and  Surgh-ab,  are  nearly  uninhabitable,  or  visited  only  in  summer  by  the  Kirghiz 

*  Area  of  Bokhar^i,  95,600  square  miles;  probable  population,  2,130,000. 
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nomads.  In  the  centre  of  the  Pamir  there  are  no  villages  above  Tash-kurgan,  and 
the  Murgh-ab  (Ak-tu)  may  be  followed  for  over  120  miles  to  the  snow-line  and 
the  Ak-tash  Moimtain  without  meeting  a  single  hamlet. 

Below  the  Ishkashim  bend  in  Badakshan  the  Panja,  or  Sarhad,  continues  to 
flow  northwards  to  the  Murgh-ab  and  other  streams  of  the  Western  Pamir,  whose 
junction  forms  the  Amu-daria.  In  this  part  of  the  Oxus  basin  are  the  three  petty 
states  of  Shignan,  Hoshan,  and  Darvaz,  w^hich  since  mediaeval  times  have  been 
visited  by  no  European  travellers.  Yet  the  commimications  between  Badakshan 
and  the  Upper  Oxus  valleys  are  frequent,  and  in  1875  Captain  Trotter  was  able  to 
send  his  native  assistant,  Abdul  Subhan,  to  explore  the  .course  of  the  Panja  for  a 
distance  of  96  miles  below  the  Ishkashim  bend  to  Wamur,  capital  of  Keshan.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Hindu  explorer,  Subadar  Shah,  ascended  the  Oxus  in  1874  from 
Western  Badakshan  to  the  Hoshan  frontier,  leaving  but  a  small  and  imimportant 
gap  between  the  two  itineraries. 

Shignan  and  Rosiian. 

Shignan  (Shugnan,  Shugdan)  and  Hoshan,  no  part  of  which  is  probably  lower 
than  6,500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  have  received  from  the  lowlands  the  name  of 
Zuchan- — that  is,  "  Land  of  Two  Lives  " — as  if  the  pure  air  and  water  of  this  region 
insured  to  its  inhabitants  twice  the  average  term  of  life.  But  there  are  few  to 
enjoy  this  excellent  climate.  According  to  Wood  there  were  in  1838  only  300 
families  in  Shignan  and  1,000  in  Roshan,  all  Iranians ;  but  in  1873  the  population 
increased  altogether  to  4,700  families,  or  about  25,000  souls.  As  in  Wakhan,  the 
slave  trade  was  the  cause  of  the  depletion  of  the  land.  In  1869  the  prince  still 
trafficked  in  his  own  subjects,  an  adult  man  or  woman  being  valued  at  from  £12 
to  £18,  which  was  equivalent  to  10  to  15  bulls,  5  to  8  yaks,  or  2  Kirghiz  muskets. 

At  the  time  of  Forsyth's  visit  the  two  states  had  only  one  emir,  residing  at 
Wamur  (Vamar),  capital  of  Roshan.  Kila-bar-panja,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
consists  of  1,500  houses.  Wamur,  like  most  of  the  other  villages,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  with  a  western  aspect,  which  is  here  brighter  and  warmer  than  that 
facing  eastwards. 

Darvaz  and  Karateghin. 

Darvaz,  bordering  on  Roshan  below  the  jimction  of  the  Panja  and  Murgh-ab, 
is  also  peopled  by  Tajiks,  speaking  Persian  and  preserving  many  Mazdean 
traditions,  although  now  Simnite  Mussidmans.  In  Darvaz  the  Oxus  begins  to 
trend  westwards,  and  on  its  more  sheltered  banks  the  cultivated  plants  of  the 
temperate  zone,  and  even  cotton,  begin  to  appear.  Nib-kumb,  Kila-kumb,  or 
Kaleh-i-kumb,  the  capital,  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "Prison  of  Iskander," 
having  been  traditionally  built  by  Alexander  of  ilacedon  to  confine  the  rebels.  A 
garrison  of  5,000  Bokhariots  occupies  Darvaz,  whose  inhabitants  energetically 
resisted  the  conquest. 

Karateghin,  separated  from  Ferghana  by  the  Alai-tagh  range,  is  a  romantic 
land  of  moimtains,  glaciers,  waterfalls,  traversed  by  the  Kizil-su,  or  '*  Red  River/* 
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wliii-Ii  lirtvcr  down  i^  kiiciwn  siicccssivi-ly  as  llic  Siiifrh-iih  iiud  Wakfli  (Viiksli,  or 
Vukhsh).  IltTi-  ills-,  tin-  old  Anan  i)-.iHiI:ili<m  luis  liild  ils  gi-<juiiil,  and  tlio 
GidLha«,  alUiough  .liKt-iiilly  fimvurtuil  lo  Islnm,  Iwto  prt'SL-rvwl  tht'ir  old  customB 
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recalling  those  of  Zoroastrian  times,  and  continue  to  speak  Persian.  They  are 
very  industrious,  engaged  in  weaving,  metal-working,  gold-washing,  and  rock-salt 
mining,  while  in  sunmier  they  do  a  considerable  trade  with  Kokan,  Bokhara,  and 
Kashgaria.  But  these  pursuits  are  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  people,  all  of 
whom  being  proprietors,  and  reluctant  to  divide  the  land  indefinitely,  many  are 
obliged  to  emigrate  to  the  lowlands.  All  the  water-carriers  of  Tashkend  are 
natives  of  Karateghin,  and  many  schoolmasters  in  Turkestan  are  from  the  same 
place.  Although  the  country  has  a  mean  elevation  of  6,500  feet,  Fedchenko 
estimates  the  population  at  upwards  of  100,000,  occupying  over  400  kishlaks, 
generally  surrounded  by  orchards.  The  prince,  another  "descendant  of  Alexander," 
resides  in  Garm  (Harm),  a  cluster  of  350  houses  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Surgh-ab. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  copious  hot  spring  of  carbonated  water. 

HissAR — ^The  Iron  Gate. 

The  district  of  Hissar,  lying  west  of  Karateghin,  was  for  the  first  time 
accurately  surveyed  by  the  Russians,  Vishnevsky,  Mayev,  and  Schwarz,  in  1875. 
We  now  know  that  its  eastern  division  is  traversed  by  the  Surgh-ab,  or  Waksh, 
flowing  to  the  Oxus  below  Hazret-imam  in  Kimduz.  West  of  this  river  the 
country  is  divided  into  parallel  zones  by  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Kafimahan, 
Surkhan,  and  Shirabad-d.aria.  Below  Garm  there  are  no  towns  except  Kurgan-tube 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  But  a  little  farther  down  are  the  ruins  of  Lakman, 
which  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  considerable  place,  and  where  are  the  remains 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Waksh.  Opposite  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Oxus 
stood  Takhta-kuvat,  associated  with  many  local  legends.  Lastly,  near  the  Patta- 
hissar  Pass,  on  the  caravan  route  from  Bokhara  to  Mazar-i-sherif,  arc  the  ruins  of 
Tennez,  which  stretched  for  15  miles  along  the  Oxus  between  the  river  Sarkhan 
and  the  ruins  of  Muja,  another  city  abandoned  in  recent  times,  but  still  overlooked 
by  a  tall  minaret.  Termez  was  formerly  known  by  the  Tajik  name  of  Gul-gula, 
the  "  Noisy,'*  the  noise  of  its  bazaars  having  been  heard  at  Baktra  (Balkh), 
54  miles  off !  In  the  ruins  of  these  cities  many  gold  and  silver  objects,  especially 
Greek  coins,  have  been  discovered,  nearly  all  of  which  find  their  way  to  India. 
Gold- washing  is  actively  carried  on  along  the  banks  of  the  Waksh. 

All  the  towns  of  Hissar — Faizabad,  Kafimahan,  Dushambe,  Hissar,  Karatagh, 
Bcgar,  Sari-chus,  Yurchi,  Denau,  Baisun,  Shirabad — stand  on  tributaries  of  the 
Oxus,  and  most  of  them  near  the  region  of  snows  and  glaciers.  The  low-lying 
riverain  tracts  are  here  as  imhealthy  as  on  the  Kundu^  side,  and  to  guard  against 
the  fevers  and  rheumatism  caused  by  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the 
natives  never  lay  aside  their  fur  robes  even  in  the  height  of  summer.  Hissar, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  district,  lies  96  miles  north  of  the  Oxus,  in  the 
upix?r  valley  of  the  Kafimahan,  and  al)ove  the  fever  zone.  Its  inhabitants, 
estimated  at  10,000,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  production  of  arms,  knives,  and 
hardware,  exported  by  the  pilgrims  to  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Arabia.  Some  of  the 
damascened  blades  with  chased  gold  or  silver  hilts  are  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  unequalled  even  in  Europe  for  the  temper  of  the  steel. 
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The  original  Atyan  population  of  Hissar  Las  been  mostly  displaced  by  intruders 
of  Turki  stock.  The  Galchas  are  still  found  in  some  upland  villages,  and  Fuizabad, 
Kafimahau,  and  a  few  more  towns  arc  peopled  by  Tajiks;  but  elsewhere  the  Uzbegs 
and  Surtes  form  the  chief  element.    Hence,  in  Bokhara,  Hissar  is  lailled  Uzbekistan. 

West  of  the  Hissar  Mountains  several  broad  valleys  running  in  the  direction  of 
the  Oxus  are  watered  by  streams  whose  junction  forms  the  KasLka.  Here  have 
been  founded  some  states  which  have  often  played  an  important  part  in  history. 
Shehr-i-sebs  (Shakh-i-sabz),  on  a  torrent  flowing  from  Mount  Hazret-i-Siiltan  at 
the  southern  issue  of  a  pass  over  the  Samarkand-tau  Mountains,  is  one  of  those 
capitals  which  for  a  time  acquired  great  influence  in  Turkestan.  It  consists  in 
reality  of  two  fortified  towns,  Kilab  above,  and  Shehr  below,  formerly  enclosed  by 
one  wall,  but  separated  by  extensive  intervening  gardens,  whence  their  ( 


Fig.   138.— Shehr- 
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name  of  Shehr-i-sebs,  or  "  City,  of  Verdure."  The  larger  of  the  two  is  Shehr,  «'ith 
a  population  of  about  20,000  and  ^0  mosques ;  Kilab  has  some  15,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  village  of  Kesh,  birthplace  of 
Tamerlane,  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Shehr-i-sebs.  The  master  of  Asia, 
wishing  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  built  many  edifices  here,  but  soon 
recognised  the  superior  advantages  of  Samarkand,  to  which  he  transferred  his 
residence.  Of  his  palace,  the  Ak-serai,  or  'M^Tiite  Castle,"  one  of  the  "seven 
wonders  of  the  world,"  nothing  now  remains  except  some  towers  and  the  huge 
brick  pillars  fiaakiag  the  main  entrance.  Their  walls  are  still  lined  with  whit© 
and  blue  porcelain  slabs,  embellished  with  arabesques  and  Persian  and  Arabic 
inscriptions.  Tradition  points  to  one  of  these  towers  as  that  from  which  forty 
courtiers  sprang  spontaneously  after  a  paper  which  a  gust  of  wind  had  blown  from 
the  hands  of  their  dread  sovereign. 
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The  population  of  this  district  consists  chiefly  of  Kenegez,  Sunnite  Uzbegs,  as 
famous  for  their  valour  and  endurance  as  the  women  are  for  their  beauty.  It 
required  a  Russian  expedition  to  reduce  Shehr-i-sebs  in  1840,  and  its  inhabitants 
have  never  tolerated  slavery  in  their  midst.  Its  gardens,  watered  by  the  Eashka, 
produce  excellent  fruits,  and  its  annexation  has  been  of  great  advantage  to 
Bokhara,  for  the  vaUey  yields  cereals,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
in  abundance,  while  the  hills  are  rich  in  minerals.  The  salt  mines  of  Hazar, 
south-west  of  Shehr-i-sebs,  supply  all  the  demands  of  Samarkand,  and  Ilazar  is  also 
a  large  market  for  cattle  and  farm  produce. 

One  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  Kashka  rises  in  a  highland  district 
formerly  famous  for  containing  one  of  the  "  wonders  of  the  world."  This  is  a 
deflle  40  to  65  feet  broad,  and  nearly  2  miles  long,  traversed  by  the  route  leading 
from  Balkh  to  Samarkand  by  the  Shirabad  River,  Shehr-i-sebs,  and  the  Samarkand- 
tau  range.  When  visited  by  the  pilgrim  Hwen-T'sang  this  defile  was  closed  by 
folding  gates,  strengthened  with  bolts  and  adorned  with  belfries.  Eight  centuries 
afterwards  Clavijo,  Spanish  envoy  to  the  court  of  Tamerlane,  also  passed  through 
the  "  Iron  Gate,"  but  the  artificial  structure  had  disappeared,  and  the  place  is  now 
called  Buzgola-khana,  or  the  "  Goat  Hut."  But  the  nearest  to^-n  retains  the 
significant  name  of  Derbent,  like  that  of  the  Caspian  "  Gate." 

Topography — Bokhara. 

The  important  town  of  Karshi  lies  in  a  vast  plain  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  Eashka,  which  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  hills  between 
Shehr-i-sebs  and  Derbent.  The  walls  of  Karshi  have  a  circuit  of  over  5  miles, 
with  a  population  of  25,000.  It  produces  excellent  arms  and  knives,  exported  to 
Persia  and  Arabia,  besides  elegant  ewers,  and  copper  dishes  artistically  chased  and 
embellished  with  incrustations  of  silver ;  but  its  chief  resource  is  derived  from  the 
surrounding  oasis,  in  which  tobacco  especially  is  grown.  The  river  is  skirted  by  a 
fine  promenade  lined  with  the  silver  poplar,  and  the  natives  are  renowned  for  their 
good  taste,  wit,  and  intelligence. 

Earshi  lies  at  the  converging  point  of  the  routes  from  Bokhara,  Samarkand, 
Hissar,  Balkh,  and  Maimene,  within  60  miles  of  the  Oxus,  but  separated  from  it 
by  the  sands  in  which  the  Eashka  runs  dry.  Where  crossed  by  the  route  to 
Andkhoi  and  Maimene,  the  river  is  guarded  by  the  fortified  town  of  Eilif.  Here 
the  Oxus,  confined  on  one  side  by  rocks,  is  only  1,200  feet  broad,  but  is  said  at 
some  points  to  be  250  and  even  330  feet  deep.  Lower  down  another  ferry  is 
defended  by  Earikji  Fort  on  the  right,  and  Eerki  on  the  left  bank.  All  the  middle 
course  from  Baktriana  to  Ehiva  has  been  assigned  by  Russia  to  Bokhara,  this 
state  being  required  to  maintain  the  ferries  and  keep  in  good  repair  the  caravan- 
serais on  both  sides.  The  population  on  the  left  bank  consists  chiefly  of  Ersari 
Turkomans  tributary  to  the  emir,  and  in  return  protected  by  him  from  the  other 
nomads.  After  Eerki  the  only  fortified  place  possessed  by  Bokhara  on  the  west 
bank  is  Charjui,  on  the  direct  route  between  the  capital  and  Merv,  and  facing  the 
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former  junction  of  the  Zarafshan.     Charjui  has  become  the   entrepot  of  trade 
between  Bokhara  and  Khiva. 

By  seizing  Samarkand  and  the  upper  and  middle  valley  of  the  Zarafshan, 
Russia  has  placed  at  her  mercy  the  city  of  Bokhara  and  all  the  other  towns  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  river.  The  construction  of  an  embankment  to  retain  the 
waters  of  the  Zarafshan  in  a  large  reservoir  would  suffice  to  dry  up  all  the  arable 
lands  of  Bokhara  proper,  and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  emigrate.  The  extension 
of  tillage  in  the  Samarkand  district  has  analogous  consequences,  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  being  needed  for  the  works  of  irrigation.  Hence,  since  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  Samarkand,  Bokhara  has  suffered  from  a  steadily  diminishing  supply, 
resulting  in  a  gradual  migration  of  the  people  up  stream.  Thus,  apart  from  her 
immeasurably  superior  military  strength,  the  mere  possession  of  Samarkand  insures 
for  Russia  the  absolute  control  of  Bokhara. 

Bokhara,  "  the  Noble  "  (Sherif ),  as  it  is  called  on  the  coins  struck  by  the  emir, 
is  not  one  of  the  fine  cities  of  the  East ;  nor  is  it  even  one  of  the  old  cities  of 
Sogdiana,  although  traditionally  supiK>sed  to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander. 
Its  narrow,  winding,  and  now  nearly  deserted  streets,  its  dilapidated  and  grimy 
monuments,  the  sluggish  waters  of  its  canals  often  running  dry  altogether,  its 
dreary  and  shadeless  open  spaces,  do  not  recall  the  days  when  its  emir  was  the 
mightiest  ruler  in  Central  Asia.  The  chief  mosque  is  overlooked  by  a  minaret 
160  feet  high,  whence  criminals  were  precipitated,  and  to  which  access  was  allowed 
only  to  the  moUahs  and  executioners  with  their  victims. 

The  bazaars  of  Bokhara  still  attract  traders  from  every  quarter.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  jjopulation,  reduced  from  140,000  in  1830  to  70,000  in  1880,  are 
Tajiks.  Turkomans  and  Uzbegs,  more  or  less  mixed  with  Iranian  elements,  are 
also  numerous,  while  the  Kirghiz  pitch  their  tents  in  the  open  spaces  as  if  they 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  desert.  Russians  likewise,  and  other  Europeans  in  their 
wake,  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets,  and  the  bazaars  are  occupied  by 
many  Jews  and  Hindus,  or  "  Multani,"  as  they  are  here  called,  from  the  city  of 
Multan,  regarded  in  Turkestan  as  the  metropolis  of  India. 

Bokhara  is  especially  famous  as  a  centre  of  leaniing.  "  Elsewhere  the  light 
descends  from  above;  in  Bokhara  it  radiates  upwards,"  as  Mohammed  himself 
certified  when  translated  to  heaven.  At  any  rate  an  intense  love  of  letters  was 
here  developed  at  various  epochs  between  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  As 
in  Spain,  the  mingling  of  Aryan  and  Arab  cultures  had  the  hai)piest  results  for 
science,  and  the  Iranians  of  Bokhara  converted  to  Islam,  and  more  or  less  assimilated 
to  the  Arabs,  became  the  poets,  doctors,  and  shining  lights  of  Transoxiana. 
Bokhara,  the  "  City  of  Temples,*'  as  the  name  means  in  Mongolian,  is  still  a  city  of 
schools,  containing,  besides  360  mosques,  over  100  modressehy  or  colleges,  where 
the  pupils  loam  to  read  the  Koran.  But  traditional  methods  and  mere  routine 
have  killed  science,  and  little  now  is  taught  beyond  empty  formulas.  The  fervid 
faith  of  this  "  Rome  of  Islam  "  has  itself  degenerated  to  a  system  of  shams,  veiling 
corruption  and  hoUowness  beneath  the  outward  forms  of  worship.  The  decrees 
of  the  priesthood  are  faithfully  observed ;  the  people  alwaj^s  wear  their  winding- 
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Bheet  as  a  turban  round  the  head ;  they  con  the  preacribed  prayers,  regularly  visit 
the  shrine  of  Baba-eddin,  the  national  saint  of  Turkestan.  Itut  meantime  friend- 
ship is  poisoned  by  treason,  espionage  has  become  the  chief  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  vice  in  every  form  ia  iustulled  at  the  gates  of  the  mosques. 

Although  far  less  flourishing  than  formerly,  the  industry  of  Bokhara  is  still 
considerable,  and  the  bazaars  are  stocked  with  many  objects  of  local  produce. 
Here  are  fabricated  the  beautiful  striped  cotton  goods  known  by  the  name  of  a!fija. 
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excellent  leather  for  the  native  boots  and  slippers,  silken  tissues  "  delicate  as  the 
spider's  wcli."  Xor  baa  the  Russiiin  o<:cupation  of  Sjimarkand  or  the  rising  com- 
mercial iinporlance  of  Tashkeiid  yet  deprived  Bokluint  of,  its  extensive  iiitor- 
nutional  trade.  It  still  remains  tlie  great  central  mart  I)elween  Xijui-Xovgorod 
and  Peshawar ;  India  and  Afghanistan  send  hither  their  drugs  and  dyes,  tea, 
eurtbenware.  books,  and  c'iH'cially  the  so-callod  kahuli,  or  English  wares.  Fi-om 
Persia  come  other  woven  gocnls,  anus,  and  books ;  from  5Ierv,  anna  and  valuable 
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horsea  ;  from  Herat,  fruitB,  wool,  ekins ;  while  through  Khiva  must  of  the 
manufactured  articles  are  forwarded  to  the  Volga  basin.  Russian  merchandise 
is  naturally  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  Bokhara  hazaars,  purchaaed, 
however,  by  the  native  dealers  in  Moscow,  Ifijni-Xovgorod,  or  Orenburg,  and  by 
them  brought  to  the  great  mart  of  the  Zarafahuu.  The  whole  of  this  important 
traffic,  valued  at  nearly  £6,000,000,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bokhara,  Afghan,  Hindu, 
and  Jewish  traders.  In  1876  there  was  only  one  Bussian  merchant  in  the  place, 
and  certain  branches  of  commerce  formerly  monopolized  by  the  Russians  have  now 
been  appropriated  by  the  natives. 

Hence  Bokhara  ia  threatened  with  ruin  not  by  the  commercial  rtvulr^'  of 
Samarkand  or  other  towns  occupied  by  the  Russians,  but  by  the  gradual  loss  of 
water  from  the  uplands.  The  shifting  dunes  are  already  yearly  encroaching  on 
the  oasis,  filling  the   irrigation  canals,  and   slowly  changing  the  country'  to  a 

Fig.  HO.— Oasis  or  Bokbaba. 
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desert.  The  destruction  of  the  saksaQl  forests  resulted  in'  changing  the  firmly 
bound  hillocks  into  moving  sands,  driven  by  the  winds  to  the  conquest  of  the 
arable  tracts.  The  canals  formerly  derived  from  the  Sir  have  also  long  been 
abandoned,  and  the  time  when  the  whole  oasis  will  be  restored  to  the  desert  is 
merely  a  question  of  calculation.  Quite  recently  the  rich  Vardandzi  territory 
has  been  invaded ;  the  Romitan  district,  west  of  Bokhara,  was  swallowed  up  in 
1868,  when  16,000  families  are  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Ehiva.  Tens  of  thousands  have  migrated  in  the  same  way  to  Samarkand  and 
the  Zarafshan  valley.  The  city  of  Bokhara  itself  is  seriously  threatened,  the 
people  awaiting-the  catastrophe  as  an  immutable  dispensation  of  Alkh,  and  unless 
the  progress  of  the  dunes  can  be  arrested  their  ruin  is  really  inevitable.  Thus 
in  former  times  have  perished  Khoju-oba,  24  miles  uorth-weat  of  Bokhara,  and 
the  famous  Ba'ikund,  20  miles  west  of  it.     Bokhara  suffers  also  from  the  bad 
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quality  of  its  waters,  and  from  ita  unhealthy  climate.  Ulcers  of  all  kinds  are 
very  common,  especially  amongst  the  women,  and  in  summer  one-tenth  or  even 
one-fourth  of  the  people  are  attacked  by  the  iilaria  medinensU,  a  parasite  bred  in 
the  flesh  of  the  feet  or  arms,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  got  rid  of  except  by 
excision,  a  surgical  operation  skilfully  performed  by  the  local  barbers. 

Besides  the  capital  several  other  towns  have  been  foimded  in  the  Zarafshan 
valley,  and  especially  in  the  Miankal  district  towards  the  Russian  frontier.  Here 
village  succeeds  village,  and  the  whole  country  is  a  vast  garden,  still  justifying 
the  saying  formerly  applied  to  all  the  country  between  Tashkend  and  Khiva, 
that  "a  cat  could  pass  along  the  roofs  from  town  to  town,"      The  largest  places 
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in  Miankal  are  Ziyaweddin,  Yani-kurgan,  and  Kermineh,  peopled  chiefly  by 
Uzbegs,  who  are  here  excellent  agriculturists. 

Below  Bokhara  the  chief  station  on  the  route  to  Charjui  is  Eara-kul,  or  "  Black 
Lake."  During  the  floods  the  river  reaches  this  point,  where  a  basin  still  known 
as  the  Denghiz,  or  "  Sea,"  receives  the  overflow,  which  evaporates  without  cross- 
ing the  sands  to  the  Oxus.  In  1820,  when  the  water  must  have  been  far  more 
abundant  than  at  present,  Kara-kul  is  stud  to  have  had  a  population  of  30,000, 
a  number  which  would  now  inevitably  i^erifih  of  thirst  in  a  district  formerly 
irrigated  by  a  network  of  canals  from  the  Cfxus,  Zarafshan,  and  Sir. 

The  khanate  of  Bokhara  still  maintains  its  local  administration  and  the 
outward  forms  of  government.  But  the  substance  has  vanished,  the  Emir,  or 
"  Head  of  the  Faithful "  and  master  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  having  now  to 
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reckon  with  one  more  powerful  than  himself — the  Governor-General  of  Russian 
Turkestan.  Even  within  his  borders  the  Russian  fort  of  St.  George  was  erected 
in  1872  at  Kala-ata,  to  guard  the  direct  route  hetween  Tashkcnd  and  Khiva. 
Henceforth  Christian  strangers  have  to  fear  neither  torture  nor  imprisonment, 
and  even  the  much-abused  Jews  now  find  protection  from  extortion,  while  the 
elave  markets  are  closed  and  the  traffic  in  human  fiesh  at  least  outwardly  sup- 
pressed. The  treaty  of  1873  aholiuhing  the  slave  trade  also  secured  to  the 
Russians  the  free  navigation  of  the  Oxu«,  and  the  right  to  construct  quavs  and 
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depots  along  its  hanks.  All  the  towns  of  Bokhara  were  thrown  open  to  Russian 
trade,  the  subjects  of  the  Czar  were  authorised  to  exercise  every  industry  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  natives,  and  were  allowed  to  settle  as  landowners  in  the 
khanate.  A  Russian  minister  was  also  accredited  to  the  emir's  court,  intrusted 
to  watch  over  tlie  execution  of  the  treaty,  while  ixilice  regulations  were  framed 
to  prevent  any  one  from  pas-siug  from  Russian  to  Bokhara  territory  without  the 
formal  aulliortsation  of  the  imperial  Government.  The  police  of  Russia  thus 
penetrates  farther  than  her  armies  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  through 


her  vassal  state  she  can  now  moke  herself  felt  on  the  Kashmir  and  Afghan 
frontiers.  Of  the  commercial  advantages  secured  to  her  by  the  treaty  she  has  bo 
fer  scarcely  made  any  use. 

The  Bokhara  army,  now  useless  for  military  purposes,  boa  become  a  sort  of 
irregular  police,  composed  of  Sarte  volunteers  and  Persian  freedmen  formerly 
sold  by  the  Turkomans  in  the  Bokhara  market.  The  words  of  command,  framed 
by  the  Cossack  deserter  Popov,  who  became  commander-in-chief,  are  delivered  in 


Fig.   113. 


Russian,  but  mixed  with  some  English  and  Tfirki  terms,  and  the  uniform  of  the 
troops  is  a  distant  imitation  of  that  of  the  Indian  sepoys. 


IV. -KHIVA. 
Ehiva,  like  Bokhara,  is  also  a  vassal  state ;  but  owing  to  its  geographical  posi- 
tion much  more  directly  dependent  on  Hussia.  The  right  bank  of  the  Amu, 
which,  separates  the  khanate  from  the  Ttuxeian  possessions,  is  lined  with  forts 
and  fortifications,  whence  the  troops  of  the  Czar  might  in  four-and-twenty  hours 
reduce  the  whole  oasis.  Although  the  official  area  of  the  country  is  stiilcd  to  be 
2:t,fl00  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  700,000,  most  of  the  lund  is  a  desert, 
blending  imperceptibly  with  the  irrigated  tracts.      Where  the  canals   stop    ihc 
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lust  permanent  villages  cease,  so  that  tlie  whole  settled  population  ia,  so  to  say, 
grouped  under  the  guns  of  the  Russian  strongholds.  It  took  the  Muscovites 
over  one  hundred  and  iifty  years  to  fiuully  subdue  a  region  defended  ou  the  south, 
west,  and  north-west  by  almost  impussable  wastes.  Ou  two  occasions,  in  1703 
and  1740,  the  khans  bad  declared  themselves  Russian  subjects,  but  the  treaties 
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had  remained  inoperative,  and  the  people  persisted  in  their  hostility  to  the 
foreigner.  In  1717  the  Kabardiun  Prince  Bekovteh  Cherkaskiy,  sent  by  Peter 
the  Groat  to  give  a  body-guunl  to  the  khan,  and  thus  pre^wre  for  Raasiau 
supremacy,  made  a  first  expedition  against  the  country,  which  ended  in  a  com- 
plete disaster.  In  lS!t9  the  campaign  conducted  by  Perovskiy,  at  the  bead  of 
20,000  men  and  a  train  of  10,000  camels,  also  ended  m  failure.     But  a  decisive 
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invasion  took  place  in  1873,  when  columns  of  troops  from  the  Caspian,  Orenburg, 
the  Sir,  and  Tashkend  overran  the  country  from  all  quarters  simultaneously. 
Khiva  was  taken  almost  without  a  blow,  and  the  only  serious  struggles  were  not 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  oasis,  but  with  their  temporary  allies  the  Turkomans 
of  the  Caspian.  Expeditions  are  still  from  time  to  time  sent  against  them  to 
protect  the  Lower  Oxus  districts  from  their  forays. 

Of  all  the  cultivated  regions  in  Turkestan,  Khiva  best  deserves  the  encomiums 
of  the  Eastern  poets.  Everywhere  water  flows  in  abundance,  bordered  by  poplars, 
olms,  and  other  trees ;  the  fields  are  encircled  by  avenues  of  mulberries ;  the  white 
houses  are  like  bowers  buried  in  foliage  and  flowers;  the  nightingale,  scarcely 
elsewhere  known  in  Tatary,  here  warbles  in  every  rose-bush.  The  land,  yearly 
renewed  by  the  alluvia  of  the  river,  is  inexhaustibly  fertile,  producing  magnificent 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Its  melons  and  pistachio  nuts  are  renowned  even  in  Pekin, 
and  the  Emperors  formerly  exacted  a  certain  quantity  of  them  from  their  Kash- 
garian  tributaries.  Compared  with  that  of  other  Turkestan  countries  the  popula- 
tion of  Khiva  is  consequently  very  dense,  and  might  be  doubled,  or  even  tripled, 
without  overtaxing  the  resources  of  the  land. 

Khiva,  capital  of  this  ancient  region  of  Kharezm,  or  Khovarezm,  a  term  said 
to  mean  "  Lowlands,"  is  scarcely  more  than  an  aggregate  of  mud  hovels,  between 
which  wind  narrow  lanes,  muddy  or  dusty  according  to  the  seasons.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a  low  earth  wall  lined  with  pools  of  slimy  water.  In  the  centre  another 
earthen  wall,  26  to  30  feet  high,  surrounds  the  citadel,  residence  of  the  khan  and 
principal  functionaries.  Here  also  are  the  chief  mosques  and  schools,  none  of  which 
are  architecturally  remarkable  except  the  edifice  containing  the  tomb  of  the 
Mussulman  saint  Polvan,  or  Pehlivan,  patron  of  Khiva.  The  western  quarter, 
laid  out  in  gardens  and  shady  terraces,  is  a  much  more  pleasant  resort.  Here  the 
avenues  intermingle  with  the  c^mals,  and  above  the  crenellated  walls  of  the  citadel 
the  dunes  and  minarets  stand  out  against  a  background  of  blue  sky.  In  the  other 
quarters  there  are  more  cemeteries  than  gardens,  the  abodes  of  the  dead  here 
mingling  with  those  of  the  living. 

Before  the  expedition  of  1873  Khiva  was  one  of  the  chief  slave  markets  in 
Asia.  Here  the  Turkomans  sold  their  gangs  of  captives  taken  or  purchased  on  the 
Caspian  shores,  and  along  the  Persian,  Herat,  and  Afghan  borders.  The  most 
highly  prized  as  labourers  were  the  Russians ;  all  belonged  mostly  to  the  khan 
and  other  dignitaries,  and  many  often  rose  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  State. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  troops  in  1873  they  revolted  in  several  places, 
and  plundered  their  owners'  houses.  The  latter  appealed  to  the  Czar*s  generals, 
and  presently  the  bodies  of  rebel  slaves  were  dangling  from  gibbets  set  up  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  slave  market.  The  captives  were  slaughtered  wholesale,  and  to 
prevent  the  sur\ivors  from  escaping,  the  Khivans  sliced  oflf  their  calves  or  the  soles 
of  their  feet,  filling  the  sores  with  chopped  horsehair.  The  Russian  Governor- 
General,  who  had  been  hailed  by  these  wretched  creatures  as  their  liberator,  tardily 
resolved  to  justify  their  hopes.  The  abolition  of  slavery  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
emancipated  captives,  to  the  number  of  37,000,  set  out  to  return  to  their  homes. 

A.— 18 
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But  on  the  routes  across  the  desert  thousands  fell  victims  to  disease,  exhaustion,  and 
the  Turkoman  marauders. 

At  the  time  of  the  Russian  occupation  the  popuhition  of  (he  city  of  Khiva  was 
estimated  at  4,000  or  5,000  souls,  chiefly  half-caste  Uzbegs  and  Iranians,  besides 
Sartes  and  emancipated  Persians,  speaking  the  local  Turk!  dialect.  Most  of  the 
Ehivans  are  of  disagreeable  and  even  harsh  appearance,  their  features  being 
generally  marked  by  small-pox,  cutaneous  eruptions,  ophthalmic  affections,  the 
abuse  erf  opium  or  hashish.  The  children  hove  a  pleasant  expression,  but  all 
vivacity  disappears  with  age,  ond  decrepitude  soon  sets  in.     Owing  to  the  high 
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Persian  caps  worn  all  the  year  round,  the  ears  of  the  men  stand  out  from  the  head, 
a  trait  by  which  they  may  be  recognised  at  a  glance  amongst  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Turkestan.     The  turban  is  worn  only  by  the  clergy. 

The  trade  and  industry  of  Khiva  are  unimportant.  Some  inferior  silks  and 
strong  cottons  are  manufactured ;  but  most  of  the  woven  and  other  gooda  are 
imported  from  Russia.  In  the  bazaars  may  also  be  purchased  some  English 
cottons,  and  the  green  tea  imported  from  India  through  Kabul  and  Bokhara.  The 
chief  merchants  trading  with  Russia,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  reside,  not  in  KhiTa 
itself,  but  in  TJrgenj,  the  largest  city  of  the  khanate,  24  miles  north-west  of  the 
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capital,  near  the  left  bank  of  tlie  river.  Urgenj  is  aurrounded  by  mud  walls,  and 
bus  a  present  population  of  30,000.  It  was  till  recently  known  as  Yani-urgenj,  or 
"  New  Urgenj,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Kunia-urgenj,  or  old  town,  destroyed  by  . 
Tamerlane,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  utterly  ruined,  when  the  Oxua  receded 
farther  east.      The  famous  town  of  Kungrad,  on  the  Taldik,  is  threatened   by 
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a  similar  fate,  since  this  branch  has  dwindled  to  a  sluggish  stream  lost  amidst  the 
reeds,  Kbojeili,  at  the  head  of  the  delta  proper,  over  against  the  fortress  of 
Nukus,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  acquired  some  importance  through  its  traffic  with  the 
surrounding  nomads.  It  is  said  to  be  entirely  peopled  by  Hajia,  Mecca  pilgrinui, 
here  called  Hoja,  or  Khya,  whence  its  name. 
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The  Kkm  of  Ehiva,  like  the  Emir  of  Bokhara,  is  in  theory  master  of  the  lund 
and  life  of  his  subjects,  and  till  recently  he  made  terrible  use  of  his  power  by  the 
still  remembered  torture,  "  bug  pits,"  aword,  rope,  and  stake.  But  these  horrors, 
on  which  custom  bad  always  imposed  certain  limits,  are  now  at  an  end.  The  true 
master  of  the  land  is  now  the  Russian  resident,  armed  with  the  treaty  of  1873,  in 
which  the  khan  deckrea  himself  "  the  bumble  servant  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias."  To  the  Czar's  subjects  he  grants  free  trade  in  all  his  cities,  besides  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Oxus,  engaging  to  supply  sites  for  the  Russian  depots,  and 
to  keep  in  good  repair  the  artificial  works  executed  by  his  conquerors  along  the 
course  of  the  river.  He  recognises  the  prior  claim  of  all  Russian  creditors,  and 
constitutes  himself  a  debtor  to   the  St.   Petersburg  Government  in  the  siun  of 

Fig.    147-— ASHUB-»>EB. 
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2,300,000  roubles,  the  last  instalment  of  which  will  be  paid  off  in  1893.  If  not,  the 
whole  khanate  is  pledged  for  the  amount.  Ehiva  is,  in  fact,  a  Russian  province, 
though  still  tmgarrisoncd. 


v.— RUSSIAN  TURKESTAN. 

The  portion  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin  acttially  annexed  to  Russia  is  far  more 
extensive,  though  relatively  more  scantily  peopled,  than  the  tributary  or  less  inde- 
pendent states.  Lying  more  to  the  north,  it  comprises  less  fertile  tracts,  while  the 
regions  towards  which  Slav  colonisation  is  being  attracted  are  the  farthest  removed 
from  Russia  proper.  Steppes  900  miles  broad  separate  these  New  Russias  from 
the  mother  country,  and  the  forts  and  postal  stations  connecting  the  colonics  with 
the  Ural  and  Volga  basins  very  slowly  grow  into  villages  and  towns. 

Amongst  the  lands  still  lacking  a  sedentary  population,  the  least  inhabited  is 
the  vast  province  stretehing  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Aral  west  and  east,  and  irom 
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the  Ural  to  the  Atrck  river,  north  and  south.  This  region,  officially  known  ae  the 
"  Trans-Caspian  Qinsion,"  depends  on  the  government  of  Caucasia,  and  haa 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  simple  coast  district  over  against 
Baku,  whence  troops  and  supplies  are  most  easily  forwarded.  The  only  fixed 
establishments  are  a  few  fortreseea  and  entrenched  camps  at  the  more  acccBsible 
points  on  the  coast,  or  the  most  convenient  as  centres  of  attack  against  the  nomads^ 
of  the  interior.  Some  of  the  forts  have  already  been  abandoned,  either  for  want  of 
water,  their  unhealthy  climate,  or  utter  uselessness.  Several  fortified  stations  on 
the  Manghishlak  peninsula  are  now  a  mere  heap  of  ruins;  but  the  somewhat 

Fig.  148. — Vallbts  or  thi  Athek  ami  Gviuiiim. 
Sole  1 :  s,«ait,(no. 


thriving  6shing  village  of  Nikolayevsk  has  sprung  up  near  Fort  AlezondroTsk, 
under  shelter  of  the  Tuk-kuragan  headland. 

Of  all  the  coast  stations  the  most  important  is  Krasnorothk,  the  old  Kizil-su,  or 
"  Red  fl'ater,"  at  the  head  of  the  peninsula  running  west  of  the  Balkan  Gulf. 
The  neighbouring  pastures,  springs,  and  arable  lands,  besides  the  deep  water  of 
the  bay,  which  scarcely  ever  freezes,  insure  to  Krasnovodsk  a  lasting  importance. 
WTien  the  harbour  works  arc  completed  a  commercial  city  may  here  be  rapidly 
developed.  Although  with  scarcely  500  inhabitants,  Krasnovodsk  took  rank  as 
a  town  in  IS77.  It  has  already  some  stone  houses,  a  club,  and  a  public  garden,  but 
still  lacks  perfectly  fresh  water.  Pending  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct,  it 
depends  for  its  supply  on  sea- water  distilled  by  condensing  a|^>aratus. 
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The  naphtha  wells,  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  Little  BoUcon  hills,  have 
been  hitherto  little  worked,  through  fear  of  the  marauding  Turkomane.  But  over 
2,000  wells  hare  been  sunk  in  the  ialund  of  Cheleltpn,  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  Balkan  Gulf.  The  naphtha  ia  here  roinarkably  pure  and  abundant.  A  single 
well,  opened  in  1874,  yielded  100  tons  per  day,  and  the  whole  island  may  be  said  to 
rest  on  a  vast  bituminous  lake.  Erasnovodsk  also  exports  sulphur  from  the  south 
of  the  Kara-boghaz,  and  salt  from  the  coast  lagoons.  It  is  now  the  chief  oatport 
of  Khiva  on  the  Caspian,  having  replaced  Kohnch-bazar,  lying  farther  south  on 
the  so-called  Bay  of   Khiva.     Ijistly,  it  may  serve  as  the  base  of  the  military- 
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Operations  which  will  probably  ere  long  bo  directed  from  the  Caspian  towards 
Jlerv,  Meshed,  or  Herat,* 

The  camp  of  Chikinhlar,  near  the  Bay  of  Ilaasan-kaleh,  which  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Atrek,  ia  much  less  favourably  situated.  Troops  can  here  be  landed 
only  on  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  the  neighbourhood  yields  no  supplies  of  any  sort. 
The  desert  begins  at  the  verj-  gates  of  the  fort ;  yet  numerous  scattered  ruins  show 
that  this  region  was  formerly  covered  with  towns  and  villages.  One  emporium 
has  succeedwl  onother  in  this  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Caspian,  which  is 
traversed  by  a  gi-eat  historical  route  leading  from  Western  Asia  to  the  Tian-shan 
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and  China.  AOiiskuii,  whose  ruins  aro  now  marked  ty  the  Gumish-tepe,  or 
"  Silver  Cliff,"  between  the  Russiin-kuleh  Buy  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gurgen,  was 
an  important  mart  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Its  destruction  is  said  to 
have  beeu  caused  by  a  rising  of  the  Caspian,  produced  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Oxus,  when  this  river  hud  resumed  its  course  to  the  Balkan  Bay.  Abuskim  wa» 
successively  replaced  by  Nini-mardan,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Gurgen,  and  Alhom, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Astrubad.  At  present  Af/iur-adeh,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  long  peninsula  enclosing  this  bay,  would  be  the  natural  harbour  of  these 
waters  but  for  the  extremely  unhealthy  climate  of  the  surrounding  low-lying 
swampy  district.     North  of  Chikisblar  are  Ak-tepe,  or  the  "HVTiite  Cliff,"  and 
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Oeuk-fi^,  or  the  "  Yellow  Clift,"  round  which  the  Yomuds  have  often  pitched 
their  tents. 

In  the  Gurgen  valley  are  the  ruins  of  .Ionian,  the  ancient  Hyrcaniapolis,  or 
"  Wolf  Town,"  a  name  which  passed  to  the  whole  country  and  to  the  Caspian  itself, 
often  called  the  IlyTcanian  Sea.  About  70  miles  north-east  of  Chikisblar  lies  the 
ruined  city  of  Masduran,  whose  Persian  name  iJidicates  its  position  between  Iran 
and  Turan.  According  to  the  legend  an  archer  endowed  with  supernatural  force 
shot  an  arrow  from  the  banks  of  the  Gurgen,  which  fell  on  the  site  of  Mazduran, 
and  thus  determined  the  limits  of  the  two  empires.  The  former  importance  of  this 
place  is  shown  by  its  extensive  ruins,  especially  those  of  its  aqueducts,  which,  at 
least  in  length,  were  surpassed  only  by  those  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Ganges 
basin.  One  of  these  aqueducts  traversed  the  district  between  the  Atrek  and  its 
tributary  the  Sumbar,  crossed  the  latter  river,  and  after  watering  the  plains  of 
Mazduran  discharged  into  the  Caspian  after  a  total  course  of  95  miles. 
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In  the  Itussiun  possessionB  in  Turkestan  east  of  the  Oxus  ia  the  2antfshan 
valley.  After  leaviiig  the  highlands  this  river  is  distributed  by  numerous  irriga- 
tion rills  over  the  I'eiijiikeiit  district,  beyond  which  the  system  of  canals  is  still 
farther  developed  to  the  north  of  Siiinurkand  and  to  the  south-west  towards 
Itokhuru.  To  these  fertilising  waters  of  the  Sogol,  or  Zarafshan,  the  ancient  Sogdiana 
was  indebted  for  its  fertility  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  semicircle  of  sands,  and  to  the 
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same  cause  is  due  its  present  population  of  30,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  of 
Uzbeg  stock.  According  to  the  Mazdean  legend  the  Sogol  ia  tho  socond  Eden, 
"created  by  Ihe  word  of  Ormuzd." 

Siiimirkaii'/,  eiipital  of  this  famous  land,  Hos  either  on  the  site  or  close  to  the 
old  city  of  Marcanda,  whence  its  name,  whieh,  however,  some  refer  to  the  Artth 
Sainar,  who  took  the  j>Iu<'e  and  introduced  the  Moslem  religion  in  64-3.  Kesldence 
of  the  Narauiiides  from  the  middle  ot  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  centurj-,  it  become 
under  that  dynasty  "  the  asylum  of  peace  and  science,"  and  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  Asia.  It  waa  defended  by  110,000  men  apainst  Jenghis  Khan,  but  after  its 
overthrow  by  him  the  jiopnlation  was  redu(;ed  to  2o,00(i  families.  Later  on  it 
became  the  centre  of  Tumerlaiie's  vast  empire,  but  it  was  again  wasted  by  the 
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nomads,  and  in  the  year  1700  bud  only  one  inhabitant.    The  ruins  of  the  old  city  are 
etreivn  over  the  plain  and  surrounding  hcighta ;  but  its  chief  monuments  date  from 
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the  time  of  Tamerlane  and  his  successors.  From  a  distance  are  visible  above  its 
walls  the  large  blue  domes  and  the  minarets  of  its  mosques,  its  palaces  and  colleges. 
In  the  north-east  it  is  commanded  by  the  Chupan-ata  eminence,  crowned  with 
picturesque  ruins  and  the  tomb  of  a  saint.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  the  great  canals 
of  irrigation  branch  off  in  all  directions. 

Since  the  Russian  occupation  a  new  quarter  has  sprung  up  west  of  the  citadel, 
regularly  laid  out  with  streets  and  avenues  radiating  like  a  fan  towards  the  desert. 
But  we  must  visit  the  labjTinth  of  narrow  lanes  in  the  Moslem  quarter  to  realise 
what  Samarkand  was  in  the  days  of  its  greatness.  Its  magnificent  schools,  now 
schools  only  in  name,  are  unrivalled  for  the  splendour  of  their  architecture,  the 
details  of  which  betray  the  Persian  origin  of  their  first  designers.  Most  of  the 
palaces  dating  from  the  Timur  dynasty  are  now  in  ruins,  though  the  fafades,  towers, 
or  domes  of  a  few  are  still  in  good  repair.  The  chief  public  square,  the  Righistan, 
is  flanked  on  three  sides  by  the  finest  colleges  in  the  place,  including  the  Ulug-beg, 
founded  in  1420,  the  renowned  school  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  which  in  the 
fifteenth  century  made  Samarkand  one  of  the  holy  places  of  science.  The  most 
magnificent  mosque  in  the  city  and  in  all  Central  Asia  is  the  Shah  Zindeh,  or 
"  Living  King,"  so  called  from  a  defender  of  Islam,  now  buried  in  the  building, 
but  destined  one  day  to  rise  again  and  reconquer  the  world  to  the  faith  of  the 
Prophet.  Tamerlane  rests  under  the  crypt  of  another  mosque,  the  Gur-emir,  on  an 
eminence  near  the  citadel,  and  still  commanded  by  a  minaret  of  rare  elegance.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  tombs  of  his  wives,  with  inscriptions  commemorating  his 
fame. 

The  citadel,  comprising  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town,  and  in  which  the  Russians 
have  set  up  their  administrative  and  military  bureaux,  also  contains  mosques, 
tombs,  and  the  old  palace  of  the  emir,  now  a  hospital.  In  a  court  of  this  palace 
stands  a  large  marble  block,  5  feet  high  and  10  feet  long,  said  to  have  been  brought 
by  Tamerlane  from  Brusa,  and  to  have  been  used  by  him  and  his  successors 
as  a  throne,  and  on  it  were  also  beheaded  the  unsuccessful  pretenders  to  the 
sovereignty. 

The  inhabitants  of  Samarkand,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  Tajiks,  are  nK>re 
zealous  "  believers  "  than  those  of  Tashkend  and  other  places  in  Russian  Turkestan. 
According  to  the  old  saying,  while  Mecca  is  the  "  Heart,"  Samarkand  is  the  "  Head 
of  Islam."  At  the  same  time  their  religious  fervour  does  not  prevent  the  people 
from  driving  a  brisk  trade  with  their  Russian  masters,  though  the  chief  traders  are 
Jews,  Hindus,  and  Afghans.  Almost  the  sole  industry  of  the  place  is  agriculture, 
which  has  converted  the  surroimding  plain  to  a  garden  in  the  wilderness.  The 
population  has  risen  from  about  8,000  in  1834  to  over  30,000  in  1880,  and,  thanks  to 
its  happy  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hills  and  healthy  valleys,  Samarkand 
cannot  fail  to  become  a  chief  centre  of  European  civilisation  in  Turkestan. 

Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Zarafshan.  by  the  fortress  of  Penjakent,  the 
traveller  reaches  Kohistan,  the  romantic  land  of  the  Galchas,  with  its  gorges, 
cascades,  and  snowy  ranges.  Here  are  also  some  remarkable  phenomena  resembling 
those  of  volcanoes  in  eruption.     The  Kanlagh  Mountain  contains  rich  coal  beds  in 
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combustion,  emitting  dense  Tolmnea  of  smoke  and  mephitic  goaes,  and  at  night 
casting  a  lurid  light  against  the  sky.  In  the  higher  valleys  of  this  region  pastures, 
crops,  and  thickofa  fringe  the  river  banks,  or,  as  at  Varzominor,  clothe  the  upland 
alluvial  terraces  forming  the  basing  of  dricd-up  lakes.  The  auriferous  aonds  of 
the  Zarafshun  are  now  searched  only  by  a  few  wretched  gold-waahera. 

The  most  populous  part  of  the  oasis  is  that  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
Miankal  district  of  Bokhara.  Here  the  villages  form  almost  a  continuous  town 
from  Katti-kurgan  to  Pensbambe,  while  the  orchards  present  from  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  extensive  woodlands.  Some  34  miles  south-east  of  Samarkand  lies 
the  town  of  Urguf,  noted  for  its  heroic  defence  against  the  Eussians.  Farther 
south  a  defile  leads  over  the  Samarkand-tau  down  to  SLehr-i-acbs,  while  in  the 
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north-east  a  large  gap  in  the  Eara-tau  range  is  traversed  by  the  route  from 
•Samarkand  to  Tashkend  and  the  little  river  Jizak.  This  is  the  defile  of  Jilanuti, 
or  of  the  "  Snakes,"  so  named  either  from  its  meandering  stream  or  from  the 
reptiles  gliding  amid  its  rooks.  This  important  pass,  guarded  on  the  north  by 
the  town  of  Jizak,  or  the  "  Key,"  is  one  of  the  historic  highways  of  Asia,  and  the 
scene  of  many  a  sanguinary  8ti;uggle  for  the  possession  of  Zarafshan  or  Sir-daria. 
"West  of  it  rises  to  a  height  of  400  feet  a  pyramidal  slaty  rock  known  as  the  "  Gate 
of  Tamerlane,"  though  the  two  Persian  inscriptions  on  its  face  make  no  allusion 
to  this  conqueror. 

The  abundance  of  water  flowing  from  the  Tian-shan  valleys  to  Ferghana  gives 
to  this  basin  a  great  agricultural  value.     In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  the  Narin 
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flows  at  too  great  an  elevation  above  the  sea  to  permit  of  any  large  towns  springing 
up  on  its  banks  ;  but  on  emerging  from  the  upper  gorges  and  entering  the  north- 
east part  of  the  Ferghana  basin  it  soon  becomes  skirted  with  towns  and  villages. 
On  its  left  bank  stands  the  town  of  Uch-kurgan,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  oasis. 
But  the  valleys  watered  by  the  torrents  from  the  Toshktal  Mountains  are  more 
productive  than  the  lands  fringing  the  northern  bank  of  the  main  stream.  They 
are  laid  out  chiefly  in  gardens  and  orchards,  while  the  oases  on  the  left  side  are 
mostly  under  cereals.  The  banks  of  the  Sir  between  the  two  zones  are  occupied 
by  steppes.  Hence  the  necessity  of  an  exchange  of  commodities  between  the 
northern  valleys  and  the  southern  plains. 

Namangan  is  the  chief  town  of  the  oasis  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  river.  It 
is  a  large  place,  with  a  bazaar  containing  one  thousand  shops,  and  with  a  cotton- 
spinning  industry  for  the  materials  worn  by  the  natives.  As  many  as  300,000 
sheep  from  the  northern  steppes  are  yearly  sold  at  this  place,  and  here  also  are 
constructed  wooden  floats  on  which  fruits,  skins,  and  felt«  are  sent  down  the  Sir  to 
Perovsk  and  Kazalinsk.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  rich  naphtha  springs  and  coal 
beds.  Kasnany  lying  north-west  of  Namangan,  in  a  well-cultivated  district,  claims 
to  be  the  oldest  town  in  Ferghana,  and  its  Tajik  inhabitants  are  the  finest  of  their 
race  in  Turkestan.  Chusf,  on  a  stream  flowing  from  the  Choktal  Mountains,  is  a 
busy  place,  producing  knives  almost  as  highly  prized  as  those  of  Ilissar.  Of  the 
mineral  wealth  in  the  neighbouring  hills  the  salt  mines  alone  have  hitherto  been 
worked.  On  a  steep  cliff  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sir  stands  Ak-si,  at  one  time 
capital  of  Kokan,  and  famous  for  its  melons. 

Populous  to>vns  are  also  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Kara-daria,  or  "  Black 
River,"  whose  junction  with  the  Narin  below  Balikchi  forms  the  Sir.  Uzgheiity  at 
the  issue  of  the  Tian-shan  defiles,  has  become  famous  from  the  shrine  of  Haji 
Yusuf ,  the  frequent  resort  of  pilgrims.  In  this  district  is  the  frontier  stronghold  of 
Oiilcha,  guarding  the  Terek-da  van  Pass  against  the  Chinese.  Andy  an,  the  chief 
town  in  this  basin,  though  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  receives  its  waters  through 
the  irrigation  canals.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  in  Ferghana,  thanks  to  its 
shady  gardens  and  deer  park  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  In  the  Kugaran  valley, 
lying  to  the  north-east,  are  the  carbonated  and  sulphur  hot  springs  of  Jalabad-ajaip, 
much  frequented  by  the  Sartes. 

Oshy  south-east  of  Andijan,  and  on  the  same  river  Ak-bara,  a  tributary  of  the 
Kara-su,  occupies  the  issue  of  a  fertile  and  healthy  valley  leading  to  the  Alai  and 
Pamir.  Here  is  the  famous  Takht-i-Suleiman  ("  Solomon's  Throne  "),  a  moimtain 
the  theme  of  so  many  Eastern  legends ;  and  here,  according  to  some,  the  wise  king 
summoned  the  genii  to  execute  his  mandates,  while  according  to  others  it  was  here 
that  he  was  assassinated.  The  rock,  which  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  com- 
mands a  superb  view  of  the  surrounding  highlands. 

Several  important  towns  are  scattered  over  the  Ferghana  basin  west  of  the  AJc- 
bara  valley.  Naukat,  Araran,  and  Assakeh  stand  on  a  stream  flowing  to  the  plain 
south  of  Andijan.  Farther  on  are  Sharikhan,  now  much  reduced,  and  Marghilan, 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  gardens,  at  the  point  where  the  Shah-i-mardan  River, 
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flowing  from  the  Alui  pkciora,  ramifies  into  u  number  of  irrigating  rillw.  Owing 
to  its  healthy  climate  Murghilan  has  been  ehonen  for  the  capital  of  Ferghana, 
although  the  new  Kuiwian  town  springing  up  here  lies  some  9  miles  from  the  old 
Sarte  town.  Besides  gardening  the  chief  industry  of  the  l»x,'al  Sartes  is  camel-hair, 
wool,  and  silk  weaving. 

South-west  of  Marghilan  is  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Isfuiron,  the  entrance 
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to  which  is  guarded  by  the  nnall  town  of  Vrh-htrgatt.  Farther  south  is  Vadil,  a 
])leaaant  summer  retreat  on  the  •Shah-i-mardan  Bivcr,  leading  to  the  town  of  like 
name,  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Ferghana,  thanks  to  the 
tomb  of  All,  which  it  chumii  to  possess  in  common  with  so  many  other  Moslem 
towns. 
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The  route  from  Vadil  to  Kokan,  or  ratter  Khukand,  runs  north-west  by  the  foot 
of  the  mount4iins  to  Rishtan,  where  it  enters  the  plain,  here  watered  by  innumerable 
rills  from  the  river  Sokh.  Kokan,  formerly  capital  of  the  state  of  like  name,  which 
has  now  become  the  Russian  pro\ance  of  Ferghana,  is  still  the  chief  place  in  the 
country  in  population,  trade,  and  social  culture.  It  was  founded  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  well  laid  out  with  broad,  regular,  and  tolerably  clean 
streets,  with  extensive  gardens  in  some  quarters.  Its  Tajik  inhabitants  speak  a 
remarkably  pure  Persian  dialect.  They  are  skilled  artisans,  largely  engaged  in 
paper-making,  weaving,  minting,  gold  and  silver  work,  and  other  industries.  The 
coin  most  generally  current  in  Turkestan,  and  even  beyond  the  Tian-shan,  is  the 
kokrin,  worth  about  sixpence,  and  struck,  as  stated  in  the  legend,  in  "  Kokan  the 
Delightful  *'  {^Khokandi  Latif),  The  inhabitants  suffer  much  from  goitre,  and  it 
was  owing  to  this  malady  that  the  Russians  removed  the  seat  of  Government  from 
Kokan.  Its  bazaar  is  nevertheless  still  the  best  stocked  in  Russian  Turkestan, 
containing,  besides  the  local  produce,  English,  Russian,  Persian,  and  Indian  wares, 
antique  jewellery,  and  genuine  works  of  art.  The  chief  monuments  are  some 
mosques  and  the  old  palace  of  the  khans,  all  in  good  style  and  in  far  better 
preservation  than  those  of  Samarkand. 

Khojetid^  the  nearest  town  on  the  Sir  to  Ferghana,  and  the  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  that  province,  has  already  become  a  double  city.  The  Mohammedan 
quarters,  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Tajiks,  stretch  southwards  along  both 
banks  of  the  Hoja-bakargan,  flowing  from  the  Alai  range.  In  the  north  the 
steadily  increasing  Russian  quarter  occupies  the  space  between  the  old  town  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sir.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  the  solar  rays  being 
reflected  on  the  town  from  the  white  cliffs  of  the  Mogol-tau,  near  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  while  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  the  dust  from  the  surrounding 
steppe.  The  Hoja-bakargan  often  runs  diy,  and  then  the  women  have  to  fetch  the 
water  from  the  steep  banks  of  the  Sir.  Khojerit  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in 
Turkestan,  and  till  recently  occupied  an  important  strategical  position  near  the  old 
frontier,  over  against  the  fortress  of  Makhram,  and  not  far  from  the  point  where  the 
Sir  bends  north-westward  to  the  Aral.  South-west  of  it  stands  Irjar,  scene  of  the 
decisive  battle  ^'hich  in  1866  rendered  the  Russians  masters  of  the  land.  Ajiother 
place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  local  wars  is  the  fortified  town  of 
Ura-tepe,  on  the  route  between  Samarkand  and  Jizak. 

YarU'chinaZj  or  New  Chinaz,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chirchik  and  Sir,  is  a  mere 
hamlet,  which  the  Russians  hoped  to  make  a  flourishing  city  at  the  head  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  But  this  project  was  defeated  by  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  this  part  of  the  stream,  and  Eski-chinaz,  or  Old  Chinaz,  some  distance  ofl:',  still 
remains  the  more  populous  of  the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  Eski-tashkend,  lying  to 
the  north-east  on  the  stmie  route,  has  been  abandoned  altogether  for  the  new  Tas/ikend, 
the  present  capital  of  Russian  Turkestan,  and  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  empire. 
Covering  a  space  as  large  as  Paris,  nearly  8  miles  long  and  over  4  broad,  Tashkend,  or 
the  "  Stone  Castle,"  consists  mostly  of  low  houses  buried  amidst  a  dense  vegetation, 
in  which  the  poplars,  willows,  and  other  trees  lining  the  canals  arc  topped  only  by 
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whiet  ia  abuii<lantly  supplied  with  water  from  the  snows  of  the  Ala-Tuu  and  the 
torrents  from  the  Choktal  Mountains.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  irrigated  and 
arable  lands  Btretcbing  from  Samarkand  to  the  valleys  of  the  "  Seven  Rivera," 
while  communicating  by  easy  routes  with  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Sir,  Talas,  and 
Chu.  After  its  easy  capture  by  Chemuiev  numerous  adventurers  were  attracted  to 
the  new  cify,  which  in  186i5  had  become  the  centre  of  Russian  authority  in 
Turkestan.  The  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  traders  thought  they  had  discovered 
a  new  Eldorado,  and  rapid  fortunes  were  at  first  made  by  wars  and  commerce.  But 
the  good  times  of  wild  speculation  soon  passed ;  most  of  the  Russians  now  resident 
here  are  the  Government  officials  and  the  military,  and  trade  has  again  fallen  mainly 
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into  the  hands  of  the  native  Sartos  and  Jews.  Immigrants  from  every  part  of 
Central  Asia  are  met  in  the  streets  of  Tushkend,  and  there  is  even  a  considerable 
Nogai  Tatar  community  from  Caucasia.  In  1871— '5  the  population  was  estimated 
at  82,986,  composed  of  the  following  heterogeneous  elements ; — Sartes,  75,176; 
Russians  in  the  Asiatic  quarter,  1,289;  Russians  in  the  European  quarter,  4,860 ; 
Uzbegs,708;  Kirghiz, 375;  Jews, 293;  Germans,  110;  Hindus,  Oil;  Afghans, 25; 
Chinese,  3 ;  Xoguis  and  others,  04.     Now  the  jxipulation  exceeds  100,000. 

The  broad  dusty  streets  lined  with  tri-es  and  white  bouses  in  the  Russian 
quarter  form  a  strikiug  contrast  with  the  low  flat-roofed  buildings  of  the  Sartc 
districts.     The  roofs  are  generally  composed  of  willow  branches  and  reeds,  covered 
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with  a  layer  of  earth  laid  out  in  graae-plota  or  fiower  beds.  In  the  dry  season 
this  answers  very  well,  but  during  the  heavy  rains  the  whole  framework  is  apt  to 
colkpse,  burying  the  inmates  in  its  ruins.  The  houses  have  generally  one  story  only, 
high  buildings,  such  ae  palaces  and  mosques,  running  great  risks  from  the  frequent 
earthquakes.  In  summer  the  Russians  retire  to  Zangi-ata  and  other  pleasant 
retreats,  where  they  camp  out  like  the  Uzbegs  in  the  midst  of  sylvan  scenery, 
pure  air,  fragrant  flowers,  purling  streams,  and  warbling  songsters. 

The  growth  of  Tashkend  has  outstripped  that  of  its  industries,  which  are  still 
mainly  restricted  to  silk-weaving,  tanning,  the  manufacture  of  china  (cAihi),  felt, 

Fig.  Ifi7.— Plaih  of  Tashkkd. 
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and  camel-hair  goods.  But  the  local  artisans  are  no  lunger  able  to  compete  with 
the  products  imported  from  Russia,  consisting  chiefly  of  cottons,  silks,  hardware, 
wiKid  and  leather  ware,  and  colonial  produce.  In  return  Tashkend  exports  raw 
cotton  and  silk,  and  its  yearly  increasing  exchanges  now  amount  to  about  £4,000,000. 
Its  trade  was  represented  in  1873  by  82,-500  camel-loads,  4,296  horse-loads,  and 
3,648  waggon-loads.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Government  to  establish 
an  international  fair  at  Tashkend,  such  as  those  of  Xijni-S^ovgorod  and  Irbit.  But 
although  recourse  was  even  had  to  fines  and  other  coercive  measures,  the  commercial 
stream  refused  to  enter  the  new  bed  prepared  for  it,  and  the  site  of  the  fair,  about 
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5  miles  from  the  regular  bazaar,  opeaed  in  1870,  had  been  completely  abandoned 
four  years  afterwards. 

Tashkend  boasts  of  a  club  with  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  an  observatory, 
a  school  of  sericulture,  a  normal  school,  and  au  Official  Gazette  containing  useful 
documents  on  Turkestan  and  the  surrounding  lands.  In  1879  a  branch  of  the 
Russian  Geographical  Society  was  established  here.  But  of  the  two  other  scientific 
bodies  one  was  killed  by  official  patronage,  the  other  by  official  oppression. 

Chinkeiii,  north  of  the  capital,  occupies  an  analogous  position  in  a  well-watered 
district,  and  is  a  place  of  some  commercial  and  strategic  importance,  standing  in  the 
western  issue  of  the  broad  opening  between  the  Kara-tau  and  the  Alexander  range 
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which  connects  the  Sir  and  Balkhash  basins.     The  kumis  prepared  by  the  KirgHz 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  Turkestan. 

Following  the  postal  route  from  Tashkend  to  Orenburg  along  the  soutbera  foot 
of  the  metalliferous  Kara-tau  range,  the  traveller  reaches  the  old  city  of  Ytm, 
where  Timur  founded  a  famous  mosque  in  1397  in  honour  of  llazret  Yasavi,  special 
patron  of  the  Kirghiz.  This  mosque,  which  has  suffered  both  from  earthquakes 
and  the  Russian  guns  in  1864,  was  left  unfinished  by  its  Persian  architect.  Yet, 
such  as  it  is,  this  vast  ruin,  the  most  sacre<i  spot  in  Central  Asia,  still  produces  an 
JmiKjsing  effect,  especially  when  seen  from  the  steppe,  towering  with  its  square 
masses  above  the  ruined  walls  of  the  town.     This  region  of  Tatary  is  a  land  of 
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ruins.  Numerous  fortresses,  formerly  defending  the  fords  of  the  Sir,  are  now- 
abandoned,  and  the  plains  are  strewn  with  kurgans.  Otrar,  on  the  Sir  south  of 
Turkestan  (Yasi)  witnessed  the  death  of  Timur  in  1405,  and  the  site  of  Suran,  or 
Savrun,  another  ruined  city  west  of  the  same  place,  was  till  recently  marked  by 
two  elegant  minarets. 

The  ancient  Ak-tnec/ied,  or  "  White  Mosque,"  on  the  Lower  Sir,  takes  its  present:, 
name  of  Perovsk  from  the  Russian  General  Perovsky,  who  captured  it  in  1853, 
and  made  it  a  military  station,  round  which  a  new  town  has  sprung  up.  Standing 
at  the  head  of  the  old  delta  near  the  Yani-daria  branch,  it  lies  on  the  direct  route 
from  Persia  through  Khiva  to  Siberia,  and  is  doubtless  destined  one  day  to  become 
a  great  commercial  emporium.  Meantime  its  trade  is  less  active  than  that  of 
Kazalinsk,  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Sir.  This  town,  formerly  known  as  Fort 
No.  1,  succeeded  in  1855  to  Raim,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  the  military  station 
of  this  district.  It  lies  in  a  cultivated  and  well-watered  tract  at  the  intersection 
of  the  main  routes  from  Orenburg  to  Tashkend,  and  from  Herat  through  Khiva  to 
Yekaterinburg,  and  has  already  become  a  thriving  trading-place. 

On  the  Lower  Oxus  there  are  nothing  but  military  posts  such  as  Petro- 
Alexandrovsk  and  Nukus,  commanding  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  villages  such 
as  Chambai,  mostly  deserted  in  summer,  in  winter  often  crowded  by  thousands 
of  Kara-Kalpak  nomads.  The  now  desert  tract  between  the  Sir  and  Oxus,  for- 
merly watered  by  the  Yani-daria,  was  at  one  time  dotted  with  numerous  towns, 
of  which  Yani-kend,  or  "  Newcastle,"  was  stiU  standing  when  Gladishev  passed 
this  way  in  1742. 

In  the  Kirghiz  steppes  stretching  north  of  the  Aral  Sea  Turgai  and  Irghiz 
are  small  towns,  deriving  some  importance  from  their  position  as  centres  of 
administration.  They  are  stations  gladly  hailed  by  the  traveller  after  his  long  and 
weary  journey  across  the  sands  and  steppes. 

Along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Tian-shan  there  stretches  a  zone  of  cultivated 
lands  comparable  to  that  of  the  western  slope,  but  containing  no  large  towns 
since  the  massacres  that  have  changed  most  of  the  Hi  basin  to  a  wilderness. 
Aiili-ata,  on  the  Talas,  the  first  post  occupied  by  the  Russians  east  of  the  Kara- 
tau,  although  not  yet  ranking  as  a  town,  does  a  brisk  trade  in  wheat  and  cattle. 
About  9  miles  farther  north  are  the  ruins  of  Tumkent,  also  on  the  Talas,  and 
30  miles  higher  up  are  the  far  more  remarkable  ruins  of  a  vast  structure,  whose 
blocks  of  red  sandstone,  6  or  7  feet  long,  cover  a  space  of  nearly  8  acres.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  hewn  for  a  Buddhist  monastery,  though  the  Chinese  traveller 
Chang-Chun,  who  visited  the  place  in  1221,  speaks  of  a  "red  stone  town."  He 
also  mentions  the  great  tumuli  "disposed  like  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,"  and  known 
to  the  Kirghiz  as  the  "  Seven  Mounds,"  although  there  are  sixteen  altogether. 

The  region  stretching  east  of  A&li-ata  along  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Alexander  range  is  the  country  of  the  "  Thousand  Springs "  mentioned  by  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen-T'sang,  and  where  was  established  the  kingdom  of  Kara- 
kitai,  or  "  Black  China,"  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  those  kingdoms 
of  "Prester  John,"  long  sought  for  in  Abyssinia,  Caucasia,  and  Central  Asia. 
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Here  runs  the  great  historical  route  between  China  and  the  West ;  but  the  cities 
founded  along  this  route  by  one  conqueror  were  overthrown  by  another,  and 
nothing  now  remains  but  ruins.  Such  is  Tolnnahy  the  old  capital  of  the  Kipehak 
state,  16  miles  above  the  new  Tokmak,  centre  of  the  chief  Russian  colony  in 
the  valley  on  the  route  leading  through  the  Kaslek  Pass  to  Vemiy.  This  place, 
now  capital  of  the  province  of  the  "  Seven  Rivers,"  is  the  old  Almati,  dating 
as  a  Russian  town  only  from  1867.  Consisting  of  separate  quarters  gradually- 
approaching  each  other,  it  presents  quite  a  Siberian  aspect  with  its  broad  streets, 
low  wood  or  brick  houses,  and  Russian  sign-boards.  Yet  the  population  is  far 
from  being  exclusively  Russian,  including  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  Central 
and  Northern  Asiatic  races,  besides  Afghans,  Mordvinians,  Chuvashes,  and  Chore- 
missians.  Trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  several  indus- 
trial establishments  here.  Vcrniy  is  the  depot  of  the  copper  utensils  of  Russian 
manufacture  used  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Tibet.  North  of  it  are  the  village  and  fort  of  Iliisk,  guarding  the  passage  of 
the  river  and  the  routes  to  Kulja  and  the  territory  of  the  **  Seven  Rivers." 

In  the  latter  region  the  most  populous  place  is  the  city  of  Kopal^  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Zungarian  Ala-tau,  and  on  the  river  Kopal,  which  is  lost 
in  the  swamps  some  60  miles  south  of  Lake  Balkhash.  Lrjmnsky  chief  town  of 
the  Lepsa  valley,  is  a  thriving  place,  and  Ujarskayay  beyond  the  Sassik-kul  and 
Ala-kul  Lakes,  does  a  considerable  trade  with  the  nomads.  Sergiopol,  the  old 
Aya-guz  of  the  Tatars,  is  conveniently  situated  on  the  Aya-guz,  flowing  to  the 
east  end  of  Lake  Balkhash.  Lastly,  in  the  heart  of  the  Tian-shan  the  centre  of 
Russian  civilisation  is  Karakol,  nearly  10  miles  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Lake  Issik-kul. 

So  long  as  the  Slav  population  of  the  country  was  limited  to  Cossack  detach- 
ments settled  here  as  military  colonists,  every  Russian  village  was  the  scene  of 
drunkenness  and  excesses  of  every  sort.  Instead  of  cultivating  their  own  gardens 
the  Cossacks  plundered  those  of  their  neighbours,  cutting  down  their  orchards  for 
fuel.  So  far  from  civilising  the  Kalmuks,  they  gradually  became  assimilated  to 
those  nomads,  not  in  their  honesty,  but  in  the  rudeness  of  their  manners.  To 
give  themselves  grand  airs  they  spoke  Mongolian  like  them,  as  if  their  Slav 
origin  were  a  mark  of  inferiority.  But  the  free  immigration  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  has  entirely  changed  the  system  of  colonisation,  which  is  now  making 
rapid  progress.  The  mir,  or  communal  system,  has  penetrated  into  these  fertile 
valleys,  where  Russian  is  replacing  Mongolian  culture,  though  many  years  must 
pass  before  the  land  can  be  as  extensively  cultivated  and  peopled  as  formerly. 
Evervwhere  are  visible  the  remains  of  towns  and  Buddhist  monuments,  the  traces 
of  canals,  funeral  mounds,  many  of  which  contain  gold  vases  incrustatcd  with 
precious  stones. 

KriJA  Basin — Topography. 

East  of  Vemiy  the  river  Hi  waters  the  fertile  province  of  Kulja,  which  before 
the  terrible  events  of  1869  is  said  to  have  had  a  population  of  2,500,000.     But 
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alter  the  maRsacree  the  countrj-  was  changed  to  a  vast  necropolis.  On  all  sides 
nothing  ia  visible  but  canals  choked  or  changed  to  swamps,  abandoned  fields, 
wasted  forests,  towns  and  villages  in  ruins.  Ascending  the  IK  valley  beyond 
ihe  fort  of  Borokhudzir  and  the  forest  of  dwarf  elms  planted  by  the  Chinese, 
l)iles  of  stone  mark  in  succession  the  sites  of  the  towns  of  Torgen,  Jar-kend, 
Ak-kend,  Kborgos,  Alim-tu.  The  walls  and  towers  of  some  old  fortresses  are 
still  standing,   but   through   the 

breeches  nothing  is  visible  except  Pig.  169— Ecui  amd  NMOHiotHiNo  Minh. 

heaps   of    ruins   half    concealed  *!«i«  •  ■  'Wflo*- 

beneath  the  rank  vegetation  and 
roots  of  trees.  The  city,  founded 
by  the  Chinese  in  1764  as  the 
capital  of  the  province  under  the 
various  names  of  lU,  New  Eulja, 
Manchu  Kuija,  Hoi-yuan,  pre- 
sents awoeful  spectacle.  Thewalls 
of  the  fortrcsLs  are  still  standing ; 
here  and  there  is  seen  a  dilapi- 
dated tower  ;  sculptured  gateways 
and  walls  covered  with  frescoes 
contrast  with  the  confused  masses 
of  debris;  while  in  some  places  the 
ground  is  strewn  with  bleached 
bones.  After  the  Taranchi  but- 
chers had  done  their  work  the 
streets  of  Hi  were  choked  with 
80,000  bodies  of  their  victims, 
and  even  in  1876  the  only  sj-mp- 
toms  of  revival  were  two  or 
three  houses  occupied  by  Dun- 
gans.  Bayand-ii,  farther  east, 
suid  to  have  had  150,000  souls, 
has  now  nothing  but  a  few  frag- 
ments of  walls ;  but  the  little  town 
of  Sn'idan,  lying  north  of  it,  is  still 
inhabited. 

OM   Kiifja,    known    also    as 
Tatar  Kulja,  Nin-yuan  and  Eu- 

ren,  standing  like  Hi  on  the  right  hank,  is  the  present  capital ;  but  it  enjoyed  this 
position  before  Hi  itself.  Like  all  the  towns  built  by  the  Chinese,  it  forms  a 
regular  square  surrounded  by  a  high  crenellated  wall,  broad  enough  on  top  to  serve 
as  a  carriage  drive.  Two  main  streets  leading  to  the  four  gates  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles,  thus  forming  four  smaller  squares  of  equal  size,  and  themselves 
subdivided  into  others  by  streets  and  lanes.     But  although  laid  out  by  the  Chinese, 
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Eulja  retains  the  appearance  of  a  Turkestan  city  in  the  architecture  of  its  mona- 
ments,  and  in  its  baked-earth  houses  covered  with  clay  roofs  like  those  of  the  Uzbegs 
and  Sartes  of  Central  Asia.  The  Duugtms  and  Chinese  of  this  place  do  a  considerable 
trade,  and  even  possess  some  industrial  establishments,  mills,  and  the  like.  Dut  the 
marbles,  iron,  sulphur,  coal,  and  other  minerals  of  the  neighbouring  hills  are  little 
worked.  The  inhabitants  arc  mostly  Mohammedans,  and  amidst  the  numerous 
mosques  there  are  but  two  Buddhist  temples  besides  a  Roman  Catholic  ohupel, 
served  by  French  missionaries,  and,  since  the  Muscovite  occupation,  some  Russian 
churches. 

The  Russian  Government  having  occupied  Kulja  only  peoding  the  pacification 
of  the  country  by  the  Chinese,  the  Slav  colonists  have  not  been  authorised  to  settle 
in  the  country.   A  few  soldiers,  traders,  and  travellers  have  been  the  only  Eui'opeiuis 

¥ig.  160.— DiBFuTED  Tbbritokt  in  Kuua. 
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in  the  Hi  valley,  in  the  midst  of  its  Tatar,  Kalmuk,  Turanchi,  Dungao,  and 
Chinese  inhabitants.  After  tedious  diplomatic  negotiations  a  treaty  was  at  last 
ratified  in  August,  1881,  in  virtue  of  which  Itussiu  restores  to  China  the  Eulja 
territory  as  far  us  the  river  Khorgos,  but  retains  a  strip  of  land  for  the  settlement 
of  those  who  may  become  Russian  subjects  within  the  year.  The  threatened  war 
having  thus  been  averted,  it  is  probable  that  other  settlors  from  the  West  will 
now  also  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  fertile  valleys  watered  by  the 
affluents  of  the  Upper  Hi.  On  the  streams  in  this  p;irt  of  the  Tiaii-shan  high- 
lands there  arc  no  more  towns  or  villages,  hut  the  numerous  rivers  show  that 
the  country  was  forraeily  well  peopled.  In  the  vnllry  of  the  Tekcs,  south-east  of 
Kuija,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  capital  of  the  Mongol  khans,  now  known  to  tiie 
Kirghiz  as  the  Ak-kurgnn,  or  "  AVhite  Mound."  Buildings  belonging  to  diverse 
civilisations  still   give  evidence  of   tho  struggles   formerly  engaged   in   for  the 
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pOBsCBsion  of  this  magnificent  region.  lu  the  valley  of  the  Kush  are  aecn  many 
idoU  and  blocks  bearing  Tibetan  inscriptions,  and  near  Khorgof,  east  of  £ulja, 
standi  a  mosque,  in  its  style  resembling  those  of  Samarkand. 

Admisistbatiox  of  Tvkke.stan. 

Most  of  Russian  Turkestan  consists  of  pastures,  desert,  and  other  vaste  lands,  the 
arable  space  being  estimated  at  present  at  no  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole 
area.  Hut  although  the  water  supply  is  less  abundant  than  formerly,  the  rivers  now 
flowing  to  saline  basins  or  unhealthy  marshes  might  be  utilised  in  reclaiming  vast 
tracts  from  the  desert.  Estimating  such  tracts  at  almut  ono-sixth  of  the  whole 
Aralo-Caspian  region,  this  would  still  represent  an  area  larger  than  France,  and 
sufficient  to  support  40,000,000  people.  Most  of  the  required  irrigation  works 
would  also   consist   of   restorations 

of  older  systems.     The  banks  of  the  Rg.  181.-Ch.™«  Ttpe,  Kvua. 

Sir  north  and  west  of  Bokhara,  and 
nearly  all  the  space  between  the  two 
main  arteriew,  were  formerly  under 
cultivation,  and  the  steppe  of  "  ITun- 
ger  "  has  borne  this  name  only  since 
the  sands  have  invaded  the  arUx, 
by  which  it  was  at  one  time  fur- 
rowed in  all  directions,  and  which  it 
in  now  pro[joscd  to  repair. 

Tlie  lands  brought  under  irriga- 
tion give  excellent  results,  even 
under  the  rude  system  practised  by 
the  natives.  All  the  oases  laid  out 
as  gardens  sui>port  one  or  more 
towns,  and  it  is  by  gardening  rather 
than  by  ordinary  tillage  that  the 
people  chiefly  live.  In  the  Bok- 
hara plains  the  gardens  are  seven 
times  more  extensive  than  the  land  under  crops, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

The  cotton  crop,  which  has  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  is  valued  at 
50,000  tons,  of  which  two-thirds  come  from  Bokhara.  This  plant  grows  as  far  as 
Kazalinsk,  on  the  Lower  Sir,  but  the  Asiatic  fibre  is  much  inferior  to  the  American, 
and  is  also  prepared  in  such  a  slovenly  way  as  to  exclude  it  altogether  from  the  West 
Euro()ean  market.  The  quantity  exjxirted  to  Russia  rose  from  677,000  roubles  in 
18-38  to  5,513,000  in  1867.  Silk  has  made  still  more  rapid  progress,  tho  export  to 
Ru.'wia  having  increased  from  60,000  to  1,273,900  roubles  between  the  .•same  years. 
The  Bokhara  crop  alone  now  amoimts  to  about  2,500,000  lbs.  In  some  districts 
the  mulberry  is  the  ordinary  tree  everywhere  lining  the  hedges  and  fields.  The 
native  wool  is  ver}'  coarse,  and  so  badly  sorted  and  washed  that  it  is  useless  except 


which  occupy  large  spaces  only 
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for  weaving  inferior  cloth.  Yet  some  of  the  carpets  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength,  and  especially  for  the  beauty  and  originality  of  their  designs.  They  are 
woven  by  the  Turkoman  women  under  the  guidance  of  a  matron,  who  traces  the 
design  on  the  sand,  counts  the  number  of  threads,  and  selects  the  colours  and 
shades.  The  camel-hair  fabrics,  also  very  solid,  have  replaced  linen  for  sacking, 
soldiers'  blouses,  and  other  purposes. 

But  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country  is  its  live  stock,  valued  altogether  at 
100,000,000  roubles.  The  fat^tailed  sheep  supply  a  large  quantity  of  the  tallow 
required  for  local  consumption.  The  Kirghiz  yearly  export  to  Russia  about 
500,000  roubles'  worth  of  wool,  while  the  sale  of  the  animals  themselves  all  along 
the  line  between  Troitzk  and  Semipalatinsk  amounts  to  3,500,000  roubles.  The 
Kirghiz  derive  an  annual  revenue  of  over  5,000,000  roubles  from  their  horses,  and 
altogether  the  "  balance  of  trade "  is  in  favour  of  these  nomads  as  against  their 
Russian  masters.  Yet  the  live  stock  is  diminishing  from  the  effects  of  cold,  storms, 
disease,  and  other  causes.  The  importation  of  corn  into  the  steppes  has  also  fallen  off, 
owing  to  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  nomads.  In  the  province  of  Turgai  the  cattle 
are  said  to  have  been  reduced  in  the  winter  of  1879-80  from  860,000  to  50,000. 

In  theory  the  soil  of  Turkestan  cannot  be  held  absolutely,  the  right  of  posses- 
sion existing  only  so  long  as  it  is  kept  under  cultivation.  If  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
for  three  years  it  reverts  to  the  State,  which  again  disposes  of  it  to  whoever  is 
willing  to  pay  the  tax.  The  land  incapjible  of  tillage  may  be  said  to  be  common 
property,  all  having  unrestricted  right  to  its  pastures  and  timber.  The  cultivated 
land  is  inherited  from  father  to  son  without  the  intervention  of  the  State,  except 
where  it  is  enjoyed  in  usufruct,  as  with  the  vaku/ lands,  whose  revenues  belong  to 
religious  or  educational  bodies.  The  State  allows  the  owners  the  right  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  but  may  regulate  the  rotation  of  the 
crops  according  to  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  the  supply. 

Comprising  so  many  desert  tracts  and  so  few  inhabitants  and  towns,  the  adminis- 
tration of  Russian  Turkestan  presents  special  difficulties.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  common  centre,  the  people  easily  escape  from  the  direct  control  of  the  autho- 
rities, and  till  recently  many  were  able  to  maintain  their  independence,  thanks  to 
their  nomad  life  and  the  vast  regions  over  which  they  roamed.  The  sedentary- 
populations  also  occupy  the  territories  farthest  removed  from  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  and  if  left  to  themselves  they  would  soon  form  new  political  groups  without 
much  regretting  their  release  from  the  Slav  yoke.  The  annexation  of  these  lands 
to  Russia  is  a  question  of  brute  force,  and  has  its  justification  neither  in  the 
sjrmpathy  of  the  people  for  their  conquerors,  nor  in  any  resemblance  in  origin, 
speech,  culture,  habits,  or  customs.  In  every  respect  the  racial  antagonism  is 
complete.  But  for  the  ultimate  goal  of  India,  and,  perhaps,  China,  the  Russians 
would  never  have  cared  to  penetrate  much  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Ural  and  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian. 

Central  Asia  is  meantime  held  in  military  tenure.  Hence  the  necessity  of  con- 
necting this  region  with  European  Russia  by  means  of  good  highways.  The 
small  trade  arid  resources  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  provinces  are  far  from  sufficing  to 
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pay  the  cost  aod  mamteiuuice  of  a  great  line  of  railway,  and  the  requiromenta  even 
for  a  (freatly  increased  traffic  would  still  be  met  by  the  caravan  service  across  the 
natural  routes  of  the  steppe  and  desert.  The  new  lines  now  projected  are  accord- 
ingly mainly  intended  to  connect  Tatary  with  Russia,  and  secure  the  absolute 
ascendancy  of  the  Czar  in  Central  Asia.  For  such  a  purpose  the  rivers  and  seas 
of  the  land  are  of  little  use.  The  Oxus  no  longer  flows  to  the  Caspian,  while  the 
Aral  and  its  affluents  arc  navigable  only  for  light  craft  and  for  a  part  of  the 
year.  The  cost  of  this  navigation  already  far  exceeds  the  military  and  commercial 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  Hence  the  project  of  a  trunk  line  to  connect 
Taahkend,  Samarkand,  and  Bokhara  with  the  European  railway  system.     This  line 
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has  already  by  anticipation  been  named  the  "  Great  Central  Asiatic,"  and  hopes 
are  entertained  that  some  day  the  trade  of  India  may  be  attracted  this  way. 

But  this  question  of  the  future  trunk  line  to  India  is  affected  by  political 
rivalries.  The  Russians  on  the  one  hand,  the  English  on  the  other,  have  a 
national  interest  in  looking  at  things  from  different  points  of  view ;  and  the  line 
oscillates  between  north  and  south  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  engineers. 
To  the  projects  of  Lesseps  and  Buranovshy,  favoured  by  Russia,  are  opposed  those 
of  Ilochstetter  and  Rawlinson,  more  convenient  for  Austro-Hungaiy  and  England. 
But  viewing  the  question  from  the  higher  standpoint  of  the  general  interest  of 
mankind,  apart  from  the  political  balance  of  the  states  struggling  for  exclusive  sway 
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in  Asia,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  best  route  is  that  which  follows  the  most 
direct  line  from  the  great  centres  of  trade  and  population  in  Europe  to  the  Ganges 
basin.  This  line  is  obviously  that  which,  starting  from  Calais  and  Ostend,  will  ere 
long  connect  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  Constantinople,  and  Constantinople 
ultimately  with  India  through  Kandahar  and  Kurachi.  To  this  line  the  Caucasian 
might  be  connected  by  a  junction  or  branch  line.  With  the  north  Russia  will  also 
possess  one  of  the  great  highways  of  the  world's  trade,  running  from  the  Volga  to 
the  Hoang-ho  basin  by  the  historic  route  through  the  Zungarian  depression.  Thus 
the  projected  Turkestan  lines  must  always  remain  subordinate  as  connecting  links 
between  the  two  great  trunk  lines  from  Europe  to  India  and  from  Russia  to  China.* 

However  useful  it  may  prove  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  the  Turkestan 
line  will  at  all  events  have  no  great  physical  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  chief 
obstacle  occurs  at  Orenburg  itself,  its  western  terminus,  where  the  Ural  River  will 
have  to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge  over  1,330  feet  long.  The  "  Black  Sands  "  north  of 
the  Aral  will  not  prove  so  difficult  as  was  formerly  supposed,  the  dunes  being  here 
separated  from  each  other  by  level  tracts  running  south-eastwards  right  in  the 
direction  of  the  line.  Another  route  crossing  the  Emba  morass  follows  the  Ust-urt 
depressions  and  the  plains  of  Khiva,  ascending  the  Oxus  valley  towards  Afghan 
Turkestan  and  the  passes  in  the  Indian  Caucasus.  Other  projects  consist  in  turn- 
ing the  Kara-kum  desert  on  the  north,  with  a  junction  to  the  future  Siberian 
system  vi^  Tro'itzk  and  Yekaterinburg.  The  section  from  Orenburg  to  Tashkend 
might  probably  be  laid  down  for  £8,000,000.  But  beyond  that  point  towards  the 
Indian  frontier  many  serious  difficulties  present  themselves,  nor  have  any  prelimi- 
nary surveys  yet  determined  the  best  route  through  Baktriana  and  over  the  Hindu- 
Kush. 

The  government  of  Turkestan  is  purely  military.  The  Governor-General, 
knowTi  to  the  natives  as  the  "  Yarin-padishah,*'  or  "  Half  King,"  disposes  of  royal 
powers  over  his  subjects.  He  is  at  once  the  head  of  the  administration,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  military  forces,  plenipotentiary  of  the  Czar  in  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  neighbouring  lands.  His  salary  is  fixed  by  no  regulations,  depending 
entirely  on  the  will  of  the  Czar.  In  order  to  increase  his  power  the  Siberian 
provinces  of  Semirechinsk,  Turgai,  Akmolinsk,  and  Semipalatinsk  have  been  attached 
to  Turkestdn,  which  is  now  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  whole  of  European  Russia. 

The  variou9  provinces  are  administered  on  the  model  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ments, with  such  modifications  as  are  occasioned  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
military  element.  The  governors  of  the  provinces  are  named  by  the  Minister 
of  War,  and  assisted  by  a  provincial  council  chosen  by  the  Governor-General.     At 

♦  Respective  length  of  the  projected  lines  of  railways  and  navigation  between  London  and 
Calcutta : — 

Miles. 

By  Calais,  Constantinople,  and  Kandahar 6,470 

„    Ostend,  Warsaw,  Baku,  and  Teheran 6,880 

»                tf               Orenburg,  and  Tashkend         ....  6,480 

„    Brindisi,  Aloxandretta,  and  Bassorah 0,885 

If         ,,        Suez,  and  Bombay 7,200 

„    the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 12,870 
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the  head  of  the  "  circles "  ia  a  prefect,  who  is  res^ngible  for  the  taxes  and  the 
maintenitnce  of  peace.  At  the  same  time  the  autonomy  of  the  tribes  ia  not 
altogether  ignored,  and  their  usages  are  respected  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the 
general  interests.  The  Kirghiz,  grouped  in  auh  of  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  families,  and  in  larger  communities  known  by  the  Russian  name  of  roloit, 
or  "bailiwick,"  choose  their  own  elders^  and  judges  for  all  tribal  affairs.  The 
Uzbegs,  Sartes,  and  Tajiks  of  the  towns  also  appoint  their  akiakal,  or  "  white 
beards ; "  but  tbb  privilege  depends  on  the  will  of  the  Governor-General,  who  may 
set  aside  any  of  the  elected  magistrates.  Hence  the  urban  elections  have  mostly 
become  a  mere  formality,  and  all  the  military,  administrative,  and  judicial  functions 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  officer  of  highest 
rank  in  the  Turkestan  cities.  Freedom  of  worship  is  absolute,  and  the  absence  of 
persecution  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  diminished  zeal  of  the  Mussulmans. 
Public  instruction  is  still  but  slightly  appreciated  by  the  people,  and  in  the  whole 
of  Turkestan  there  are  scarcely  more  than  5,000  Moslem  children  receiving 
a  regular  education.  Secondan'  instruction  is  represented  by  the  mfdressek,  or 
"  colleges,"  where  little  is  leumt  except  the  reading  of  the  Koran.  In  some  of 
the  primary'  schools  the  Russian  language  ia  already  taught. 

The  chief  source  of  expense  is  the  army,  which  averages  30,000  men, 
but  which,  as  in  1880,  may  be  raised  to  80,000.  All  supplies  have  to  be 
draifn  from  Russia,  a  distance  of  2,400  miles,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
Turkestan  budget  always  shows  a  yearly  deficit  of  from  2,000,000  to  10,000,000 
roubles.  The  expenditure  is  about  four  times  the  income,  and  three-fourths  of  this 
expenditure  are  absorbed  by  the  army.  The  land  tax,  which  gives  rise  to  great 
waste,  produces  about  I,27->,000  roubles,  and  the  whole  revenue  scarcely  exceeds 
2,500,000  roubles,  while  the  expenditure  averages  8,000,000  roubles.  The  income 
of  the  khanate  of  Kokau  alone  amounted,  before  the  Russian  conquest,  to  2,290,000 
roubles. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SIBERIA. 


I.— SIBEIIIA. 

IBERIA  ia  emphutically  the  "  Lund  of  the  North."  Its  name  has  by 
some  etymologists  been  identilied  with  "Severia,"  a  term  formerly 
applied  to  variouB  northern  regions  of  European  Russia.  The  city 
of  Sibir,  which  has  givcu  its  name  to  the  whole  of  North  Asia,  was 
BO  called  only  by  the  Russians,  its  native  name  being  Inker.  The 
Cossacks,  coming  from  the  south  and  centre  of  lluKsia,  may  have  naturally  regarded 
as  pre-eminently  the  "  Northern  Land  "  those  cold  regions  of  the  Ob  basin  lying 
beyond  the  snowy  mountains  whieh  form  the  "  girdle  of  the  world." 

Long  before  tho  conquest  of  Sibir  by  the  Cossacks,  this  region  was  known  to 
the  Arab  traders  and  missionaries.  The  Tatars  of  Sibir  were  Mohammedans,  and 
this  town  was  the  centre  of  a  great  fur  trade.  The  Ilussiaiis  themselves  had 
constant  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  slopes  of  the  L'rals,  and  the 
Novgorodiuns  were  acquainted  with  the  regions  stretching  "  beyond  the  portages." 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Moscow  Czars,  heirs  of  the  Novgorod  power, 
called  themselrcs  lords  of  Ubdoria  and  Kondinia ;  that  is,  of  all  the  Ijower  Ob  basin 
between  the  Eondu  and  Irtish  confluence,  and  the  station  of  Obdorsk,  under  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Their  possessions — that  is,  the  hunting  grounds  visited  by  the  Russian 
agents  of  the  Strogonov  family — consequently  skirted  the  great  river  for  a  distance 
of  (300  miles.  Rut  the  Slav  power  was  destined  soon  to  be  consolidated  by 
conquest,  and  such  is  the  respect  inspired  by  force  that  the  successful  expedition  of 
a  Cos-sack  brigand,  on  whose  head  a  price  had  been  sot,  was  supposed  to  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Siberia,  although  really  preceded  by  many  visits  of  a  peaceful 
character.  Even  still  the  conquering  Yermak  is  often  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
explorer  of  the  lands  beyond  the  L'rals.  But  he  merely  established  himself  as  a 
master  where  the  Strogonov  traders  had  l)eon  received  as  guests.  Maps  of  the  Ob 
and  of  the  Ostiak  couutrj'  hud  already  b*!cn  published  by  Sebastian  Munster  and  by 
Ilerberstein  a  generation  before  the  Cossacks  entered  Sibir.  The  very  name  of  this 
town  is  marked  on  Munster's  map. 


PfiOORESS  OP  CONQUEST  AND  DISCOVEEY. 


PllOCRESS   OF    CoXQl'EST   AND   DlSCOVERT. 

In  1579  Yermok  began  the  second  plundering  expedition,  which  in  two 
years  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  the  Tatar  kingdom.  "When  the 
conquerors  entered  Sibir  they  had  been  reduced  from  over  800  to  about  400 
men.  But  this  handful  represented  the  power  of  the  Czars,  and  Yermak  coidd 
sue  for  pardon,  with  the  offer  of  a  kingdom  as  his  ransom.      Before  the  close 


Fig.  103.— WhT  SlBBBlA,  ACOOBDmO  TO  HutBiBtnnf. 


of  the  sixteenth  century  the  land  bad  been  finally  subdued.  Stbir  itself,  which 
stood  on  8  high  bluff  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Irtish,  exists  no  more,  having 
probably  been  swept  away  by  the  erosions  of  the  stream.  But  10  miles  farther 
down  another  capital,  Tobolsk,  arose,  also  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  whole  of  the 
north  was  gradually  added  to  the  Czar's  dominions.  The  fur  trappers,  more  even 
than  the  soldiers,  were  the  real  conquerors  of  Siberia.  Nevertheless,  many  battles 
had  to  be  fought  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Burials  of 
the  Angora  basin,  the  Eoriaks,  and  other  tribes  long  held  out ;   but  most  of  the 
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land  was  peacefully  acquired,  and  permanently  secured  by  the  forts  erected  by  the 
Cossacks  at  the  junctions  of  the  rivers,  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountain  passes,  and 
other  strategic  points.  History  records  no  other  instance  of  such  a  vast  dominion 
so  rapidly  acquired,  and  with  such  slender  means,  by  a  handful  of  men  acting  mostly 
on  their  own  impulse,  without  chiefs  or  instructions  from  the  centre  of  authority. 

Even  China  allowed  the  Cossacks  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Amur,  though 
the  treaty  of  Nerchinsk  required  the  Russians  to  withdraw  from  that  basin  in  1689. 
But  during  the  present  century  they  have  been  again  attracted  to  this  region,  and 
the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  is  now  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  a  free  access 
by  a  large  navigable  stream  to  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Hence  in  1851  Muraviov 
established  the  factory  of  Nikolaievsk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  those  of 
Mariinsk  and  Alexandrovsk  at  either  end  of  the  portage  connecting  that  river  with 
the  Bay  of  Castries.  During  the  Crimean  war  its  left  bank  was  definitely  secured 
by  a  line  of  fortified  posts,  and  in  1859  a  ukase  confirmed  the  possession  of  a  terri- 
tory torn  from  China  in  time  of  peace.  Lastly,  in  1860,  while  the  Anglo- French 
forces  were  entering  Pekin,  Russia  obtained  without  a  blow  the  cession  of  the 
region  south  of  the  Amur  and  east  of  the  Ussuri,  stretching  along  the  coast  to  the 
Corean  frontier. 

And  thus  was  completed  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  North  Asia,  a  territory 
of  itself  alone  far  more  extensive  than  the  European  continent.  In  other  respects 
there  is,  of  course,  no  point  of  comparison  between  these  two  regions.  This 
Siberian  world,  where  vast  wildernesses  still  remain  to  be  explored,  has  a  foreign 
trade  surpassed  by  that  of  many  a  third-rate  European  seaport,  such  as  Dover  or 
Boulogne.  Embracing  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  dry  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  its  population  falls  short  of  that  of  Londcm  alone  ;  it  is  even  more  sparsely 
peopled  than  Caucasia  and  Turkestan,  ha\'ing  little  over  one  inhabitant  to  1,000 
acres. 

Accurate  surveys  of  the  physical  features  and  frontier-lines  are  still  far  from 
complete.  Only  quite  recently  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  Old  World  roimd 
the  northern  shores  of  Siberia  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Swedish  explorer, 
Nordenskjold.  The  early  attempts  made  by  Willoughby,  Chan(5ellor,  and  Burrough 
failed  even  to  reach  the  Siberian  coast.  Hoping  later  on  to  reach  China  by 
ascending  the  Ob  to  the  imaginary  Lake  Kitai — that  is,  Kathay,  or  China — the 
English  renewed  their  efforts  to  discover  the  "  north-east  passage,''  and  in  1680 
two  vessels,  commanded  by  Arthur  Ket  and  Charles  Jackman,  sailed  for  the  Arctic 
Ocean ;  but  they  never  got  beyond  the  Kara  Sea.  The  Dutch  succeeded  no  better, 
none  of  Jthe  voyages  undertaken  by  Barents  and  others  between  1594  and  1597 
reaching  farther  than  the  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya  waters.  Nor  were 
these  limits  exceeded  by  Hendrich  Hudson  in  1G08.  This  was  the  last  attempt 
made  by  the  navigators  of  West  Europe  ;  but  the  Russian  traders  and  fishers  of  the 
White  Sea  were  familiar  with  the  routes  to  the  Ob  and  Yenisei  Gulfs,  as  is  evident 
from  a  map  published  in  IGOO  by  Boris  Godunov.  However,  sixteen  years  after- 
wards the  navigation  of  these  waters  was  interdicted  under  pain  of  death,  lest 
foreigners  should  discover  the  way  to  the  Siberian  coast. 
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The  exploration  of  tliis  seaboard  liad  tliua  to  be  prosecuted  in  Siberia  itself  by 
means  of  vessels  built  for  the  river  navigation.  In  1&48  the  Cossack  Dejnev 
sailed  with  a  flotilla  of  small  craft  from  the  Kulima  round  the  north-east  extremity 
of  Asia,  passing  long  before  the  birth  of  Bering  through  the  strait  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  that  navigator.  Stadukhin  also  explored  these  eastern  seas  in  search 
of  the  islands  full  of  fossil  ivory,  of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  natives.  In  1735 
Pronchishcbev  and  Lasinius  embarked  at  Yakutsk  and  sailed  down  the  Lena,  explor- 
ing its  delta   and  neighbouring 

coasts.     Pronchishcbev  reached  a        Fig.  lei.— Saihauh,  accokrimq  to  La  F^hoiie. 
point  east  of  the  Taimir  penin-  Bo«iei:  11,110,000. 

Bula,  but  failed  to  double  the 
headlands  between  the  Lena  and 
Yenisei  estuaries.  The  expedition 
begun  by  Laptiev  in  17!i9,  after 
suftcringshipwreck,  was  continued 
overland,  resulting  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Taimir  peninsula  and 
the  discovery  of  tbe  North  Cape 
of  the  Old  AVorld,  Pliny's  Tabm, 
and  the  Cheluskin  of  modem 
maps,  so  named  from  the  pilot 
who  accompanied  Pronchishehcv 
and  Lapticv.  The  western  sea- 
board between  the  Yenisei  and 
Ob  estuaries  had  already  been 
surveyed  by  Ovtzin  and  illnin  in 
1737—9. 

But  the  problem  was  already 
being  attacked  from  the  side  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  1728  the  Danish 
navigator  Bering,  in  the  ser^-ice 
of  ItuBsia,  crossed  Siberia  overland 
to  the  Pacific,  whence  he  sailed 
through  the  strait  now  named 
from  him,  and  by  him  first  re- 
vealed    to    the    M'est,     though 

known  to  the  Siberian  Cossacks  eighty  years  previously.  Even  Bering- himself , 
hugging  the  Asiatic  coast,  had  not  descried  the  opposite  shores  of  America,  and  was 
uncertain  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  strait.  This  point  was  not  cleared  up  till 
Cook's  voyage  of  1778,  and  even  after  that  the  Sakhalin,  Yesso,  and  Kurile  waters 
still  remained  to  be  explored.  The  shores  of  the  mainland  and  islands  were  first 
tniced  by  I^a  Perouso,  who  determined  the  insular  character  of  Sakhalin,  and 
ascertained  the  existence  of  a  strait  connecting  the  Japanese  Sea  with  that  of 
Okhotsk.     This  completed  the  general  survey  of  the  whole  Siberian  seaboard. 
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The  Bcicntific  exploration  of  the  interior  began  in  the  eighteenth  century  with 
MesserHchiiii<lt,   followed  hy   Gmelin,  iluller,  und   Delisle    de  la    Croyero,  who 
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determined  many  important  physical  points  between  the  years  1733  and  1742.  The 
region  stretching  beyond  Lake  Baikal  was  explored  by  Pallas  and  his  associates  in 
1770 — 3.  The  expeditions,  interrupted  by  the  great  wars  following  on  the  French 
Revolution,  were  resumed  in  1828  by  the  Norwegian  Hansteen,  whose  memorable 
expedition  in  company  with  Erman  had  such  important  results  for  the  study  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  While  Hansteen  and  Erman  were  still  prosecuting  their 
labours  in  every  branch  of  natural  science,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Ehrenberg, 
and  Gustav  Rose  made  a  short  visit  to  Siberia,  which,  however,  remained  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  science.  Middendorff's  journeys  to  North  and 
East  Siberia  had  also  some  very  valuable  results,  and  were  soon  followed,  in  1854,  by 
the  "  expedition  to  Siberia  "  undertaken  by  Schwartz,  Schmidt,  Glehn,  Usoltzev, 
and  associates,  extending  over  the  whole  region  of  the  Transbaikal  to  the  Lena  and 
northern  tributaries  of  the  Amur.  Thus  began  the  uninterrupted  series  of  modem 
journeys,  which  are  now  being  systematically  continued  in  every  part  of  Siberia, 
and  which  promise  soon  to  leave  no  blanks  on  the  chart  of  that  region. 

The  work  of  geographical  discovery,  properly  so  called,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  Nordenskj  old's  recent  determination  of  the  north-east 
passage,  vainly  attempted  by  Willoughby,  Burrough,  and  so  many  other  illustrious 
navigators. 

Water  Highways — Portages — Highlands. 

A  large  portion  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  no  less  uniform  than  Russia  in  Europe 
itself  in  the  general  features  of  its  relief.  East  and  west  of  the  Urals  alike  there 
streteh  vast  plains  or  rolling  prairies  offering  no  obstacles  to  free  migration.  To 
traverse  Siberia  from  end  to  end  the  sole  difficulties  man  had  had  to  contend  with 
were  the  boimdless  distances  themselves,  the  severity  of  the  climate,  dense  forests,  and 
swampy  wastes.  Instead  of  arresting  their  progress,  the  great  streams  were  the 
natural  highways  by  which  the  Cossacks  were  enabled  to  overrun  these  solitudes 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Owing  to  the  slight  elevation  of  the  land  the  main 
river  basins  merge  imperceptibly  with  each  other,  and  Cossacks  and  natives  alike 
generally  followed  these  routes  in  their  migratory  movements,  warlike  or  peaceful 
expeditions.  Handets,  villages,  towns,  have  thus  sprung  up  along  the  river  banks 
wherever  productive  lands  invited  colonisation.  From  the  Ural  to  Yakutsk,  a 
distance  of  about  6,000  miles,  the  continuous  water  highway  is  broken  only  by  two 
portages,  the  first  between  the  Ob  and  Yenisei  basins,  the  second  between  the  latter 
and  that  of  the  Lena. 

On  leaving  the  Ural  valleys  the  chief  navigable  route  follows  successively  the 
course  of  the  Tura,  Tobol,  Irtish,  Ob,  Ket,  Yenisei,  Upper  Tunguska  or  Angara, 
Lena,  and  Aldan.  Farther  north  other  rivers,  also  connected  by  portages,  lay 
open  to  the  conquerors  of  Siberia  ;  but  between  the  Middle  Lena  and  Amur  basins 
many  Cossack  expeditions  were  defeated  by  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  reefs 
and  rapids,  dense  woodlands,  morasses,  and  the  improductive  character  of  this  region. 
Their  plans  were  often  badly  conceived,  and  in  their  search  for  the  "  WTiite 
Foimtain  "  or  the  "  Land  of  Gold,"  they  often  proceeded  in  the  wrong  direction, 
A.— 20 
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Thua  Lake  Baikal  was  long  sought  tor,  not  in  the  Yeniaei  basin,  but  east  of  the 
Ijena  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Poyarkov,  the  first  Russian  who  in  1673  reached 
the  Amur  volley,  ascended  the  river  Aldan,  and  then  crossing  the  Stanovoi  range, 
followed  the  southern  course  of  the  Zieya ;  but  he  lost  one-third  of  his  130  men 
on  the  road,  and  the  survivors  had  to  live  on  their  dead  comrades  or  on  the  natives 
slain  in  battle. 

The  journeys  by  water,  which  rendered  the  conquest  of  Siberia  so  easj',  can 
scarcely  be  made  except  in  the  middle  region  running  east  and  west.  Southwards 
the  river  basins  are  separated  from  each  other  by  plateaux,  highlands,  and  mountain 
ranges;  farther  north  the  main  streams  have  already  received  all  their  chief 
affluents,  so  that  here  there  are  no  more  available  water  byways,  while  in  any 
case  these  frozen  wastes  are  too  inhospitable  to  be  easily  traversed  by  the  most 
daring  adventurers.   East  of  the  Yenisei,  again,  the  lowlands  change  their  character. 
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the  low-lying,  fertile,  or  lacustrine  tracts,  swamps,  and  trembling  prairies  being  here 
succeeded  by  hilly  and  gravelly  lands,  here  and  there  crossed  by  rocky  ridges,  and 
rising  even  to  groups  of  eminencee  difficult  of  access.  The  Yenisei  and  Lena  basins 
are,  in  fact,  separated  by  a  real  plateau  of  polsozoic  rocks,  compelling  the  traveller 
to  turn  southwards.  Hence  the  administrative  division  of  the  land  into  West  and 
East  Siberia  is  fully  justified  by  the  physical  contrast  between  the  two  regions,  a 
contrast  extending  to  their  flora,  fauna,  and  inhabitants. 

Even  in  the  extreme  north  the  monotony  of  the  plains  is  sometimes  interrupted 
by  clusters  of  elevated  hills.  Middendorff  has  given  the  name  of  "  mountains  "  to 
the  Siverraa  chain  runniug  west  of  the  Yenisei  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  to 
the  Birranga  range,  which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  between  the 
Yenisei  and  the  Ehatanga,  and  which  forms  the  double  Taimir  peninsula  projecting 
far  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.     Some  of  the  summits  on  the  east  coast  of  this  peninsula 
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are  said  to  have  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  3,000  feet.  ,  Still  Siberia  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  described  as  a  plain  sloping  uniformly  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  A 
distinct  water-parting  between  the  rivers  flowing,  on  the  one  hand,  northwards  to 
the  Arctic,  on  the  other  to  the  inland  basins  of  Central  Mongolia  and  to  the  Pacific, 
is  formed  by  the  great  orographic  system  comprising  the  Tian-shan  and  Zungarian 
Ala-tau,  the  Tarbagatai  and  Altai,  the  Sayan  Mountains,  the  Baikal  highlands,  the 
Vitim  plateau,  the  parallel  Yablonoi  ranges,  and  the  north-east  section  of  the 
Stanovoi,  or  "  Dorsal  Chain,"  running  towards  Bering  Strait. 

This  vast  system  is  itself  composed  of  distinct  sections,  clearly  soparated  one 
from  the  other.  North  of  the  Tian-shan  is  the  Zimgarian  depression,  where  at 
one  time  flowed  a  marine  strait  The  Upper  Irtish  valley,  between  the  Tarbagatai 
and  Altai  ranges,  also  forms  a  broad  opening  connecting  the  Kirghiz  and  Mongolian 
domains  west  and  east.  Between  the  Altai  and  Savan  Mountains  the  northern  and 
southern  basins  are  connected  by  similar  depressions,  while  farther  east,  about  the 
sources  of  the  Yenisei  and  its  western  affluents,  uplands  with  a  mean  elevation  of 
from  7,000  to  10,000  feet  form  the  frontier  chain  skirting  the  Mongolian  plateaux, 
every  stream  here  affording  easy  access  from  Siberia  to  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Transbaikal  is  itself  a  hilly  plateau,  limited  south-west  by  two  eminences — the 
Kamar-daban,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  the  Sokhondo,  commanding  one  of 
the  main  ridges  of  the  Yablonoi  system,  on  the  Mongolian  frontier.  From  this 
plateau  the  ascent  is  almost  imperceptible  to  the  hills  from  3,500  to  4,000  feet 
high,  which  lead  from  the  Selenga  to  the  Amur ;  that  is,  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Pacific  basin.  North-eastwards  the  water-partings  diminish  in  height,  and  beyond 
the  Sokhondo  none  of  the  Yablonoi  or  Stanovoi  summits  would  appear  to  reach 
9,500  feet,  which  is  about  the  elevation  of  that  mountain.  North  of  the  Amur  and 
Ud  basins  the  lofty  ranges  figuring  on  the  maps  as  portions  of  the  "  Great  Divide  " 
are  often  in  reality  little  more  than  marshy  tracts  with  undecided  inclination.  But 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Siberia  skirting  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  north-eastwards  to  the 
Bering  Sea  is  mountainous,  or  at  least  very  diversified,  and  here  the  land  every- 
where rises  highest  near  the  sea-coast. 

South  of  the  Stanovoi  highlands  the  region  watered  by  the  Amur  and  its 
affluents  may,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  a  mere  continuation  of  the  Mongolian 
plateau.  The  land  slopes  towards  the  Pacific  in  a  series  of  terraces  intersected  by 
a  number  of  nearly  parallel  ridges,  including  the  Great  Khingan,  the  Little 
Khingan,  and  the  coast  range  running  north  of  the  Corean  peninsula.  These 
Eastern  Asiatic  river  and  coast  ranges  are  regularly  disposed  in  curves,  with  their 
convex  sides  facing  east  and  south-east,  and  often  describing  perfectly  equal  seg^ 
ments  of  a  circle.  Some  are  connected  at  their  extremities  in  a  series  of  continuous 
chains  festooned  at  uniform  intervals;  others  are  disposed  in  parallel  concentric 
arcs,  while  the  more  important  are  rooted  at  one  end  with  different  systems.  Thus 
the  Kamchatka  peninsula  and  Kurile  Archipelago  (the  most  geometrical  of  all) 
are  connected  with  the  hills  of  the  Chukchi  country.  This  prevailing  uniformity 
in  the  disposition  of  the  North-eastern  Asiatic  mountain  systems  must  be  largely 
due  to  volcanic  agencies.     AVhile  old  sedimentary  formations  prevail  in  the  South 
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Siberian  highland  ranges  bordering  on  the  Mongolian  phiteau,  the  Sikhota-alin, 
as  well  as  various  Manchurian  mountaiiiB,  in  former  times  ejected  lava  streams, 
and  still-actiTe  volcanoes  fringe  the  east  coast  of  Eamcbatka.  These  Kamchatka 
mountains  are,  however,  totally  distinct  from  the  East  Siberian  systems,  and  are  the 
most  elevated  in  Asiatic  Russia  nest  to  the  Tian-shan.  One  of  the  volcanoes  in 
the  peninsula  is  nearly  as  high  as  Mont  Blonc. 

HivER  Systems. 

The  rivers  rising  in  the  glaciers  and  perpetual  snows  of  the  Altai  and  Sayan, 
or  on  the  slopes  of  the  less  elevated  ranges  falling  short  of  the  snow-line,  are 
remarkable  for  the  great  uniformity  of  their  windings.  Owing  to  the  general  tilt 
of  the  land  they  flow  mainly  north  and  north-west  in  the  whole  of  Siberia, 
limited  southwards  by  the  ranges  stretching  from  the  Tian-shan  to  the  Stanoroi. 
Not  only  the  three  main  streams,  Ob,  Yenisei,  and  Lena,  but  nearly  all  the  other 
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rivers,  follow  the  line  of  the  meridian  in  their  northerly  course.  The  Lena,  bow- 
ever,  so  far  contrasts  with  its  two  western  rivals  that  it  is  deflected  a  long  way 
eastwards  by  the  palseozoic  rocks  of  Central  Siberia  before  resuming  its  northern 
course  parallel  with  the  neighbouring  Olonek  and  Tana. 

These  great  arteries  rank  with  the  largest  rivers  on  the  globe,  both  in  volome  and 
the  extent  of  their  basins.  In  these  respects  the  Ob,  Yenisei,  and  Lena  surpass  all 
the  European  streams.  Yet  the  mean  annual  rainfall  in  all  the  Siberian  lands 
draining  northwards  scarcely  exceeds  8  inches.  But  the  ground  being  frozen  to 
within  B  few  inches  of  the  surface,  there  is  no  loss  by  infiltration,  so  that  wherever 
the  land  slopes  ever  so  slightly  every  drop  of  water  from  the  rains  or  melting 
snows  must  necessarily  find  its  way  to  the  affluents  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Else- 
where it  remains  in  flats,  marshes,  nr  shallow  lakes,  which  form  a  labyrinth  of 
land  and  water,  constantly  shifting  its  outlines  with  the  abundance  of  the  rains 
and  intensity  of  the  evaporation.  The  Taimir  peninsula  has  thus  become  a  lacus- 
trine region  of  stagnant  waters. 

Estimating  at  about  half  of  the  annual  snow  and  rain  fall  the  quantity  discharged 
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by  the  three  main  etreama,  the  mean  volume  of  each  must  be  at  least  equal  to 
350,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  four  times  that  of  the  Rhine  or  Rhone.  But  the 
discharge  is  very  unevenly  distributed  over  the  year,  being  much  reduced  in  the 
ice-bound  beds  of  the  streams  in  mnter,  when  the  smaller  rivers  are  frozen  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  large  streams  and  lakes  to  a  depth  of  from  4  to  7  feet.  Except 
those  fed  by  underground  rivulets  from  the  great  hikes,  all  the  rivers  rising  within 
the  Arctic  Circle  thus  cease  to  flow  in  winter.  But  viih  the  melting  of  the 
Huowa  the  river  beda  are  soon  filled  again,  often  overflon-ing  their  banks  to  great 
distances. 

In  winter  the  water  flowing  beneath  its  thick  icy  covering  is  said  gradually  to 
"  die,"  and  the  fish  are  no  longer  able  to  live  in  the  vitiated  atmosphere  at  these 
depths.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn  they  escape  in  multitudes  either  to  the  lakes 
and  deep  pools  or  to  the  estuaries.  Then  they  may  be  easily  taken  in  large  quantities 
by  simply  breaking  the  ice  wherever  the  water  has  remained  "  alive."     Immediately 
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after  the  thaw  they  ascend  the  streams  in  vast  shoals,  and  spread  over  the  flooded 
plains  and  forests.  Here  also  they  are  captured  in  great  numbers  by  means  of  the 
system  of  weirs  set  up  at  the  mouths  of  the  affluents. 

The  flow  of  the  Siberian  rivers  along  the  line  of  the  meridian  causes  the  break- 
up of  the  ice  to  assume  a  special  character.  In  the  extreme  south,  or  at  the  base  of 
the  Altai,  they  are  ice-hound  for  from  three  to  five  months  only ;  but  this  period  is 
extended  as  they  flow  northwards,  and  the  estuaries  between  the  72nd  and  75th 
parallels  are  free  only  for  periods  varj'ing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  days  in  the 
year.  Free  navigation  can,  in  fact,  be  depended  upon  only  from  about  the  end  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  September.  Middendorff  has  calculated  that  for  every  degree 
of  latitude  between  the  56th  and  72nd,  the  ice-bound  period  increases  on  an  average 
rather  more  than  nine  days.  But  farther  south  the  increase  is  not  quite  seven 
days,  this  discrepancy  being  largely  due  to  the  absence  of  springs  in  the  north. 

In  spring,  when  the  current  begins  to  resume  its  course  and  break  through  it« 
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wintry  fetters,  it  booh  floods  both  its  banks,  tbus  forming  two  zaberegi,  or  lateral 
channels,  wliilc  the  main  stream  is  still  frozen  on  the  surface.  Here  the  ice  then 
begins  gradually  to  arch  upwards  until  it  breaks  into  huge  irregular  fragments, 
which  are  swept  along  by  the  continually  rising  stream.  These  fragments  torn 
from  the  river  banks  carry  with  them  mud,  clay,  gravel,  and  even  large  boulders, 
which  in  their  northward  course  soon  meet  with  still  unbroken  masses  strong  enough 
to  resist  their  pressure.     The  moving  masses  are  also  at  times  retarded  by  the 
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fierce  polar  winds,  and  perhaps  lodged  at  the  foot  of  some  projecting  bluff. 
Here  the  blocks  are  piled  one  on  the  other,  damming  up  tho  river,  and  causing  it  to 
rise  3  or  4  feet  in  a  few  hours.  Finding  no  escape,  ice  and  water  spread  laterally, 
dashing  against  tho  bunks,  sweeping  away  tlio  shingle,  in  one  place  forming  fresh 
dams,  in  another  scoring  the  ground  with  deep  furrows.  Thus  are  the  river  banks 
yearly  modified  by  glacial  action. 

Even  more  than  the  rivers  of  European  Russia,  those  of  Siberia,  flowing  nearer 
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to  the  pole,  present  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  normal  lateral  pressure  on 
their  right  banks.  This  side  thus  becomes  continually  sapped  and  corroded,  while 
the  left  bank,  covered  with  alluvia,  and  here  and  there  furrowed  by  old  channels,  is 
steadily  abandoned  by  the  receding  waters.  Hence  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
relief  of  both  banks.  The  left,  still  swept  by  the  current  and  gradually  formed  by 
alluvial  deposits,  is  flat,  and  generally  at  the  level  of  high  water.  The  right, 
constantly  eroded  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  stream,  and  representing  the 
original  soil,  rises  in  hills  or  steep  cliffs  along  the  course  of  the  river.  So  universal 
is  this  feature  that  even  before  sighting  a  river  the  natives  will  speak  by  anticipa- 
tion of  its  "  high  bank  "  and  "  low  bank."  As  in  Russia,  the  towns  are  usually 
erected  on  the  "  high,"  or  right  bank,  which  is  less  exposed  to  inundations.  But 
this  advantage  is  dearly  purchased,  and  several  recently  founded  towns,  such  as 
Tobolsk,  Semipalatinsk,  and  Narim,  have  already  had  to  be  partially  reconstructed. 

Northern  Seaboard. 

The  northern  seaboard  of  Siberia,  though  washed  by  colder  waters,  is  less 
indented  by  fiords  than  those  of  Norway  and  Scotland.  The  inlets  resemble  those 
of  Scandina\4a  only  between  the  Kara  and  Yenisei  mouths.  The  Kara  Sea,  the  Ob 
and  Taz  estuaries,  the  Gulf  of  Yenisei,  and  their  various  indentations ;  lastly,  the 
lakes,  at  one  time  marine  bays,  but  now  separated  from  the  sea,  give  a  Norwegian 
aspect  to  this  region.  But  east  of  the  Yenisei  the  coast-line  becomes  far  more 
uniform,  broken  by  rare  inlets,  few  of  which  penetrate  far  inland.  This  dearth  of 
fiords  is  due  to  the  slight  inclination  of  the  mainland  and  of  its  submarine  con- 
tinuations, precluding  the  formatioa  of  true  glaciers  on  the  coast,  the  action 
of  which  might  have  prevented  the  original  indentation  from  being  gradually 
effaced. 

The  present  seaboard  itself  is  an  old  marine  bed  gradually  upheaved  above  the 
Arctic  waters.  The  old  coast-line  has  been  traced  by  Erman,  Middendorff,  and 
others  over  120  miles  inland,  and  upwards  of  330  feet  above  the  present  sea-leveL 
Quantities  of  drift-wood,  the  so-called  "  Adam's "  or  "  Noah's  wood,"  have  been 
found  at  great  distances  from  the  ocean.  Here  also  have  been  met  numerous  bays 
which  have  become  lakes,  or  quite  dried  up,  besides  perfectly  preserved  frozen  banks 
of  shell-fish  in  no  respect  differing  from  the  species  now  inhabiting  the  Arctic  seas. 
Headlands  have  even  been  recognised  which  were  islands  when  seen  by  earlier 
explorers.  Several  phenomena  of  a  like  character  were  recently  observed  by  Bove, 
of  the  Nordenskjold  expedition,  near  Bering  Strait.  The  disappearance  of  the 
whale  has  by  some  been  attributed  to  the  upheaval  of  the  sea-bed,  while  Erman, 
with,  others,  has  suggested  that  the  remains  of  trees  occurring  on  the  coast  represent 
the  forests  that  flourished  on  the  spot  at  a  time  when  the  climate  was  much  warmer 
than  at  present.  But  the  condition  in  which  this  "  Adam's  wood  "  is  found  shows 
that  it  is  really  so  much  drift-wood,  barked  aild  otherwise  affected  by  glacial  action. 
It  consists  of  conifers  like  those  which  are  still  floated  down  the  great  Siberian 
rivers.     In  the  course  of  ages  "  mountains  of  timber  "  have  thus  been  accumulated 
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almoBt  everywhere  along  tlie  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  and  around  the  coasts  of 
New  Siberia,  Novaya  Zemlya,  Franz-Joseph  Land,  and  Spitzbergen. 

The  current  of  the  Siberian  rivers  is  strong  enough  perceptibly  to  afEect  the 
normal  marine  currents.  On  entering  the  sea  the  streams  have  naturally  an 
eastward  tendency,  derived  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  this  is 
also  the  direction  of  the  waters  from  the  tropical  seas,  which,  after  rounding 
Scandinavia  and  Novaya  Zemlya,  continue  to  -flow  slowly  eastwards  along  the 
Siberian  seaboard.  This  tendency  is  doubtless  preserved  by  the  action  of  the  fluvial 
currents,  for  near  the  coast  the  water  is  far  leas  salt  than  in  the  Atlantic. 


the  Ehatanga  Fiord  and  the  Lena  estuary  the  proportion  of  salt  is  only  as  1  to  100, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  normal  quantity.  On  these  shores  the  sea  is  so  shallow 
that  two-thirds  of  its  volume  are  probably  of  fluvial  origin. 


Pacific  Seaboard — Transbaikalia. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Okhotsk  and  Bering  Seas  the  slope  is  too  short  to  allow 
of  any  large  rivers.  Here  the  ranges  forming  the  water-parting  run  near  the 
Pacific  seaboard,  and  some  bead-streams  of  the  Lena  rise  actually  within  60  miles 
oi  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.      The  only  important  river  north  of  the  Amur  draining  to 
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the  Pacific  is  the  Anadir,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  like  name  between  Bering 
Strait  and  Kamchatka.  But  south  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  the  Amur,  draining  all 
the  lacustrine  basins  which  formerly  covered  the  plateaux  of  Daiiria  and  Mongolia, 
escapes  through  a  gap  in  the  coast  range  to  the  Pacific. 

The  middle  course  of  this  river,  forming  the  frontier-line  between  Hussia  and 
China,  is  free  of  ice  for  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year.  But  the  lower  reaches 
flowing  north-east  and  north  present  the  same  phenomena  as  the  rivers  of  North 
Siberja.  The  annual  break-up  is  retarded  down  stream ;  the  ice  forming  temporary 
dams  on  the  reefs  and  ledges  arrests  the  floods,  causing  them  to  overflow  and  break 
do^Ti  their  banks,  uproot  the  forests,  and  cover  the  land  with  mud  and  stones. 

The  plateaux  separating  the  Lena  and  Amur  basins  seem  of  all  the  Siberian 
lands  to  have  best  preserved  the  aspect  of  the  count rj'  after  the  glacial  period. 
Here  every  cavity  is  still  filled  with  a  lake  or  a  marsh  ;  the  rivulets  and  rivers  are 
mere  links  in  a  chain  of  lacustrine  basins  of  all  sizes  ;  pine-covered  moraines  here 
and  there,  cleared  by  the  action  of  water,  recall  the  presence  of  ancient  glaciers ;  and 
there  is  altogether  something  unfinished  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  land,  as  if  the 
transition  were  not  yet  completed  from  one  geological  epoch  to  another.  The  rivers 
have  not  yet  scooped  out  their  valleys  or  regulated  the  fall  of  their  beds.  In  all 
these  respects  the  Siberian  plateaux  resemble  those  of  Finland  and  Scandinavia, 
which,  like  them,  are  mainly  composed  of  granites,  schists,  and  other  crystalline 
rocks. 

Most  of  the  m\Tiad  lakes  and  lakelets  of  these  tablelands  have  alreadv 
disappeared,  either  drained  off  by  the  rivers  or  filled  in  by  their  alluvia.  But  Lake 
Baikal,  one  of  the  largest,  still  remains.  This  great  inland  sea,  occupjang  two 
continuous  cavities  in  the  plateau  between  the  Yenisei,  Lena,  and  Amur  basins,  stood 
formerly  at  a  far  higher  level  than  at  present.  It  drains  now  through  the  Angara 
to  the  Yenisei.  But  it  is  nevertheless  geographically  distinct  from  that  basin.  Its 
valley  runs  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Angara,  and  its  bed  sinks  several 
hundred  yards  below  sea-level.     Its  outlet  merely  carries  off  the  surface  waters. 

Climate. 

Such  a  vast  region  as  Siberia,  affected  in  the  west  by  Atlantic,  in  the  east  by 
Pacific  influences,  and  stretching  north  and  south  across  29°  of  latitude,  must 
obviously  present  great  diversities  of  climate.  Even  this  bleak  land  has  its  temperate 
zones,  which  the  Slav  colonists  of  the  north  are  fond  of  calling  their  **  Italics." 
Nevertheless,  as  compared  with  Europe,  Siberia  may,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  a 
country  of  extreme  temperatures — relatively  great  heats,  and,  above  all,  intense 
colds.  The  very  term  "  Siberian  "  has  justly  become  synonymous  with  a  land  of 
winds,  frosts,  and  snows.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  this  region  comprised 
between  the  rivers  Anabara  and  Indigirka  is  20°  Fahr.  below  freezing  point.  The 
pole  of  cold,  oscillating  diversely  with  the  force  of  the  lateral  pressure  from 
Yakutsk  to  the  Lena  estuary,  is  the  meteorological  centre  round  which  the 
atmosphere  revolves.     Here  are  to  a  large  extent  prepared  the  elements  of  the 
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climate  of  West  Europe.  Owiug  to  the  general  movemente  of  the  atm«»phere 
alternating  between  north-eaat  and  south-west,  and  between  south-west  and  north 
east,  constant  relations  are  maintained  between  the  European  seaboard  and  Siberia 
the  former  exchanging  its  moisture  and  mild  temperature  for  the  cold  and  brigh 
skies  of  the  latter. 

In  Northern  Siberia  the  thermometer  remains  in  winter  below  20°  Fahr.,  anc 
even  falls  at  times  to  5S°  Fahr.  On  December  31st,  1871,  the  glass  marked  —  69' 
Fahr.  at  Yeniseisk.     During  the  three  summer  months  the  average  ia  59°  Fahr, 
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often  exceeding  86°  and  occasionally  101°  at  Yakutsk,  a  greater  heat  than  usually 
prevails  some  2,000  miles  nearer  the  equator.  As  in  Lapland,  the  baked  surface  of 
the  tundras  is  so  hot  as  to  be  almost  unendurable  to  pedestrians.  Altc^ether 
the  climate  of  Yakutsk,  or  rather  of  the  Lower  Lena  basin,  is  the  most  typical  on 
the  globe  of  extreme  or  continental  temperature. 

Altitude  compensating  for  latitude,  the  South  Siberian  highlands  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed  to  be  as  cold  as  the  northern  tundras.  But  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  higher  we  ascend  towards  the  southern  ranges  the 
warmer  it  becomes.     Thus  up  to  a  certain  still  undetermined  point  the  tempera* 
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ture  rises  with  the  elevation  of  the  land.  Similar  observations  have  heen  made  in 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  but  what  is  the  exception  in  Europe  is  the  normal  condi- 
tion in  East  Siberia,  where  it  is  caused  by  the  brightness  and  calmness  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  hot  air  radiates  into  space,  while  the  cold  and  denser  atmo- 
spheric strata  sink  with  their  weight  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  all  the 
meteorological  conditions  here  combine  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  higher  and 
diminish  that  of  the  lower  strata.  Relatively  warm  currents  of  air  prevail  in  the 
upper  regions  above  the  cold  air  resting  on  the  lowland  plains,  and  on  Mount 
Alibert  (7,400  feet)  the  wind  in  winter  sets  steadily  from  the  comparatively  warm 
north-west,  south-west,  and  west  quarters.  Such,  combined  with  the  dry  climate, 
are  the  causes  which  prevent  the  formation  of  glaciers  on  the  Dafirian,  Aidan, 
and  Stanovoi  highlands.  Even  the  mountains  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high  on  the 
north  coast,  east  of  the  Taimir  peninsula,  have  but  few  snow-fields,  and  Nor- 
denskjold  could  not  positively  determine  the  presence  of  any  real  glaciers.  These 
eminences  fall  short  even  of  the  snow-line,  and  in  summer  are  quite  free  of  snow, 
except  perhaps  where  it  is  lodged  in  the  deep  ravines. 

Travellers  speak  of  the  Siberian  winters  i^-ith  mingled  feelings  of  terror  and 
rapture.  An  infinite  silence  broods  over  the  land — all  is  buried  in  deep  sleep ;  the 
animals  hibernate  in  their  dens,  the  streams  have  ceased  to  flow,  disappearing 
beneath  the  ice  and  snow ;  the  earth,  of  a  dazzling  whiteness  in  the  centre  of  the 
landsca]x>,  but  grey  in  the  distance,  nowhere  offers  a  single  object  to  arrest  the 
gaze.  The  monotony  of  endless  space  is  broken  by  no  abrupt  lines  or  ^-ivid  tints. 
The  only  contrast  with  the  dull  expanse  of  land  is  the  everlasting  azure  sky, 
along  which  the  sun  creeps  at  a  few  degrees  only  above  the  horizon.  In  these 
intensely  cold  latitudes  it  rises  and  sets  with  hard  outlines,  unsoftened  by  the  ruddy 
haze  elsewhere  encircling  it  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Yet  such  is  the  strength 
of  its  rays  that  the  snow  melts  on  the  housetop  exposed  to  its  glare,  while  in  the 
shade  the  temperature  is  40°  to  oO*^  below  freezing  point.  At  night,  when 
the  firmament  is  not  aglow  with  the  many-tinted  lights  and  silent  coruscations  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  the  zodiacal  light  and  the  stars  still  shine  with  intense  bright- 
ness. Probably  no  other  region  of  the  globe  is  so  favourably  circimistanced  for 
astronomic  observation.  Here  the  atmosphere  is  absolutely  pure,  unsullied  except 
perhaps  on  the  river  banks,  whence  rises  a  dense  fog  charged  with  icy  ])articles, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vast  herds  shrouded  in  their  vapoury  exhalations. 
And  man  dares  to  face  these  tremendous  frosts,  while  animals  seek  shelter  in  their 
lairs.  The  raven  alone  risks  the  open  air  with  a  feeble  and  slow  flight,  its  wake 
marked  bv  a  slender  hazv  streak.  Yet  these  Siberian  winters  are  less  unendur- 
able  than  strangers  might  suppose.  If  well  nourished,  warmly  clad,  and  wrapped 
in  furs,  they  have  nought  to  fear,  for  few  climates  are  more  healthy  than  that  of 
East  Siberia,  with  its  perfectly  dry,  still,  and  pure  atmosphere.  Xo  case  of  con- 
sumption has  ever  occurred  at  Chita,  in  the  bleak  Transbaikal  province,  where  the 
mercurj'  remains  frozen  for  weeks  together. 

To  this  severe  winter,  which  fissures  the  surface  and  rends  the  rocks  of  the 
rivers  into  regular  basalt-like  colimms,  there  succeeds  a  sudden  and  delightful 
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spring.     So  instantaneous  is  the  change  that  nature  seems  as  if  taken  by  surprise 
and  rudely  awakened.     The  delicate  green  of  the  opening  leaf,  the  fragrance  of 
the  budding  flowers,  the  intoxicating  balm  of  the  atmosphere,  the  radiant  bright- 
ness of  the  heavens,  all  combine  to  impart  to  mere  existence  a  voluptuous  gladness. 
To  Siberians  visiting  the  temperate  climes  of  Western  Europe  spring  seems  to  be 
unknown  beyond  their  lands.     But  these  first  days  of  new  life  are  followed  by  a 
chill,  gusty,  and  changeful  interval,  arising  from  the  atmospheric  disturbances 
caused  by  the  thawing  of  the  vast  snowy  wastes.     A  relapse  is  then  experienced 
analogous  to  that  too  bf  ten  produced  in  England  by  late  east  winds.     The  apple 
blossom  is  now  nipped  by  the  night  frosts  falling  in  the  latter  part  of  May.     Hence 
no  apples  can  be  had  in  East  Siberia,  although  the  summer  heats  are  otherwise 
amply  sufficient  for  the  ripening  of  fruits.      After  the  fleeting  siunmer  winter 
weather  again  soon  sets  in.     It  will  often  freeze  at  night  in  the  middle  of  July  ; 
after  the  10  th  of  August  the  sear  leaf  begins  to  fall,  and  in  a  few  days  all   are 
gone,  except  perhaps  the  foliage  of  the  larch.     The  snow  will  even  sometimes  settle 
early  in  August  on  the  still  leafy  branches,  bending  and  breaking  them  with   its 
weight. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  ground  winter  reigns  uninterrupted  even  by  the 
hottest  summers.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Gmelin  revealed  to  science 
the  astonishing  fact  that  from  about  6  or  7  feet  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of 
over  30  yards  the  ground  remains  permanently  frozen.  But  this  phenomenon  was 
in  seeming  opposition  to  the  normal  increase  of  terrestrial  temperature  downwards, 
and  it  was  asked  how  the  frozen  soil  of  Yakutsk  could  grow  plants  and  ripen 
cereals.  Hence  Gmelin's  statement  was  at  first  rejected ;  but  it  has  since  been 
fully  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Erman  and  Middendorff.  A  borings  of 
385  feet  deep  through  the  sandstone  of  Yakutsk  failed  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
congealed  strata,  and  had  to  be  abandoned  before  water  could  be  reached.  But 
the  assertion  that  the  ground  in  North  Siberia  is  imiformly  frozen  to  depths  of 
from  450  to  500  feet  cannot  be  accepted  without  more  exhaustive  observations.  In 
some  places,  possibly  from  the  presence  of  springs  and  other  local  causes,  the 
uncongealed  soil  has  been  reached  at  depths  of  even  3  to  4  feet. 

In  winter  the  atmosphere  is  usually  still  in  the  zone  of  intensest  cold ;  but 
not  so  in  the  surrounding  regions.  From  the  Urals  to  the  Yenisei,  and  from  the 
Sayan  highlands  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  south  and  especially  the  south-west 
winds  prevail  in  winter,  while  farther  south  the  Kirghiz  and  Astrakhan  steppes  are 
swept  by  polar  winds.  East  and  west  of  the  Urals  the  atmospheric  currents  from 
the  tropics  and  Arctic  zone  meet  midway ;  but  east  of  the  Yenisei,  and  especially 
in  the  Lena  basin,  the  direction  is  in  winter  generally  from  the  north-west 
towards  the  Pacific.  The  Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  then  lashed  by  fierce  storms  for  months 
together.  At  Udskoi,  near  the  coast,  these  furious  monsoons  blow  steadily  from  the 
north-west  from  September  to  April,  preventing  all  access  to  the  Stanovoi  high- 
lands, and  at  sea  deflecting  the  Kuro-sivo  current  and  causing  vessels  to  alter 
their  course  between  the  two  continents.  The  same  glacial  north-west  wind  pre- 
vails also  in  the  Amur  basin  and  on  the  Mongolian  plateaux,  compelling  trayellers 
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and  conductors  of  caravans  going  westward  to  protect  their  faces  with  felt  masks 
from  its  fury.  During  the  winter  of  1878-9  Nordeuskjold  and  his  associates 
found  that  it  blew  almost  uninterruptedly  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
though  not  8o  ^-iolently  as  elsewhere.  In  summer  also  the  polar  winds  are  attracted 
to  the  Siberian  seaboard  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  heated 
tundras.  But  in  the  east  the  continent  is  duriug  this  season  visited  by  east 
and  south-east  breezes  from  the  Facitic,  which  are  ofteu  felt  as  far  inland  as  the 
Baikal  busin,  where  they  bring  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture.  The  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  are  then  constantly  overcast,  and  the  Kurile  waters  enveloped,^, 
for  weeks  together  in  dense  foga.  Here  the  mean  annual  rainfall  exceeds  40  inches, 
while  in  many  places  in  the  interior  it  scarcely  amounts  to  10  inches.  In 
certain  parte  of  South  Siberia,  and  especially  in  the  Transbaikalia,  whole  winters 
pass  without  any  snowfall.     Elsewhere,  as  in  the  Krasnoyarsk  district,  the  plaiiLB 
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are  swept  of  their  snows  by  the  storms,  and  the  autumn-sown  com  dispersed  by  the 
winds,* 

Under  the  action  of  the  regular  monsoons  the  snow  is  often  disposed  in  parallel 
dunes  succeeding  each  other  like  the  ocean  waves.  During  the  long  winter 
nights  the  Chukchis  are  able  to  guide  themselves  as  with  a  compass  by  the  direc- 
tion of  these  zastrugi,  which,  however,  have  to  be  yearly  renewed  after  their 
difpersion  bythc  storms.  The  most  dreaded  of  these  storms  are  the  buraus,  which 
rage  in  the  midst  of  the  plains  like  tropical  hurricanes,  sweeping  with  them  snow, 
ice,  gravel,  branches,  debris  of  e^'erj'  sort,  and  often  man  himself. 

*  Annual  ramfall  in  Siberia  : — 


Anan  (Sea  of  OkhoUt) 
Yukiibik    . 
KukhU    . 


Bemaat     . 
Kercbiiiskiy-i«vod    . 
Tobolsk    . 
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Wilh  ita  vast  extent  and  ^-aried  cliinate  Siberia  naturally  embraces  seven 
vegetable  zones,  differing  more  from  each  other  oven  tban  those  of  Europe.  Th 
Houthcru  BtepjwH  have  a  ehanictcristic  and  well-marked  flora,  foniiing  a  contiiiiu 
lion  of  that  of  the  Aral,  Caspian,  and  Volga  plainH.  'ITie  treeless  northern  tuiidre 
also  constitute  a  vegetable  domain  as  sharplv  defined  us  the  desert  itself,  whil 
between  these  two  zones  of  Htcppc  and  tundra  the  fore-tt  region  of  Europe  stretchci 
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with  many  eul)di visions,  west  and  east  right  across  the  continent.     Of  these  sub- 
divisions the  chief  are  tliose  ()f  the  Ob,  Yeninei,  I^ena,  and  Amur  basins. 

The  northern  limit  of  forest  vegetation  is  generally  drawn  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  Frozen  Ocean.  In  Sil>cria  the  tiTe  line,  everjTvhere  formed 
by  the  larch  (^Larijr  Daiirica  Sibiriai'),  ho  fur  from  running  east  and  west  along  the 
same  imrallel  of  latitude,  is  deflected  north waixls  mainly  with  the  coast-line.  Thus 
it  coincides  in  the  Ob  Imxin  nearly  with  the  Arctic  Cii'clc,  crfwsoB  tlic  Yenisei  about 
7U^  X.  lat.,  and  in  the  Taimir  i>eninsula  inclines  uhmg  the  banks  of  the  Khutanga 
170  miles  still  farther  north.  East  of  this  point  it  gradually  falls  again  towards 
the  I'olur  Circle,  so  tliut  the  whole  of  tlio  Bering  ix'ninsula  is  excluded  from  the 
forest  zone.  Hut  long  before  ivaching  its  extreme  limits  forest  vegetation  every- 
where boi'onics  dwarfed.  IJeyond  the  (iOth  pandlcl  no  trei-s  (K-cur  with  stems  more 
than  4  fwt  thick,  and  beyond  the  (Jlst  tliey  scartrely  average  \'i  or  14  inches,  and 
near  the  tundra  shrink  to  half  a  fmit.  Fnmi  a  distance  the  foi-ests  two  or  three 
hundred  years  old,  consisting  of  such  slender  trtcs,  look  like  fresh  plaufatioiu. 
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The  ground  being  frozen  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface,  prevents  the 
roots  from  penetrating  vertically  in  search  of  moisture,  while  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year  the  superincumbent  snows  deprive  the  branches  of  all  communication 
with  the  atmosphere.  In  winter  trunk  and  roots  alike  remain  completely  frozen, 
hibernating,  so  to  say,  like  the  wild  beasts,  till  the  first  warm  days  of  spring.  Its 
slow  growth  imparts  to  the  fibre  an  extraordinary  hardness,  but  the  timber  thus 
becomes  less  elastic  and  more  brittle.  The  last  struggling  larches  are  unable  to 
put  forth  true  branches,  throwing  off  nothing  but  a  few  hard,  almost  thorny,  limbs 
and  shoots.  In  this  incessant  struggle  between  life  and  death  most  of  the  few 
trees  that  approach  the  tundra  soon  lose  all  their  sap.  Moss-covered  and  branch- 
less, they  look  like  aged  and  dead  trunks.  Yet  beyond  these  larches,  which  still 
stand  erect,  there  come  others  which  trail  along  the  groimd  half  hidden  by  their 
mossy  mantles.  Within  60  miles  of  the  forest  line  these  rampant  species  are  met, 
which  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  scarcely  grown  4  feet,  and  which  look 
more  like  exposed  roots  than  veritable  trees. 

Throughout  North  Siberia,  as  well  as  on  the  slopes  of  the  southern  highlands, 
abundant  traces  occur  of  a  former  forest  zone  reaching  far  beyond  the  present 
limits  of  timber.  In  some  parts  of  the  north  the  trees  have  retreated  from  12 
to  15  miles,  a  fact  attributed  rather  to  frequent  summer  frosts  than  to  an  increased 
intensity  of  cold  in  winter.  Hence  trees  thrive  perfectly  well  in  the  Lena 
basin,  where  the  winter  is  most  severe,  but  the  summer  less  exposed  to  frosts. 
Still  the  climate  of  North  Siberia,  like  that  of  other  Arctic  regions,  has  certainly 
increased  in  severity  during  the  last  few  hundred  years. 

Beyond  the  forest  zone  stretch  the  timdras,  where  the  only  vegetation  is 
herbage,  mosses,  and  lichens.  The  tundra  is  not  composed  exclusively  of  low 
plains,  but  also  comprises  hilly  districts,  and  on  the  whole  is  rather  a  rolling 
land,  in  which  eminences  rising  300  feet  above  the  plains  follow  each  other 
beyond  the  horizon  like  the  ocean  waves.  Although  of  different  origin,  the 
timdra  in  many  respects  resembles  the  steppe.  The  latter  is  product  by  lack 
of  moisture,  the  former  by  lack  of  heat.  But  both  alike  have  the  same  cheerless 
aspect,  and  produce  the  same  mournful  impression  on  the  mind.  The  species  of 
plants  growing  along  the  Arctic  seaboard  are  foimd  also  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ural  Sea,  30°  farther  south.  In  the  peninsula  of  Taimir  alone  there  are  no 
less  than  ten  genera  and  twenty-one  species  of  phanerogamous  plants.  Still 
the  mosses  prevail,  and  for  vast  spaces  seem  to  occupy  the  field  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  types.  Where  the  polytrichnm  predominates  the  tundras  are  of 
a  dirty  yellow ;  where  the  reindeer  moss  forms  the  chief  element  they  assume  a 
faded  white  hue.  The  monotony  of  these  dull  white  or  yellow  expanses  is  broken 
only  here  and  there  by  a  patch  of  green  herbage,  marking  the  sit«  of  some 
abandoned  Samoyede  camp,  or  the  lair  of  an  Arctic  fox.  A  few  "  trembling  ** 
pasture  lands  also  occur,  but  as  a  rule  only  near  running  waters. 

Between  the  northern  tundras  and  southern  steppes  by  far  the  greatest  space 
is  occupied  by  the  forest  zone.  From  the  L'rals  to  Kamchatka  the  dense  taiga,  or 
woodlands,  are  interrupted  only  by  the  streams,  a  few  natural  glades,  and  some 
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peat  bogs,  and  marshes  alternate  with  the  padi,  or  narrow  ravines.  The  miners 
call  by  this  name  the  wooded  mountains  where  they  go  in  search  of  auriferoos 
sands.  But  everywhere  the  taiga  is  the  same  drearj'  forest,  without  gross,  birds, 
or  iusccts,  gloomy  and  lifeless,  and  noiseless  but  for  the  soughing  of  the  vnxA  and 
crackling  of  the  branches. 

The  conifers  are  the  prevailing  trees,  and  these  comprise  all  the  species  common 
to  Europe,  besides  the  Pinm  pichta,  peculiar,  to  East  Siberia.  This  species  is  very 
tall  and  slender,  about  90  feet  high,  and  seldom  over  10  inches  in  diamet«r,  with 
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smooth  bark,  and  in  the  large  central  forests  noted  for  its  bluish-green  foliage. 
Though  a  noble  plant,  it  is  of  but  slight  economic  value,  being  too  fragile  for 
building  purposes,  and  not  vcrj'  useful  even  as  fuel.  The  so-called  "  Siberian  Cedar  " 
(^Piiiim  ci'iiibni')  is  in  every  respect  the  beat  and  moat  used  for  furniture,  wearing 
well,  and  never  rotting  uulcaa  expoaed  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

The  moat  common  tree  in  the  taiga  is  the  larch,  which  beat  resists  the  winter 
frost  and  summer  chills.  The  \'arious  species  range  from  the  extreme  limits  of 
forest  vegetation  to  the  I'pper  l'w*uri  basin,  in  South  Siberia.     But  the  Siberian 
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woodlands  also  include  most  of  the  trees  common  to  temperate  Europe — the  linden, 
alder,  juniper,  service,  willow,  aspen,  poplar,  birch,  cherry,  apricot — whose  areas  are 
regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  elevation  or  aspect  of  the  land. 
Towards  the  south-east,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  the  birch  is  encroaching  on  the 
indigenous  species,  and  the  natives  regard  this  as  a  sure  prognostic  of  the  approach- 
ing rule  of  the  "  white  Czar." 

Conflagrations  are  very  frequent  in  the  Siberian  forests,  caused  either  by  light- 
ning, the  woodmen,  or  htmters,  and  sometimes  spreading  over  vast  spaces  till 
arrested  by  rivers,  lakes,  or  morasses.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  Siberian  travelling 
is  the  faint  odour  of  the  woods  burning  in  the  distance. 

The  native  flora  is  extremely  rich  in  berries  of  every  kind,  supplying  food  for 
men  and  animals.  Collected  in  vast  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns, 
they  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  preserves  and  liqueurs,  which  partly  replace 
fruits  in  the  native  diet.  Poisonous  plants  are  rare,  and  disappear  altogether  in 
the  north.  Some  cultivated  species  have  been  introduced  even  into  the  tundra 
and  all  the  camping  grounds  along  the  Arctic  seaboard.  The  soil  of  this  region 
spontaneously  produces  various  anti-scorbutics,  and  the  so-called  "  water  plums," 
an  edible  gelatinous  substance,  may  be  collected  in  abundance  in  all  fresh- water 
basins.  Thus,  as  Yon  Baer  remarks,  in  the  tropics  man  gathers  his  food  from  the 
trees,  in  the  temperate  zone  from  the  soil,  in  the  polar  regions  from  the  water. 

Fauna. 

The  natural  limits  of  the  land  faima  coincide  with  those  of  forest  vegetation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Still  the  mouse  and  other  rodents,  preyed 
on  by  the  white  bear  in  siunmer,  reach  beyond  the  tree  line  into  the  timdra.  South 
of  this  line  stretches  the  zone  of  the  European  species,  gradually  modified  as  they 
proceed  eastwards.  The  steppes  and  the  Daftrian  highlands  occupy  the  southern 
region,  while  towards  the  south-east  a  portion  of  the  Amur  basin  and  all  Russian 
Manchuria  belong  already  to  the  Chinese  domain. 

Within  a  recent  geological  epoch  Siberia  was  still  inhabited  by  a  large  species 
of  rhinoceros,  and  by  the  mammoth,  an  elephant  larger  and  stronger  than  any  now 
existing.  These  monsters  also  roamed  over  the  plains  and  forests  of  Europe,  where, 
as  in  Siberia,  they  were  the  contemporaries  of  man.  But  in  Europe  they  are 
now  represented  only  by  fragments  of  their  skeletons,  whereas  in  North  Asia  their 
very  carcasses  have  been  found  still  covered  with  the  flesh  and  hides.  In  1771 
Pallas  assisted  at  the  removal  of  a  rhinoceros  from  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Vilin, 
west  of  Yakutsk.  Portions  of  the  head  and  feet  are  still  preserved  in  St.  Petersburg, 
together  with  similar  remains  found  in  1877  on  the  Bitantai,  near  the  Yana.  In 
1799  a  frozen  mass  floating  down  the  Lena  grounded  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
where  it  released  the  body  of  a  mammoth  as  it  gradually  melted  from  summer  to 
summer.  When  foimd  by  the  naturalist  Adams  the  native  Tunguses  had  already 
carried  off  the  tusks,  but  the  eyes,  brain,  and  much  of  the  flesh  still  remained,  and 
the  skeleton  is  now  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Museum.     A  second  mammoth,  now  in 
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tte  Moscow  Museum^  was  discovered  in  1839,  and  a  third  was  brought  to  light  in 

1866  by  Schmidt  near  the  estuary  of  the  Taz.     The  **  ivory  hunters  "  have  long 

been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Arctic  seaboard  and  the  archipelago  of  New  Siberia 

in  search  of  mammoths,  and  such  was  formerly  the  abimdance  of  these  animals  that 

the  annual  yield  of  fossil  ivory  amoimted  to  40,000  lbs.     In  1840  Middendorff 

calculated  that  up  to  that  time  the  remains  of  about  20,000  mammoths  had  been 

discovered  about  the  Siberian  river  banks. 

.  Whether  the  climate  of  the  coimtry  was  warmer  when  these  animals  flourished 

than  at  present  is  a  moot  question  with  geologists.     Being  covered  with  long  hair, 

the  mammoth  coidd  certainly  endure  the  rigours  of  a  Siberian  winter.     But  in  the 

timdras  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  now  strewn  with  his  tusks,  he 

could  not  have  found  the  foliage  necessary  for  his  sustenance.     Are  we  then  to 

conclude  that  the  country  was  at  that  time  wooded,  or  rather  that  the  real  home  of 

the  mammoth  was  South  Siberia,  whence  his  remains  drifted  with  the  streams 

northwards  ?     Various  traditions  associated  with  these  animals  have  been  diffused 

throughout  Siberia  and  China.     In  the  Chinese  annals  mention  is  made  of  the 

mamentora,  a  rat  as  large  as  an  elephant,  burrowing  underground,  and  suddenly 

killed  by  contact  with  the  air.     The  Samoyedes  say  that  the  mammoth  still  exists, 

haimting  the  streams  and  coast,  and  living  on  the  dead  bodies  cast  up  by  the 

waves.     The)'  speak  of  the  rhinoceros  as  a  gigantic  bird,  whose  talons  were  the 

tusks  purchased  by  the  ivory  hunters.     Their  legends  also  describe  the  terrific 

combats  that  formerly  took  place  between  their  forefathers  and  these  birds.      A 

microscopic  examination  of  the  vegetable  remains  adhering  to  the  molars  of  the 

rhinoceros  in  the  Irkutsk  Museum  has  revealed  the  fibres  of  the  larch,  birch, 

willow,  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  species  still  growing  in  northern 

latitudes.     The  opinion  is  thus  confirmed  that  these  pachydermata  lived  in  the 

middle  zone,  south  of  the  extreme  limits  of  the  northern  regions  where  their 

remains  are  now  found. 

These  remains  are  often  foimd  associated  with  those  of  the  horse,  ox,  and 

sheep ;  but  the  same  gradual  evolution  has  taken  place  in  Siberia  as  in  Europe, 

and  all  these  species  have  been  similarly  modified.     The  extreme  eastern  regions  of 

the  Amur  basin  and  Russian  Manchuria,  being  warmer,  more  humid  and  fertile, 

also  abound  more  in  animal  life  than  the  other  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia.     On  the 

o'her  hand,  the  Siberian  bear,  deer,  roebuck,  hare,  squirrel,  marmot,  and  mole  are 

about  one-third  larger,  and  often  half  as  heavy  again  as  their  European  congeners. 

This  is  doubtless  due  partly  to  the  greater  abundance  of  nourishment  along  the 

rivers  and  shores  of  Siberia,  and  partly  to   the  fact  that  for  ages  the  western 

species  have  been  more  preyed  upon  by  man,  living  in  a  constant  state  of  fear, 

and  mostly  perishing  before  attaining  their  full  development. 

The  Arctic  Seas  abound  probably  as  much  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  marine 

animals.     Nordenskjold  found  the  Siberian  waters  very  rich  in  molluscs  and  other 

lower  organisms,  implying  a  corresponding  abundance  of  larger  animals.     Hence 

fishing,  perhaps  more  than  navigation,  will  be  the  future  industry  of  the  Siberian 

coast  populations.   Cetacea,  fishes,  molluscs,  and  other  marine  organisms  are  cast  up 
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in  such  quantities  along  both  sides  of  Bering  Strait  that  the  bears  and  ot 
omnivorous  ereutures  ha\c  here  become  very  choice  as  to  their  food.  But  on  w 
parts  of  the  coast  in  the  Chukchi  coujitrj-  wliules  are  never  stranded,  and  since 
arrival  of  tlie  Russians  certain  species  threaten  to  disappear  altogether.  ' 
Hfii/tina  itelJeri,  a  species  of  walrus  fonnerly  frcquentinjj  Bering  Strait  in  mUlii 
was  completely  oxtcnninated  between  the  years  1741 — ()8.  Many  of  the  \ 
Iwaring  animals,  which  attracted  the  Cossacks  from  the  Urals  to  the  Soa  of  Okho 
and  which  were  the  true  cause  of  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  have  become  extren: 
rare.  Their  skins  are  distiiiguisliod,  above  all  others,  for  their  great  softn 
warmth,  lightness,  and  bright  colours.  The  more  Alpine  or  continental  the  dim 
the  more  beautiful  and  highly  prized  become  the  furs,  which  diminish  in  g 
towards  the  coast  and  in  West  Siberia,  where  the  south-west  winds  prevail.  ' 
sables  of  the  North  Urals  are  of  small  value,  while  those  of  the  Upper  Lena, 
farther  south,  are  worth  a  king's  nmsom.  Many  8]>ccio8  assume  a  white  coat 
winter,  whereby  they  are  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  sno 
Amongst  these  are  the  polar  hare  and  fox,  the  ermine,  the  canijKignol,  often  e 
the  wolf  and  n-iiiddT,  besides  the  owl,  yellow-hammer,  and  some  other  bii 
Those  which  retain  their  brown  or  bla<:)c  colour  are  mostly  such  as  do  not  si 
themselves  in  wiuti?r.  The  fur  of  the  squirrels  also  varies  with  the  surround 
foliage,  those  of  the  pine  forests  being  ruddy,  those  of  the  cedar,  taign,  and 
inclining  to  brown,  and  all  varying  in  intensity  of  colour  with  that  of 
vegetation. 

Other  species  besides  the  pcltrj'-bcaring  animals  have  diminished  in  numl 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  hunters.  The  reindeer,  which  frequented  the  So 
Siberian  highlands,  aud  whose  domain  encroached  on  that  of  the  camel,  in  r 
found  only  in  the  domestic  state;  amongst  the  Soyotcs  of  the  Upjwr  Yenisei,  and 
met  with  in  the  wild  state  only  in  the  dwarf  foi-ests  and  tundras  of  the  far  noi 
The  argali  has  withdi-awu  to  Mongolia  from  the  Sil>erian  mountains  and  plai 
where  he  was  still  very  common  a1  the  end  of  the  last  c'enturj-.  On  the  other  ha 
cold  and  want  of  food  yearly  drive  great  numlKTS  of  antelopes  and  wild  boi 
from  the  Oobi  stepjx^s  toward'*  the  Siberian  lowlands,  tigers,  wolves,  and  ot 
beasts  of  iiiev  following  in  their  tnu-k,  and  returning  with  them  in  the  ea 
spring.  Bnilo  creutitm  senns  well  acquainted  with  the  political  frontiers  of 
two  ivgions,  and  many  birds,  which  in  Siberia  start  at  the  least  sound,  allow  tht 
selves  to  be  ai)])n  niched  without  betraying  any  sjinptonis  of  fear  in  ^ongo 
This  is  sjH'ciiilly  tlic  case  with  water-fowl,  which  the  ^[ongoliau  nomads  never  d 
to  attack  in  tlie  "  s;ii 
the  blood  of  a  bird 
drinking  of  it." 

Jlillierlo  the  hand  of  infjii  scorns  to  have  made  no  inii»ression  on  certain  socia 
animals  nunieiMus  in  various  2>arts  of  South  Siberia.  The  Irtish,  Yenisei  n 
Translxiikal  !itci)iH's  aic  hoiicy-eoiubed  with  galleries  cxiMinding  to  undcrgrou 
cities,  wherever  the  wiil  is  at  once  sandy  and  consistent  enough  to  resist  sudc 
changes  of  temperatiu-e.     Such  districts  are  peopled  by  the  burrowing  tribes   s 


Lied  element."      For  the  uni\ersal  belief  prevails  that  "  sboi 
mingle  with  the  pure  stream,  it  becomes  fatal  to  all  the  fl( 
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the  surface  is  often  covered  for  miles  with  regular  mounds  thrown  up  by  millions 
of  troglodytes  from  their  endless  subterranean  labyrinths.  Here  it  is  the  Tarbagan 
marmot  {^Arctomys  bobac),  there  the  whistling  hare  {^Lagomys  agoistofiams^y  elsewhere 
the  mole  or  other  creatures  with  similar  habits.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  every 
hillock  is  occupied  by  some  little  rodent  erect  on  its  hind  legs,  surveying  the 
surrounding  landscape,  suddenly  disappearing  af  the  least  noise,  and  as  suddenly 
reappearing  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its  fright.  The  lines  of  tarbagans  mounting 
guard  at  their  palace  gates  sometimes  stretch  beyond  the  horizon,  like  the  sentinels 
of  a  countless  army.  Colonies  of  these  marmots  also  people  some  of  the  treeless 
Kamchatka,  Baikal,  and  Vitim  highlands  beyond  the  forest  zone,  having  probably 
crossed  the  intervening  wooded  tracts  before  they  were  covered  with  timber. 

Several  new  species  of  animals  have  been  introduced  by  man,  and  modified  by 
crossings  in  the  domestic  state.  In  the  north  the  Samoyedes,  Chukchis,  and  Kam- 
chadales  have  the  reindeer  and  dog,  while  the  horse  and  ox  are  everywhere  the 
companions  of  man  in  the  peopled  regions  of  Siberia.  The  yak  has  been  tamed  by 
the  Soyotes  of  the  Upper  Yenisei,  and  the  camel,  tj-pical  of  a  distinctly  Eastern 
civilisation,  follows  the  nomads  of  the  Kirghiz  and  Mongolian  steppes.  All  these 
domesticated  animals  seem  to  have  acquired  special  qualities  and  habits  from  the 
various  indigenous  or  Russian  peoples  of  Siberia.  The  Samoycnie  dog  differs  as 
much  from  the  Cossack  as  the  latter  does  fiom  the  Manchu  species. 

Inhabitants — The  ChCdes. 

All  the  local  traditions,  confirmed  by  many  objects  found  in  the  old  burial- 
places,  speak  of  civilised  peoples  formerly  occupying  Siberia,  and  collectively 
known  as  Chudes,  whether  of  Aryan,  Turki,  Finnish,  or  Mongol  stock.  Their 
kurgans,  or  barrows,  abound  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Urals,  in  the  Altai  valleys, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei,  and  especially  in  the  Minusinsk  district.  In  the 
mineral  regions  abandoned  excavations  are  usually  known  as  "  Chftde  mines.*'  On 
the  western  spurs  of  the  Altai  certain  stone  landmarks  about  5  or  6  feet  high, 
and  inscribed  with  still  undeciphered  characters,  are  regarded  by  the  present 
inhabitants  as  the  "limits"  of  the  Ch fides ;  and  on  the  banks  of  a  sacred  lake 
in  the  Altai  highlands  are  to  be  seen  two  rudely  carved  granite  horsemen, 
supposed  to  be  the  "gods"  of  the  same  mysterious  people.  Various  objects, 
and  especially  arms  and  copper  armour,  found  imder  the  peat  and  along  the  rivers 
where  gold  was  formerly  washed,  show  that  they  were  possessed  both  of  taste  and 
great  skill  in  metal-working.  The  remains  of  canals  several  miles  long,  the 
foundations  of  sluices  and  windmills,  bespeak  a  really  advanced  state  of  civilisation, 
which  cultivated  fruit  trees  that  have  since  perished,  and  which  reared  an  excellent 
breed  of  swine  still  bearing  the  name  of  "  Chftde,"  and  traditionally  attributed  to 
these  ancient  possessors  of  the  land.  The  chief  centre  of  their  civilisation  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  highlands  about  the  Yenisei,  where  the  richest  and  most  artistic 
objects  have  been  found.  The  implements  and  arms  occurring  in  the  kurgans  of 
the  Western  Altai  and  Irtish  valley  are  of  a  rude  type  and  less  original  in  design. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Chflde  "  antiquities  of  the  Altai  betray  a  great  resem- 
blance to  many  "  Scythian  "  objects  from  the  Dnieper  and  Euxine  districts.  The 
civilised  ChCides,  who  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  of  Finnish  stock,  were 
in  all  probability  exterminated  during  the  long  wars  which  preceded  the  barbaric 
njigrations.  The  Mongols,  by  whom  they  have  been  replaced,  recognise  their 
own  foreign  origin — when  asked  whence  they  came,  pointing  invariably  to  the 
south-east. 

But  although  the  Chftdes  as  a  nation  have  vanished,  they  still  doubtless  survive, 
intermingled  with  the  indigenous  semi-barbarous  populations,  themselves  destined 
either  to  merge  with  or  disappear  before  the  Russians.  Although  their  dialects 
enable  us  still  to  group  the  various  Siberian  peoples,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  has  been  a  great  mixture  of  races  in  this  region.  From  the  Urals  to  the 
Corean  frontier  a  gradual  transition  of  types  may  be  traced,  while  isolated  groups 
everywhere  occur,  which  may  be  regarded  as  representing  Mongol  or  Tftrki  tribes 
dwelling  thousands  of  miles  off.  The  Mongol  type  is  most  pronoimced  in  the 
women.  Even  in  North-west  Siberia  we  frequently  see  yoimg  girls  with  almost 
Chinese  features.  Intermixture  has  been  much  promoted  by  the  usages  of  the 
Siberian  nomads.  Enforced  displacements  of  whole  tribes  often  remove  them  from 
the  parent  stock,  and  bring  Ihem  into  contact  with  other  races.  In  their  long 
journeys  across  large  tracts  of  the  continent  the  Yakut  or  Buriat  traders  purchase 
their  wives,  now  in  one,  now  in  another  tribe,  and  not  unfrequently  maintain 
separate  "  establishments "  in  the  various  coimtries  visited  by  them.  The  wives 
are  also  let  out  on  hire,  the  children  sold  to  strangers,  orphans  adopted  by  strange 
tribes  or  by  the  Russian  settlers  and  traders.  Although  the  Slav  type,  especially 
amongst  the  Little  Russians  and  Raskolniks,  has  been  perfectly  preserved  in  some 
settlements,  a  general  fusion  of  all  the  Siberian  peoples  is  gradually  taking  place. 
While  the  Russian  emigrants  become  assimilated  to  the  Yakuts,  many  Timguses 
are  being  slowly  Russified.  According  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  elements 
in  contact,  the  features  and  habits  of  one  or  other  approach  the  prevailing  type. 
Thus  the  Finns  and  Turks  of  the  west  have  acquired  a  European  appearance,  while 
in  the  east  preserving  their  Asiatic  features. 

Throughout  Siberia  proper,  from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific,  the  Russians,  either 
pure  or  sprung  of  Cossack  alliances  with  the  native  women,  have  already  become  the 
most  important  element  both  numerically  and  socially.  The  Siberian  Slavs  number 
over  3,000,000,  and  those  of  the  Ural  districts  over  4,000,000,  while  the  scattered 
native  tribes  cannot  be  estimated  at  much  more  than  700,000,  exclusive  of  the 
Kirghiz,  whose  steppes  are  now  administratively  included  in  "  Central  Asia."  Some 
groups  occupying  a  domain  larger  than  France  consist  only  of  a  few  nomad  families 
receding  before  the  foreign  settlers.  The  Russians  hold  in  compact  masses  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Urals,  and  the  Tobol,  Irtish,  and  Upper  Ob  basins.  They  are 
also  predominant  in  the  Yenisei  and  Angara  valleys  and  in  Transbaikalia,  and 
have  occupied  all  the  arable  tracts  along  the  river  banks.  Since  1865  they  have  been 
spreading  over  the  fertile  Altai  valleys,  which  were  in  that  year  thrown  open  to 
free  immigration. 
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II.— THE  ALTAI  HIGHLANDS. 

The  "  Gold  Mountains/*  as  the  name  probably  means,  from  the  Mongol  Al-tin^ 
synonymous  with  the  Chinese  Gin-shan,  comprise  the  whole  system  of  highlands 
rising  north  of  the  Zungarian  depressions,  and  forming  an  eastward  continuation  of 
the  Tian-shan  and  Pamir.  Although  far  less  extensive  and  elevated  than  the 
Tian-shan,  the  Altai  still  bears  comparison  with  the  European  Alps,  if  not  in  the 
height  of  its  peaks,  diversity  of  its  forms,  abundance  of  its  snow  or  rich  vegetation, 
at  least  in  the  development  of  its  ranges  and  length  of  its  valleys.  The  Altai 
proper  doubtless  comprises,  on  Russian  territory,  the  snowy  region  alone,  which  is 
limited  on  the  west  by  the  valley  of  the  Black  Irtish,  and  eastwards  by  the  Sftok 
Pass.  But  this  much-frequented  pass,  on  the  Busso-Chinese  frontier,  is  a  purely 
conventional  limit,  for  the  system  still  stretches  eastward,  imder  the  name  of  the 
Sayan  range,  as  far  as  the  Yenisei,  and  beyond  it  to  the  Baikal  uplands.  In  the 
direction  of  China  the  Altai  is  continued  in  a  system  of  little-known  chains  and 
spurs  far  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Yenisei  and  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
Mongolian  plateaux.  At  the  same  time  the  term  is  employed  somewhat  vaguely  in 
Siberia,  being  often  applied  not  only  to  the  hills,  but  also  to  the  plains  at  their  feet, 
and  in  fact  to  the  whole  region  depending  administratively  on  Bamaiil,  Biisk,  and 
Kuznetzk. 

When  the  Altai  is  approached  by  the  great  South  Siberian  route  from  the  Urals, 
nothing  is  visible  except  irregular  hills,  bare  and  forbidding  as  the  steppe  itself. 
Beyond  the  scattered  forests  and  lakes  of  the  plains  little  is  met  but  grey  and 
arid  tracts,  the  horizon  being  limited  south  and  east  by  a  sky-line  of  low  and 
formless  mountains,  concealing  from  view  the  more  elevated  summits  on  the 
Chinese  frontier.  The  prevailing  nakedness  of  the  rocks  is  relieved  by  a  few 
verdant  crests,  but  in  the  Western  Altai  regions  the  landscape  is  mostly  of  an 
extremely  desolate  character.  The  south-west  winds,  bearing  moisture  across 
Europe  to  the  Urals  and  western  slopes  of  the  Tian-shan,  are  completely  exhausted 
before  reaching  the  Altai.  Their  humidity  comes  altogether  with  the  cold  north- 
east winds,  which  in  many  places  clothe  them  with  rich  pastures.  In  the  Urgudei 
valley,  north  of  the  Sayan,  few  days  pass  without  rain  or  snow  falling  according  to 
the  season. 

In  these  moist  regions  the  rimning  streams  and  woodlands  impart  to  the 
moimtain  scenery  quite  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  bleak  western 
highlands.  Wherever  the  crags  and  rugged  heights  assume  large  proportions, 
the  landscape  recalls  that  of  the  European  Alps.  A  gorge  of  the  Upper  Chuya, 
leading  towards  the  Sftok  Pass  between  Biisk  and  Mongolia,  is  a  sort  of  *'  Via  Mala '' 
in  the  contrast  of  the  upper  vegetation  with  the  gloomy  abyss  at  the  bottom  of 
which  rushes  the  foaming  torrent.  But  in  the  heart  of  the  highlands  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Chuya  is  a  bare  steppe  seldom  watered  by  the  rains,  and  where  the 
light  winter  snows  are  soon  brushed  aside  by  the  winds.  In  several  districts  the 
Alpine  region  is  sharply  defined  by  the  crest  forming  the  dividing  line  between 
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Hussia  nml  Pliiiia.  On  either  sidi'  of  tliis  liiictlio  i-i.ntrasl  is  «-(iiiii»k'li',  thciiortlioni 
dlnpi'K  lioiiifT  (■li.tlii'<l  with  forcsln  of  conifers,  ivliilo  wmthwiinls  the  roekv  wihlcnicss 
slrelcht'M  Ix-vimd  the  horizon.    Tlic  waters  cscajip  oii  both  sides  in  ojUKwile  diix'etioos, 
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and  tlie  inhabitants  belongxto  distinct  ethnical  groups — Mongols  on  the  Chinese, 
Telenguts  or  Kalmuks  on  the  Russian  slopes. 

The  Altai  system  consists  of  numerous  chains  running  mainly  west-north-west 
und  cost-south-eust  parallel  with  the  Tarbagatui  and  many  other  Ceutrul  Asiatic 


llM^^ 


ridges.  These  Byelki,  or  "  Alps,"  are  connected  by  irregular  transverse  ridges  and 
plateaux,  forming  collectively  a  winding  north-easterly  watershed  between  the  <Jb 
basin  and  the  Gobi  desert.  The  Altai,  however,  docs  not  form  a  complete  water- 
purting,  for  the  Uluugur,  a  heud-strcam  of  the  Irtish,  rises  in  the  Gobi,  making  its 
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way  thence  northwards  round  the  western  highlands.  The  whole  system,  including 
the  intermediate  valleys  and  southern  plateaux,  has  a  mean  elevation  of  scarcely 
more  than  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  though  the  chief  crests  rise  to  from  6,000  to 
9,000  feet.  The  Ulan-dabas,  forming  the  central  nucleus,  whence  flow  northwards 
several  affluents  of  the  Katun,  westwards  the  Bukhtarma,  southwards  the  Oigur, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ike-eral,  is  intersected  by  a  pass  which,  according  to  Miroshni- 
chenko,  is  no  less  than  9,400  feet  high.  North-west  of  this  formidable  pass  the 
Altai'  system  culminates  with  the  Bielukha,  or  "  White  '*  Mountain,  whose  two  peaks 
are  each  about  11,100  feet  high.  The  highland  mass  commanded  by  this  moimtain 
is  completely  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  Altai  on  the  south,  west,  and  north  by 
the  Katun,  or  Katuniya,  which  is  the  true  Upper  Ob.  It  receives  numerous  head- 
streams,  one  of  which,  the  Kok-su,  flows  eastwards  through  the  narrow  fissure  of 
the  Korgon  plateau,  about  6,500  feet  high.  The  Bielukha  or  Katun  Mountains 
have  the  best  claim  to  the  title  of  the  "  Great  Altai,"  usually  given  to  the  still 
little-known  region  of  the  Mongolian  Altai*.  The  "Great  Altai"  of  most 
geographers  is  called  the  "  Little  Altai "  by  Venyukov.  It  forms  the  western 
frontier  chain  of  the  Kobdo  plateau,  whose  escarpments  slope  south-westwards  to 
the  Ulungur  and  Black  Irtish  valleys.  Several  of  its  summits  rise  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow. 

East  of  the  Russian  Altai,  whose  various  sections  are  usually  named  from  their 
chief  rivers  or  nearest  villages,  the  Tannti-ola  range  runs  in  Mongolia  between  the 
Yenisei  head-streams  and  the  waters  flowing  towards  the  Ubsa-nor.  Farther  north 
the  wooded  Sayan  Mountains  sweep  in  a  bold  curve  towards  the  Yenisei,  above 
which  they  terminate  with  the  Shabin-dabag.  The  lower  Kuznetzkiy  Ala-tau 
ridges,  forming  the  water-parting  between  the  Ob  and  the  Yenisei  basins,  still 
maintain  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet.  Several  small  lakes  are  dotted 
over  the  highland  region  where  the  Altai*  and  Sayan  converge.  But  the  largest 
and  finest  lacustrine  basin  in  the  Altai*  regions  is  Lake  Teletzkoye,  fed  by  the 
Ghulishman,  and  draining  through  the  Biya  westwards  to  the  Ob.  In  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery  this  basin  resembles  Lake  Geneva,  and,  like  it,  consists  of  two  divisions, 
but  more  abruptly  disposed.  It  stands  at  an  altitude  of  1,600  feet,  and  has  an 
area  of  110  square  miles,  with  a  depth  of  about  140  fathoms.  At  its  southern 
extremity  rises  the  snowy  Altin-tau,  or  "  Gold  Moimtain,"  a  sacred  spot  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Kalmuks,  who  call  it  the  "  Father  of  the  Mountains  and  Lake,"  and  pretend 
that  it  has  always  punished  with  death  the  profane  adventurers  who  have  dared  to 
scale  its  heights. 

The  Bielukha  also,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  even 
develops  a  glacier  about  2,800  yards  long,  whence  flow  the  first  head-streams  of 
the  Katim.  A  few  limited  snow-fields  descend  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
remnants  of  the  extensive  glaciers  that  formerly  covered  these  highlands.  The 
snow-line  on  the  slopes  of  the  Altin-tau,  recently  fixed  at  about  7,500  feet,  has 
now  been  raised  to  8,600  feet ;  yet  it  still  remains  at  a  lower  elevation  than  the 
corresponding  line  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

The  heights  below  the  snow-line  are  partly  covered  with  marshy  tracts  strewn 
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with  granite  boulders.  These  heights,  flattened  on  top,  but  with  very  steep  sides, 
are  separated  by  deep  valleys,  which  seem  to  have  been  hollowed  out  by  erosion  in 
the  softer  schistose  rocks  embedded  in  the  granite  masses,  of  which  the  Altai' 
system  is  mainly  composed.  Some  porphyries  and  serpentines  have  here  and  there 
intruded  in  the  crystalline  and  schist  formations ;  but  there  are  nowhere  any 
evidences  of  volcanic  action.  The  Altai  is  evidently  a  very  ancient  system,  without 
any  of  the  dyassic,  triassic,  Jurassic,  chalk,  or  tertiary  strata.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  palaK)zoic  rocks,  itij  crests  have  always  been  raised  above  the  seas  and  lower 
steppes.  The  coal-fields  discovered  in  the  Kuznetzk  Mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tom,  and  the  rich  metalliferous  veins,  which  have  given  such  economic  importance 
to  the  Altai  region,  date  from  these  geological  epochs. 

Flora  and  Fauxa  of  the  Altai. 

Compared  with  that  of  the  surrounding  steppes,  the  flora  of  the  Altai'  is 
extremely  rich,  though  still  inferior  to  that  of  Central  Europe  in  the  nimiber  of  its 
species.  Ledebour,  who  has  collected  about  1,600  flowering  plants  in  this  region, 
estimates  at  about  four-sevenths  of  the  species  indigenous  in  Germany  those 
composing  the  wild  flora  of  the  Altai,  which  lies  under  the  same  latitude  as  the 
Bohemian  highlands,  and  is  exposed  to  the  same  alternating  south-west  and  north- 
east winds.  All  the  families,  except  those  growing  on  the  shores  of  salt  lakes,  are 
represented  in  the  Altai  by  fewer  species  than  in  Central  Europe.  The  maple  is 
wanting  altogether,  the  lime-tree  occurs  only  in  isolated  clusters,  and  the  alder  is 
very  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  peculiar  species,  such  as  the  hedge 
cherry  (^LoHicera  Tatarica)  and  the  pea-tree  {^Caragana  arhorescens),  whose  whitish 
and  acacia-like  foliage  is  seen  on  most  of  the  less  productive  slopes. 

The  stepi)e  flora  encroaches  on  the  Altai  flora  proper  to  a  height  of  about 
1,000  feet  along  the  advancing  spurs.  It  is  verj'  poor,  especially  in  the  saline 
tracts,  and  imparts  a  grey  or  yellowish  tone  to  the  landscape,  here  and  there 
relieved  by  pale  green  tints.  Grassy  lands  occur  only  on  the  well-watered  low- 
lying  flats,  and  this  tall  herbage,  heaving  like  the  waves  under  the  action  of  the 
\innds,  is  said  to  produce  something  like  the  effect  of  sea-sickness  on  the  natives 
accustomed  to  the  sombre  motionless  aspect  of  the  bare  steppe.  Along  the  river 
banks  the  steppe  flora  is  interrupted  by  arborescent  vegetation,  including  the  birch 
and  other  rapidly  growing  species,  and  occasionally  the  pine,  where  it  has  not 
escaped  the  conflagrations  it  is  exposed  to  in  the  neighbourhood  of  himian 
habitations.  Of  the  poplars  and  willows,  abounding  most  in  the  rivers  rising 
in  the  Altai,  some  species  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  L'pper  Ob  basin. 

The  black  birch  and  medlar  reach  an  altitude  of  6,800  feet,  whereas  the  forest 
zone  proper  is  comprised  between  4,300  and  6,600  feet.  But  in  all  the  inhabited 
districts  it  has  been  considerably  encroached  upon  by  the  woodman's  axe,  and  in 
some  places  nothing  but  saplings  are  met  for  himdreds  of  square  miles.  In  the 
valleys  sheltered  from  the  dry  south-west  winds,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  mining 
districts,  the  pine  "  taiga  "  are  still  met,  and  higher  up  forests  of  firs  and  other 
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conifers  finer  tlian  those  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  richness  and  variety  of  the 
undergrowth.  The  Alpine  plants,  reaching  from  the  forest  zone  to  the  snow-line, 
are  noted  for  their  bright  colours  and  pungent  odour.  They  are  intermingled  first 
with  the  last  stunted  growth  of  dwarf  trees,  and  then  w^ith  the  mosses  and  lichens, 
which  finally  disappear  under  the  snows.  '*■ 

The  mountain  fauna,  like  the  flora,  is  relatively  very  rich,  and  the  Kalmuk 
sings,  "  The  White  Altai,  with  its  four  valleys  and  six,  of  sixty  birds  is  the  home, 
and  of  countless  deer."  In  the  section  explored  by  him,  Lcdebour  coUectetl 
twenty-one  species  of  mammals,  sixty- four  of  birds,  twenty-eight  of  amphibia,  but 
seven  only  of  fish.  On  the  Chinese  frontier  there  are  some  animals  belonging  to  the 
Central  Asiatic  fauna ;  but  on  the  whole  the  species  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Tian-shan  and  Siberia.  The  stuffed  tigers  in  the  Barnaul  Museum  were  intruders 
from  a  foreign  domain,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  here  indigenous.  Some 
animals,  formerly  very  common,  have  either  disappeared  or  become  verj'  scarce. 
Such  are  the  beaver,  now  found  only  on  the  Black  Irtish,  and  the  elk,  so  numerous 
in  the  time  of  Pallas  that  the  tribute  was  often  paid  with  its  skins,  valued  at  about 
half  a  rouble  each.  But  while  some  have  been  exterminated  by  the  hunter,  others 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Russian  and  Tatar  peasants.  The  Russians  of  the 
Bukhtarma  valley  have  succeeded  in  taming,  and  thus  preserving,  the  marali,  which 
has  elsewhere  been  nearly  extirpated  by  the  less  provident  settlers.  This  ruminant 
is  more  valued  than  the  horse,  because  of  its  greater  docility,  and  because  it 
consimfies  less  hay,  if  supplied  with  plenty  of  salt.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  sawn 
in  spring,  yielding  on  an  average  about  £8  worth  of  the  gelatinous  substance 
so  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese.  The  skin  and  flesh  have  also  a  great  economic 
value. 

The  bee,  said  by  Ledobour  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Russians  towards  the 
close  of  last  century,  seems  to  be  indigenous,  at  least  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Teletzkoye,  where  it  is  found  in  the  wild  state,  and  has  a  native  name.  In  any 
ease  agriciJture  has  become  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  Altai,  and  as  many 
as  2,000  hives  are  grouped  around  some  farmsteads.  In  several  villages  the 
annual  yield  amounts  to  125,000  lbs.  of  honey,  and  500,000  lbs.  of  honey  and 
825,000  lbs.  of  wax  are  yearly  exported  from  the  Bukhtarma  valley.  This  highly 
perfumed  honey  is  largely  consumed  in  the  Altai  regions,  where,  as  in  Russia,  it  is 
eaten  with  candied  fruits  and  cucumbers. 


Inhabitants — The  Kalmuks,  Tatails,  and  Rissians. 

The  prehistoric  races  of  the  Altai  have  left  traces  of  their  civilisation,  and  the 
local  mines  had  from  the  remotest  times  been  worked  bv  one  of  those  mvstcrious 
races  known  as  "  Chftdes.'*  The  hills  and  i)lains  are  strewn  with  their  barrows, 
generally  surrounded  with  stones  and  gooseberry  thickets.  A\Tien  the  Russians 
discovered  the  rich  mineral  treasures  (»f  the  Altai,  thev  found  that  mines  had 
everj'i^here  been  opened,  and  Pallas  tells  us  that  in  one  of  them  the  skeleton  was 
found  of  one  of  those  prehistoric  miners,  with  a  leather  sack  full  of  ores  by  his  side. 
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In  many  places  the  honey-combed  ground  has  given  way,  forming  large  basins,  now 
partly  filled  with  water.  In  the  agricultural  districts  also  human  skeletons  have 
been  found  beneath  the  "  black  earth,"  associated  with  the  remains  of  horses,  and 
delicately  wrought  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  objects.  These  ancient  miners  of 
the  Altai  and  Yenisei,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Urals,  were  amongst  the  ancestors  of 
the  debased  populations  occupying  the  Altai  valleys  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Kussians,  and  who  belonged  to  the  Ural-Altaic  stock.  Owing  to  the  common 
tendency  to  seek  the  cradle  of  races  in  highland  regions,  the  terms  Ural  and  Altai, 
like  that  of  the  Caucasus,  have  been  employed  to  designate  the  various  Tatar, 
Finnish,  and  even  Mongolian  nations  of  North  Asia. 

The  Mongols  occupy  all  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Altai'  and  surrounding 
plateaux.  But  they  have  also  crossed  the  frontier,  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the 
Kussians  and  Tatars  of  the  northern  valleyB,  though  they  are  here  chiefly  repre- 
sented by  the  Kalmuks,  variously  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  20,000.  These 
communities,  who  call  themselves  Telingit,  or  Telengut,  and  some  of  whom  are 
even  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Kalmuk,  are  described  as  "  the  most  honest  of  Asiatic 
peoples."  The  Teletzes  of  the  Chulishman  valley,  from  whom  Lake  Teletzkoye  takes 
its  name,  form  a  "family  of  brothers,"  far  superior  to  their  more  "civilised" 
conquerors  in  simplicity,  uprightness,  and  hospitality.  Till  recently  they  were 
subjects  both  of  China  and  Russia,  knowing  no  political  frontier,  and  paying 
tribute  to  two  masters.  But  since  1869  their  allegiance  has  been  confined  to  the 
White  Czar.  They  formerly  occupied  a  far  more  extensive  territory,  stretching 
even  beyond  the  Irtish ;  but  they  are  now  limited  to  the  Biisk  and  Kuznetzk 
districts  of  the  Eastern  Altai.  Although  of  Mongol  stock,  they  now  speak  a  Tftrki 
dialect,  abounding  in  Mongolian  terms. 

The  Altai  Ealmuks  are  pure  Shamanists,  freely  practising  their  rites,  and  on 
grand  occasions  sacrificing  animals.  Their  idols  or  sjTnbolic  images  consist  of 
blocks  of  wood  or  bark  representing  men  with  outstretched  arms,  not  unlike  the 
votive  offerings  often  lining  the  walls  of  churches  in  the  south  of  Europe.  These 
many-coloured  images  represent  the  good  and  bad  spirits,  who  dwell  between 
heaven  and  earth,  in  the  mountains  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes.  Hare-skins, 
reganled  by  the  Orthodox  Russians  as  impure,  are  sacred  objects  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Kalmuks,  who  spread  them  over  wooden  crosses,  also  revered  as  holy  symbols. 
The  ghosts  of  their  forefathers  are  represented  by  partj'-coloured  ribbons  attached 
to  the  branches  or  streaming  from  poles,  and  every  Ealmuk  knows  his  ribbon  by 
the  name  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  He  understands  the  language  of  the  wind, 
listens  to  its  adWce,  but  never  reveals  to  strangers  what  the  voice  from  beyond  the 
grave  has  told  him.  Nevertheless  thousands  of  these  Shamanist  Ealmuks  are 
officiallv  classed  as  Christians.  The  harsh  treatment  of  their  wives  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  conversions  amongst  the  frontier  populations.  To 
escape  from  the  blows  of  their  husbands  these  women  take  refuge  with  the 
missionarj',  and  allow  themselves  to  be  baptized.  Then  the  husbands  come  forward 
and  cause  themselves  also  to  be  baptized,  in  order  to  recover  possession  of  their 
spouses,  and  thus  two  souls  are  gained  to  the  "  true  faith."     Most  of  the  Tatars  in 
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the  Russian  valleys  are  also  baptized  and  officially  regarded  as  Christiana,  although 
they  are  really  ShamamBte,  and  have  often  forgotten  their  ChriBtian  names,  still 
calling  themselves  "Dog,"  "Wolf,"  "Raven,"  "Vulture,"  after  the  national 
fashion.  The  chief  missionary  station  in  the  Altai  regions  is  Ulula,  a  village  in  the 
Upper  Katun  valley,  some  60  miles  above  Biisk.  Here  is  a  curious  collection  of 
native  documents,  religious  works  published  in  Tatar,  and  popular  songs  collected 
by  Kadlov  and  Chivalkov. 

Of  all  the  non-Slav  races  the  Tatars  are,  on  the  whole,  those  who  ofEer  the  greatest 
inert  resistance  to  the  progress  of  Russian  civilising  influences.  Yet  of  many 
Tatar  tribes  little  now  survives  beyond  their  names.  The  Kirghiz  of  the  Tipper 
Katun  valley,  completely  isolated  from  their  kinsmen  of  the  western  steppes,  have 
become  Russians  in  their  agricultural  habits,  though  still  speaking  Tdrki  or  the 
Mongolian  dialect  of  their  Kalmuk  neighbours.  The  Teleuts  of  the  Biya  valley, 
and  the  Kuniandes,  besides  various  groups  of  "  Black  "  Tatars,  are  also  being 
gradually  Russified.  Helmersen  and  Radlov  think  the  Teleuts  are  of  Finnish  race, 
although  now  speaking  a  TQrki  dialect  resembling  that  of  the  Tclenguts. 

Over  nine-tenths  of  the  population  in  the  Altai  regions  are  Russians,  descended 
from  traders,  officials,  Coasacks,  miners,  soldiers,  and  exiles.  Till  1865  the 
Russian  peasantry  were  not  permitted  to  colonise  these  highlands,  which  were  the 
special  domain  of  the  Czar,  reserved  for  the  mining  industry.  Still  the  valleys 
are  so  fertile,  and  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  so  urgent,  that  thousands 
settled  here  even  before  that  year.  The  Raskolniks  especially  possess  several  large 
villages,  surroimded  by  flourishing  farms,  and  they  already  form  about  one-fifteenth 
part  of  the  entire  population.  At  present  colonisation  is  making  rapid  strides, 
and  numerous  new  communes  have  been  founded  in  the  Biisk  district,  and  even  in 
the  Kalmuk  territory.  Some  of  the  better  class  of  villages  belong  to  the  descend- 
ants of  fugitives  said  to  have  been  criminals,  hut  who  must  have  mostly  been 
Bozpopovtzi. Raskolniks,  all  the  inhabitants  now  belonging  to  that  sect  of  Old 
Believers.  They  retreated  before  the  advance  of  the  miners,  and  formerly  lived 
like  savages  in  the  more  inaccessible  valleys,  some  penetrating  even  into  the 
Mongolian  steppes,  where  they  are  believed  still  to  sur^-ive.  These  were  the  so-called 
Kamenshiki,  or  "  Rock  People,"  most  of  whom  accepted  the  Czar's  authority  in 
1791,  and  built  regular  villages,  where  their  descendants  now  lead  honest,  sober,  and 
industrious  lives.  But  in  1862  about  fifty  of  them  quitted  the  country  in  search 
of  the  mysterious  "  White  Wat«r,"  probably  the  Lob-nor,  where  Prjevalsky  heard 
of  an  independent  Russian  community  during  his  recent  travels. 

Formerly  the  only  advantage  derived  by  the  Russians  from  the  Altai"  regions 
was  due  to  the  mines,  all  of  which  were  discovered  on  the  site  of  old  "  Chdde  " 
works.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Russians  have  sought 
for  gold  in  the  auriferous  sands  of  the  Altai  rivers ;  in  1725  the  first  foundry  was 
opened,  and  in  1736  the  argentiferous  lead  mines  were  discovered,  which  proved  to 
be  the  most  productive  in  the  worid  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  German  miners,  invited  about  1750  to  these  regions  in  order  to  instruct  the 
Crown   serfs  in   the   various  branches  of  the  industry,  have  become  completely 
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absorbed  in  the  Slav  population,  and  are  now  recognised  only  by  a  lew  Grerman 
technical  expressions  current  in  the  local  dialect. 

The  Chinese  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  not  worked,  nor  are  there  any  mines 
in  the  Eastern  Altai  districts,  where  crj'stalline  rocks  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
Most  of  the  ores  in  the  west  and  north  are  found  in  the  palaeozoic  rocks,  associated 
with  granites,  porphjTies,  diorites,  or  serpentines.  The  most  abundant  metals  are 
silver  and  copper,  besides  gold,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and  in  one  place  tellurium.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  iron  alone  are  at  present  extracted,  but  since  the  abolition 
of  serfdom  and  the  substitution  of  paid  labour  in  1861,  the  expenses,  formerly  less 
than  half  the  profits,  have  gone  on  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  several  of  the 
deeper  mines  have  already  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  importance  of  the  Altai  as  a 
mineral  region  will  probably  continue  to  decline,  at  least  imtil  the  coal-fields  of 
the  Upper  Tom  basin  are  opened  and  connected  by  rail  with  the  metal  works. 
Meanwhile,  agriculture  and  stock-breeding  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  resources 
of  the  Altai.  In  1804  the  course  of  the  Irtish  was  first  utilised  for  forwarding  the 
metals  to  Kussia.  But  craft  of  32  tons,  which  reach  Ust-Kamenogorsk  from  the 
port  of  the  Verkniy-pristen  mines  in  one  day,  take  three  days  and  often  a  week  to 
return,  so  that  during  the  open  season  a  boat  can  at  most  make  nine  or  ten  trips. 
Of  the  land  routes  between  the  Ob  basin  and  Mongolia,  the  most  important  is  that 
between  Biisk  and  Kobdo  through  the  Chuya  valley  and  Sftok  Pass.  Yet  Ugodai, 
the  last  permanent  Russian  station  on  this  historic  route,  is  a  mere  hamlet  of 
twenty  huts,  some  130  miles  from  the  simmiit  of  the  pass.  Even  the  Russian 
encampment  in  the  Upper  Chuya  valley  is  left  in  charge  of  the  Kalmuks  during 
winter. 

Topography.  * 

Although  the  Altai  region  is  very  sparsely  peopled  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mines,  still  the  Russian  towns  and  villages  are  comparatively  large.  Barnaul^ 
capital  of  all  the  Altai  colonies,  is  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in 
Siberia.  Its  industries  are  second  in  importance  only  to  those  of  Irkutsk,  west  of 
the  Ural  provinces.  As  indicated  by  its  name,  it  was  a  mere  Kirghiz  a&l  when 
Demidov  founded  his  mining  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ob,  and  in  1771  it 
became  the  capital  of  all  the  mineral  region  in  the  Altai.  The  great  imperial 
foundry  stands  on  an  embankment  damming  the  waters  of  the  Bamadlka,  above 
its  junction  with  the  Ob.  But  the  works  have  been  frequently  at  a  standstill  since  the 
produce  of  the  mines  has  fallen  off.  Here  are  also  some  free  industries,  such  as 
tanneries,  leather  dressing,  bullet  casting,  and  other  establishments.  The  town  also 
possesses  a  meteorological  and  magnetic  observatory,  and  a  public  museum  of  natural 
history  and  antiquities.  In  the  district  is  the  copper  foundry  of  Suzundciy-zavod, 
on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Ob,  producing  about  640  tons  of  metal  yearly. 

Zmeinogorsk,  or  "  Snake  Mount,"  formerly  the  rival  of  Barnaul,  is  now  much 
reduced,  its  population  having  fallen  from  about  20,000  to  10,000.  Standing  on  a 
bare  hill  1,100  feet  above  the  Korbalikha  torrent,  which  flop's  through  the  Ale'i  to 
the  Ob,  Zmeinogorsk  was  long  the  chief  centre  of  the  Altai  mining  industrj\  About 
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half  oi  the  silver  produced  in  this  region  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  came  from  the  neighbouring  mines,  most  of  which  are  now  half  full  of 
water.  These  mines  were  finally  abandoned  in  IHGH,  and  ihe  large  smelting  works 
uro  now  supplied  with  ores  from  the  Upper  Altai  valleys  farther  south. 

At  present  the  most  active  mining  town  is  Zirr/aiior«k,  at  the  toot  of  the 
"  Eagle  Mountains,"  in  the  heart  of  the  Altai,  in  the  unhealthy  valley  of  the 
Beryozovka,  a  tributary  of  the  Bukhtarma.  Hitherto  Ziryanovsk  has  produced 
about  one-fourth  of  all  the  silver  extracted  from  the  Altai*  and  with  the  village  of 
Bukhtarminsk  it  ia  also  the  chief  centre  of  bee-farming  in  this  region,  JUtiiienl; 
80  named  from  Kidder,  who  first  surveyed  its  argentiferous  lead  deposits,  lies  mid- 
way between  Zmeinogorak  and  Ziryanovsk,  about  the  sources  of  the  ITlba  and  Uba, 


Fig.  i; 


and  is  the  richest  lead-producing  district  of  the  Uml.  Near  it  is  the  famous  granite 
peak  of  Ivanovskiy-belok,  6,7^0  feet  high.  Lokleenkiij,  at  the  chief  bend  of  the 
Alei,  west  of  Zmoinogorsk,  is  a  busy  place,  which  formerly  employed  l,'-;00  free 
hands  and  over  ^7,000  serfs,  and  which  about  18(i0  annually  produced  on  un 
average  \-i,»OQ  lbs.  of  silver  and  600,000  lbs,  of  lead. 

North-west  of  BamaQl,  between  the  Ob  and  the  Tom,  are  the  numerous 
argentiferous  mines  of  Salair,  whose  annual  yield  averages  about  £8,000.  The 
coal  and  inm  wealth  of  Kuznrfsk,  on  the  Tom,  is  very  little  worked.  But,  besides 
its  metal  ores,  the  Altai  is  rich  in  valuable  rocks,  some  of  which  are  worked  up  in 
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the  Government  works  of  Kolivan,  19  miles  north-west  of  Zmeinogorsk.  Here  are 
prepared  some  magnificent  blocks  of  brown  and  smoked  jaspar,  marble,  quartz, 
porphjTV,  and  serpentine.  But,  as  in  most  of  the  Government  works,  the  expenses 
greatly  exceed  the  income. 

The  chief  trading-place  in  the  Eastern  Altai  and  Sayan  highlands  is  Bmh^  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Birza,  near  its  junction  with  the  Katun,  the  main  head-stream 
of  the  Ob.  It  is  thus  conveniently  situated  for  carrj'ing  on  trading  relations  with 
Barnaul  and  the  steppe  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Altai  valleys, 
and  through  the  Sdok  Pass  with  Mongolia.  Its  merchants  meet  the  Chinese 
dealers  every  year  in  a  camping  groimd  in  the  middle  of  the  swamps  of  the  Chuya 
steppe,  where  they  obtain  their  supplies  of  furs,  cattle,  and  horses.  But  the 
exchanges,  which  in  1865  amoimted  to  200,000  roubles,  have  been  greatly  reduced 
since  Kashgaria  has  lost  its  independence. 

Kuznetzky  or  the  "  Blacksmith's  Town,"  l}'ing  in  the  Upper  Tom  basin,  opposite 
the  confluence  of  the  Kondora,  has  gradually  lost  its  former  importance.  But  since 
it  has  become  the  chief  town  of  a  district  its  locksmith  and  hardware  industries  and 
general  prosperity  have  somewhat  rcA'ived.  Its  coal-fields,  still  unworked,  have  an 
estimated  area  of  2,000  square  miles. 

Of  the  summer  retreats  and  towns  devoted  to  pleasure  the  most  important  is 
Altaiskaya  stanitza^  the  Koton-karagai  of  the  Kalmuks,  founded  in  1871  in  the 
Upper  Bukhtarma  valley,  3,520  feet  above  the  sea.  Notwithstanding  its  great 
elevation,  wheat,  hemp,  and  flax  are  grown  in  the  surrounding  district,  while  oats 
and  barley  yield  returns  up  to  4,000  feet. 


III.— THE  OB  BASIN. 

OOTERNMEKTB       OF     AKMOLINSK,      SbMIPALATINBK,      ToMBK,      ToBOLBK — EASTERN      DiSTRfCTS     OP      THB 

OOVEUNMBNTS  OF  PbUM   AND   O&BMBUBO. 

The  vast  basin  of  the  Ob,  embracing  an  area  of  over  1,400,000  square  miles, 
comprises  all  West  Siberia,  half  of  the  Kirghiz  domain,  and  even  stretches  south 
of  the  Altai  into  Chinese  territory.  But  the  northern  portion  of  this  immense 
region,  seven  times  larger  than  France,  is  still  little  more  than  a  frozen  solitude. 
The  population,  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  Asiatic  slope  of  the  Urals,  and  in  the 
central  zone  between  the  southern  steppes  and  northern  tundras,  is  so  sparse  that,  if 
evenly  distributed,  it  would  give  scarcely  two  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Few  of  the  streams  flowing  through  the  Ob  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  have  their 
sources  in  the  snowy  valleys  of  the  uplands.  In  the  east  the  watershed  between 
the  Ob  and  Yenisei  is  in  many  places  imperceptible,  the  tundra  discharging  its 
surface  waters  in  both  directions  without  any  distinct  parting-line.  The  inter- 
mediate zone  is  often  occupied  even  by  swamps  draining  either  way,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  winds  on  the  local  rainfall.  Farther  south  the  watershed  between 
the  Aralo-Caspian  and  Ob  basins  is  irregularly  indicated  by  rolling  tracts  or  even 
hills.  But  this  water-parting  is  diversely  interrupted,  and  here  also  there  occur 
A.— 23 
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marshy  tracts,  whose  draiiiage  has  taken  a  northern  or  a  southern  course  under  the 
slightest  oscillations  of  the  land.  The  hydrography  of  the  Ob  is,  in  fact,  clearly 
defined  only  towards  the  west  by  the  Ural  range,  and  south-eastwards  by  the  Altai 
highlands  and  plateaux.  It  is  in  these  uplands  on  the  Chinese  frontier  that  we  meet 
with  the  Belukha  glacier,  the  only  one  occurring  in  the  Ob  basin. 

The  Irtish  Basin. 

Tho  true  head-stream  of  the  main  river  is  not  the  Upper  Ob,  which  rises  in  the 
Brussiaa  Altai,  but  the  Irtish,  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Chinese  Altai.     The  Irtish 

Fig.  179.— Lux  ZaSsam. 
Beala  1 : 1,9X1,000. 


itaell,  the  correct  Mongol  form  of  wliich  is  Erchis,  is  only  an  affluent  of  a  partly 
underground  river,  which  rises  on  tho  Kobdo  pliit«au,  and  sweeps  round  the  odvanced 
spurs  of  tho  Altai  north-westwards  towards  tho  great  Lake  Ulungur,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Asia.  A  small  chain  of  hills  runs  between  the  cast  side  of  this  lake  and 
the  Irtish ;  but  the  hilla  gradually  dit^ppear  northwards,  and  near  an  isthmus, 
where  tho  stream  is  within  2  miles  of  tlie  lake,  there  is  scon  the  <lry  bed  of  aa 
outlet,  said  to  be  filled  every  spring  with  the  rising  of  the  XHungur.  Beneath  this 
superficial  bed  a  hidden  stream  certainly  flows,  as  shown  by  the  comparative 
observations  made  on  the  discharge  of  the  Irtish  above  and  below  the  intermittent 
outlet.  Some  12  miles  higher  up  the  volume  of  tho  Irtish  is  about  6;15  cubic  feet 
per  second,  whereas  farther  down  it  is  three  times  greater  without  ha^g  received 
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any  visible  fresh  affluent.  Thia  great  increase  must  evidently  be  due  to  an  imder- 
ground  tributarj',  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Upper  Ulungur  River  by 
flowing  from  the  kke  of  the  same  name. 

The  Irtish,  or  "  Bkck  Irtish,"  which  ought  to  be  called  the  Ulungur,  is  already 
a  considerable  stream  before  entering  Russian  territory',  and  even  before  receiving 
the  overflow  of  the  Alpine  Lake  Marka  through  the  Koljir.  Its  mean  depth  is 
nearly  10  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  from  300  to  560  feet,  and  a  mean  discharge  of 
about  13,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  After  its  junction  with  the  Kaljir  it  enters 
Russian  territory,  here  forming  several  marshy  branches,  which  slowly  make  their 
way  to  Lake  Zaisan,  a  still  latter  sheet  of  water  than  the  Ulungur.  This  lake  is  about 
t>0  miles  long,  at  least  during  the  floods,  with  a  mean  area  of  730  square  miles.  But 
though  three  times  larger,  it  is  far  shallower  than  Lake  Geneva,  averaging  little 

I'^g.    ISO.— ThB  tTBt-KAMBNOOOlteK   Devile. 
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over  25  feet  deep.  The  Zaisan  is  not  an  Alpine,  but  rather  a  vast  steppe  lake, 
although  the  snowy  crests  of  the  Altai  and  Saftru  ranges  are  visible  through  the 
poplars,  willows,  and  anpens  fringing  its  shores.  It  teems  with  fish  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  hauls  of  the  Kirghiz  or  Cossack  fishermen  socra  like  "  miraculous 
draughts  "  to  the  stranger.  Besides  the  species  common  to  the  lacustrine  waters  of 
Europe,  it  contains  the  tit/elri/fi,  an  excellent  salmon,  and  carps  much  finer  than 
those  of  the  West.  The  annual  yield  of  fish  amounts  altogether  to  about  1,025,000  lbs., 
and  its  present  name  of  Zaisan,  or  "Noble,"  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  on 
this  lake  by  the  Kalmuks,  whom  the  superabundant  supply  of  fish  saved  from 
starvation  in  16-50.  Water-fowl  also  frequent  it  in  multitudes,  but  its  shores  are 
almost  destitute  of  inhabitants.  A  steamer  ascended  the  Irtish  in  1864,  to  explore 
its  waters  and  penetrate  up  the  Black  Irtish  to  the  station  of  Ak-tubeh,  on  the 
Chinese  frontier,  and  in  1880  the  project  was  discussed  of  establishing  a  regular 
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steam  service  between  Tumen,  the  ZaTsan,  and  Black  Irtish,  a  diEtance  by  water  of 
about  9fi0  miles. 

At  an  elevation  of  1,330  feet  the  "%Vhite"  Irtish  iaaues  from  the  north  side  of 
the  lake  in  a  slow  current,  but  after  its  junction  with  the  Kurchum,  the  Narim, 
and  Bukhtarmu  it  becomes  more  rapid,  and  soon  enters  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
romantic  gorges  in  the  world,  the  fat-Kuraenogorsk  deiile,  beyond  which  it 
assumes  its  normal  north-westerly  course.  At  this  point,  which  formerly  marked 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Ob  basin,  it  is  about  1,160  foot  above  seu-level,  and  below 
Ust-Kamenogorsk  the  stream  ramifies  into  several  branches,  enclosing  grassy 
islands  from  10  to  40  square  miles  in  extent.  During  its  lower  course  from  the 
Altai  defile  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ob,  the  Irtish  receives  over  one  thousand 

Fig.    ISl.— LAKM  Ctl«NT   AKD  SUTUM  IK    1870. 
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affluents  of  all  sizes,  although  hundreds  of  streams  which  formerly  reached  its 
bunks  arc  now  lost  in  the  swamps  of  the  salt  and  arid  steppes. 

A  large  portion  of  the  level  tract  comprised  between  the  Ob  on  the  east,  the 
Irtish  and  Om  on  the  west  and  north,  is  known  as  the  Bantba  steppe,  although 
rarely  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  true  steppe.  Not  a  rock  is  anywhere  to  be  seen, 
and  the  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified  with  groves  and  clusters  of  pine  and  birch, 
disposed  as  if  by  the  hand  of  an  artist  in  picturesque  disorder.  This  natural  park 
presents  an  endless  variety  of  landscapes,  and  yet  the  only  elements  in  the  scene 
are  its  pines,  birches,  gross,  and  prairie  flowers.  In  some  places,  however,  this 
region  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  true  steppe,  with  salt  and  marshy  tracts, 
crossed  by  the  great  Siberian  military  route  for  a  distance  of  400  miles,  from  Omsk 
to  Kolivan.  But  even  here  the  cultivated  lands  are  gradually  encroaching  on  the 
steppe,  and  numerous  colonists  from  Vorouej,  Simbirsk,  and  Samara  have  already 
settled  in  this  "birch  steppe,"  whose  fertility  is  justly  extolled,  although  the  soil 
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consists  only  of  a  thin  layer  of  black  loam,  resting  on  a  bed  of  disintegrated 
micaceous  schists.  Since  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Baraba  has  lost  much  of  its 
moisture,  and  some  districts  are  already  beginning  to  suffer  from  droughts.  Yet 
the  depressions  are  still  covered  with  extensive  shallow  lakes.  Of  these  the  largest 
is  Lake  Chany,  which  has  an  area  of  1,200  square  miles,  but  is  nowhere  over 
26  feet  deep,  and  though  teeming  with  fish  when  visited  by  Pallas,  is  now  almost 
uninhabited.  The  deepest  is  Sartlam,  which  in  some  places  is  over  30  feet,  and  all 
present  forms  analogous  to  those  of  Sweden  and  Finland.  Thus  the  Chany  is 
di\4ded  into  secondary  basins  by  long  parallel  peninsulas  with  several  islands,  all 
disposed  in  the  same  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  direction.  The  rivers 
flowing  to  Lake  Chany,  the  marshes,  and  the  low  ridges  separating  the  river  basins 
also  follow  the  same  line.  This  remarkable  uniformity  may  possibly  be  due  to  a 
great  marine  current,  formerly  setting  towards  the  Aral  Sea,  though  some 
geologists  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  action  of  the  glaciers,  which  may  at 
one  time  have  reached  these  plains  from  the  Urals  and  Altai,  here  producing  the 
same  effects  as  have  been  observed  in  Finland  and  the  Kussian  governments  of 
Olonetz  and  Archangelsk. 

Ijake  Chany,  like  most  of  the  lacustrine  basins  in  the  Baraba  steppe,  has  no 
A'isiblc  outflow  to  the  Irtish,  and,  as  the  evaporation  is  greater  than  the  rainfall, 
some  saline  reservoirs  have  been  formed  here  and  there.  The  water  is  still  fresh 
in  the  south,  where  the  rivers  Kargat  and  Chulim  join  the  lake  ;  but  ii\  the  centre 
it  has  become  brackish,  and  in  the  western  extremitj'  quite  salt.  Yet  there  must 
be  an  underground  outflow  to  the  Irtish,  either  from  the  Chany  or  from  some  other 
neighbouring  lakes,  for  near  the  village  of  Jelyezimskaya,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  there  are  copious  springs,  by  which  the  volume  of  the  Irtish  is  sensibly 
increased. 

After  its  junction  with  the  Om  the  Irtish  describes  a  long  curve  towards  the 
east,  and  then  resumes  its  north-west  course  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ishim  and 
Tobol.  Of  these  great  tributaries  the  longest  is  the  Ishim,  the  Isel  of  the 
Kirghiz,  which  has  a  course  of  about  1,000  miles.  The  region  through  which  it 
flows  has  greatly  diminished  in  moisture,  as  is  evident  from  the  numerous  dried-up 
lakes  and  marshes,  much  reduced  in  size,  which  formerly  drained  to  the  Ishim. 
Although  inferior  to  the  Irtish  in  volume,  the  Tobol  might  be  regarded  as  the  real 
main  stream  of  the  Ob  basin,  the  general  direction  of  its  valley  being  the  same  as 
those  both  of  the  Irtish  and  the  Ob  itself,  below  its  confluence.  Throughout  its 
course  it  skirts  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Urals,  and  it  thus  receives  the  larger 
streams  flowing  eastwards  from  this  water-parting  between  the  Ob  and  Volga 
basins.  One  of  these  streams  is  the  Tura,  whoso  course  was  followed  bv  the  first 
invaders  of  Siberia,  and  which,  since  the  time  of  Yermak,  has  remained  the  chief 
historical  high^-ay  between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Formerly  the  Tobol 
joined  the  Irtish  opposite  the  high  cliff  on  which  stands  Tobolsk.  But  the  rock 
being  constantly  undermined  by  the  current,  this  citj*^  was  threatened  sooner  or  later 
with  the  fate  of  the  old  tol^^l  of  Sibir,  which  also  stood  on  the  "  high  " — that  is,  the 
right — bank  of  the  Irtish.      To  avoid  this  danger  Governor  Gagarin,  in  1716, 
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employed  the  Swedieli  prisoners  of  war  coii£iied  there  to  dig  a  canal  about  2  miles 
long,  wLich  removed  the  mouth  of  the  Tobol  farther  down,  and  thus  enabled  the 
engineers  successfully  to  protect  the  base  of  the  Tobolsk  escarpments  from  the 
erosive  action  of  the  stream. 

Course  op  the  Ob. 

The  Tipper  Ob,  which  rises  ia  the  Altai,  joins  the  Irtish  300  miles  below 

Tobolsk.  Its  chief  head-stream,  the  Eatun,  or  "  Queen,"  flows  from  the  glaciers  in  the 

highest  part  of  the  range,  but  the  main  stream  does  not  take  the  name  of  Ob  till 

the  confiuence  of  the  Eatun  and  Biya,  3d0  miles  below  the  Bielukha  glacier.     Aiter 

Fig.  182.— DKUtD-vr  Stbsams  at  thi  Bauba&i.  Diaruicr. 
B«^  1 1  a,iiiv>CiO. 


emerging  from  the  highlands,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  BamaJilko,  opposite 
Bamafil,  capital  of  the  Altai  regions,  it  is  little  over  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Here  the  steppe  is  already  so  level  that,  as  ia  the  Irtish  volley,  many  streams 
expand  into  lakes  and  swamps  before  reaching  the  Ob.  But  it  is  probable  that  in 
former  times,  and  under  a  more  humid  climate,  the  more  copious  rivers,  now  repre- 
sented only  by  chains  of  small  lakes,  possessed  more  regular  chonnels.  Thecourseof 
many  of  them  towards  the  Ob  is,  so  to  say,  little  more  than  faintly  traced,  varying 
in  length  and  distinctness  with  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  moisture  from 
year  to  year. 

Owing  to  its  slight  incline,  the  Ob  itself  assumes  in  many  places  a  lacustrine 
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character,  ramifying  into  numerous  branches,  and  widening  into  permanent  island- 
studded  expanses.  Its  mean  breadth  varies  from  2,650  feet  to  nearly  2  miles,  and 
in  the  spring  floods  from  20  to  25  miles,  now  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  great 
inland  sea,  as  at  Kolivan,  where  the  opposite  banks  are  invisible.  Below  the 
junction  of  the  Tom  and  Chulim  it  ramifies  into  a  great  number  of  branches, 
forming  a  continually  shifting  labyrinth  of  channels,  covering  the  whole  plain. 
During  the  five  or  six  winter  months  these  low-lying  waters  are  divided  by  the  ice 
into  a  number  of  separate  basins,  which  cease  to  flow  and  become  stagnant  lakes 
unfit  for  human  use,  and  cut  oif  from  all  communication  with  each  other  like  the 
surface  tarns  often  left  on  the  steppes  by  dried-up  rivers. 

The  Ket,  which  joins  the  Ob  above  Xarim,  though  not  one  of  its  great 
tributaries,  is  nevertheless  navigable  for  nearly  600  miles,  thus  affording  the  best 
natural  highway  between  the  Ob  and  Yenisei  basins.  During  the  first  invasion  of 
Siberia  the  Cossacks  followed  this  route,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 

Fig.  183. — Projected  Caxals  bbtwben  the  Ob  and  Yenisei. 
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century  the  Russians  erected  two  forts,  one  at  its  mouth,  and  the  other  at  the  head 
of  its  navigation,  to  protect  their  peltry  stations  from  the  attacks  of  the  natives. 
Between  the  upper  station  and  the  Yenisei  below  Yeniseisk  there  is  only  a  portage 
62  miles  long,  and  this  is  the  only  break  in  the  vast  network  of  navigable  channels 
connecting  the  Ural  rivers  with  the  Baikal  basin  across  50°  of  the  meridian,  or 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  project  of  bridging  over 
this  gap  is  now  being  entertained,  and  since  1872  the  scientific  exploration  has 
been  resumed  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  district  enclosed  by  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  where 
their  courses  approach  nearest  to  each  other.  Careful  surveys  have  already  been 
made  of  the  Chulim,  which  is  navigable  for  steamboats  as  far  as  Achinsk,  north- 
west of  Krasnoyark,  on  the  Yenisei,  and  of  the  Tim  and  Vakh,  by  which  the  two 
affluents  of  the  Yenisei,  the  Sim  and  Yelogui,  may  be  respectively  reached.  The 
Ket  still  seems  to  afford  the  greatest  facilities  for  effecting  a  junction  between  the 
two  main  streams.     But  instead  of  ascending  it  to  Makovskoye,  near  its  source,  it 
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ta  proposed  to  utilise  the  little  Tazc^'a  affluent,  passing  thenco  by  a  caaal  across  a 
level  marshy  tract  to  the  Kas,  a  tributary  of  the  Yenisei.  Here  the  portage  is  only 
4,220  yurds  long,  between  two  lakes  standing  at  the  same  elevation  above  the  aea. 
A  junction  canal,  4  feet  deep  and  50  feet  wide,  would  give  access  to  boats  of  about 
30  tons  burden,  and  the  incline  either  way  is  so  slight  that  no  locks  would  be  needed. 
The  only  obstacles  to  the  navigation  would  be  the  so-called  loin,  or  snags,  which 
form  dams  at  the  windings  of  the  stream,  but  which  might  easily  be  removed,  as 
all  of  them  rest  on  mud  beds.  When  this  canal  is  completed  there  will  be  a  great 
reduction  in  the  freights,  amounting  possibly  to  as  much  as  5  roubles  per  tea-chest. 
In  1825,  when  all  the  tea  brought  from  Kiatkha  to  Nijni-NoTgorod  was  ctmveyed 

Fig,  IS4. — Netwobk  or  Stbiaxs  at  the  Ob  and  Kit  Jv>ctioh. 
eai»  1 1 1,000,000. 


by  the  rivora  and  portages,  the  merchandise  passing  by  the  village  of  Makovskoye 
was  estimated  at  over  10,000,000  roubles. 

Below  the  Narim  the  Ob,  after  receiving  the  Tim,  Vakh,  and  others  scarcely 
less  important  than  the  Ket,  continues  its  sluggish  course  first  north-west  and  then 
west  to  the  Irtish,  which  it  joins  through  a  network  of  intricate  channels,  whose 
navigation  demands  the  most  skilful  piloting.  After  their  junction  the  two  rivers, 
each  about  equal  to  the  Danube  in  volume,  again  divide,  as  if  a  common  bed  were 
insufficient  to  contain  this  moving  sea.  The  two  streams,  now  respectively  called 
the  Great  and  Little  Ob,  continue  their  winding  course  to  the  estuarj-  at  distances, 
in  some  places,  of  from  30  to  25  miles,  but  everywhere  connected  by  countless  inter- 
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mediate  channels.  The  Little  Ob,  which  is  the  left  stream,  is  the  narrowest  and 
uhallowcet,  but  owing  to  its  less  rapid  current  is  preferred  by  craft  ascending 
inland.  The  navigation  of  the  Great  Ob,  used  chiefly  by  boats  going  ncawards,  is 
at  times  endangered  by  the  north  wind  raising  high  waves  against  the  down 
current.  The  confluence  of  the  Ob  and  Irtish  lies  beyond  the  zone  of  cereals ;  but 
the  Lower  Ob  remains  to  its  mouth  within  the  limits  of  forest  vegetation,  its  banks 
being  fringed  throughout  with  pines,  firs,  the  larch,  birch,  and  willow.  jVlthough 
less  brilliant  and  varied  in  colour  than  those  of  Xortb  America,  the  autumnal  tints 
of  the  Ob  forests  are  still  brighter  than  the  foliage  on  the  European  seaboard. 

The  banks  of  the  Lower  Ob  evcrj-where  consist  of  clays  and  sands,  which  are 
being  constantly  undermined  by  the  current.  Those  of  the  Little  Ob  are  very 
low,  and  often  concealed  bv  a  dense  growth  of  reeds,  carex,  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
But  those  of  the  Great  Ob  rise  in  some  places  200  feet  above  the  stream,  and  are 
pierced  at  intervals  by  ravines  through  which  the  scrub  descends  to  the  water's 
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edge.  Trunks  of  trees  strewn  along  the  foot  of  the  cliff  mark  the  limits  of  the 
last  floods,  while  heaps  of  stones,  granites,  sj-cnites,  porphyries,  schists,  and 
conglomerates  are  yearly  deposited  by  the  ice,  to  be  again  swept  farther  on 
the  following  year  when  already  embedded  in  the  banks. 

The  Ob  enters  its  vast  estuarj-  through  a  single  mouth  nearly  2  miles  wide, 
and  from  30  to  90  feet  deep.  The  section  of  the  gulf  running  west  and  east 
is  often  regarded  as  still  belonging  to  the  river  itself ;  but  in  this  bay,  some 
30  miles  wide,  the  normal  current  has  entirely  ceased.  Other  minor  inlets 
ore  formed  at  the  mouth  of  every  influent.  But  the  vast  fiord  of  the  Ob,  stretching 
for  over  4&)  miles  towards  the  pole,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Taz  joining  its  east 
side,  is  still  but  partially  explored,  although  formerly  visited  by  the  Kbolmogori 
fishers  from  the  Petchom,  and  again  surveyed  in  recent  times.  In  1877  DabI 
penetrated  from  the  Kara  Sea  round  the  Yalmal  peninsula,  and  throxigh  the 
guU  into  the  river.     The  commercial  route  to  the  Ob  basin  was  thus  thrown  open. 
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and  its  cereals,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  and  furs  may  lieneeforth  be  shipped  direct  for 
the  ports  of  West  Europe.  The  river  itself  is  navigable  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  course,  which,  including  the  Ulungur  as  its  farthest  head-stream,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  3,400  miles  in  length.*  But  the  na\agable  waterway  is  far 
more  extensive.  In  summer  all  the  large,  and  during  the  spring  floods  most  of  the 
secondary,  affluents  give  access  to  flat-bottomed  craft  and  steamers,  affording  a 
navigable  highway  of  not  less  than  9,000  miles.  Since  1844,  when  the  first 
steamer  was  launched  on  the  Tura,  the  steam  fleet  has  gone  on  yearly  increasing, 
and  in  1877  numbered  34  vessels  of  2,655  horpe-power.  On  the  other  hand,  none 
of  the  various  schemes  of  canalisation  between  the  Ob  and  Volga  basins,  and  between 
the  Ob  and  Kara  Sea,  have  proved  feasible.  But  Struve  thinks  the  Petchora 
and  Ob  basins  might  be  connected  by  a  canal  50  miles  long  between  the  Kokpela 
and  Voikar  tributaries  of  the  two  main  streams  respectively.  It  would  be  still 
easier  to  connect  the  Taz  and  the  Yenisei  by  a  canal  nmning  along  the  66th 
parallel  from  the  hamlet  of  Tazovka  to  Turukhansk. 


Inhabitants  of  the  Ob  Basin — The  Voguls. 

About  half  of  the  population  of  Siberia  is  concentrated  in  the  southern  regions 
of  the  Ob  basin,  in  an  irregular  zone  stretching  along  both  sides  of  the  old  historic 
highway  and  its  modem  continuation  eastwards.  This  population  consists  exclu- 
sively of  Slav  elements,  forming  an  Asiatic  Russia  in  speech,  manners,  and  culture. 
Here  the  Russians  have  completely  replaced  the  Tatars,  formerly  the  dominant 
race,  but  now  scattered  in  detached  groups  over  the  steppes  far  from  the  towns  and 
river  banks.  Some  of  these  more  or  less  Russified  Tatar  communities  are  still  met 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tobolsk,  west  of  the  Irtish,  near  the  seat  of  their  former 
empire.  On  the  Irtish  itself  there  also  dwell  certain  Russian  peasantry  traditionally 
said  to  be  of  Tatar  origin,  but  also  resembling  their  ancestors  only  in  the  traits  of 
their  features.  East  of  the  Ob  the  Chulim  valley  is  occupied  by  the  Kizil,  or 
"  Red  "  Tatars,  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Kara,  or  "  Black  "  Tatars 
of  Biisk.  Their  speech,  one  of  the  purest  of  Tiirki  dialects  in  its  structure,  is 
largely  affected  by  Mongol  elements,  and  has  recently  adopted  many  Russian  terms. 
But,  like  the  Telengut  dialect,  it  is  distinguished  from  most  other  idioms  of  TArki 
stock  by  a  complete  absence  of  Arabic  or  Persian  words.  Never  having  adopted 
the  faith  of  Islam,  these  Red  Tatar  Shamanists,  who  have  now  become  orthodox 
Christians,  have  never  had  any  relations  with  the  Mussulmans  of  the  south,  and 
have  thus  remained  free  from  all  Mohammedan  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kazaks  or  Kirghiz  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Ob  basin  and  about  the  sources 
of  the  Irtish  form  an  ethnical  group  with  the  Kirghiz  hordes  of  the  Aralo-Caspian 

Miles. 

♦  Course  of  the  Ulungur 300  (P) 

Black  Irtish  to  Lake  Zaisan 360  (?) 

Irtish  from  Lake  Zaisan  to  the  Ob  .         .         .         .         2,000 

Ob  from  the  Irtish  junction  of  the  Gulf         .        .        .  750 

Total        .        .  ....        3,410  miles. 
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region.  Many  of  these  noinad  tribes  have  pastures  and  camping  grounds  in  both 
basins,  though  the  administrative  divisions  here  coincide  on  the  whole  with 
the  ethnical  limits.  Thus  the  territory  of  the  Kirghiz,  even  where  it  encroaches 
on  the  Irtish  valley,  is  assigned  to  the  general  government  of  Central  Asia, 
while  the  Bashkirs  of  the  Asiatic  Ural  districts  are  included,  with  their  kinsmen  of 
the  western  slopes,  in  the  European  governments  of  Orenburg  and  Perm. 

In  the  northern  division  of  the  Ob  basin  all  the  aborigines,  whether  Voguls, 
Ostiaks,  or  Samoyedes,  belong  not  to  the  Tiirki,  but  to  the  Finnish  stock.  Since 
they  have  been  driven  east  by  the  Russians  the  Voguls  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
Siberian  slopes  of  the  Urals  north  of  Yekaterinburg,  and  especially  in  the  valley  of 
the  Konda,  a  tributarj'  of  the  Irtish.  A  few  families  reside  on  the  European  side  of 
the  mountains,  but  most  of  those  who  are  here  met  are  hunters  in  pursuit  of  game  from 
the  east.  The  Voguls  are  of  the  same  branch  of  the  Finnish  race  as  the  Ostiaks,  • 
and  both  were  till  recently  collectively  kno\ni  by  the  common  name  of  Manzi. 
The  former  still  retain  the  small  oblique  eyes  characteristic  of  the  race,  but  most 
of  them  have  become  Russified  in  dress,  habits,  and  pursuits.  Hence  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  their  real  number,  which  is  officially  stated  to  be  4,500,  but  is  by 
different  observers  variouslv  estimated  at  18,000  to  30,000. 

The  Vogul  hunters  have  best  presers'ed  the  customs  of  the  tribes  which  Yermak 
had  to  overcome  on  his  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Sibir.     With  their  thick  furs  and 
hoods  adorned  with  the  ears  of  animals,  thev  look  at  a  distance  like  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest.     But  they  are  really  a  harmless  and  even  timid  race,  whose  mild  expres- 
sion is  increased  by  their  shaven  faces,  which  would  else  in  winter  be  changed  by 
their  frozen  breath  to  one  mass  of  ice.     They  are  never  known  to  rebel  against  the 
orders  of  the  traders  by  whom  they  are  employed,  and  treated  as  genuine  serfs. 
They  spontaneously  pay  the  taxes  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  bind  themselves 
beforehand  to  do  all  that  may  be  required  of  them.     Hence  they  naturally  accepted 
Christianity,  at  least  in  appearance,  when  ordered  to  do  so  in  1722.     But  every 
family  still  cherishes  its  household  gods,  represented  either  by  quadrupeds  with 
scaly  tails,  or  by  the  masked  figure  of  a  man  with  a  tall  head-dress.     These  rude 
figures  are  attached  to  the  bark  of  a  pine,  fir,  or  birch  tree,  whence  the  Russian 
term  Shaitanka,  or  Shaitanskaya  ("Satanstead"),  applied  to  so  many  forest  clear- 
ances.    The  Vogids  also  worship  a  great  national  idol,  doubtless  the  "  Old  Woman 
of  Gold  "  mentioned  bv  Herberstein.     Its  sanctuar\%  sav  the  hunters,  is  found  in 
the  midst  of  swamps  and  gloomy  forests  in  some  upper  valley  of  the  Urals.    Women 
passing  near  the  hallowed  site  dare  not  even  look  upwards  to  the  trees  shading  the 
deity,  for  a  single  glance  would  cost  them  their  lives.     During  the  night  of  the 
feast  the  men  gather  round  the  idol  and  kindle  a  scaffolding  of  stakes,  which  bums 
like  a  huge  torch.     On  the  return  of  darkness  a  member  of  the  tribe  approaches  a 
horse  tethered  to  a  tree,  and  strikes  him  with  a  pointed  knife.     The  blood  is 
received  in  a  sacred  goblet,  of  which  everj'  Vogul  drinks.     The  rite  is  supposed  to 
have  failed  should  the  horse  die  at  once,  or  before  all  have  had  their  share  of  the 
blood.     The  Voguls  are  also  said  to  worship  the  sun,  invoking  it  for  fine  weather 
either  directly  oj  through  their  Shamanist  priest,  in  whom  they  have  great  confi- 
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dence.     "  Our  shamans,"  they  say,  "  are  better  than  the  popes.     The  popes  foretell 
the  things  of  death,  the  shamans  those  of  life." 

Like  so  many  other  Finnish  peoples,  the  Voguls  have  their  family  totems 
tattooed  on  their  heads,  arms,  and  legs.  These  figures,  mostly  representing  bows 
and  arrows,  squares,  circles,  or  arabesques,  are  not  merely  ornamental,  but  possess 
a  sacred  character,  8}'Tnbolizing  the  family  traditions  and  genealogies  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  In  the  forest  the  Vogul  car\'es  his  totem  on  the  trees  to 
indicate  his  passage  to  those  who  may  pass  by  after  him.  He  also  attaches  it  to 
the  religious  or  civil  documents  presented  to  him  by  the  priests  or  Government 
officials,  and  he  endeavours  to  cure  sores  and  ulcers  by  tattooing  the  skin  close  to 
the  part  affected.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  sjTnbolic  tattooings,  the  Voguls  are 
probably  the  least  sociable  of  the  Siberian  aborigines.  In  summer  they  live  in 
isolated  families,  each  pursuing  the  forest  game  ;  in  winter  they  pitch  their  tents 
or  build  their  huts  at  considerable  distances  one  from  the  other,  being  nowhere 
grouped  together  in  callages.  Even  the  family  spirit  seems  but  slightly  developed. 
The  hunter  may  have  one  or  more  T^'ives  according  to  his  means,  but  the  least  dis- 
turbance dissolves  the  union,  and  the  husband  will  then  often  live  quite  alone, 
accompanied  only  by  his  reindeer  and  dog.  Most  of  the  old  men  thus  forsaken 
by  their  wives  die  a  solitary  death,  victims  generally  either  of  hunger  or  cold. 
Hence  burials  also  are  attended  with  little  ceremony.  A  grave  is  dug  on  the  spot 
where  the  body  is  found,  and  with  it  are  buried  the  arms  of  the  departed  together, 
with  a  supply  of  tobacco  and  brandy,  but  no  salt,  which  is  unknown  in  the  Vogul 
cuisine. 

The  Ostiaks. 

The  chief  nation  in  North-west  Siberia  is  that  of  the  Ostiaks  of  Russian  and  other 
European  writers,  but  who  call  theinsclves  Kondi-Khu  ("  People  of  the  Khonda 
River  *'),  As-Khu,  As- Yak  (**  People  of  the  Ob  ").  or  simply  Manzi— that  is,  *'  Men." 
To  As- Yak  some  trace  the  term  Ostiak,  which  others  identifv  with  the  Tatar 
Ushtiak,  or  "  Stranger,"  or  to  the  Russian  "  Ch&d,"  which  has  the  same  sense,  and 
which  is  generally  applied  by  the  Slavs  to  the  ancient  races  of  Siberia.  According 
to  the  ethnographic  charts  the  Ostiaks  would  apj>ear  to  occupy  a  vast  domain 
stretching  from  the  Ob  estuary  to  the  middle  course  of  the  Irtish,  and  from  the 
Urals  to  Nijnyaya  Tunguska.  But  this  region,  of  some  400,000  square  miles,  is 
mostly  a  solitude,  in  which  the  Ostiaks,  according  to  the  latest  estimates,  number 
scarcely  25,000  souls  altogether.  The  names  of  many  tribes  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  seem  to  have  vanished  with  the  tribes  themselves. 
The  important  memoirs  of  Castren  and  Radlov  on  the  languages  of  these  peoples 
are  all  the  more  precious  that  they  all  seem  destined  to  rapid  extinction  as  inde- 
pendent ethnical  groups.  Several  Ostiak  communities  near  the  Russian  settlements 
have  already  lost  their  national  speech,  and  are  known  only  by  tradition  to  have 
belonged  to  the  old  stock.  The  Russified  Ostiaks  are  said  to  be  generally  of 
smaller  stature,  but  more  prolific,  than  those  who  have  preserved  their  racial  purity. 

When  the  Cossacks  conquered  Siberia  the  Ostiaks,  who  opposed  them  with 
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numerous  armies,  had  a  complete  national  organization,  and  dwelt  in  regularly  built 
towns.  In  the  single  expedition  of  1501  the  Russians  destroyed  forty-one  of  these 
fortified  places,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Obdorsk 
district.  Xow  the  Ostiaks  have  become  mere  hunters  and  fishers,  dwelling  in 
wretched  hovels,  abjectly  submissive  to  their  Russian  masters,  and  only  too  glad  to 
pay  their  taxes  whenever  they  are  not  prevented  by  their  extreme  poverty.  So 
rapid  is  the  decrease  of  the  race  in  some  districts  that  it  has  been  attributed  not 
only  to  famine,  but  to  the  sterility  of  the  women  and  mortalit}"  of  the  children,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  perish  in  their  first  year.  The  births  are  also  diminished,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  polygamy,  on  the  other  by  celibacy,  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  paying 
the  kalim.  Yet  hunger  and  misery  would  alone  suffice  to  explain  the  decay  of  the 
race.  The  tribute  exacted  by  the  Russian  Government  had  formerly  to  be  paid  in 
peltry.  But  the  fur-bearing  animals  disappear  with  the  destruction  of  the  forests, 
and  the  Ostiaks  are  now  bound  to  pay  in  specie.  Being  thus  unable  to  refund  the 
advances  made  for  com,  their  winter  supplies  are  often  stopped,  and  then  whole 
families  perish  of  famine  fever.  The  extinction  of  the  race  is  also  accelerated  by 
their  love  of  drink,  and  the  condition  of  some  tribes  is  altogether  so  deplorable, 
and  their  approaching  extinction  so  inevitable,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to 
distribute  the  children  amongst  the  Russian  families  and  leave  the  adults  to  their 
fate. 

Although  on  the  old  maps  their  territorj-  bears  the  name  of  Yugria,  the  present 
Ostiaks  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  pure  representatives  of  the  Ugrian  family,  of 
which  the  Hungarian  Magyars  are  a  branch.  No  pure  Ostiaks  are  found  south  of 
the  60th  parallel,  where  the  crania  present  different  types,  although  all  are  more 
or  less  brachycephalic,  some  approaching  the  Mongol,  others  the  Lapp  form.  The 
Ostiak  dialects  also,  which  of  all  the  Finnish  idioms  most  resemble  the  Magj^ar, 
show  obvious  relations,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Tatar,  on  the  other  to  the  Mongolian. 
Relying  on  this  twofold  relationship,  Castren  assigns  to  the  race  an  Altaic  origin, 
for  in  the  Altai  highlands  alone  they  could  have  come  in  contact  both  with  Tatars 
and  Mongols.  Like  other  Finnish  dialects,  the  Ostiak  language  is  very  harmonious. 
Its  phonetics  include  a  sibilant  analogous  to  the  English  thy  but  the  letter  /  is 
wanting. 

The  Ostiaks  are  physically  rather  smaller,  but  when  well  fed  quite  as  robust  as 
the  Russians.  They  have  round  features,  arched  forehead,  prominent  cheek  bones, 
short  and  round  chin,  black  and  slightly  oblique,  but  very  sparkling  eyes.  The 
hair  is  black  and  pliant,  and  the  beard  \eT\  thin,  as  amongst  most  Asiatics.  As 
with  other  Finnish  peoples,  the  type  of  the  young  women  approaches  far  nearer  to 
the  Mongolian  than  does  that  of  the  adults. 

The  district  of  Obdorsk,  chief  centre  of  the  Ostiak  tribes,  represents,  both 
ethnically  and  geographically,  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the 
reindeer  period.  Like  the  Europeans  of  that  epoch,  the  Ostiaks  eat  both  carnivorous 
and  graminivorous  animals,  the  fox  and  allied  species  being  their  favourite  food. 
They  devour  the  raw  flesh,  as  did  the  troglodytes  of  the  Weser  valley,  alwaj^ 
beginning  Tvdth  the  intestines,  which  are  regarded  as  the  tit-bits.     Stone,  horn,  and 
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bone  are  still  cMefly  used  in  the  fabrication  of  their  implements^  which  are  exactly 
like  those  of  the  old  European  cave  men.  The  bear's  tooth  is  their  amulet,  the 
symbol  of  their  pledged  word,  the  remedy  for  most  complaints.  The  mats  plaited 
by  the  Ostiak  women  resemble  those  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellers  quite  as  much  as  they 
do  those  of  the  modem  Kamchadale  tribes,  just  as  the  instruments  used  by  them  in 
weaving  their  yarns  are  identical  with  those  still  foimd  in  North  Russia,  and  which 
certainly  date  from  prehistoric  times. 

Political  oppression  and  usury  have  destroyed  the  national  unity  and  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Ostiaks,  and  caused  them  to  abandon  their  old  towns.  Still  many  large 
communities  have  retained  the  old  spirit  of  solidaritj%  the  members  regarding 
themselves  as  relatives,  and  mutually  aiding  each  other.  Thus  the  successful 
hunter  shares  the  spoils  of  the  chase  with  those  who  return  empty-handed.  Owing 
to  their  strict  honesty,  differences  are  rare  between  members  of  the  federation  ;  but 
when  they  arise  appeal  is  made  to  an  elder,  whose  decision  is  final.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Obdorsk  family  quarrels  are  settled  by  the  prince  descended  in 
direct  line  from  the  chief  appointed  by  Catherine  II.  The  prince  and  elders  receive 
no  subsidy  from  the  people,  but  neither  they  nor  the  shamans  are  above  accepting 
presents  from  their  subjects. 

From  time  immemorial  every  Ostiak  federation  has  had  its  special  gods,  protectors 
of  the  race,  guarded  by  the  shamans,  who  are  at  once  the  priests,  prophets,  doctors 
and  wizards  of  the  tribe.     The  sacred  groves  contain  himdreds  of  these  deities, 
rudely  carved  figures  of  divers  forms,  often  resembling  the  Polynesian  idols.    Each 
family  has  also  its  gods,  cut,  like  the  others,  out  of  wooden  blocks,  and  mostly 
dressed  in  red  garments,  with  tin  heads,  and  often  armed  with  swords  and  coats  of 
mail.      But  above  all  these  tribal  and  family  divinities  the  great  god  is  throned  in 
the  "  seventh  world,"  clothed  in  the  light  of  dawn,  and  speaking  with  the  voice 
of  thunder  and  the  storm.     This  is  Turm,  or  Turum,  whose  name  recalls  that  of 
the  Scandinavian  Tor,  or  the  Taraun  of  the  Gauls.     No  one  dare  invoke  him, 
for  he  hears  not  even  the  shaman's  prayer,  and  is  guided  only  by  the  immutable 
laws  of  justice  or  of  destiny.     Hence  no  offerings  are  made  to  him,  and  to  his  sons 
and  other  inferior  deities,  including  the  St.  Nicholas  of  the  Russians,  are  reserved 
the  sacrifices  of  reindeer  and  sheep  (sometimes  immolated  in  the  church  itself),  the 
presents  of  furs,  antlers,  and  other  precious  objects.     At  the  same  time  the  shaman 
alone  can  render  these  offerings  acceptable  ;  he  alone  can  make  his  voice  reach  the 
ears  of  the  gods  in  his  chants  and  beating  of  the  drum.     A  ribbon  at  the  end  of  a 
pole  held  before  the  idol's  mouth  indicates  by  its  flutterings  the  divine  will.     The 
shamans  also  are  alone  authorised  to  work  miracles,  which  are  regarded  as  such  not 
only  by  the  natives,  but  by  the   Russians  themselves.      For   them  the  "black 
religion  "  is  no  less  efficacious  than  their  own,  although  it  acts  in  virtue  of  the  evil 
spirit.     Amongst  most  of  the  Siberian  populations  the  shamans  are  a  sort  of  half- 
divine  beings,  controlling  the  hidden  forces  of  nature,  conjuring  the  elements, 
healing  maladies,  detecting  the  secrets  of  the  future,  holding  familiar  converse  with 
the  good  and  e\'il  spirits  of  heaven  and  earth.      "  To  the  hero  brute  force,  but  to 
the  shaman  the  words  that  give  strength  ;  to  the  hero  bow  and  arrow,  but  to  the 
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shaman  the  power  in  virtue  of  which  the  arrow  hits  or  misses  the  mark,  the  wound 
kills  or  not.  To  the  hero  noise  and  clatter,  what  we  see  and  what  we  hear,  but  to 
the  shaman  what  we  neither  hear  nor  see,  silent  wisdom,  the  science  of  causes  and 
the  knowledge  of  things."  Wrangell  himself  admits  that  he  could  never  look  on  a 
shaman  without  a  sort  of  awe.  But  this  superhimian  power  is  not  hereditary,  nor 
does  the  shaman  select  his  disciples  from  his  own  family.  If  he  observes  in  the  tribe 
a  young  man,  thin,  pale,  and  haggard,  subject  to  sudden  paroxysms  of  fury  or 
epilepsy,  fond  of  solitude,  holding  nightly  vigils,  him  he  chooses  as  his  successor. 
He  first  strives  to  regulate  his  fits  by  magic  remedies,  then  subjects  him  to  a  period 
of  novitiate,  and  teaches  him  the  art  of  working  wonders.  The  shaman's  magic  is 
a  veritable  science,  in  so  far  as  it  imparts  an  understanding  of  certain  physiological 
phenomena  with  a  view  to  profit. 

Occasionally  the  gods  of  one  family  or  tribe  pay  a  visit  to  those  of  another. 
Then  take  place  the  great  ceremonies,  warlike  dances  that  have  lost  their  meaning, 
mimicry  of  hunting  scenes,  much  plajdng  on  the  dombra,  a  stringed  instrument  like 
the  tombora,  borrowed  by  the  Magj'ars  from  the  Southern  Slavs.  Dancing  ends  with 
a  banquet,  of  which  the  gods  partake,  and  at  which  the  shamans  smear  their  faces 
with  blood.  But  the  deity  must  show  his  gratitude  for  the  offering ;  its  value  is 
discussed  ^idth  him,  and  he  is  sometimes  induced  to  be  more  moderate  in  his 
demands,  more  generous  in  his  dealings.  There  are  also  wicked  gods,  such  as  the 
water  god,  who  is  sometimes  appeased  by  drowning  a  reindeer  in  the  river.  Ideas 
of  sanctity  or  magic  are  associated  with  everything  in  nature  distinguished  by  its 
strength,  size,  or  solitary  grandeur.  The  cedar  towering  above  the  forest  pines  is 
a  sacred  object,  as  is  also  the  bear,  "  son  of  Turum,"  and  representative  of  justice 
on  earth.  "When  he  is  slain  in  the  chase  the  hunter  implores  forgiveness,  for  five 
days  afterwards  performing  divers  ceremonies  in  presence  of  the  body,  intermingled 
in  some  tribes  with  blows  and  insults.  No  oath  is  so  sacred  as  that  taken  "  by  the 
jaw  of  the  bear,'*  for  he  sees  everj^hing,  knows  all  things,  whether  alive  or  dead. 
Like  most  of  the  Finnish  tribes,  the  Ostiaks  pay  great  respect  to  their  departed 
brethren,  taking  care  to  provide  them  with  everything  they  needed  on  earth — 
sleigh,  javelin,  harpoon,  axe,  knife,  hearth-stone,  fuel,  and  at  least  a  semblance  of 
food.  Parents  also  keep  a  figure  of  the  dead,  dressing  and  undressing  it,  placing 
it  at  the  table  and  putting  it  to  bed.  But  after  three  years  they  regard  the  death 
as  a  settled  point,  for  the  body  is  now  decomposed,  and  the  puppet  buried  with  the 
remains  in  a  grave  decked  ^i-ith  reindeer  horns,  carved  images,  tinkling  bells,  and 
streaming  ribbons.  In  the  "  third  world  "  there  are  no  more  aibnents,  no  more 
Russian  officials,  no  more  taxes  to  pay.  Unfortunately  the  Ostiaks  never  enter 
this  heaven,  but  remain  in  the  "  second  world,"  which  lies  beyond  the  Gulf  of  the 
Ob,  at  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

The  Ostiak  wife  is  purchased  like  an  ox,  and  always  regarded  as  impure.  She 
is  even  nameless,  and,  as  with  the  Samoyedes,  she  is  excluded  from  the  part  of  the 
tent  reserved  for  the  provisions.  In  some  tribes  the  husband  and  her  own  children 
are  even  accustomed  to  fumigate  the  place  she  has  occupied.  She  never  inherits 
anything,  but  herself  forms  part  of  the  family  inheritance.     Nevertheless  the  mild 
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character  of  the  race  protects  her  from  all  violence,  and  for  the  genial  good-humour 
and  kindliness  of  the  husbands  many  Ostiak  families  might  serve  as  models  to  their 
Russian  neighbours.  In  the  south  and  along  the  Ob,  where  Tatar  influences 
preceded  those  of  the  Slavs,  the  women  are  obliged  to  go  veiled,  or  else  to  turn 
aside  in  the  presence  of  the  men.  In  other  respects  all  the  Ostiaks  resemble  the 
Samoyedes  in  their  habits,  dress,  and  speech,  and,  like  them,  live  on  their  reindeer 
herds. 

The  Samoyedes  of  the  Ob  and  Taz  estuaries  and  Lower  Yenisei  valley  belong  to 
the  Yurak  stock,  and  are  consequently  allied  to  those  of  North-east  Europe.  They 
are  the  same  small,  timid,  moody,  and  hospitable  race,  though  they  still  practise 
the  religion  of  blood,  and  force  bits  of  raw  flesh  between  the  teeth  of  their  idols. 
The  Eastern  Samoyedes,  met  here  and  there  south  of  the  Taimir  peninsula  as  far  as 
the  Khatanga  Fiord,  form  another  group,  that  of  the  Tavgi,  oftener  known  to  the 
Russians  as  the  Dikaya  Orda,  or  "  Savage  Horde,"  not  because  less  ci\'ilised,  but 
because  they  have  not  yet  been  baptized,  and  have  remained  more  independent 
than  the  other  Samoyedes.  They  keep  aloof  from  the  Russian  traders,  priests,  and 
oflicials  ;  but  in  their  progress  northwards,  beyond  the  Slavs,  Tunguses,  and  Yakuts, 
they  have  nowhere  reached  the  sea.  The  coast  region  they  regard  as  belonging  by 
right  to  the  "  white  bear  people,"  and  seriously  relate  how  their  frequent  attempts 
to  conquer  that  territory  were  defeated  by  the  bears,  who  always  unfairly  pitted 
twelve  of  their  men  against  eight  Samoyede  warriors. 

Some  few  tribes  are  scattered  much  farther  south  in  the  Upper  Yenisei  basin 
beyond  the  districts  settled  by  the  Russians.  These  are  the  Kamasses,  or  Kamas- 
sintzes,  who  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Kan  and  Mana,  south-east  of  Krasnoyarsk. 
Castren  regards  them  as  the  purest  of  the  race,  being  those  who  have  remained 
in  their  primitive  homes  near  the  Altai  Mountains.  Several  of  the  surrounding 
Tatarized  or  Mongolized  tribes  state  that  their  forefathers  spoke  a  different 
language  from  their  present  speech,  and  Castren  assumes  that  this  must  have  been 
of  Same  or  Finnish  stock.  Driven  by  the  Tatars  from  their  native  valleys,  the 
Samoyedes  followed  the  Yenisei  and  Ob  north  and  north-west,  leaving  colonies 
here  and  there  in  the  regions  less  exposed  to  attack,  but  obliged  in  many  places 
to  change  their  name,  language,  and  usages,  according  to  the  populations  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  Thus  during  the  Tatar  rule  most  of  them  became 
absorbed  in  the  Tdrki  element.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Ob  and  in  the  valleys 
of  its  eastern  tributaries,  the  Chulim,  Ket,  and  Tim,  there  are  about  4,000 
Samoyedes,  usually  grouped  with  the  Ostiaks,  and  who  will  probably  ere  long  come 

t»  be  regarded  as  Russians. 

« 

The  Ural  Mixing  Districts. 

The  Slav  element  is  relatively  verj'  dense  in  the  portion  of  the  government  of 
Perm  comprised  in  the  Ob  basin,  and  which  has  already  a  population  of  about  one 
million.  While  naturally  benefiting  by  the  advantages  derived  from  its  proximity 
to  Europe,  this  region  still  relies  on  its  own  resources  for  its  relative  importance  in 
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the  empire.  The  Central  Urals  are  the  chief  mining  country  in  Russia,  yielding 
the  precious  metals,  iron,  coal,  and  salt  in  abundance.  As  on  the  European  slopes, 
the  crystaUine  rocks,  and  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  triassic  formations  of  the 
higher  ridges  and  lateral  spurs,  have  been  partially  disintegrated  and  strewn  along 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  amongst  these  masses  of  d^ris  are  found 
the  valuable  minerals  by  which  the  Slavs  have  been  attract«d  to  this  region.  Fiscal 
reasons  have  induced  the  Government  to  group  in  one  administratiTe  province  the 
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mining  districts  of  both  slopes,  whereas  the  natural  limits  ought  to  follow  either 
the  water-parting  between  the  Ob,  Petchora,  and  Volga  basins,  or  else  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Irtish,  coinciding  with  the  ancient  maritime  strait  between  the 
Caspian  and  Arctic  Ocean.  The  actual  administrative  frontiers  between  the  two 
continents  have  been  traced  almost  at  haphazard,  obliquely  crossing  the  rivers, 
and  intersecting  without  any  geograpbicat  system  the  region  of  lakes,  swamps, 
forests,  and  uncertain  slopes  which  stretch  east  of  the  Ural  range. 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  mineral  wealth  of  this 
country  began  first  to  be  utilised  by  the  establishment  of  smelting  works  on 
the  sites  of  the  old  "  Ch6do  "  mines.  The  growing  importance  of  the  district,  the 
large  revenue  derived  by  the  Government  from  its  resources,  and  especially  the 
colossal  fortunes  rapidly  made  by  a  few  lucky  speculators,  soon  drew  attention  to 
these  highlands,  which  have  since  become  one  of  the  classic  lands  of  geology.  As 
many  as  100,000  hands  have  here  been  employed  at  a  time ;  but  since  the  discoverj^ 
of  the  Califomian  and  Australian  "  El  Dorados  "  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Urals  as  a  mineral-producing  land  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Still,  although  the 
copper  ores  of  the  Yekaterinburg  district  cannot  compete  in  the  European  market 
with  those  of  Australia,  Chili,  or  Bolivia,  the  iron  ores  of  the  Urals,  equalling 
in  value  the  best  found  in  Sweden,  must  always  retain  their  value  for  Russia, 
while  for  its  beautiful  malachites  and  other  rocks  the  Ural  range  still  holds  the 
first  place.  The  railway  now  connecting  the  two  chief  towns  of  the  province, 
Perm  and  Yekaterinburg,  will  aid  in  the  more  rapid  development  of  these  treasures, 
which  have  scarcely  been  hitherto  utilised  except  for  royal  residences  and  some 
privileged  museums.  The  malachite  deposits  are  conveniently  situated  near  the 
railway  station,  which  bears  the  name  of  "  Asia,"  as  if  to  remind  the  European 
traveller  that  he  has  entered  another  continent.  At  Nijne-Tagilsk,  already  noted 
for  its  gold,  platinum,  and  iron,  a  pure  block  of  magnificent  malachite  weighing  over 
300  tons  has  been  found  at  a  depth  of  300  feet  from  the  surface.  The  Visokaya- 
gora  Hill,  which  has  supplied  the  furnaces  of  Tagilsk  and  Neviansk  since  1720, 
consists  of  a  huge  mass  of  iron,  containing  at  least  6,000,000,000  cwt.  of  ores,  about 
two-thirds  of  which  are  pure  metal. 

Topography  of  West  Siberia. 

The  old  capital  of  this  mining  district  is  Verkho-  Tarie,  so  called  from  its  position 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tura.  It  was  founded  in  1598  on  the  site  of  Nerom- 
kura,  the  Gorodishche  of  the  Chddes  or  Voguls,  and  remained  for  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  commercial  centre  of  all  the  mining  districts.  Here  is  the  oldest 
monastery  in  Asiatic  Russia.  But  it  lost  all  its  importance  when,  in  1763,  the  new 
route  was  opened  much  farther  south  between  Perm  and  Yekaterinburg.  Frona  the 
same  cause  its  neighbour  Pelim,  on  the  Tavda,  was  soon  reduced  to  an  obscure  hamlet. 
All  the  mines  and  metal  works  of  the  Upper  Tura  basin  constitute  the  Goro- 
Blagodat  district.  The  mountain  of  this  name  is  a  mass  of  magnetic  iron,  1,560 
feet  high,  on  the  frontier  of  Europe  and  Asia.  According  to  the  legend  this 
remarkable  lodestone  mountain  was  revealed  to  the  Russians  by  a  Vogul,  who 
was  burnt  alive  by  his  countrj^men,  for  ha\^ng  thus  attracted  the  foreigners  into 
the  land.  Strong  native  magnets  are  now  seldom  found  here,  the  best  specimens 
coming  from  Mount  Kashkanar  (2,800  feet),  overlooking  the  tovm  of  Ifijne- 
Turinsk. 

The  valley  of  the  Tagil,  which  joins  the  Tura  within  the  limits  of  the  Perm 
government,  is  richer  in  metal  works  even  than  the  Upper  Tura  basin ;  but  the 
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mining  industry  has  also  been  extended  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Xei va,  which 
rises  a  little  east  of  the  source  of  the  Tagil  in  the  same  uplands.  Here  are  the 
famous  Neciatisk,  or  Nei'vinsk  works,  established  in  1099.  In  1702  Peter  the  Great 
secured  them  in  "  perpetuity "  to  the  miner  Demidov,  including  in  the  grant  a 
tract  of  3,212,000  acres.  Like  Pisa,  Neviansk  boasts  of  its  leaning  tower,  a  heavy 
pile  lacking  the  elegance  of  the  Italian  structure. 

Alapaf/etskf  east  of  Neviansk  and  on  the  same  river  Ne'iva,  is  also  an  active 
mining  centre,  its  iron  and  copper  works  employing  thousands  of  smelters  and 
miners.  The  chief  entrepot  of  all  these  highland  towns  and  villages  is  Irbif,  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Irbit  and  Xitza.  Originally  a  mere  Tatar  slohoda 
surrounded  bv  waste  tracts  and  woodlands,  Irbit  took  rank  as  a  citv  in  1775,  in 
recompense  for  its  loyaltj"  to  Catherine  II.  during  the  insurrection  of  Pugachov. 
Since  then  it  has  not  greatly  increased  in  size,  but  during  the  month  of  Februarj' 
it  becomes  every  year  the  Nijni-Xovgorod  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Its  empty  houses 
are  now  filled  with  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  numbering,  according  to 
the  state  of  trade,  from  12,000  to  20,000.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  its 
trade  has  increased  more  than  tenfold,  and  its  exchanges  amounted  in  1879 
altogether  to  99,263,000  roubles.  Irbit  has  gradually  become  the  great  provision 
market  for  the  whole  of  Siberia,  and  through  it  European  Russia  supplies  its 
inhabitants  as  far  as  the  Pacific  seaboard  with  all  their  requirements,  recei^'ing  in 
exchange  chiefly  furs  and  hides.  But  the  fair  once  over,  Irbit  sinks  to  the  position 
of  a  dull  provincial  town.  The  neighbouring  iron  mines  have  lost  much  of  their 
former  importance,  though  the  "  Irbitskiy-zavod  "  smelting  works,  40  miles  south- 
west of  the  town,  still  produce  about  12,000  tons  of  iron  yearly. 

After  watering  the  Turinsk  district  and  receiving  the  Xitza,  the  Tura  flows 
north-east  towards  Tumen,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Siberia.  This  place  was 
already  famous  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  and  its  old  walls  figure  on 
Herberstein's  map  of  1549.  The  Siberian  Tatars  still  know  it  by  the  name  of 
Jenghiz-tora,  or  **  City  of  Jenghis,"  attributing  its  foundation  to  the  Mongolian 
conqueror.  Situated  at  the  converging  point  of  numerous  routes,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  chief  water  highway  in  Siberia,  and  forming  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  great  birch  avenue  planted  by  Catherine  II.  from  Xijni-Xovgorod  to  the 
Ural  mining  districts,  Timien  has  become  one  of  the  chief  trading-places  in  the 
Ob  basin.  Like  Irbit,  it  has  its  yearly  fairs,  at  which  the  exchanges  in  tea  and  other 
merchandise  amount  to  upwards  of  a  million  roubles.  But  it  is  chiefly  a  manu- 
facturing town,  growing  yearly  in  importance,  and  already  claiming  to  be  the 
"  Manchester  of  Siberia."  It  produces  most  of  the  carpets  sold  in  Russia,  and 
amongst  its  numerous  factories  are  steam-engine  works,  a  tannery  in  which  hides 
are  prepared  to  the  yearly  value  of  about  a  million  roubles,  and  building  yards  for 
the  steam  fleet  of  the  Ob  basin.  The  surroimding  towns  and  ^-illages  also  produce 
quantities  of  wooden  wares,  household  utensils,  and  boxes  of  all  sorts,  and  about 
50,000  sleighs  and  carts  are  annually  made  in  the  district.  Tumen  is  the  chief 
depot  of  the  steamers  plpng  on  the  Ob,  although  connected  with  the  river  naviga- 
tion only  during  the  spring  floods.     In  summer  the  boats  are  seldom  able  to  ascend 
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the  Tura,  and  usually  stop  at  Arlonionora,  on  the  Tobol,  midway  between  Tumen 
and  Tobolsk. 

Still  leas  advantageously  situated  for  fluvial  navigation  is  Yelaterinhurg,  lying 
at  the  eaatcrn  foot  of  the  Urals,  which,  however,  hero  rise  scarcely  more  thau 
fi'yO  feet  above  the  town.  But  it  is  conveniently  placed  for  overland  communica- 
tion, and  fomis  at  present  the  Asiatic  terminus  of  the  European  railway  system. 
It  also  occupies  a  central  position  between  the  northern  and  southern  mining 
districts  of  the  Urals,  6  miles  south-west  of  Btn/ozot,  or  Beresocxkiy-zuroi,  which 
till  recently  derived  much  importance  from  its  gold  and  platinum  mines,  discovered 
in  1820.  The  metal  works  of  Verkh- 
Isctskiy,  forming  a  north-western 
suburb  of  the  city,  and  those  of  Nijne- 
Irtctskiy  a  little  south-eant  of  it,  have 
also  acquired  considerable  importance, 
esijecially  from  their  blast  furnaces. 
Yekaterinburg,  which  is  one  of  the 
Enest  cities  in  the  empire,  occupies  a 
gentle  slope  on  the  banks  of  the  Iset, 
which  here  hroudeus  to  a  navigable  ^ 
lake  fringed  with  verdure.  Lofty 
white  bouses,  with  green  shoot- iron 
roofs  resembling  slabs  of  malachite, 
rise  above  the  picturesque  wood  cot- 
tages, and  are  theranelves  overlooked 
by  the  domes  and  belfries  of  the 
churches,  from  which  a  view  may  be 
had  of  the  Unds  in  the  distance. 
Founded  in  1722,  Yekaterinburg  soon 
rose  to  importance  as  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  mining  district.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  inspectors  of  mines, 
fonniiig  u  sort  of  government  apart, 
and  its  Rtone  polishers  forward  to 
Europe  porphyry  vases,  moluchite  and 
rhodonite  tables,  and  a  thousand  objects  in  toj)az,  jas-i)ar,  and  rwk  crj-stal, 
all  admirably  cut,  but  betraying  little  variety  of  design,  Tlie  Government 
mint,  where  copi>er  and  even  gold  and  platinum  coins  wore  struck,  has 
been  abandoned ;  but  its  loss  has  been  compensated  by  large  inacbiuerj'  ond  other 
private  works.  Here  are  a  meteorological  observatory,  and  the  Society  of 
the  "Naturalists  of  the  Urals,"  which  publishes  interesting  memoirs  on  the 
geology,  flora,  fauna,  and  ethnologj-  of  these  highlands.  The  society  wos  founded 
in  1872,  and  in  187G  it  bad  ali-eady  nearly  seventy  stations  in  various  parts  of  the 
Umls,  whose  coiupamtive  tables  arc  of  great  use  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  local  climate.     In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  objects  of  interest,  such  as  the 
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numerous  blocks  of  stratified  granite  between  2  and  3  miles  south  of  Lake  Shartash, 
and  from  their  form  known  as  "  stone  tents."  One  of  the  rocks  on  the  river 
Pishma  bears  inscriptions  in  an  imknown  language,  and  in  a  character  far  more 
elegant  than  those  in  use  amongst  the  Altai  and  Yenisei  peoples. 

The  other  toi^Tis  east  of  Yekaterinburg  in  the  Perm  government  are  Kamishhr 
on  the  Pishma,  Dalmatov  and  Shadrinsk  on  the  Iset.  In  the  south  the  most 
important  place  is  Troifzk,  conveniently  situated  on  the  Orenburg-Omsk  route  at 
the  junction  of  two  fertile  valleys,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  steppe.  But  since  the 
Orenburg-Tashkend  route  has  become  the  main  highway  between  Europe  and 
Turkestan,  Troitzk  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance.  In  the  Shadrinsk 
district  is  the  small  town  of  KreHtorof/e,  whose  fair,  next  to  that  of  Irbit,  is  the  best 
attended  on  the  Asiatic  slope  of  the  Urals.  Its  exchanges  amounted  in  1875  to 
8,350,000  roubles. 

Kurgan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tobol,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Perm 
government,  recalls  the  former  existence  of  a  royal  burial-place  560  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  After  extracting  a  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  objects  the  Russians  converted  the  moimd  into  a  fortress,  which, 
however,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon,  owing  to  the  erosions  of  the  Tobol.  The 
military  colony  was  then  removed  5  miles  farther  down,  and  gradually  developed 
into  a  flourishing  trading-place.  Yalutororsk,  also  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tobol, 
was  founded  in  1641  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  Tatar  city,  and  is  a  busy  place  during 
the  horse  fair.  The  surrounding  district,  the  most  densely  peopled  in  Siberia,  is 
very  productive  in  com,  cattle,  tallow,  and  hides. 

On  the  Ishim,  which  flows  parallel  with  the  Tobol  to  the  Irtish,  are  several 
important  places.  Akmolinsk,  capital  of  a  district  near  the  sources  of  the  river,  is 
much  frequented  by  the  surrounding  Kirghiz  tribes.  Farther  west  is  the  old 
Cossack  stanitza  of  Afhasar,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ishim  and  Atbasar.  Pefropac/osk, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ishim,  although  beyond  the  Kirghiz  territory,  is  the 
centre  of  a  large  trade  with  the  nomads,  over  3,000  of  whom  have  here  settled 
down  in  8e<lentary  communities.  Ls/iim,  about  midway  between  Petropavlovsk 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  visited  by  over  10,000  strangers  during  the 
December  fair,  at  which  the  exchanges  amount  to  5,000,000  roubles.  In  the 
surrounding  lacustrine  steppe  there  are  over  300  basins,  which  are  alternately  lakes 
well  stocked  with  fish  and  rich  meadow  lands.  They  were  dry  in  1841,  began  to  bo 
flooded  in  1859,  and  in  1864  the  water  had  evervwhere  resumed  its  normal  level. 

The  first  place  on  the  Irtish  deserving  the  name  of  to^^^l  is  Ust-Kawcnogorsk, 
situated,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  at  the  "  issue  of  the  mountain  gorge,"  near  the 
mining  region.  The  copper  mines  of  Bieh-  Udorfikiif,  in  the  valley  of  the  Glubokaya 
to  the  north-east,  employ  about  1,000  hands.  Lower  down,  Scmipahituisky  capital 
of  a  government,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  has  often  had  to  change 
its  site,  owing  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  stream  and  the  encroachment  of  the  sand 
dunes.  Its  Kussian  name  of  Semi-Palat,  or  "  Seven  Buildings,"  is  due  to  the  seven 
neighbouring  heaps  of  ruins,  formerly  used  as  temples  by  the  surrounding 
Kalmuks.     In  the  adjoining  Ablaikit  valley  are  the  ruins  of  another  Buddhist 
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temple.  The  large  trade  formerly  carried  on  by  Semipalatinsk  with  the  Chinese 
towTi  of  Chuguchak  has  been  almost  comjjletely  suppressed  by  the  recent  troubles 
in  Kashgaria.  Its  commercial  relations  are  now  chiefly  with  Tashkend  and  Bokhara. 

Below  Semipalatinsk  there  are  no  towns  till  wo  reach  Omnk,  which  occupies 
l>oth  banks  of  the  Om  at  its  junction  with  the  Irtish,  and  on  the  main  Siberian 
highway  in  the  zone  of  Russian  colonisation,  between  the  Southern  Kirghiz  and 
Northern  Tatar  populations.  Omsk  is  the  present  capital  of  West  Siberia,  and  its 
old  fortress  has  become  the  residence  of  the  civil  and  military  administrators.  Hero 
are  a  military  gjinnasium  with  350  students,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
since  1877  a  branch  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society. 

East  of  Omsk  the  main  route  ascends  the  Om  valley  to  Kainak,  midway  between 
the  Irtish  and  Ob,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Baraba  steppe.  Amongst  its  inha- 
bitants are  several  hundred  Jews,  banished  to  this  part  of  Siberia  for  smuggling. 
For  a  distance  of  600  miles  along  the  Irtish  between  Omsk  and  Tobolsk  the  only 
town  is  Taray  standing  on  the  left  bank,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  river  Tara. 
It  is  a  much  older  place  than  Omsk,  and  was  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  the 
military  expeditions  organized  to  reduce  the  Kirghiz.  Peter  the  Great  caused 
700  of  its  Raskolnik  inhabitants  to  be  butchered  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  since  then  Tara,  lying  beyond  the  great  Siberian  highway,  has 
remained  nearly  stationary. 

Tobohky  former  capital  of  all  Asiatic  Russia,  and  still  the  chief  town  of  a 
government,  is  also  a  decayed  place,  taking  for  population  the  sixth  rank  only 
amongst  Siberian  cities.  Yet  it  occupies  a  position  of  vital  importance  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Irtish  and  Tobol,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  West  Siberian  fluvial 
naWgation.  But  it  lies  beyond  the  58th  parallel,  near  the  limits  of  cereal 
vegetation,  and  has  ceased  to  be  a  station  on  the  main  Siberian  highway,  which 
was  formerly  deflected  northwards  to  pass  by  the  governor's  palace,  and  which  now 
runs  from  Tumen,  through  Yalutorovsk  and  Ishim,  straight  to  Omsk.  But  it  still 
remains  the  rallying-placc  of  the  Russians  banished  to  Siberia,  and  the  seat  of  the 
"  administration  of  the  exiles."  When  visited  by  Falk  in  1772  it  had  a  population 
of  15,000,  which  has  since  then  remained  nearly  stationary.  All  its  old  Tatar 
and  early  Russian  monuments  have  disappeared,  destroyed  either  by  the  Cossacks 
or  by  the  two  fires  which  wasted  the  place  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  with 
its  painted  domes  and  kreml,  or  citadel,  commanding  the  lower  quarters  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irtish,  Tol)olsk  still  remains  one  of  the  most  imposing  cities  in 
Siberia.  Its  fish  market  is  one  of  the  best  supplied  in  the  world,  annually  drawing 
about  8,900  tons  from  the  Lower  Ob,  for  which  the  Ostiak  fishers  receive  probably 
no  more  than  10,000  roubles,  but  which  realise  on  the  spot  at  least  1,000,000 
roubles. 

Below  Tobolsk  there  are  no  towns  on  the  Irtish;  but  Sa/narorrr,  on  a  hill 
commanding  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Irtish  and  Ob,  which  are  lower  dovm  con- 
nected by  a  network  of  canals,  is  a  noted  place,  occupying  the  site  of  a  former 
Ostiak  capital.  But  the  aborigines  have  long  been  replaced  by  the  Russian 
Yamshchiki,  or  "  conductors,"  engaged  in  the  transport  trade. 
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North  of  the  Altai  and  the  Bamafil  plains  there  are  no  large  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ob.  Kolivan  has  acquired  some  importance  as  a  fishing  station  and 
market  for  farm  produce.  But  the  centre  of  trade  in  this  region  is  Tomsk,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tom,  some  600  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ob.  Of  all 
the  Siberian  cities  Tomsk  probably  most  resembles  a  Russian  town  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  its  houses,  the  splendour  of  its  shops,  and  its  general  commercial  activity. 
The  Cossacks  of  Tomsk  have  been  the  true  conquerors  of  Siberia,  and  their  services 
were  recognised  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  title  of  "  Sons  of  Boyards,"  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  Czar.  Some  hundreds  of  gold  miners  find  profitable 
employment  in  the  auriferous  districts  of  the  south  and  south-east,  which,  though 
less  rich  than  those  of  East  Siberia,  can  be  worked  at  less  expense.  In  population 
Tomsk  ranks  with  the  four  largest  cities  in  Siberia,  and  is  destined  soon  to  become 
the  intellectual  centre  of  Asiatic  Russia  as  the  seat  of  a  university.  Although 
over  fifty  years  ago  richly  endowed  by  private  munificence,  the  first  stone  of  this 
institution  was  not  laid  till  1880.  To  it  will  be  attached  a  botanic  garden  on 
extensive  grounds  given  for  the  purpose  by  a  citizen  of  the  place.  Like  all 
Siberian  towns,  Tomsk  covers  a  vast  space,  its  straggling  suburbs  spreading  for 
miles  in  all  directions.  In  1876  the  landing-place  for  steamers  was  over  4  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

East  of  Tomsk  the  two  towns  of  Mariimk  and  Achinsk,  in  the  Chulim  basin, 
have  some  importance  as  stations  on  the  great  Siberian  highway.  But  for  hundreds 
of  miles  down  the  Ob  the  so-called  towns  are  little  more  than  groups  of  huts. 
Between  Tomsk  and  the  Irtish  confluence,  a  distance  of  over  960  miles,  nothing 
occurs  except  the  two  wretched  towns  of  Narim — that  is,  "  swamp  "  in  Ostiak — ^below 
the  Ket  delta,  and  Surgut  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  affluent  of  like  name.  About 
420  miles  still  farther  down  stands  Berozov,  the  northernmost  town  in  the  Ob 
basin.  It  lies  on  the  Sosva,  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Ob  from  the  Urals,  and  has 
become  famous  as  a  place  of  banishment.  Here  died  Menshikov,  Ostermann,  and 
the  two  Dolgorukiy,  besides  hundreds  of  less  known,  though  no  less  generous 
patriots,  doomed  to  a  slow  death  in  this  glacial  land,  far  from  friend  and  foe  alike, 
torn  from  all  the  joys  of  life  and  fierce  struggles  for  freedom.  Berozov  is  on  the 
verge  of  the  habitable  world,  producing  nothing  but  a  few  hardy  vegetables,  yet 
deriving  some  importance  from  its  trade  in  furs,  though  even  these  are  now  chiefly 
restricted  to  squirrel  skins.  Farther  north  there  are  only  a  few  fishing  stations,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  Obdorsk,  consisting  of  about  sixty  houses  and  a  chapel,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ob.  In  this  Arctic  region  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  working 
the  gold,  platinum,  and  iron  mines  of  the  surrounding  hills.  In  summer  the 
surface  thaws  only  to  a  depth  of  from  8  to  12  inches,  and  in  winter  the  glass  falls 
to  — 12°  and  even  — 16°  Fahr.  The  Obdorsk  fair,  where  the  Ostiaks  and  Samoyedes 
formerly  sold  their  furs,  is  much  less  frequented  than  formerly.  The  natives  now 
prefer  to  trade  with  Turukhansk,  on  the  Yenisei,  where  they  nm  less  risk  of  losing 
the  produce  of  a  year's  chase  for  a  few  quarts  of  brandy. 

Mangazeya,  founded  by  the  Cossack  hunters  farther  east  on  the  Taz,  has  ceased 
to  exist,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  hamlet  of  Tazovka, 
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IV.— YENISEI-BAIKAL  BASIN. 


The  waters  flowing  through  the  Yenisei  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  belong,  like  those 
of  the  Ob,  to  two  different  basins.  The  Ulungur  and  Black  Irtish  are  properly 
Mongolian  rivers,  which  have  been  enabled  to  drain  northwards  through  a  break 
in  the  surrounding  mountains.  In  the  same  way  the  Selenga  rises  in  the  uplands 
fringing  the  Gobi  desert,  and  pursues  a  winding  course  through  a  depression  of 
the  hilly  plateau,  whence  flow  east  and  north-east  various  head-streams  both  of 
the  Lena  and  Amur.  The  Selenga  falls  into  the  great  transverse  trough  now 
filled  by  Lake  Baikal,  and  through  a  depression  lying  at  an  angle  with  this  vast 
lacustrine  basin  the  Angara  also  escapes  to  the  Yenisei.  The  emissary  flows  at 
first  parallel  with  the  Lena,  and  these  two  rivers  were  probably  at  one  time  con- 
nected through  a  lateral  breach.  But  the  Angara  is  now  deflected  northwards, 
descending  in  a  series  of  rapids  through  a  still  imperfectly  excavated  channel. 
After  receiving  the  Oka  and  other  tributaries  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Upper 
Timguska,  as  if  it  were  really  a  different  stream,  and  after  describing  a  great 
curve  towards  the  north  and  west,  it  flows  in  a  gentle  current  to  the  Yenisei. 

The  Yenisei  itself  rises  in  a  mountain  cirque  east  of  the  Altai  range,  escaping 
from  its  upper  basin  through  a  succession  of  defiles  in  the  parallel  Sayan  ridges, 
and  flowing  thence  regularly  northwards  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  uninterrupted  by 
the  numerous  geological  breaks  obstructing  the  course  of  its  great  aflluent  from 
the  east.  Hence  it  rightly  retains  the  same  name  from  its  entrance  into  Russian 
territory  to  its  estuarj'^,  and  it  thus  resembles  the  main  trunk  of  a  tree,  which 
throws  off  a  side  branch  longer,  stronger,  and  more  ramified  than  itself.*  In 
the  history  of  their  inhabitants  the  two  basins  of  the  Western  Yenisei  and 
of  the  Baikal  also  differ  from  each  other,  and  require  to  be  studied  apart. 


BASIN  OF  THE  WESTERN  YENISEI. 

The  Yenisei  receives  its  first  waters  from  the  Chinese  district  comprised 
between  the  Sayan  and  Tannu-ola  ranges  north  and  south,  and  bordered  east- 
wards by  the  lacustrine  plateau  where  rise  the  farthest  head-streams  of  the 
Selenga.  None  of  the  rivers  rising  in  this  district,  which  has  a  mean  elevation 
of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  have  received  from  the  natives  the  name  of  Yenisei.  But 
the  true  main  stream  seems  to  be  the  Bei-Kem,  which  is  the  "  Great  Yenisei  "  of 
some  writers,  and  which  is  fed  by  numerous  brooks  from  the  Eastern  Sayan,  better 
known  as  the  Ergik-targak  taiga.  The  Khua-kem,  or  "  Little  Yenisei,"  rises 
farther  south  on  the  heights  near  the  great  Lake  Koso-gol,  and  receives  on  its  left 
the  waters  flowing  from  the  Tannu-ola  valleys.  The  united  stream,  which  now 
takes  the  name  of  Ulu-kem,  forms  the  real  Yenisei,  which  soon  receives  the 
Kemchik  from  the  converging  point  of  the  Altai,  Tannu,  and  Sayan  ranges. 
Although  there  seem  to  be  no  glaciers  in  these  highlands,  some  of  the  crests  rise 

•  Probable  IcDgth  of  tho  AVcstcm  Yenis(?i,  2,o80  miles ;  probable  length  of  the  Selenga- Angoxa- 
Tenisei,  3,300  miles.     Probable  area  of  drainage,  1,180,000  square  miles. 
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here  and  there  above  the  snow-line,  while  most  of  them  are  Bnow-clad  for  eight 
months  in  the  year.  Those  of  the  Ei^^-targak  are  certainly  10,000  feet  high,  and 
passes  leading  over  this  chain  from  Hussia  to  China  are  at  elevations  of  7,400  feet. 
With  its  northern  incline  the  Upper  Yenisei  basin  really  forms  part  of  Siberia 
in  its  climate,  flora,  fauna,  and  general  aspect,  but  not  in  its  inhabitants,  who  arc 
exclusively  of  Mongol  stock.  The  slopes  are  covered  with  forests  of  the  Siberian 
cedar  and  larch,  beyond  which  stretch  thickets  of  the  rhododendron  and  other 
Alpine  plants,  while  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  fringed  with  poplars  and  niUows. 


The  deer  is  chased  in  the  upland  forests,  and  the  grassy  plains  are  honey-combed 
with  the  underground  dwellings  of  the  tarbagan.  Still  the  transition  from  climate 
to  climate  may  be  observed  in  many  places,  and  especially  in  the  east,  whore  the 
uncertain  water-parting  between  the  Yenisei  and  Selenga  is  strewn  with  lacustrine 
basins,  some  filled  with  salt  water,  others  containing  magnesia  and  mineral  sub- 
stances in  divers  proportions. 

About  half  a  mile  bolow  its  junction  with  the  Kemchik  in  Russian  territory', 
the  "  Great  River  " — for  such  appears  U>  be  the  meaning  of  the  Tungus  word 
Yoanesi,  whence  the  Russian  Yenisei — passes  in  a  bom,  or  narrow  defile,  through  a 
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scries  of  parallel  ridges,  running  south-west  and  north-east  on  the  Sayan  plateau. 
About  10  miles  from  the  frontier  the  stream  enters  a  gorge  scarcely  100  feet  \\4de 
and  330  yards  long,  through  which  a  lake  was  drained  which  formerly  filled  the 
whole  upper  basin.  Here  the  current  is  so  rapid  that  it  scarcely  ever  freezes, 
though  a  little  lower  down  usually  ice-bound  for  over  five  months  in  the  year. 
Further  on  the  stream  is  interrupted  by  other  rapids  in  its  passage  through  the 
parallel  chains,  which  are  all  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  valleys  formerly 
filled  with  water.  Of  these  rapids,  none  of  which  entirely  obstruct  the  navigation, 
the  most  dangerous  is  the  "  Great  Rapid  "  below  the  junction  of  the  Us.  Beyond 
the  Sayan  highlands  the  scene  changes  abruptly,  grassy  steppes  succeeding  to  moun- 
tain crags.  Between  Krasnoyarsk  and  Yeniseisk  some  reefs  and  rapids  also  cover 
the  surface  with  foam,  and  cause  a  din  that  drowns  the  boatmen's  voices.  The 
longest  of  these  is  nearly  7  miles  in  length,  and  is  traversed  by  boats  descending 
the  stream  in  about  half  an  hour.  But  on  the  whole  throughout  its  middle  and 
lower  course  the  Yenisei  is  a  placid  stream,  with  a  fall  scarcely  exceeding  that  of 
the  Ob.  At  Krasnoyarsk,  over  1,800  miles  from  its  mouth,  its  mean  elevation  is 
only  530  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  Yeniseisk,  below  the  rapids,  230  feet. 

Like  the  Ob,  the  Yenisei  traverses  some  tracts  dry  enough  to  be  regarded  as 
steppes.  Here  the  Tatars  pitch  their  tents  as  on  the  Turkestan  plains.  Thus 
the  Abakan  steppe  stretches  for  over  30  miles  along  the  left  bank  above 
Minusinsk,  while  west  of  the  same  place  the  Kachinskaya  steppe  comprises  most 
of  the  plain  skirted  southwards  by  the  river  Abakan.  But  these  dried-up  tracts 
are  the  exception  in  the  Yenisei  basin,  where  the  main  stream  is  swollen  by 
nimierous  affluents,  especially  from  the  east,  making  it  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
Asia  even  before  its  jimction  with  the  Upper  Tunguska.  Here  its  mean  breadth 
varies  from  6,000  to  6,500  feet,  expanding  to  4  miles  during  the  spring  floods, 
when  it  increases  in  depth  from  about  40  to  82  feet.  Its  volume,  apparently  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  Danube,  is  more  than  doubled  by  its  union  with  the  Upper 
Tunguska,  and  under  the  pressure  of  this  current  the  main  stream  is  deflected 
westwards.  For  several  miles  the  turbid  and  yellow  waters  of  the  Yenisei  flow 
in  the  same  bed  side  by  side  with  the  dark  blue  Tunguska,  gradually  merging  in 
a  common  allu^'ial  stream.  The  fauna  of  the  two  rivers  also  differs,  the  sturgeons 
and  sterlets  of  the  Tunguska  having  black  backs,  while  those  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Yenisei  are  of  a  greyish  colour. 

Below  the  confluence  the  Yenisei,  like  most  Siberian  rivers,  flows  between  a 
low  bank  on  the  left  and  a  steep  cliflf  on  the  right.  But  below  the  Sini  junction 
both  sides  are  high,  and  the  stream  is  here  obstructed  by  a  rocky  barrier,  causing 
it  to  expand  to  a  basin  about  10  miles  in  circumference,  and  studded  with  over 
fifty  islets.  This  is  the  only  obstacle  presented  to  the  navigation  of  large  steamers 
throughout  its  lower  course,  which  in  many  places  is  over  130  feet  deep. 

In  the  forest  region  below  the  Great  Tunguska  the  Yenisei  is  joined  by  two 
other  Tunguskas,  the  Podkamenyaya,  or  "Highland,"  and  the  Nijnyaya,  or 
"  Low,"  besides  the  Bakhta,  Yelogui,  Kureika,  and  other  affluents  scarcely  inferior 
in  volume.     The  Nijnyaya  is  about  1,620  miles  long,  and  over  half  a  mile  wide  at 
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it3  moutb.  In  a  warmer  latitude  it  would  form  a  magnificent  water  highway 
between  the  Yenisei  and  Lena  basins.  For  it  rises  near  the  latter  river,  with 
which  it  at  first  runs  parallel,  approaching  it,  near  Kirensk,  to  within  13  miles, 
but  then  turning  abruptly  north-west  U)  the  Yenisei.  The  Taimura,  one  of  its 
afiluents,  traverses  a  region  abounding  in  coal  beds,  one  of  which  has  been  con- 
sumed by  imderground  fires. 

In  its  lower  course  through  the  glacial  zone  of  the  tundras  the  Yenisei 
receives  no  more  affluents.  But  here  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a 
marine  estuary,  the  stream  being  at  times  arrested  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
tide  and  north  wind  300  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  expanding  over  a  space  30 
and  even  40  miles  wide.  In  this  vast  fresh- water  fiord,  studded  with  low  islands 
and  exposed  to  th'3  full  violence  of  the  fierce  winds  sweeping  over  the  tundra,  the 
naWgation  is  very  dangcirous  for  the  ordinary  flat-bottomed  fishing-smacks,  which 
seldom  venture  far  from  the  banks.  But  before  reaching  the  sea  the  stream 
again  contracts,  and  is  only  12  or  14  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  During  severe 
seasons  it  is  open  for  naWgation  only  about  fifty  days,  from  July  10th  to  the  end 
of  August.  Its  waters  are  less  rich  in  fish  than  the  Ob,  although  certain  portions, 
especially  of  the  estuary,  alx)und  in  animal  life,  including  multitudes  of  tench, 
lote,  perch,  taken  chiefly  as  food  for  the  dogs,  besides  sturgeon,  salmon,  and  other 
more  valuable  species.  Nearly  all  the  river  population  are  fishers,  agricidture 
and  stock-breeding  being  but  slightly  developed  except  in  the  Minusinsk  steppes. 
Hence  the  n:ivig.ition  of  the  Yenisei  has  hitherto  been  of  little  use  except  for 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  fisheries.  Yet  the  region  traversed  by  it  abounds 
in  minerals,  forests,  and  game,  whilst  the  southern  districts  might  produce  food 
enough  for  the  sustenance  of  millions.  The  na^-igable  waterway,  which,  exclusive 
of  the  Baikal,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  5,000  miles,  was  used  so  late  as 
1876  only  by  a  flotilla  of  four  steamers  and  two  sailing  vessels  under  50  tons 
burden.  Most  of  the  other  craft  consisted  merely  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  rafts,  and 
pontoons  taken  in  tow  by  the  tugs.  After  bringing  down  com  and  other  produce 
from  the  south  most  of  these  craft  are  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  timber  used  as  fuel 
or  for  building  purposes.  But  since  Nordenskjold  has  found  the  way  from  Europe 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  and  discovered  the  excellent  harbour  of  Uicksonha\ii 
on  its  right  bank,  at  the  entrance  of  the  estuary,  trade  cannot  fail  to  be  developed 
on  this  great  artery  of  Central  Siberia.  Some  experimental  trips  have  even  already 
been  made  by  English,  Scandinavian,  and  Siberian  traders. 

Inhabitants — ^The  ChCdes. 

Doubtless  the  Yenisei  basin,  more  mountainous  in  the  south,  deficient  in  "  black 
loam,''  lying  at  a  greater  distance  from  European  Russia,  and  stretching  less  towards 
the  south,  can  scarcely  ever  sustain  so  large  a  population  as  that  of  the  Ob.  At 
the  same  time  aU  the  region  comprised  between  the  Saran  highlands  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Yenisei  and  Angara  has  already  been  almost  exclusively  settled  by 
Eussian  communities,  scattered  in  groups  along  the  river  banks  and  the  great 
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Siberian  overland  route.     The  antiquities  found  in   this    country  show   that  it 
formerly  possessed  a  considerable  population.     AVhen  visited  by  Gmelin  in  1 735 
the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  objects  found  in  the  graves  were  numerous  enough  to 
be  met  with  in  every  household.     In  the  Abakan  steppe,  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
of  like  name,  and  along  the  Yenisei  for  120  miles  below  Abakansk,  the  barrows  are 
grouped  in  himdreds  and  thousands,  especially  in  the  fertile  tracts.     Certain  parts 
of  the  steppe  are  like  vast  cities  of  the  dead,  where  the  mounds  are  so  crowded 
together  as  to  look  at  a  distance  like  herds  of  gigantic  animals.     Amongst  them  are 
some  of  recent  origin,  which  are  still  being  erected  on  the  occasion  of  great  religious 
ceremonies,  not  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  in  them  the  remains  of  renowned 
heroes,  but  only  as  receptacles  of  coats  of  mail,  stone  axes,  copper  implements, 
coins,  and  other  objects  dating  from  heroic  times.     Most  of  them,  however,  are 
ancient  kurgans  26  to  30  feet  high,  containing  either  chiefs  with  their  arms  and 
horses,  or  entire  families,  or  heaps  of  human  remains  thrown  in,  doubtless,  after 
some  great  battle.     These  are  the  so-called  "  black " .  kurgans.      But  the  most 
remarkable  tombs  are  those  enclosed  by  circles  of  stones,  some  of  which  are  carved 
in  the  form  of  men,  women,  and  children.     These  sculptured  stones  are  by  the 
Russians  called  babuj  the  same  name  that  they  give  to  the  nude  figures  surmounting 
the  kurgans  of  South  Russia.     But  most  of   the  figures  have  disappeared,  and, 
judging  from  what  remains,  they  would  seem  to  represent  men  of  Mongol  race,  and 
the  camels  that  accompanied  them  on  their  expeditions.     The  popidations  whose 
remains  were  consigned  to  these  tumuli  were  in  other  respects  more  civilised  than 
the  Europeans  of  the  corresponding  bronze  epoch.     Amongst  their  jewellery  have 
been  found  genuine  works  of  art  in  beaten  gold,  besides  porcelain  and  bronze  vases 
embellished  with  bas-reliefs  of  animals,  such  as  the  argali,  deer,  eagle,  wolf,  and 
winged  monsters  like  griffins  or  flying  dragons.     Numerous  metal  mirrors  occur, 
resembling  those  still  used  by  the  Buriats  and  Mongolians  in  their  Buddhist  rites  ; 
but  iron  objects  are  found  only  in  the  barrows  of  recent  origin.     Figures  of  the 
duck,  an  animal  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Finns,  are  common.     According  to  the 
general  tradition  the  men  buried  in  these  tombs  are  "  Chftdes,"  who  consigned 
themselves  alive  to  the  grave  on  the  appearance  of  the  birch,  emblem  of  Russian 
dominion,  in  their  woodlands. 

The  Soyots  and  Karagasses. 

The  indigenous  population  of  the  Upper  Yenisei  basin,  both  in  China  and  Siberia, 
consists  of  Mongols,  Finns,  Tatars,  diversely  intermingled,  and  confounded  one 
with  the  other  by  nearly  all  travellers.  Most  of  the  peoples  living  in  the  Ob  basin 
are  also  met  in  various  parts  of  the  Yenisei  region.  Thus  the  Tatars  stretch  east- 
wards to  the  gates  of  Minusinsk,  Kansk,  and  Krasnoyarsk.  The  Ostiaks  roam  over 
the  forests  on  both  banks  of  the  river  north  of  the  Angara  confluence,  while  the 
Samoyedes  pitch  their  tent«  in  the  timdras  about  the  estuary.  Some  Samoyede 
families  are  even  found  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Ergik-targak,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  upper  affluents,  who  are  supposed  to  have  remained  in  their  primeval  homes 
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after  their  kinsmen  had  migrated  northwards.  At  the  time  of  Castren's  visit  in 
1847  these  representatives  of  an  ancient  race,  known  in  the  country  as  Motors,  and 
calling  themselves  Tubalars,  seemed  to  be  dying  out.  Small-pox  had  made  great 
ravages  amongst  them,  and  most  of  the  sur\'ivors  had  migrated  to  Chinese  territory. 
Others  have  been  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  Tatars  and  Soyots,  and  the  old 
Samoyedo  dialect  had  perislied  even  before  the  race  itself. 

The  Soyots,  said  to  number  from  7,000  to  8,000,  are  Finns  like  the  Motors, 
and  speak  a  dialect  resembling  that  of  the  Samoyedes.  They  are  divided  into 
several  distinct  tribes,  occupying  two  or  three  valleys  in  Russian  territon* ;  but  they 
are  far  more  nmnerous  in  the  Kem  and  Selenga  basins  within  tlie  Chinese  frontier. 
Having  had  formerly  to  pay  their  tribute  of  furs  to  both  Governments,  they  have 
obviated  the  inconvenience  by  withdrawing  farther  from  the  borders,  and  leaving  a 
wide  unoccupied  space  between.  The  Soyots,  who  seem  to  have  become  mixed  with 
the  Tatar  race,  have  mostly  regular  features,  with  straight  nose,  small  and  very 
slightly  oblique  piercing  eyes,  broad  forehead,  pointed  chin,  an  intelligent,  resolute, 
and  thoughtful  expression.  They  practise  several  industries  with  very  great  skill, 
notwithstanding  their  primitive  implements.  They  extract  iron  from  the  ore, 
casting  it  into  bars  or  bullets,  make  their  own  powder,  and  repair  their  rifles.  They 
also  navigate  the  lakes  and  rivers  on  rafts,  but  occupy  tliemsolves  rarely  with 
agriculture,  being  mostly  nomads,  whose  chief  wealth  consists  in  tlioir  sheep,  cattle, 
yaks,  and  horses.  The  latter  are  very  shaiK?ly  and  much  valued  by  the  Minusinsk 
dealers.  Milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  kmniss  form  their  chief  diet,  hut  they  are 
unfortunately  much  too  fond  of  diral\  a  strongly  intoxicating  fenneiited  drink. 

More  numerous  than  the  Soyots  are  the  Uriinikhs,  who  call  themselves  Donva, 
and  who  are  sup|x>sed  to  be  of  Turki  stock.  Tliov  resemble  this  race  in  features, 
and  most  of  them  speak  Tatar  dialects,  but,  unlike  most  Turki  i)eople,  they  are 
Buddhists  in  religion.  Their  tribes  intenningle  with  the  Soyots,  though  the  bulk 
of  them  dwell  farther  east  in  the  Bei-kem  valley,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Koso-gol, 
and  about  the  head-streams  of  the  Selenga  and  Angara.  Some  are  hiuiters,  but 
most  of  them  are  stock-breeders,  living,  like  the  Soyots,  mainly  on  a  milk  diet.  But 
they  excel  them  as  agriculturists,  cultivating  l)arley  and  millet,  and  irrigating  their 
fields  with  canals  over  a  mile  long,  skilfully  traced  along  the  mountain  slojxjs.  But 
imdcr  a  feudal  system  the  race  has  become  impoverished.  The  ilaimiH^  or  chief, 
and  the  aristocrats  own  herds  of  several  hundred  and  even  a  thousand  cattle,  while 
all  the  rest  are  nearly  destitute  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom.  Everj-  lord  is 
surrounded  by  retainers,  who  attend  slavishly  to  all  his  personal  wants,  and  the 
nation  has  thus  become  divided  into  two  hostile  }X)litical  factions.  The  poor  are 
drawn  bv  their  interests  towards  the  Russians,  whereas  the  nobles  and  lainas, 
belonging  mostly  to  the  same  families,  and  enjoWng  the  same  privileges,  look  for 
supjx)rt  from  the  Chinese  and  ^longol  officials.  Hence  Russian  explorers  are  very 
badly  received  by  the  dainan,  and  Mongol  influence  is  still  paramount  throughout 
his  territory.  The  Darkhats,  or  "  Freemen,"  who  dwell  farther  south  and  belong 
to  the  same  ethnical  group,  have  been  assimilated  even  in  speech  to  the  Mongolians. 
On  the  west  and  south-west  are  the  Soyons,  of  the  same  stock,  but  more  or  less 
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mixed  with  Kirghiz  blood,  and  also  assimilated  in  speech  and  habits  to  the  Mon- 
golians. The  Shamanist  practices  of  the  "  Yellow  "  Soyons,  who  dwell  together 
in  Mongolia,  are  being  gradually  adapted  to  the  orthodox  Buddhist  rite,  and 
monasteries  of  lamas  are  already  springing  up  in  the  midst  of  these  nomads. 
Amongst  the  Darkhats  there  are  no  less  than  1,400  monks  in  a  total  population  of 
7,000.  The  old  customs  have  been  better  preserved  by  the  "  Black  "  Soyons,  who 
live  nearer  to  the  Russian  frontier,  and  who,  like  the  Soyots  and  Kalmuks,  prefer 
the  ox  to  the  horse  for  riding,  and  even  hunting.  On  these  beasts  they  are  said  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  best  horsemen. 

A  district  occupied  exclusively  by  Russian  colonists  separates  the  Soyot  and 
Uriankli  territory  from  the  Yenisei  Tatar  domain.  The  Karagasses  of  the  Northern 
Sayan  slopes  have  already  dwindled  to  a  few  hundred,  and  their  women  are  even  said 
to  be  no  longer  fruitful.  The  Sagai,  Kachines,  and  other  Tatar  peoples,  who  occupy 
the  basin  of  the  Abakan  to  the  number  of  14,000  or  15,000,  are  being  gradually 
Russified.  Most  of  those  living  in  the  steppes  west  of  the  Yenisei  are  very  com- 
fortable, many  of  them  coimting  their  cattle  not  by  heads,  but  by  herds,  of  which 
some  possess  as  many  as  seventy,  averaging  fifty  head  each.  The  Yenisei  Tatars 
belong  mostly  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  ;  but  beneath  this  outward  show  the 
primitive  ideas  continue  to  flourish,  and  the  evil  spirit  is  still  worshipped. 

The  Tunguses. 

North  of  the  Russians  and  Yenisei  Tatars  the  dominant  people  are  the  Timguses, 
already  mentioned  by  the  Dutch  writer  Massa  in  1612,  and  who  now  occupy  nearly 
all  the  region  limited  westwards  by  the  Yenisei,  but  esjx?cially  the  basins  of  the 
three  rivers  Tunguska  named  from  them,  and  most  of  the  Amur  valley.  Kinsmen 
of  the  Manchus,  and,  like  them,  originally  from  the  Amur  basin,  they  gradually 
stretched  eastwards  to  the  Yenisei  and  northwards  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The 
Samoyedes  call  them  Aiya,  or  "  Young  Brothers,"  a  term  pointing  to  their  recent 
arrival  and  peaceful  relations  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land.  About  the 
middle  of  its  course  they  have  crossed  the  Yenisei,  advancing  along  the  left  bank 
into  the  Ostiak  domain.  But  towards  the  centre  of  their  territory,  between  Lake 
Baikal  and  the  Lena,  they  are  hemmed  in  on  the  north  by  the  Yakuts,  southwards 
by  the  Buriats  and  Russians.  Being  mostly  nomads,  the  Timguses  number  probably 
not  more  than  60,000  or  70,000  in  the  whole  of  Siberia,  but  their  courage,  activity, 
and  ready  wit  give  them  a  decided  moral  pre-eminence  over  the  other  natives. 
The  most  general  national  name  is  Donki,  which,  like  that  of  Boye,  one  of  their 
chief  tribes,  means  "  Men."  The  Russian  form  Tungus  is  either  a  Tatar  word 
meaning  "  Lake  People,"  or  more  probably  from  the  Chinese  Tunghu,  **  Eastern 
Barbarians." 

According  to  their  pursuits  and  mode  of  life  the  Russians  have  divided  them 
into  "  Horse,"  "  Cattle,"  "  Reindeer,"  "  Dog,"  **  Steppe,"  and  "  Forest  "  Tunguses. 
Some  families  who  have  become  settled  have  adopted  Russian  ways,  and,  thanks  to 
their  superior  intelligence,  make  better  husbandmen  than  the  other  aborigines. 
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But  most  of  the  nation  are  still  in  the  hunting  state,  roaming  through  the  woods 
without  tents,  and  seeking  temporary  shelter  in  caves  or  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees. 
A  little  sleigh  carries  all  their  effects,  and  with  this  they  will  journey  for  thousands 
of  miles,  from  the  Chinese  frontier  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  always  retracing  their 
steps  with  unerring  certainty  over  hills,  plains,  rivers,  and  steppes.  The  least 
mark  left  by  the  hunter  on  his  track  is  recognised  and  respected  by  his  kinsmen. 
A  broken  branch  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  route  to  follow,  while  a  stick  thrown 
across  the  path  bars  farther  progress  in  that  direction.  Arrows  suspended  in 
divers  ways  speak  a  language  intelligible  to  the  nomad ;  but  nature  also  addresses 
him  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  which  he  interprets  with  astonishing  sagacity.  Signs 
meaningless  for  the  European  point  to  the  presence  of  game,  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  glade  or  running  water,  while  their  superstition  sees  in  many  trifling  phenomena 
omens  for  good  or  evil,  for  luck  or  failure  in  the  chase.  Breaches  of  the  tra- 
ditional code  must  be  avoided.  In  difficult  moimtain  or  marshy  paths  silence  is 
religiously  observed,  and  libations  must  be  offered  to  the  evil  spirits,  should  the 
offering  cost  them  their  last  drop  of  brandy.  The  woman  in  labour  flees  to  the 
forest  and  is  confined  unaided,  at  the  risk  of  perishing  in  the  snow  or  rain.  The 
new-bom  infant  receives  the  name  of  the  first  stranger,  man  or  woman,  crossing  a 
burning  brand  at  the  threshold.  Usage  immemorial  also  requires  that  bodies  be 
not  buried,  but  exposed  on  the  branches  of  trees,  with  the  head  always  turned 
towards  the  west. 

Of  Mongol  appearance,  the  Tunguses,  with  their  round  features,  high  cheek 
bones,  and  small  oblique  eyes,  are  distinguished  especially  by  the  square  form  of 
the  head.  Owing  to  their  active  habits  and  extreme  sobriety  they  are  generally 
thin  and  \i'iry  even  in  old  age,  gliding  swiftly  along  on  their  snow-shoes,  and  pass- 
ing like  a  flash  over  the  thin  ice,  where  the  heavy  Ostiak  would  not  dare  to  venture. 
They  are  fond  of  racing,  ^Testling,  and  other  physical  exercises,  and  their 
impromptu  songs  are  always  accompanied  by  animated  gesture.  They  also  indulge 
in  the  dance  with  such  vigour,  and  even  frenzy,  that  spectators  of  other  races  are 
often  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  to  take  part  in  the  whirling 
motion.  Then  the  clownish  Ostiak,  bounding  round  with  bearish  step,  presents 
a  sorry  sight  by  the  side  of  the  nimble  Tungus,  with  his  graceful  and  noble  car- 
riage. These  nomads  are  also  noted  amongst  all  Siberians  for  tlieir  tastefid  and 
elegant  attire.  Those  of  the  Tunguska  especially  wear  a  costume  of  admirable 
grace  and  lavish  splendour,  at  once  bold  in  design  and  displaying  an  astonishing 
perfection  in  the  details  of  its  embroidery  and  fringes.  Yet  any  other  native 
would  look  ridiculous  in  such  a  garb.  Surprising  resemblances  in  the  designs  of 
the  materials  seem  to  show  that  the  Tunguses  must  at  one  time  have  maintained 
constant  intercourse  with  Japan.  The  practice  of  wearing  armour  and  bucklers, 
formerly  so  common  throughout  Siberia,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  ordinary 
weapon  is  now  the  paiia,  a  long  shaft  terminating  with  a  sharp  blade,  on  which 
the  himter  leans  in  guiding  his  sleigh.  The  tattoo  patterns  seen  on  many  faces 
cannot  compare  in  the  happy  disposition  of  the  lines  with  those  of  most  PolTOCsians. 
Amongst  the  women  the  chief  design  consists  of  four  parallel  cur^'es  traced  on  both 
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cheeks  from  the  comer  of  the  eye  to  the  side  of  the  mouth,  with  transverse  lines 
outside  the  curves,  bearing  a  vague  resemblance  to  little  butterflies  with  folded 
wings. 

Since  the  time  of  Brand,  who  visited  Siberia  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  all  travellers  have  been  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
Tunguses.  Full  of  animation  and  native  impulse,  always  cheerful  even  in  the  deepest 
misery,  holding  themselves  and  others  in  like  respect,  of  gentle  manners  and  poetic 
speech,  obliging  without  servility,  unaffectedly  proud,  scorning  falsehood,  and 
indifferent  to  suffering  and  death,  the  Timguses  are  unquestionably  an  heroic  people. 
They  neither  exact  the  price  of  blood,  nor  do  they  practise  the  vendetta,  like  most 
barbarous  tribes.  But  in  accordance  with  the  code  of  chivalry  they  challenge  each 
other  to  mortal  combat,  and  their  meetings  are  regulated  with  a  scrupulous  cere- 
monial. Dwelling  in  the  same  climate  as  the  cunning  Yakut,  the  dull  Buriat  and 
profoundly  silent  Samoyede,  the  Tunguses  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  per- 
sistence of  racial  traits  under  the  most  diverse  surroimdings.  For  their  manner  of 
life  has  been  little  modified  by  contact  with  the  Russians.  Christians  in  appear- 
ance, they  have  preserved  their  religious  practices,  usages,  and  rude  freedom. 
"  Our  faith  bids  us  live  and  die  in  the  woods,"  they  say ;  and  so,  content  with  little 
and  extremely  teiupcrat^,  they  can  suffer  hunger  and  thirst  for  days  together 
uncomplainingly,  and  even  endure  the  privations  of  their  long  winters  with 
unabated  cheerfulness.  For  their  wants  one  animal,  the  reindeer,  one  tree,  the  birch, 
amply  suffice.  The  reindeer  gives  them  his  flesh  in  food,  his  skin  in  dress,  his 
sinews  and  entrails  as  thongs  and  cords,  his  bones  to  carve  into  implements  of  all 
sorts.  From  the  birch  comes  the  bark  wherewith  to  make  their  boxes,  baskets, 
cradles,  and  tents.  If  at  times  they  accompany  the  Russian  explorers  for  days  and 
weeks,  and  regularly  partake  of  their  meals,  in  this  they  do  but  comply  with  the 
national  custom,  which  makes  hospitality  the  first  of  duties,  and  permits  all  to  share 
alike  in  the  food  of  each.  Amongst  them  there  were  formerly  neither  rich  nor 
poor,  although  the  sense  of  property,  consisting  in  the  exclusive  right  to  himt  in 
certain  districts,  had  already  been  fully  developed.  But  now  each  family  has  its 
herd  of  reindeer,  and  its  credit,  or  rather  debt,  account  with  the  Russian  or  Yakut 
trader. 

Notwithstanding  their  buoyant  character  and  innate  force  of  resistance,  the 
Tunguses,  hemmed  in,  so  to  say,  between  the  Russians  and  Yakuts,  are  threatened 
with  extinction  as  an  independent  nationality.  Although  their  numerous  offspring 
are  well  cared  for,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  high,  and  whole  families  are  at 
times  swept  away  by  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  especially  famine,  their 
most  formidable  foe.  Always  exposed  to  this  danger,  they  speak  of  death  by  hunger 
with  remarkable  indifference,  as  if  such  an  evil  were  quite  in  the  natural  order. 
Of  the  former  camping  grounds  in  many  forests  nothing  is  now  to  b^  seen  except 
the  remains  of  cabins  and  biers  suspended  between  two  boughs  a  few  yards  from  the 
ground.  The  Tungus  tribe,  which  opposed  the  longest  resistance  to  the  Russians, 
has  entirely  disai)peared,  leaving  nothing  behind  except  its  name,  given  to  the 
village  of  Taseievskoye,  on  the  river  Usolka,  north  of  Kansk. 
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Their  geograpliical  position,  relatively  mild  climate,  and  fertile  soil  must  secure 
for  some  of  the  Yenisei  regions  an  important  future.  But  meantime  there  are  in 
this  basin  but  few  towns,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  even  these  are 
little  more  than  villages.  Mimmnak,  lying  farthest  south,  and  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable trade  between  the  Upper  Yenisei  and  Mongolia,  had  4,000  inhabitants  in 
1863,  and  during  the  ten  following  years  this  number  had  not  increased  by  500. 
It  is  well  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yenisei,  in  one  of  the  richest  mineral 
districts  in  Siberia.     Since  1835  the  tributary  streams  have  been  worked  for  gold, 


of  which  about  8,775,000  roubles'  worth  was  collected  between  1845  and  1859,  the 
present  mean  annual  yield  being  about  600,000  roubles.  The  lead  and  copper 
mines  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  have  not  been  utilised  since  the  abolition  of 
forced  labour,  the  attention  of  the  free  miners  being  directed  mainly  to  the  precious 
metal.  Nor  have  the  coal  beds  any  present  value,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  wood, 
the  few  industries,  and  lack  of  easy  communication.  The  salt  lakes  near  Minu- 
sinsk are  used  for  the  local  supply  alone,  and  the  iron  ores  are  worked  only  by  the 
Soyots,  the  produce  of  the  Urals  being  amply  sufficient  for  the  present  demands  of  the 
Russians  of  the  Yenisei.  But  in  certain  parts  of  these  highlands  there  is  not  a 
single  mountain  but  affords  ample  e\'idcnce  of  the  activity  of  the  ancient  native 
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In  the  T7ba  vulloy,  north-east  of  Minusinsk,  there  occurs  a  block  of  native 
iron  weighing  over  1,700  lbs.,  which  Pallas  believes  to  be  of  meteoric  ori^n. 

The  village  of  Ahakamh,  48  miles  below  Minusinsk,  was  an  iin[)oi-taiit  strong- 
hold during  the  last  centurj',  before  the  foundation  of  Minusinsk.  Here  the  elifFs 
on  the  left  bonk  arc  covered  with  well-preserved  inscriptions,  two  in  Tatar,  and  all 
the  rest  in  Mongolian.  Hundreds  of  stone  tombs  disposed  in  twos  occupy  a  large 
space  in  the  neighbourhood.     Lower  down  another  rock,  near  the  village  of  Novo- 


Fig.  190.— Reqion  or  tub  Ybn 

■.ifMifa'i. 


seloTO,  also  bears  ancient  writings,  and  a  cliff  on  the  banks  of  the  Sizim  is  inscribed 
with  hieroglyphics  representing  birds,  wild  beasts,  and  horsemen.  An<»ther  rock 
on  the  Ycni.sci,  near  KriLsnoyarsk,  is  covered  with  figures  of  men  painted  in  red. 

Krumioynra}!,  or  the  "  Ited  Cliff,"  capital  of  the  Yeiiisei  government,  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  rod  Afontova  escarpment*,  on  a  peninsula  fonncd  by  the  junction  of 
the  Yenisei  and  Kucha.  Standing  on  a  navigable  river  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
great  Siberian  highway,  and  forming  the  udmiuistrativo  centre  of  a  vast  province, 
Krasnoyarsk  has  had  a  rapid  development,  its  popuhitiou  having  more  than  doubled 
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BiQce  the  middlo  of  the  century.  It  is  the  largest  place  betweeo  Tomsk  and 
Irkutsk,  but,  owing  to  its  bleak  climate,  is  avoided  by  travellers  io  winter.  Although 
tbc  neighbouring  coal  beds  are  not  worked,  it  is  tlie  chief  trading-place  for  all  the 
Burrounding  mineral  districts.  In  tho  vicinity  are  some  iron  and  sulphur  springs 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kacha. 

Veiimi-i\k,  though  taking  the  name  of  the  river,  ranks  only  as  the  second  place 
on  its  banks.  It  stands  on  the  left  side,  below  the  Upper  Tunguska  junction.  But 
this  advantageous  position  is  neutralised  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  almost  beyond  the 
zono  of  Russian  population,  in  the  midst  of  lakes  and  swamps,  on  a  low  ground 
often  covered  with  water  and  ice  during  the  thaw.  More  than  once  it  has  been 
threatened  with  complote  destruction.  During  the  last  century,  when  goods  wero 
forwarded  mostly  by  water,  Yeniseisk  hod  one  of  the  most  important  fairs  in 
Siberia  ;  but  the  current  of  trade  has  boeu  diverted  southwards  by  the  opening  of 
the  great  overland  route.    Yeniseisk  stands  in  a  rich  iron  district,  and  farther  north 
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the  streams  flowing  to  tho  Yenisei  between  the  Upper  and  Mountain  Tunguska  ora 
worked  for  gold.  Here  arc  collected  over  two-thirds  of  all  tlie  gold  found  in  the 
Yenisei.ik  government,  though  the  yield  of  liitc  years  has  fallen  off.*  Over  one- 
fourth  of  the  wretched  gold-washers  are  invalids,  and  of  the  16,000  hands  usually 
employed  about  1,000  yearly  attempt  to  csciipe.  The  districts  of  Kansk  and  Nijno. 
Udinsk,  watered  by  the  various  streams  flowing  from  tho  highlimds  between  tho 
Yenisei  and  the  Angara,  arc  also  auriferous,  and  the  salt  springs  north  of  Kansk 
yield  from  eleven  to  twelve  parts  pure  salt. 

North  of  Yeniseisk  we  enter  the  wildernens,  in  which  the  few  wretched  hamlets 
fringing  the  river  Imnks  become  rarer  and  rarer  as  we  proceed  northwards.  Never- 
theless Tiiriik/iaii^k,  one  of  tliese  villages,  ranks  as  a  town,  wheret  he  officials, 
famished  almost  as  much  as  the  unhappy  exiles  themselves,  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  noinud  Tungus,  Ostiak,  Samoyede,  and  Yakut  tribes,  and  the  few  settled 
traders  and  fishers  of  the  district.     Turukhansk,  capital  of  a  territory  with  scarcely 

■  Yield  of  gold  in  the  Tenitcialc  government  (1873),  4,9AO,000  loublcai  handd  caii)Iofed,  16,460. 
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2,200  settled  inhabitants,  in  a  space  three  times  the  size  of  France,  contains  of  itself 
alone  over  ona-fifth  of  the  entire  population.  Its  little  houses  are  scattered  over  an 
island  at  the  confluence  of  the  Turukhan  and  Yenisei,  here  communicating  with 
vast  tundra  lakes.  A  harbour,  a'  few  stores  and  sheds,  await  the  trade  that  must 
some  day  be  developed  between  Europe  and  Siberia  by  the  Yenisei  estuary.  Mean- 
while a  peltry  fair  attracts  the  Sumoyedes  and  Ostiaks  of  the  extreme  north  between 
the  Ob  and  Ijcna.  The  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  frozen  surface  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  working  of  the  vast  deposits  of  graphite  discovered  east  of  Tuni- 
khansk,  between  the  rivers  Turyeika  and  Nijnyaya  Tuuguska.  One  alone  of  these 
beds  is  s:iid  to  contain  at  least  200,000  tons  of  graphite,  which  at  the  London 
exhibition  of  1851  was  recognised  as  the  best  in  the  world. 

Near  the  small  port  of  Dundinka,  on  the  Lower  Yenisei,  recently  ATsited  by 
Nordenskjuld,  there  is  a  colony  of  skoptzi,  banished  from  Russia,  and  all  of  Finnish 
origin. 

THE  BAIKAL-ANGARA  BASIN. 

The  Selenga,  main  head-stream  of  the  Upper  Angara  basin,  rises,  like  the  Irtish 
and  Yenisei,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  skirting  the  Siberian  plains  on 
the  south,  and,  like  them,  it  escapes  northwards  through  a  gap  in  those  highlands. 
But  the  Yenisei  falls  regularly  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  without  forming  any 
lacustrine  reservoir,  and  the  Irtish  expands  only  in  the  shallow  depression  of  Lake 
Zaisan,  whereas  the  Selenga  plunges  into  the  deep  trough  of  the  Baikal,  which  is 
completely  encircled  by  moimtains.  Moreover,  the  Angara,  forming  the  outlet  of 
this  lake,  is  probably  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  does  not  constitute  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  Selenga.  As  an  inland  sea  Lake  Baikal  completely 
separates  the  Siberian  basin  which  drains  northwards  from  the  southern  region, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Transbaikalia. 

The  mountains  rising  west  of  the  great  lake,  and  which  throw  off  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Selenga  southwards,  and  those  of  the  Angara  northwards,  belong  to 
the  Sayan  system,  itself  a  continuation  of  the  Altai.  The  Ergik-targak  chain, 
forming  the  Uusso-Cbinese  frontier-line,  is  attached  to  the  Baikal  highlands  by  a 
group  of  lofty  summits,  which  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  but  which 
wore  none  the  less  unknown  till  recently.  In  1832  Carl  Hitter  was  unaware  of 
their  existence,  and  although  the  chain  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt  under  the 
Mongolian  name  of  Mondorgon-ula,  it  is  by  him  confused  with  other  groups,  and 
reduced  to  one-third  of  it«  true  elevation.  It  was  ascended  for  the  first  time  by  the 
naturalist  Radde  in  1859.  Here  the  Munku-surdik,  or  "Silver  Mount,"  is  covered 
with  everlasting  snows  and  ice,  whereas  all  the  other  crests  are  bare  in  summer — s 
fact  that  can  only  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  warm  atmospheric  current 
blowing  from  the  west  towards  these  uplands.  The  Mongolians  never  ascend  the 
Siher  Mount,  alwiiys  stopping  ut  the  place  of  worship  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
southern  glacier.  Here  they  bathe  their  temples  in  the  rivulet  trickling  ^m 
the  glacier,  make  their  obeisance  several  times  before  the  invisible  genius  of  the 
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mountain,  niiirinur  the  prescribed  onsons,  and  throw  a  few  dropsof  bi-aiidy  towurda 
tho  four  cardinal  points.     This  glacier,  the  only  one  on  tlie  Mongoliuii  side  of  the 
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mountain,  covers  an  area  of  about  4  square  miles.  But  on  the  Siberian  or  northern 
side  there  is  a  double  glacier  of  much  larger  size,  which  sends  its  advanced  moraines 
2  J  miles  from  the  crest,  damming  up  the  waters  flowing  from  the  blue  and  icy 
Lake  Yekhoi.  From  the  narrow  extremity  of  the  Munku-sardik  the  view  stretches 
west,  north,  and  east  over  a  world  of  crests,  crags,  and  woodlands,  while  the  gaze 
is  lost  southwards  in  the  boundless  region  of  the  desert,  blending  in  the  distance 
with  the  sky.  The  blue  waters  of  the  great  Lake  Kosio  (Koso-gol),  and  the  large 
forests  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  mountain,  contrast  with  the  bright  red  tints  of  the 
bare  escarpments  and  the  snowy  peaks.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  stretches 
southwards  for  a  distance  of  about  70  miles  over  an  area  estimated  at  1,320  square 
miles,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  white  rocks  of  the  Dalai-kui,  or  "  Navel  of  the 
Sea,"  an  island  sacred  in  the  eves  of  all  Buddhists. 

The  pyramidal  JIunku-sardik  forms  an  important  water-parting.  On  the 
south-west  rise  various  streams  which,  from  affluent  to  affluent,  ultimately  find 
their  .way  to  the  Yenisei.  In  the  north-west  the  river  Oka,  whose  first  waters  are 
collected  in  Lake  Yekhoi,  skirts  the  foot  of  the  Ergik-targak  range,  thence  trend- 
ing north  and  north-eastwards  to  the  Angara,  and  forming  with  it  the  Upper 
Tung^ska.  In  the  east  the  Black  and  White  Irkut  also  rise  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sacred  Mount  Nuku-daban,  whither  the  natives  bring  their  offerings  of  furs, 
bits  of  cloth,  gun  flints,  and  old  coins.  Lastly,  in  the  south  the  head-streams  of  the 
Selenga  are  collected  in  the  great  reservoir  of  Lake  Koso-gol.  But  the  streams 
flowing  in  these  various  directions  differ  greatly  in  volume,  the  annual  snow  and 
rain  fall  varying  considerably  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  hills  and  the  atmospheric 
currents.  Thanks  to  the  de|X)sits  of  graphite  discovered  by  Alibert  about  1850,  and 
lying  above  the  zone  of  forest  vegetation,  meteorological  observations  have  been  regu- 
larly taken  on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  these  highlands.  Alibert's  mine  con- 
tains many  thousand  tons  of  excellent  graphite,  already  well  known  to  artists,  and  now 
the  property  of  a  large  pencil  manufacturer  near  Nuremberg.  Unfortunately  the 
severity  of  the  climate  has  occasioned  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  works. 

The  Tunka  Highlands. 

To  the  same  orographic  system  belong  the  mountains  stretching  eastwards  from 
the  Munku-sardik,  and  which  slope  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Irkut  near  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Baikal.  These  are  the  Go/tzi,  or  "  Treeless  Rocks  "  of 
Tunka,  north  of  which  other  parallel  chains  are  developed  between  the  Oka  and 
Angara  valleys.  The  Goltzi  range  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Sayan 
highlands.  The  jagged  peaks  of  the  Goltzi  rise  pyramid  above  pyramid  north  of 
the  intervening  Irkut  valley,  south  of  which  the  Sayan  range  is  developed  in  long 
rounded  crests.  Yet  both  are  composed  of  the  same  crystalline  and  pala)Ozoic 
rocks,  and  lava  streams  have  been  discharged  from  each.  Lava  beds  skirt  a  great 
part  of  the  Irkut  valley,  and  though  there  may  be  no  true  volcanic  cones  in  this 
region,  molt^^n  rocks  have  been  erupted  in  the  Tunka  valley  near  Lake  Baikal,  as 
well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Selenga  in  Transbaikalia.  Deceived  as  to  the  character 
of  certain  so-called  trachyte  rocks,  many  travellers  have  exaggerated  the  impor- 
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tance  of  volcanic  action  in  this  part  of  Siberia,  thougli  it  is  remarkable  enougli  tliat 
any  igneous  phenomena  ahould  have  occurred  so  far  from  the  sea-coast,  near  the 
great  fresli- water  basins  of  Lakes  Baikal  and  Eoao-gol.  The  only  undoubted  craters 
that  have  here  been  diHCoverod  are  the  two  "  cups  "  in  the  Sayuu  highlands  about 
the  nourc«s  of  the  Jun-bulak,  a  left  tributarj-  of  the  Oka  near  the  Chinese  frontier. 
Kising  415  feet  above  a  plateau  itself  almut  6,600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  these 
heights  seem  to  be  of  slight  importance  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  mountains; 
but  the  lava  stream  that  has  flowed  from  the  chief  crater  is  no  less  than  12  milee 
long.  Huge  blocks  of  granite  rest  on  the  bed,  which  seem  to  show  that  it  dates 
from  the  pre-glacial  period.  Earthquakes  occur  most  frequently,  and  with  the 
greatest  violence,  in  the  region  of  the  Irkut,  Angara,  Baikal,  and  Munku-sardik, 
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and  Irkutsk  itself  lies  in  the  chief  centre  of  seismic  action  in  Siberia,  as  Efaojend 
does  in  thatvf  Turkestan.  Great  subsidence  of  the  ground  has  also  taken  place  in 
the  Selenga  and  Angara  valleys. 

The  Tunka  highlands  ore  clothed  by  the  same  forest  vegetation  as  the  Sayan, 
and  both  systems  are  inhabited  by  the  some  animal  species.  But  the  lower  range 
skirting  the  Irkut  valley  on  the  south  differs  in  its  forest-clad  crests,  and  in  some 
)  features  of  its  geologj'  and  zoologj-,  from  the  Sayan.  With  it  begins  the  system  of 
the  Baikal,  which  develops  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  lake  into  the  £amar- 
daban,  highest  of  all  the  mountains  on  the  shores  of  the  Baikal.  It  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  7,100  feet,  and  is  covered  in  winter  with  vast  quantities  of  snow." 

*  VariouB  altitadei  in  tiio  Munku-sanllk  ivBtem,  according  to  lUdde : — 


CnbniDating  point 
Baee  of  the  Southem  glacier 
Upper  limit  of  flowniiig  plant*  ■ 
Upp&r  limit  of  forert* 


AlibertUine 
Knkn-daban 
LakeKo«o-gol 


7,450 
7,200 
4,470 
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Lake  Baikal. 


The  hei''tt3  encircling  Tjoko  Baikal  have  a  mean  altitude  of  not  more  than 
from  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  Although  jiresfutiug  from  the  surface  of  the  water  the 
appearance  of  distinct  parallel  chains,  they  must  be  regarded  rather  as  fomiing 
part  of  the  hilly  plateau  whose  ridges  stretch  Bouth-west  and  north-cast  between 
the  Ijcna  and  Argun  basins.  The  lake  itself  partly  fills  two  cavities  in  the  plateau. 
For  it  reallv  forma  a  double  lake,  whose  two  nearly  equal  basins  were  formerly 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  chain,  of  which  the  hirgo  island  of  Olkhou  on  the 
■west  side,  and  the  "  Holyhead  "  promontory  on  the  east,  are  surviving  fragments. 
The  greut  subsidence  of  the  land  that  lias  here  taken  place  is  shown  by  sheer  cliffs 
continued  in  a  vertical  line  to  u  vast  depth  below  the  surface.      Moat  savants 
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formerly  regarded  the  formation  of  the  lake  as  due  to  a  crevasse  of  volcanic  origin. 
But  a  geological  study  of  its  shores  has  proved  that  igneous  eruptions  have  had 
hut  a  slight  effect  in  modif}'ing  its  outlines.  No  lava  streams  have  been  discovered 
except  in  the  plain  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  north-west  of  the  Kaniar- 
daban.  Nearly  all  the  hills  overlooking  its  waters  are  composed,  like  those  of  the 
southern  plateau,  of  coarse-grained  granites,  syenites,  crystalline  schists,  and 
porphyries,  alternating  here  and  there  with  old  chalks,  sandstones,  and  very  thick 
beds  of  conglomerates. 

Lake  Baikal,  whose  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Yakut  Bui-khai, "  Kich  " 
or  "  Fortunate  Sea,"  is  known  to  the  Mongolians  by  the  name  of  Dalai-nor,  or 
"  Holy  Sea,"  and  the  Russian  settlers  themselves  give  it  the  same  title  {^Sc'atoye 
More),  pretending  that  no  Christian  has  ever  perished  in  it  except  in  a  state  of 
mortal  sin.     But  all  alike,  Mongols,  L'riankhs,  Buriats,  and  Russians,  are  indi^ 
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nant  at  hearing  it  being  called  a  lake.  For  them  it  is  a  fresh-water  sea,  equal 
almost  in  majesty  to  the  salt  ocean  itself.  The  fishermen  formerly  assured  Gmelin 
that  it  was  very  angry  at  being  called  **  lake/*  and  they  were  themselves  always 
careful  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  marked  respect.  Thus  it  is  that  everywhere 
barbarous  peoples,  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  unbridled  forces  of  nature,  have 
learned  to  fear  and  worship  them.  A  number  of  dangerous  reefs  are  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  when  the  yriai  was  favourable  for  lauding,  the  natives  were  fonnerly 
wont  to  come  and  offer  their  sacrifices.  One  of  these  holv  rocks  is  the  throne  of 
the  "  AYhite  God,"  near  the  outlet  of  the  Angara.  But  the  most  hallowed  spot  is 
the  headland  projecting  from  the  east  coast,  and  terminating  with  the  cliffs  of  Cape 
Shaman,  rising  in  the  form  of  columns  or  rudely  fashioned  statues  some  150  feet 
above  the  surface.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Tunguses  these  rocks  are  gods,  rulers  of  the 
waters  that  bathe  their  feet,  protectors  of  the  birds  hovering  in  the  vast  cavity  of 
their  mouths. 

But  whether  sea  or  lake,  the  Baikal  is  the  largest  fresh- water  basin  in  Asia,  and 
in  most  of  the  popular  geographies  in  Russia  it  still  ranks  as  the  first  lake  in  the 
world,  as  if  the  great  inland  seas  of  Xorth  America  and  Central  Africa  had  not  yet 
been  discovered.  But  though  yielding  in  extent  to  these  vast  lacustrine  basins,  it 
surpasses  most  of  them  in  volume,*  for  it  is  of  prodigious  depth,  its  lowest  cavities 
reaching  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Even  close  in  shore,  at  the  foot  of  the  sheer 
cliffs,  it  is  over  330  feet  deep,  while  the  mean  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  850  feet,  and, 
the  extreme,  as  determined  bv  Dibowski  and  Godlewski  in  1876,  at  no  less  than 
•IjOOO.  For  distances  of  several  miles  there  stretch  uniform  plains  3,950,  4,000,  and 
4,050  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  soundings  have  recently  revealed  a  rocky 
ridge  over  3,300  feet  high,  running  parallel  to  the  Irkutsk  and  Transbaikal  shores, 
in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  which  is  thus  divided  into  two  secondary  depressions. 
Navigators  had  often  spoken  of  elevated  grounds  where  they  had  even  been  able  to 
cast  anchor  in  bad  weather.  But  no  credence  was  attached  to  these  reports  till 
Dibowski  and  Godlewski  showed  that  the  tradition  rested  on  actual  facts,  and  that 
there  is  a  depth  of  only  200  feet  above  the  sub-lacustrine  ridge.  Near  the  great 
cavities  rise  the  highest  coast  mountains,  so  that  here,  as  in  the  ocean,  the  depth  of 
water  corresponds,  as  a  rule,  with  the  elevation  of  the  shores.  The  water  is 
shallowest  and  the  land  least  abrupt  in  the  part  of  the  basin  to  the  north  of  the 
island  of  Olkhon  and  of  the  **  Holyhead  "  promontory,  and  the  depth  is  little  over 
200  feet  in  the  "  Little  Sea,'*  as  the  gidf  is  called,  which  is  formed  by  the  island  of 

♦  Comparative  table  of  the  great  fresh-water  lakes : — 


Aren. 

Extreme  Depth. 

Mean  Depth 

Approximate 
\  olame. 

8q  MUes. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

CabioKiL 

Baikal      . 

14,000 

4,550 

850 

8,743 

Victoria  Nyanza 

33,000 

— 

— 

— 

Tanganyika     . 

15.000 

— 

— 

Superior  . 

32,000 

1,030 

500 

17,820 

Michigan . 

23,000 

860 

300 

5,130 

Huron 

22,000 

700 

230 

3,900 

Erie 

9,000 

200 

50 

369 

Ontario    . 

6,500 

600 

400  (?) 

1,944 

Geneva    . 

230 

1,100 

600 

87 

870 
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Olkhon  and  the  mainland.  Thanks  to  its  enormous  volume,  tlio  temperature  of  the 
lake  is  verj'  uniiorm,  varying  at  the  aurfacc  no  more  than  17°  Fahr.  throughout 
the  Tear. 

Xotwithntanding  its  vast  size  and  volume,  the  present  lake  is  merely  a  remnant 
of  a  far  larger  biuin.  The  steep  sides  and  moi-e  sloping  beairh  everywhere  show 
traces  of  former  and  hiffher  levels.  The  shingly  strand  that  occurs  at  intervals  all 
round  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  influents  shows  that  even  recently  the 
lake  was  at  least  ^0  feet  higher  than  at  present.  But  in  still  more  remote  times  it 
was  much  larger,  communicating  ivith  the  old  lake  of  the  Irkut  valley  through  a 
channel  distinct  from  the  fissure  through  which  the  Angara  now  flows  to  the 
Yenisei.  The  portion  of  this  emissary  comprised  hetwoon  the  Baikal  and  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Irkut  was  formerly  a  mere  rivulet  flowing  to  the  Irkut,  and 
separated  hy  a  sandstone  barrier  from  the  great  lake.  But  while  the  work  of 
erosion  was  going  on  north  of  this  barrierf  the  pressure  of  the  waters  of  tho  bonin 
was  acting  on  tho  south,  till  a  time  came  when  an  opening  was  effected  in  tho 
rocka,  through  which  the  lake  made  its  way,  and  converted  the  Angara  into  one  of 
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the  great  rivers  of  the  world.  The  very  word  Angara  is  said  to  mean  in  Tungus 
"  water  escape,"  and  may  possibly  recall  the  sudden  outburst  through  the  fissure 
in  the  northern  edge  of  the  lake.  The  channel  was  gradually  enlarged  and 
deepened,  and  tho  lake  thus  reduced  by  the  outflow  to  more  uarrow  limits.  The 
difference  between  the  summer  and  winter  levels  scarcely  now  exceeds  3  or  4  feet, 
though  in  exceptional  years  tho  floods  produced  by  the  melting  snows  cau-sa  a  rising 
in  summer  of  from  6  to  7  feet.  These  slight  variations  of  level,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Maggiorc  and  other  Alpine  lakes,  are  due  to  tho  fact  that  the  inundations 
of  tho  Solenga,  Barguziii,  L'piKT  Angara,  and  a  buudred  other  influents  have  time 
to  subside  Iwfore  reac^hing  the  coinnion  reservoir,  while  they  receive  less  sedi- 
menfarj'  matter  than  the  Alpine  lakes.  Hence  the  water  is  far  more  transparent 
than  that  of  Maggiorc  or  Geneva.  The  smallest  pebble  is  perfectly  visible  -Jfi  feet 
below  the  surface,  while  the  large  rocks  disappear  fnim  sight  only  at  depths  of  50 
<ir  52  feet.  Even  after  heavy  rains  the  water  remains  clear  near  the  strand  and 
the  ri\Tilet9. 

To  the  some  absence  of  alluvia  from  tho  surrounding  gnmitic  valleys  is  due  the 
shorpnesa  of  outline  presented  by  the  angles  and  crcitts  of  the  coast  hills.     The 
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shores  still  seem  to  preserve  their  original  architecture,  and  the  view  of  the  steep 
cliffs,  for  unknown  ages  resisting  the  erosive  action  of  the  water,  seems  to  carry  us 
back  thousands  of  centuries  to  a  still  more  primitive  state.  Yet  there  is  no  absolute 
lack  of  recent  formations,  esjx>cially  towards  the  shallow  northern  extremity  of  the 
basin.  Here  the  Upper  Angara  and  some  neighbouring  sfrcams  unite  in  a  common 
marshy  delta,  separated  from  the  open  water  by  lines  of  dunes  from  6  to  30  feet 
high,  and  mostly  overgrown  with  thickets  of  trailing  pines  and  other  timber.  In 
the  southern  basin  the  Selenga  delta  also  breaks  the  old  coast- line  by  its  alluvial 
deposits. 

The  cliffs  assume  their  grandest  and  most  picturesque  appearance  along  the 
western  shores,  and  especially  between  the  island  of  Olkhon  and  the  outlet  of  the 
Angara.  Here  the  irregular  tower-shaped  headlands  rise  from  700  to  1,000  feet 
above  the  surface,  clothed  here  and  there  with  pines  and  shrubs.  Between  these 
wave-beaten  and  grottoed  headlands  the  strata  of  the  softer  formations  have  partly 
fallen  in,  revealing  through  their  openings  the  amphitheatre  of  the  riverain  ranges 
towering  al>ove  the  terraced  plateaux.  But,  in  spite  of  their  majesty,  these  land- 
scapes seldom  fail  to  produce  a  depressing  effect  on  the  traveller.  No  dwellings, 
no  cultivated  lands,  nothing  is  anjivhere  visible  except  savage  nature  and  the 
wilderness.  As  we  skirt  its  desolate  shores  the  aspect  of  the  hills  undergoes  little 
change,  headland  succeeding  headland,  rocky  inlet  to  rocky  inlet,  in  endless  mono- 
tony, the  scene  changing  so  slightly  that  we  seem  to  be  still  in  the  same  place. 
The  forests  covering  the  slopes  and  narrow  strips  of  shore  consist  exclusively  of 
pines,  firs,  the  larch,  and  other  Siberian  species.  Nowhere  do  we  meet  the  ash, 
the  elm,  or  oak,  whose  abiuidant  foliage,  varied  tints,  and  majestic  forms  impart 
such  a  charm  to  the  scenery  in  the  West.  The  dull  and  monotonous  green  of  the 
pine  becomes  in  the  end  as  depressing  as  the  blackish  crags  themselves,  rusted  in 
the  distance  by  the  red  blossom  and  brown  stems  of  the  rhododendron.  The  poplar 
bahamifera  alone,  with  its  green  branches  resembling  those  of  the  walnut,  recalls 
the  leafy  trees  of  Europe. 

Lake  Baikal  is  too  vast  to  be  perceptibly  affected  by  its  tributaries ;  hence  the 
surface  waters  drift  from  shore  to  shore  entirely  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
atmospheric  currents.  The  general  movement  towards  the  south-west,  spoken  of  by 
Hess,  lasts  only  during  the  prevalence  of  the  polar  wind,  which,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  lake,  is  called  banjuziny  because  it  seems  to  come  from  the  bay  to 
which  the  river  Barguzin  flows.  The  contrary  wind,  blowing  from  the  west  and 
south-west,  takes  the  name  of  kuUid'y  from  the  village  standing  at  the  western 
angle  of  the  lake.  Besides  these  more  prevalent  winds,  sudden  squalls  and  storms 
sweep  do\ni  through  the  valleys  and  side  gorges,  frequently  changing  the  direction 
of  the  waves,  or  raising  streaks  of  surface  foam  across  the  heavy  ground  swell. 

Lake  Baikal  freezes  regularly  in  winter  from  about  the  end  of  November  to  the 
month  of  May.  But  fierce  gales  often  break  its  icy  fetters.  Even  when  frozen 
throughout  to  the  normal  thickness  of  from  4  to  5  feet,  and  crossed  ^nthout  danger 
by  swift  postal  sleighs,  the  crust  never  ceases  to  heave  with  the  liquid  mass  sup- 
porting it.     The  traveller  hears  the  muffled  sound  of  the  waters  rolling  beneath 
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tlieir  solid  roof,  and  producing  a  slow  wavy  motion.  At  times  a  sudden  shock 
causes  the  ice  to  vibrate  with  a  metallic  sound,  or  to  break  into  long  narrow  fissures 
cleared  by  the  trained  horses  at  a  boimd.  It  is  i)robably  through  these  temporary 
rents  that  the  air  penetrates  to  the  deep,  enabling  the  fishes  and  seals  to  live 
through  the  long  winter  in  the  ice-bound  waters. 

To  the  winter  frosts  succeed  the  fogs  of  s2)ring  and  summer.  When  the  cold 
water,  liberated  by  the  storms  from  the  crust  separating  it  from  the  air,  begins 
freely  to  diffuse  its  vapours  throughout  space,  the  lake  immediately  becomes  like  a 
vast  seething  caldron.  Every  morning  in  spring  it  is  covered  by  a  dense  haze, 
which,  in  the  afternoon,  is  dissipated  with  the  increased  temperature  of  the  surface 
waters.  For  the  same  reason  the  atmosphere  agtiin  becomes  bright  about  the 
end  of  summer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  when  the  temperature  of  the  waters 
approaches,  and  at  last  even  surpasses,  that  of  the  air. 

The  Baikal  fauna  is  relatively  poor  in  distinct  sjxjcies.  The  lack  of  alluvial 
lands  on  the  coast,  and  the  rapid  fall  of  the  cliffs  into  deptlis  of  several  hundred 
yards,  have  prevented  the  development  of  Crustacea  and  other  in- shore  animals. 
Aquatic  birds  are  consequently  also  somewhat  rare.  Few  birds  are  seen  in  summer 
besides  the  fishing  cormorants  and  flocks  of  mews,  one  species  of  which  is  elsewhere 
unknown  except,  in  Iceland  and  West  Europe.  But  in  spring  and  autumn  the 
surrounding  woodlands  are  temporarily  enlivened  by  flights  of  birds  of  passage 
migrating  to  and  fro  between  Central  Asia  and  Siberia.  The  lake  abounds  chiefly 
in  varieties  of  the  sturgeon  and  salmon,  especially  the  so-called  omul  species.  But 
the  myriads  of  fishes  s}X)ken  of  by  Pallas  and  other  early  travellers  as  ascending 
from  the  lake  have  disjippeared,  and  so  great  is  the  destruction  of  spawn  by  the 
fishermen  that  whole  species  are  threatened  with  extinction,  unless  measures  bo 
taken  for  tlieir  preservation.  Some  have  already  disappeared  ^t  some  unknown 
period,  and  are  now  found  only  in  the  Little  Frolika,  or  "Trout  Lake,'*  the  Data- 
chanda  amut  of  the  Tunguses,  situated  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great 
basin.  This  reservoir  is  extremely  deep,  and  abounds  in  trout,,  which  have  not  yet 
been  foiuid  either  in  Lake  Baikal  or  in  anv  of  its  tributaries,  and  in  its  fauna  are 
included  many  other  peculiar  species  of  fish.  The  seals  are  not  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  Lake  Baikal,  being  mainly  confined  to  the  west  coast.  In  summer 
they  are  met  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  Olkhon  Island,  whereas  in  autumn  they 
frequent  the  southern  shores  between  the  Barguzin  and  Selenga  Rivers.  Whether 
belonging  to  the  oceanic  fauna  or  altogether  to  a  peculiar  si)ecies,  they  are  imdis- 
tinguishable  from  the  Phoca  fa'fidn  of  Spitzbergen.  Being  eagerly  pursued  for 
their  skins,  sold  at  large  profits  to  the  Chinese  traders,  they  seldom  show  themselves 
above  the  surfa(*e,  nor  do  they  swann  on  the  beach  like  those  of  the  polar  seas,  but 
bring  forth  tlieir  young  on  ice  floes. 

An  inland  sea,  where  fishing  is  decaying,  where  there  are  no  villages  or  any 
centres  of  industry,  is  naturally  but  little  navigatcnl.  The  first  steamer  seen  in 
Siberia  was  no  doubt  launched  on  its  waters  in  1844,  but  only  for  the  local  service 
between  the  Irkutsk  coast  and  the  Selenga  delta.  All  the  trade  of  the  lake  is 
concentrated    in    this   comer,   through   which    travellers   and    merchandise   are 
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forwarded  from  Siberia  to  China  and  the  Amur  basin.  Before  the  introduction 
of  steam,  the  sailing  vessels,  buffeted  by  the  winds  or  lost  in  the  fogs,  often  took 
over  a  fortnight  to  make  the  passage  of  about  60  miles  across  the  lake.  During 
the  time  intervening  between  the  open  navigation  and  sleighing  the  traders  foUow 
the  land  route  round  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  along  the  foot  of  the 
Kamar-daban  range. 

Lake  Baikal  drains  a  region  estimated  at  about  128,000  square  miles,  of  which 
the  Selenga  basin  in  Mongolia  and  Transbaikalia  comprises  at  least  two-thirds. 
The  semicircle  formed  by  the  contour  of  this  basin,  a  vast  plain  covered  with  a 
brown  and  porous  porphyry  resembling  lava  in  appearance,  is  no  less  than  1,530 
miles  in  circumference.  Here  the  main  stream,  which  rises  in  Lake  Koso-gol,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Munku-sardik,  and  which,  after  receiving  various  names,  at  last  takes  that 
of  the  Selenga,  describes  a  large  curve  some  660  miles  long.  This  river  is  navigable 
for  flat-bottomed  boats  throughout  its  lower  course  below  the  junction  of  the 
Orkhon,  and  the  Kiakhta  dealers  make  use  of  it  to  forward  their  teas.  Thus  from 
the  Chinese  frontier  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  for  a  distance  of  over  2,700  miles,  an 
uninterrupted  na^agable  waterway  may  be  followed  from  the  Selenga  to  Lake 
Baikal,  and  thence  through  the  Angara  and  Yenisei  to  the  sea.  The  Selenga 
receives  some  large  tributaries,  notably  the  Uda  from  Transbaikalia,  whose  broad 
valley,  descending  from  the  Stanovoi  range,  begins  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
x\jnur.  The  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  Selenga  at  its  mouth  skirts  the  shores 
of  the  lake  for  a  distance  of  over  18  miles,  and  here  the  river  ramifies  into  eight 
or  ten  branches,  varjang  in  relative  importance  according  to  the  erosions  and 
floods.     Recently  the  surface  of  the  delta  subsided  over  a  considerable  space. 

The  Angara  TVater  System. 

The  Selenga,  the  Barguzin,  and  the  Verkhnaya  Angara,  traversing  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  the  Tunguses,  jointly  with  other  smaller  affluents  and  the  rains, 
discharge  an  excess  of  water  into  the  lake,  which  is  carried  off  by  the  Angara, 
one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asia,  with  a  volume  of  certainly  not  less  than  105,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  Emerging  from  a  w4de  bay,  whose  shores  are  covered 
with  larch  groves,  its  seething  waters  encircle  the  "Shaman  Rock,"  and  flow 
rapidly  through  a  bed  falling  from  20  to  30  inches  in  the  mile,  beyond  which  they 
are  joined  by  the  Irkut,  Kuda,  Kitoi,  and  Bieleya,  without  appearing  to  be  greatly 
swollen  by  these  affluents.  So  swift  is  the  current  that  its  deep  blue  and  almost 
black  waters  sweep  by  the  cliffs  of  Irkutsk  after  its  tributaries  have  been  covered 
with  a  thick  crust  of  ice.  Long  after  the  intensely  cold  winter  has  set  in  the 
stream  remains  free  from  floes,  but  is  wrapped  in  a  dense  fog  almost  concealing 
the  surface  from  view.  The  Angara  begins  to  freeze  only  after  the  glass  has 
stood  at  —  20^  Fahr.  for  several  days ;  but  then  it  becomes  ice-boimd  so  rapidly  that 
it  may  be  safely  crossed  in  twelve  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  crystals. 
At  the  break-up  the  floating  masses  are  dashed  violently  against  the  still  frozen 
crust  of  the  more  placid  stream  lower  down,  and  are  accumulated  at  the  entrance 
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Of  the  defiles  the  most  famoos  is  that  iu  which  the  stream  descends  in  rapids, 
and  even  forms  amidst  the  reefs  veritable  falls  avoided  by  ordinary  craft.  For  a 
space  of  over  40  miles  below  the  Oka  confluence  the  Angara,  henceforth  known 
as  the  Verkhnaya  Timguska,  rushes  between 
its  granite  and  syenite  walls  over  a 
series  of  nine  rapids.  Here  the  contitiu- 
ous  uproar  produced  by  the  waves  dash 
iug  against  the  rocky  islets  is  heard  at  a 
distance  of  several  mQes.  Yet  these  rapids 
are  safely  run  by  the  steamers  the  tar\  and 
din  of  the  angry  waters  merel\  causing  a 
passing  feeling  of  excitement  amongst  the 
passengers.  Below  the  confluence  of  the 
Ilim  the  Angara  flows  through  another 
gorge,  whoric  serpentine  and  basalt  sides 
rise  some  COO  feet  above  the  surface  These 
arc  its  last  escarpments,  although  l>e\ond 
them  the  stream,  unable  to  pierce  the 
northern  plateau,  is  deflected  westwards  to 
its  junction  with  the  Yenisei  'Sot  far  from 
the  confluence  it  receives  the  large  n\er 
Chuna,  which  drains  a  vastbahin  \\atered  by 
the  nurifcnjiis  Inrrents  from  the&a^an  high 
lands.  Aniougst  the  tributaries  of  the  An 
gara  are  al.so  some  "  suit  "  nvers  and  e%en 
in  one  of  its  islands,  about  40  miles  below 
the  Irkutsk,  several  salt  springs  flow  from 
rocks  cvorj'whcre  Hurroundedh)  fresh  water 
Many  coal-fields  are  also  embedded  in  its 
rocky  sides,  forming  a  reserve  of  future 
wealth  for  this  region. 

Imiabitaxts — The  Biriats 

As  on  the  Yenisei,  the  Russians  are  the 
dominant  element  in  the  Solenea  vallcv,  on 
i.akc   Baikal,  and  along  the    banks  of  the 

Angara,     But  many  forest  tracts  are  still  exclusively  occupied  by  the  Buriats  and 
Tunguses,  from  the  latter  of  whom  the  Angara  takes  one  of  its  names. 

These  two  indigenous  peoples  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  each  other. 
The  Tmigus  is  brave,  cheerful,  modest,  respectful,  and  upright,  whereas  the  Buriat 
is  generally  timid,  peevish,  rude,  impassive,  treacherous,  and  especially  lazy,  moro 
so  even  than  the  tarbagan,  from  which  animal  he  steals  in  winter  its  store  of 
roots  concealed  in  its  burrows.     His  broad  features,  with  their  high  cheek  bones. 
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are  seldom  lit  up  with  a  bright  open  expression.  He  rarely  opens  wide  his  small, 
slant  eyes,  while  his  thick  lips  protrude  beyond  a  broad  snub  nose.  Most  of  the 
Buriats  are  robust  and  broad-shouldered,  but  inclined  to  stoutness,  awkward,  and  of 
heavy  carriage,  like  their  Mongolian  kinsmen.  Their  besetting  sin  is  intemperance, 
and,  as  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  alcohols  so  well  as  the  Russians, 
a  glass  even  of  the  weakest  brandy,  or  a  few  draughts  of  fermented  milk,  suffice 
to  completely  upset  them.  When  not  compelled  by  poverty  to  dispense  with  all 
household  comforts,  and  dress  in  rags  or  the  rude  skins  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
elders,  the  Buriat  is  fond  of  display.  Rugs  are  spread  on  the  floor,  or  hung  on 
the  walls  of  his  hut ;  he  decks  himself  in  a  silken  robe  fastened  by  a  girdle,  in 
which  he  sticks  his  pipe  and  teacup.  His  wives  and  children  wear  embroidered 
garments,  adorned  with  metal,  and  the  horsehair  tufts  hanging  on  the  breast  are 
interlaced  \^dth  mother-of-pearl  beads,  gold  coins,  bits  of  malachite,  and  silver 
fringes. 

Like  their  Kalmuk  brethren,  of  Mongol  stock,  and  near  the  Chinese  frontier 
entirely  assimilated  to  the  Mongolian  nomads,  the  Ilftnns,  or  "  Men,"  as  the 
Buriats  call  themselves,  speak  various  Mongolian  dialects,  and  their  civilisation, 
such  as  it  is,  has  evidently  come,  and  still  comes,  from  the  south.  The  men  shave 
their  heads  and  wear  the  Chinese  pig- tail.  The  lettered  classes  have  various 
religious  books  translated  from  Tibetan,  Mongolian,  and  Tangut,  and  their 
religious  practices  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  Buddhists  beyond  the 
frontier.  They  have  also  their  lamas  dressed  in  red  robes,  with  yellow  head- 
dresses and  party-coloured  girdles,  and  they  are  fond  of  processions,  musical  fStes, 
and  frequent  ceremonial  gatherings.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  Buriat  family  in 
Transbaikalia  without  at  least  one  priest,  and,  as  a  rule,  every  third  son  "  enters 
the  church."  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Irkutsk,  the  Buriats  have  become  Russified,  and  thousands  of  them  have  even 
accepted  baptism.  The  two  races  have  also  become  to  some  extent  intermingled, 
so  that  while  the  Buriats  were  becoming  Russians,  the  opposite  process  was  also 
going  on.  In  many  villages  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  true  origin  of  the  people, 
especially  as  both  Cossacks  and  Buriats  speak  both  languages.  In  the  villages 
the  peasantry  are  proud  of  speaking  Mongolian,  just  as  in  the  towns  the  ci>alised 
Russian  parades  his  knowledge  of  French.  In  the  Baikal  basin  the  Buriats  are 
found  in  the  purest  state  probably  in  the  island  of  Olkhon,  where  they  are  seldom 
visited  bv  travellers  or  traders. 

The  Tungus  is  a  hunter,  whereas  the  Buriat,  coming  from  the  Mongolian 
steppes,  is  above  all  a  stock-breeder,  though  also  a  fisher  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes. 
Like  the  Kalmuk,  he  uses  the  ox  for  riding,  but,  unlike  him,  prefers  the  horse,  and 
the  animals  of  this  race  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  Siberia,  not  for  their 
beauty,  but  for  their  marvellous  powers  of  abstinence  and  endurance.  The  Buriat 
horses  cover  30  or  even  60  miles  at  a  trot,  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  seem  still  fresh.  In  winter  it  is  usual  to  expose  the  horse 
during  the  night  in  a  perfectly  open  court,  and  thus  accustom  him  to  intense  cold, 
which  would  soon  destroy  horses  of  any  other  breed.     The  Buriats  highly  value 
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these  inseparable  companions,  which  bear  tliera  so  swiftly  over  the  stepj>e  and 
through  the  forest,  and  from  long-established  usage  they  never  kill  and 
eat  the  saddle  horse,  but  those  only  which  have  never  been  used  as  mounts. 
According  to  religious  tradition  the  riding  horse  must  accompany  his  master  on 
his  long  journey  beyond  the  tomb.  But  care  is  taken  to  cheat  the  Deity  by  sub- 
stituting an  old  broken-down  hack,  or  tethering  a  young  steed  to  the  grave  with 
a  slight  string  easily  broken.  Thus  the  terrified  animal  easily  snaps  his  bonds 
and  trots  off  to  join  the  herd.  "  We  have  given  him  to  God ;  God  has  given  him 
back  to  us  I  "  is  the  excuse  for  the  pious  fraud.  In  some  districts  the  Buriats  have 
also  learnt  from  the  Russians  the  art  of  hay-making  and  tilling  the  hind,  and  in  the 
government  of  Irkutsk  tTiey  have  even  become  more  skilfid  husbandmen  than  their 
teachers.  They  manure  and  irrigate  the  land  more  regularly,  and  own  more  live 
stock.  In  industrious  habits  they  are  suri)a8scd  only  by  the  Raskolnik  colonists,  the 
most  intelligent  and  laborious  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Tunguses  tlie  territory  occupied  by  the  Buriats  is  sharply 
defined.  To  the  Tunguses  belongs  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Baikal,  whereas 
the  rest  of  the  lake,  from  Olkhon  Island  and  the  Sacred  Headland  to  the  Gulf  of 
Kultuk,  is  Buriat  domain.  The  Buriats  are  di^-ided  into  tribes,  named  mostly  from 
the  district  occupicnl  by  them,  and  sulxlivided  into  ftimalsy  each  with  its  prince 
{jaisha^  and  elders,  fonning  and  governing  itself  according  to  its  o\m  usages. 
Some  of  the  aimaks  have  formed  confederacies,  which  hold  assc^mblics  in  the  forest 
glades,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  to  discuss  their  common  interests.  The  Govern- 
ment abstains  from  interfering  in  their  local  affairs  and  differences,  except  in  the 
case  of  disjmtes  between  the  tribal  chiefs.  No  recruits  have  hitherto  been  raised 
amongst  them,  and  although  strips  of  the  vast  domain  ceded  to  them  by 
Catherine  II.  **  for  ever  "  are  from  time  to  time  approjjriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Russian  settlers,  there  still  remains  more  than  they  can  ciUtivate. 

Proceeding  from  north  to  south,  the  Buriat  Shamanism  merges  by  imperceptible 
stages  in  Buddhism.  The  influence  of  Russian  orthodoxy  has  also  made  itself  felt, 
especially  by  the  introduction  into  the  Buriat  jxintheon  of  the  legendary  St.  Nicholas, 
whose  myth  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  Mongolian  Tsagan  Ubukgun,  or 
"  Old  Man  in  White."  Hence  the  image  of  the  latter  is  worshipj)ed  by  the  Rus- 
sians themselves,  just  as  the  Buriats  bring  their  offerings  for  St.  Nicholas  to  the 
Russian  churches.  Although  very  religious,  the  Northern  Buriats  have  but  a  small 
number  of  shamans,  being  too  poor  to  support  them ;  but  they  do  not  fail  them- 
selves to  perform  all  the  prescribed  rites  before  their  household  gods  woven  ir 
camel-hair,  and  before  the  divinities  of  the  headlands  and  sacred  rocks  on  the  lakes, 
streams,  and  springs,  conciliating  the  good  and  e\il  genii  by  offerings  of  furs, 
ribbons,  mirrors,  or  horsehair.  In  the  world  in  which  they  live  every  object  seems 
alive,  looking  do^Ti  on  them,  listening  to  their  prayers,  animated  by  friendly  or 
hostile  feelings  towards  them.  Hence  the  Buriat  passes  with  a  sort  of  awe  by 
these  formidable  rocks,  springs,  or  woodlands.  For  at  times  a  single  word  or  any 
unseemly  laughter  was  sufficient  to  rouse  their  anger  and  stir  up  the  sleeping 
storm. 

A.— 25 
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The  Buriats  were  long  known  by  the  name  of  Bratskiye,  or  "Brotherly," 
given  to  them  by  the  Siberian  colonists,  doubtless  through  an  unintentional  play  of 
words.  The  fort  raised  for  their  reduction  at  the  confluence  of  the  Angara  and 
Oka,  and  which  has  since  become  a  small  town,  still  bears  the  name  of  Bratskiv- 
ostrog.  But  for  the  last  two  centuries  the  Buriats,  who  number  altogether  about 
250,000  (114,000  in  Irkutsk,  and  136,000  in  Transbaikalia),  have  given  up  all 
idea  of  revolting,  and  are  now  reckoned  amongst  the  most  peaceful  subjects  of  the 
Czar.  They  had  at  one  time  even  to  endure  a  police  administration  of  extreme 
rigour.  In  virtue  of  the  conventions  signed  between  China  and  Kussia  limiting 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  empires  in  1727  and  1768,  the  greatest  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  migration  of  the  nomads  from  one  territory  to  the  other. 
It  thus  happened  that  the  regulations  had  to  be  most  strictly  enforced  in  the 
Buriat  and  Mongol  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  relations  carried  on 
across  the  frontier  of  Maimachin.  The  intermediate  neutral  zone  varied  in  width 
from  6  to  36  miles  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  pillars  were  set  up 
as  landmarks  all  along  the  line.  This  line  had  to  be  daily  visited  by  the  respective 
frontier  guards,  and  wherever  any  traces  of  trespassers  were  detected  the  spot  was 
carefully  surrounded  by  stones  or  sods,  in  order  to  preserve  this  proof  of  guilt  until 
the  culprits  were  denounced  and  punished.  Wherever  the  frontier  was  crossed  by 
streams,  stakes  were  planted  on  either  side,  between  which  were  stretched  horsehair 
ropes  from  bank  to  bank.  Thus  no  one  could  cross  the  line  under  pretence  that  he 
had  not  perceived  it.  These  regulations  were  strictly  observed  till  1852,  but  since 
then  the  ropes  have  been  neglected,  the  imperial  seal  attached  to  the  posts  has  been 
broken,  and  most  of  the  landmarks  have  disappeared.  Twice  a  year  some  Cossack 
horsemen  still  ride  up  to  the  Mongolian  stations,  with  their  passports  consisting  of 
tablets  which  correspond  exactly  with  other  bits  of  wood  taken  by  the  Mongolians 
from  the  same  block.  The  two  pieces  are  fitted  together,  and,  when  all  is  foimd  to 
be  right,  Cossacks  and  Mongols  salute  each  other,  and  with  mutual  blessings  drink 
copious  libations  to  the  glory  of  their  respective  sovereigns. 

Topography. 

The  city  which  guards  the  frontier  in  the  Selenga  basin  has  long  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  China.  In  1728,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  empires,  the  two  factories  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  traders 
were  founded  at  a  distance  of  650  feet  from  each  other.  In  the  south  was  Mai^mei^ 
chen  (Maimachin),  or  the  "  Chinese  Mart ; "  in  the  north  Kiakhta,  commanded  by 
the  fortified  Cossack  station.  Between  the  two,  although  both  arc  built  of  wood, 
the  contrast  is  complete,  and  it  woiUd  be  elsewhere  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking  ' 
instance  of  diversity  in  the  appearance  of  two  neighbouring  towns.  Kiakhta 
resembles  the  elegant  quarter  of  a  European  city,  and  its  principal  church,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bright  dome,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Siberia.  Maimachin  looks  more 
like  a  suburb  of  Pekin,  but  much  better  kept  than  the  other  towns  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  China.     The  doors  are  covered  with  carvings,  and  strips  of  red  paper 
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are  pasted  on  the  walls.  Singing  birds  are  kept  in  all  the  houses,  and  little  bells 
chiming  in  the  wind  hang  from  the  upturned  comers  of  the  roof.  In  the  inter- 
vening space  between  the  two  towns  the  Chinese  have  disposed  large  planks  in  the 
form  of  a  screen,  to  protect  their  dwellings  from  the  baleful  influences  of  the  Rus- 
sian atmosphere,  and  on  this  screen  was  formerly  painted  the  character  meaning 
"  good  luck."  Thus  every  noxious  breath  from  Kiakhta  and  every  profane  expres- 
sion uttered  by  the  Russians  was  stopped  half-way,  and  driven  back  to  the  desert. 
A  "  pigeon  "  trading  jargon,  which  is  neither  Chinese  nor  Russian,  has  spnmg  up 
in  this  frontier  emporium  between  the  Chinese,  or  Nikandzi,  and  the  Russians,  or 
0-lo-lo-seh. 

The  prosperity  of  Kiakhta  and  Maimachin  has  greatly  varied  ^4th  the  political 
vicissitudes.  All  trade  has  at  times  been  interrupted  for  years,  but  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  monopoly  enabled  the  Kiakhta  dealers  soon  to  recover  their  former 
opulence.  China,  which  sells  to  Russia  much  more  than  it  buys,  exported  at  first 
nothing  but  gold,  silver,  rhubarb,  and  silks.  But  tea  gradually  became  the  staple 
of  her  export  trade,  and  the  Russians  long  boasted  of  enjoying  the  best  tea  in  the 
world,  thanks  to  the  "  Kiakhta  Caravan,"  which  took  eighteen  months  to  reach  the 
Nijni-Novgorod  fair  from  the  Chinese  frontier.  The  first-class  teas  brought  to 
Kiakhta,  and  which  the  high  officials  and  guests  of  the  dealers  are  privileged  to 
taste,  have  undoubtedly  an  exquisite  flavour.  They  come  directly  from  the  planta- 
tions where  the  very  best  crops  are  raised,  and  these  plantations  are  owned  by  the 
Russian  dealers  themselves.  But  adulteration  goes  on  all  along  the  line  of  the 
great  overland  route,  at  first  at  Irkutsk,  then  at  Tomsk  and  Nijni-Novgorod,  and 
lastly  at  Moscow.  The  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  of  1858,  in  any  case,  put  an  end  to  the 
commercial  monopoly  of  Kiakhta,  and  at  the  Nijni-Novgorod  fair  in  1880  the  tea 
from  that  quarter  represented  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  amount  disposed 
of.  At  present  Russia  receives  by  sea  and  from  foreign  countries  most  of  the  pro- 
duce she  formerly  imported  directly  from  China  through  Maimachin.  Other  routes 
have  also  been  opened  towards  Pekin  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  at  various  points  of 
the  frontier,  and  especially  through  Kobdo,  so  that  the  trade  is  no  longer  obliged  to 
stop  before  the  mystic  screen  of  Maimachin.  Yet,  though  the  exchanges  of  Kiakhta 
have  consequently  considerably  fallen  off,  it  still  does  a  large  trade  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character,  and  the  fairs  of  the  "  white  month  " — that  is,  of  February — are 
much  frequented  by  the  Chinese  and  Mongolians.  Including  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Troitzko-savsk,  lying  over  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  the  residence  of  most 
of  the  officials,  Kiakhta  is  the  most  populous  place  in  Transbaikalia,  and  the  richest 
in  all  East  Siberia.  On  the  Selenga  is  its  port  of  UnUKiakhtay  or  "Kiakhta 
Mouth,"  so  named  from  the  rivulet  which  here  joins  the  main  stream.* 

The  two  towns  of  Sekngimk,  "  Old "  and  "  New,"  lying  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other,  have  not  the  importance  which  might  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the 
central  towns  of  such  a  large  basin  as  that  of  the  Selenga.  But  the  surrounding 
districts  are  unproductive  except  along  the  banks  of  the  auriferous  Chikoi.     Vast 

•  Ayera^e  yearly  trade  of  Kiakhta  :— 1824— 30,  13,680,460  roubles ;  1830—49,  13,313,410  roubles; 
1849—69,  13,313,410  roubles.    Trade  ot  Kiakhta  and  the  Amur  district  in  1872,  10,840,000  loubles. 
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tracts  consist  of  sandy  and  saline  steppes,  some  of  whose  lakes  are  even  brackish. 
South-west  of  Selonginsk,  near  the  south  side  of  the  so-called  "  Goose  Lake,"  stands 
the  chief  temple  of  the  Buriats,  in  which  resides  the  Khamba-lama,  i^-ith  as  many 
as  two  hundred  monks,  under  the  direct  authority  of  a  priest  of  TJrga.  ISlepIiant 
tusks,  huge  shells  from  the  Indian  Ocean  used  as  holy- water  fonts,  tiger  and  leopard 
skins,  bear  evidence  to  the  constant  relations  formerly  maintained  between  the 
Baikal  lamas  and  Buddhists  of  India  through  Til)et. 

Xext  to  Kiakhta  the  chief  to>vn  in  Transbaikalia  is  Verkhnye-Udimky  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Uda  and  Sclenga,  naWgable  for  steamers  to  this  point.     Its  port 
on  Lake  Baikal  is  the  village  of  Posoinkof/ey  whose  houses  cluster  round  a -wealthy 
monastory  west  of  the  river  mouths.     None  of  the  villages  on  the  shores  of  Liake 
Baikal  have  yet  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town.     LhtvenichnayUy  on  the  gulf  at 
the  Angara  outlet,  is  a  landing  station  for  the  people  of  Irkutsk ;  Kultuky  at  the 
western  extremity  of  i\\Q  lake,  is  a  small  fishing  haven ;  and  Dmh-kachany  at  the 
north  end,  is  anotlior  little  i)ort,  where  the  Tunguses  come  to  pay  their  tribute  in 
peltry.     Tttrkft,  on  the  east  coast  over  against  Olkhon  Island,  is  a  mere  thermal 
station  with  sulplmr  and  iron  springs,  utilised  by  a  few  invalids  from  Irkutsk. 
Barguzin^  \yvi\\:^  on  the  river  of  like  name  and  at  some  distance  from  the  east  coast, 
is  imi)ortant  only  as  tlie  capital  of  a  district.     Tiaika,  in  the  valley  of  the  Irkut,  is 
a  large  straggling  village,  whose  houses  are  scattered  over  a  vast  space  in  the  midst 
of  fields  and  meadows. 

Irkiiink,  capital  of  East  Si1>eria,  and  probably  the  largest  city  in  Asiatic  Bussia 
north  of  Tashkend,  does  not  stand  on  the  river  Irkut,  as  its  name  might  imply. 
No  doubt  a  peltry  factory  was  established  on  the  Angai*a  at  the  junction  of  the 
Irkut  in  1652,  nine  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  former  river.  But  in  1669  the 
trading  station  was  removed  to  the  other  side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ushakovka 
rivulet,  and  here  was  rapidly  developed  a  city  which  now  covers  a  space  of  several 
square  miles.  When  Gmelin  visitwl  it  in  1735  Irkutsk  had  already  a  population 
of  6,500,  composwl,  however,  mainly  of  officials,  soldiers,  traders,  servants,  with 
scarcely  any  wonu»n.  Hence  no  families  could  be  founded,  and  the  population  had 
to  be  constantly  recruited  with  fresh  elements.  The  mortality  has  at  all  times  been 
higher  than  the  birth  rdio,  but  in  winter  the  place  is  crowded  with  thousands  of 
gold-seekers  from  the  surrounding  upland  valleys.* 

The  town,  with  its  broad  straight  streets  lined  by  old  houses,  has  no  remarkable 
monuments.  It  boasts  of  jwssessing  the  oldest  building  in  all  Siberia,  but  this  is 
merely  the  fragment  of  a  fort  on  which  is  legible  the  date  16()1.  On  a  triumphal 
aix*h  erect<xi  in  1S58  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Aigim  is  inscribed  the 
haughty  legend,  "  Road  to  the  Great  Ocean  " — words,  however,  justified  by  conquest. 
A  section  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  founded  here  in  1869,  publishes 
imix)rtant  memoirs ;  but  some  of  its  most  precious  documents  have  perished  in  a 
recent  fire,  which  at  the  same  time  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  town.     Irkutsk  is 

•  Population  of  Irkutsk  in  1838,  16,569;  in  1857,  23,989.  Excess  of  mortality  between  1830 — 67, 
1,425.  Immigration  samo  period,  8,846.  Population  in  1876,  32,6 14,  of  whom  12,870  were  officialfl,  loldiers, 
prientSi  monks,  convicts,  and  servants. 
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an  industrial  centre,  and  the  nomber  of  its  factories,  amongst  vhich  distilleries,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  empire,  hold  a  prominent  position,  has  been  rapidly  augmented. 
A  porcelain  and  faience  manufactory,  s-pplied  with  clays  of  excellent  quality,  has 
been  established  in  the  district,  and  its  products  are  exported  to  Transbaikalia. 
Various  smaller  industries,  started  by  Polish  exiles,  have  largely  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  Irkutsk  and  East  Siberia.  But  the  city  is  distinguished  especially  as 
an  intellccttuil  centre  above  all  other  Siberian  towns.     Its  inhabitants  study  much. 


Rg,  188.— PopuLiTiox*  o 
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discuss  the  current  events  and  ideas,  and  at  times  betray  sjinptoms  of  opposition 
irith  which  the  Government  will  have  to  reckon.  Here  is  published  the  only 
independent  periodical  in  Siberio. 

So  thinly  peopled  is  the  country  that  for  900  nules  below  Irkutsk  there  are  no 
towns  on  the  Angara,  although  the  ^nllage  of  Balagansk  is  dignified  with  the 
name.  The  only  town  in  the  whole  basin  at  a  distance  from  the  main  stream  is 
Kijne-  Udiiisk,  on  the  Uda  and  on  the  great  route  to  Moscow,  in  the  centre  of  a 
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gold- washing  and  iron-mining  region,  of  which  it  is  the  entrepot.  More  than  half 
of  the  province  is  still  altogether  uninhabited,  and  elsewhere  the  various  ethnical 
groups  x)f  Russians,  Buriats,  Tunguses,  Tatars,  and  Karagasses  are  scattered  in 
isolated  communities  over  the  land.  Goitre  is  a  very  prevalent  affection  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Irkutsk  government,  especially  those  watered  by  the  Lena.  Compared 
with  the  whole  population,  the  sufferers  represent  scarcely  more  than  1  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  in  some  districts  the  proportion  is  as  high  as  one-tenth,  while 
in  certain  villages  it  rises  to  a  third  and  even  one-half  of  the  peasantry.  All  these 
cretins  are  of  Russian  descent,  the  non-Slav  native  elements  never  being  attacked. 
The  cause  of  this  immunity  must  be  attributed,  not  to  any  ethnical  privilege,  but  to 
the  care  taken  by  the  Buriats  and  Tunguses  to  avoid  the  districts  where  the 
malady  is  endemic.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Irkutsk  a  magnificent  valley, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  sheltered  from  cold  winds  in  the  whole  province, 
the  Russians  were  surprised  to  find  completely  deserted,  and  hastened  to  settle  in  it. 
Ilence  all  the  villages  here  bear  Russian  names,  and  form,  so  to  say,  a  sort  of 
linguistic  as  well  as  a  pathological  enclave  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  popula- 
tions.    Here  goitre  is  very  common. 


v.— BASIN  OF  THE  LENA— SHORES  OF  THE  ARCTIC  OCEAJf. 

East  of  the  Yenisei  several  important  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  uplands  limited 
northwards  by  the  basin  of  the  Nijnyaya  Tunguska,  and  flow  thence  in  a  winding 
course  through  the  tundra  solitudes  to  large  estuaries  on  the  Frozen  Ocean.  These 
streams,  and  the  lakes  traversed  by  them,  are  as  yet  known  only  in  their  main 
features,  although  they  have  been  visited  for  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  by 
hunters  and  the  officials  to  whom  Ostiaks,  Samoyedes,  Tunguses,  and  Yakuts  are 
obliged  to  pay  their  tribute  of  peltries.  The  few  natives  of  the  country  are 
designated  mainly  by  the  names  of  these  rivers,  whose  frozen  surfaces  are  used  by 
them  as  highways  during  the  winter  season.  Hence  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
Pyasina  or  Pyasida,  Taimira,  Balakhna,  Anabara,  Khatanga,  and  its  tributary,  the 
Boganida,  in  early  Siberian  records.  But  although  many  of  these  rivers  are  over 
600  miles  long,  their  economic  value  may  be  regarded  as  of  no  account.  The 
official  returns  give  less  than  500  inhabitants  to  the  vast  basins  of  the  Pyasina  and 
Khatanga,  belonging  to  the  Yenisei  government,  and  the  Russian  **  villages  " 
figuring  on  the  maps  are  merely  clusters  of  two  or  three  zimoviyCy  or  winter  cabins, 
with  an  average  of  from  five  to  ten  occupants  each.  Ivhatangskoye,  on  the 
Khatanga,  capital  of  all  this  region,  consisted  in  1865  of  a  chapel  and  five  cabins, 
inhabited  by  nine  persons.  Should  navigation  ever  be  developed  on  the  Arctic  sea- 
board, some  new  centres  of  population  will  certainly  spring  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khatanga,  wliose  fiord,  180  miles  long,  offers  an  excellent  haven,  in  which  the  first 
explorers  of  the  polar  seas  found  refuge.  A  comparison  of  the  earlier  charts  with 
that  drawTi  up  by  Bove,  of  the  Xordenskjold  expedition,  shows  how  little  was  known 
of  the  Taimir  region,  notwithstanding  Middendorff's  survey  and  the  voyages  of  the 
peltrj"  traders.     The  different  charts  show  discrepancies  of  several  degrees. 
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The  Olenyok,  whose  lower  course  flows  tat  over  5°  of  latitude  parallel  with  the 
Lena,  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Siberia  next  to  the  Ob,  Yenisei,  Lena,  and 
Amur.  With  its  windings  it  is  no  less  than  1,200  miles  long,  and  empties  into  tiie 
sea  through  a  mouth  6  miles  wide,  and  from  20  to  24  feet  deep,  offering  a  good 


Fig.  199. — CowT  or  the  Taihix  PsMneoLA. 


harbour  immediately  west  of  the  low-lying  peninsula  formed  by  the  alluvia  of  the 
Ijona.  Explored  throughout  most  of  its  course  by  Czekanowski  and  Miiller  in 
1874,  this  river  is  not  merely  a  waterway  traversing  the  tundra,  and  fringed  hero 
and  there  by  dwarf  shrubs.     For  it  rises  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  region,  and  it 
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carries  seawards  numbers  of  trees,  which  arc  stranded  on  the  shores  of  the  large 
ialunds  and  mainland.  Besides  timber  the  Olonyok  volley  also  abounds  in  mineral 
wealth,  as  well  as  naphtha  springs  and  fishes  in  great  variety.  The  camping  grounda 
of  fishers  and  hunters  are  more  numerous  on  its  bunks  than  on  the  western  rivers 
flowing  through  the  frozen  peninsula  of  Taimir.  There  is  even  a  true  rillage,  that 
of  Bolkalak,  or  Ust-Olenskoj'e,  on  its  estuary.  Here  were  found,  in  1863,  sixty- 
two  half-castes  descended  from  Yakut  women  and  Russian  exiles,  who  had 
completely  forgotten  their  Slav  mother  tongue.  On  the  right  bank,  over  against 
Bolkalak,  Anjou  found,  in  1822,  the  traces  of  the  encampment  where  the  members 
of  the  Pronchishchov  expedition  pafised  the  winter  of  1737,  and  the  graves  where 
most   of  them   were  buried.      The  observations  made  by   MuUer   on   terrestrial 


Fig.  200.— Old  Lake 

AoHirdkit  lo  Kroiwlkii 


magnetism  dun ng  his  01en\  ok  expedition  hn\e  shown  that  the  pole  of  magnetic 
intensity  lies  dppioMmattlj  between  the  64th  and  Cjth  parallels  and  about  114*^ 
east  longitude  bcttt  een  the  Ulcn^ « k  and  "\  ilfii 


TiiK  Lena  and  its  Inhabitants, 

The  Lena,  rival  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei  in  volume,  and  the  most  copious  river  in 
East  Siberia,  I)elongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Arctic  Ocoin.  It  does  not  rise, 
like  the  Irtisb,  Yenisei,  and  Selenga,  south  of  the  ninges  bonlering  the  Mongolian 
plateau ;  hence  it  has  no  deep  <letile9  to  pass  through  in  order  to  reach  the  Siberian 
plains.  Its  basin  is  ctmnectcd  with  that  of  the  Angara  by  a  depression  which 
seems  to  have  been  formerly  traversed  by  a  large  river.  But  at  present  its  first 
head-streams  rise  at  a  relatively  slight  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  highest  crests  of 
the  Baikal  coast  range  whence  they  flow  having  an  altitude  of  no  more  than  from 
3,000  to  4,000  feet.  Nevertheless  the  banks  of  the  Ujiper  Lena  are  very  picturesque. 
Its  narrow  stream  here   flows  at  first  between  schist  formations,   succeeded   at 
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Kachuga  by  red  sandstones,  belonging  probably  to  the  Permian  system.  The 
steep  rocks  rise  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  current,  terminating  in  jagged  and 
crenellated  crests.  These  cliffs  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  the  advanced  spurs  of  a 
lofty  range,  but  when  ascended  they  are  found  to  form  merely  the  edge  of  an 
almost  level  plateau.  While  those  on  the  left  bank  are  almost  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  recesses  and  terraces  of  those  on  the  opposite  side  are  overgrown  with  leafy 
trees  and  conifers.  Between  these  steep  and  rocky  walls  the  stream  flows  rapidly, 
but  is  everywhere  navigable  below  the  village  of  Kachuga,  some  96  miles  from  its 
source.  Xorth  of  the  sandstone  formations  begins  the  so-called  "  Cheek  Defile," 
where  the  swift  current  of  the  Lena  is  commanded  by  chalk  cliffs  100  feet  high, 
and  pierced  with  grottoes.  Here  the  river  is  no  less  than  70  feet  deep,  but  naW- 
gation  is  endangered  by  its  abrupt  windings,  reefs,  and  rapid  flow.  One  of  the 
rocks  in  this  defile  is  the  chief  divinity  of  the  surrounding  Buriats. 

Farther  down  the  volume  of  the  Lena  is  doubled,  and  its  width  increased  to 
1,400  feet  by  its  junction  with  the  Vitim.  Of  the  two  rivers  the  latter  is,  in  fact, 
the  larger,  both  in  length  and  volume,  flowing  as  it  does  from  a  region  more 
exi)osed  to  the  moist  monsoons  of  the  Pacific*  But  its  course  being  more  irregular 
and  less  suited  for  navigation,  the  Lena  was  naturally  regarded  by  the  riverain 
population  as  the  main  branch.  The  Vitim  rises  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  in  the  hilly 
plateau  stretching  from  this  lake  to  the  Yablonoi  highlands,  and  crossed  by  parallel 
ridges  running  north-east  and  south-west.  The  river  and  its  numerous  head- 
streams  flow  at  first  in  the  depressions  of  the  plateau,  and  then  unite  in  a  common 
stream  through  fissures  opened  transversely  between  the  intervening  ridges.  Even 
where  the  Vitim  has  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  large  river  the  main  valley  and  those 
of  its  affluents  alternately  follow  the  nonnal  direction  of  the  plateau  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  while  the  side  valleys  run  south-east  and  north-west.  Owing  to 
its  sharp  windings  and  swift  current,  the  Vitim  remains  unnavigjible  till  it  has 
passed  the  falls  by  which  its  course  is  interrupted,  about  340  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Lena.  The  depressions  which  it  traverses  were  formerly  filled  by 
temicecl  lakes,  most  of  which  have  been  successively  replaced  by  alluvial  plains. 
Some,  however,  still  remain,  notably  the  great  Lake  Oron,  connected  with  the  Vitim 
bv  a  short  emissarv.  West  of  the  main  stream  travellers  have  had  to  cross 
extensive  lava  beds  stretching  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  one  of  which  is 
no  less  than  70  miles  long. 

Below  the  peninsula  formed  by  their  confluence  the  united  streams  flow  between 
low  banks,  here  and  there  still  interrupted  by  sandstone  and  chalk  cliffs,  rising  in 
some  places  IGO  feet  and  upwards,  and  reflecting  their  hanging  branches  in  the 
stream.  The  most  romantic  scenery  in  this  section  is  noted  for  the  so-called 
"  Colonnades  of  the  Lena,"  resembling  ruined  castles,  whose  ramparts  and  towers 
stretch  for  several  miles  along  the  right  bank.     Here  the  Lena  is  swollen  by  the 

■ 

*  Length  of  the  Lena  from  source  to  Ihe  Vitim  junction  870  miles. 

Vitim 1,280    „ 

.,  I^na- Vitim  to  the  Arctic  Ocean    .        .        .  3,280    „ 

Area  of  drainas^ 1.000,000  square  miles. 
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copious  Olokma  affluent,  whose  rapid  current  is  felt  18  miles  below  the  confluence. 
Farther  down  it  is  fed  by  still  lorger  tributaries — the  Aldan  on  its  right,  and  the 
VilQi  on  its  left  bunk,  inarkin<r  the  limits  of  its  middle  course.  Henceforth  ceasing 
to  wind  eastwards  round  the  plateaux  of  Central  Siberia,  it  pursues  its  normal  north- 
westerly course  lo  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  an  island-studded  channel,  with  a  mean  width 
of  from  4  to  5  miles,  and  lu  some  places  expanding  lo  brood  inland  seas.  At  the 
Aldun  junction  it  is  over  12  miles  wide  from  bank  to  bank.  The  valley  of  the 
Viiai  may,  in  a  general  woy,  be  regarded  as  forming  an  easterly  continuation  of  that 
of  the  Nijnyaya  Tunguska,  and  as  extended  towards  the  Pacific  by  the  basin  of 
the  Aldun.  The  course  of  the  Lena  is  consequently  here  crossed  by  a  transverse 
depression,  which  at  all  times  afforded  an  important  highway  of  local  migration 

Fig  201.— Lfna  Delta. 

AoDTiliDs  t.>  Nordsnfldsld.  Aecmdinit  to  Wnuipll  mnd  Anjod. 


and  commercial  intercourse,  and  which  now  presents  certain  advantages  to  the 
Itussiuns,  the  valley  of  the  Aldan  offering  the  shortest  route  from  the  Lena  basin 
to  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Under  a  milder  climate  such  a  gcograjihical  position  must 
have  given  rise  to  a  first-class  pt)litical  or  trading  capital. 

After  tho  Aldan  and  VilQi  the  great  river  of  East  Siberia  has  acquired  its  full 
bulk,  being  henceforth  joined  only  by  insignificant  affluents.  The  forest  vegetation 
along  its  hunks  also  becomes  gradually  stunted  and  impoi-erislied  in  s])ecie8  until 
they  are  at  last  succeeded  by  the  lichens  and  mosses  of  the  tundra.  The  islands 
grow  nothing  but  scrub,  though  the  Titari,  or  "Larch  Island,"  tlie  last  of  them, 
contains,  besides  the  larch  whence  it  is  named,  a  little  park  of  firs,  birches,  and 
poplars.  Jtelow  this  plot  of  verdure  begins  the  vast  delta  of  the  Lena,  comprising 
an  ai-ea  of  about  8,800  square  miles.      But  all  this  waters'  region  is  not  formed 
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entirely  by  alluvial  deposits.  In  the  north-west  the  Khangalat  district,  limited  on 
one  side  by  the  west  flank  of  the  delta,  on  the  other  by  a  branch  of  the  river,  is  an 
uneven  tract  strewn  with  lakes  and  hills.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  ancient  marine  is^nd, 
or  group  of  islands,  which  have  been  gradually  connected  with  the  mainland  partly 
by  the  allu\'ia  of  the  river,  partly  also  by  the  upheaval  of  the  land.  Hence  the 
sedimentary  matter  brought  down  by  the  stream  no  longer  finds  a  free  passage  to 
the  sea  in  the  direction  of  the  north-west,  the  rocky  escarpments  of  the  Siberian 
coast  and  the  Khangalat  uplands  here  forming  a  natural  limit  to  the  delta. 
Consequently  the  chief  branches  of  the  Lena,  with  their  alluvia,  have  been  deflected 
eastwards,  and  it  is  here  that  the  outlines  of  the  islands,  the  winding  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  fluvial  channels,  are  most  frequently  modified.  Off  the  estuary  the 
water  is  but  slightly  brackish,  but  very  dangerous  to  na\ngation,  averaging  no  more 
than  from  30  to  45  feet  deep.  The  form  of  the  delta  is  being  changed  from  year 
to  year  by  the  alluvial  deposits,  'drift-wood,  stonns,  and  especially  by  the  floating 
ice,  which  at  the  break-up  sweeps  whole  islands  bodily  seawards.  The  charts  pre- 
pared at  various  periods  from  more  or  less  hasty  coast  surveys  offer  discrepancies 
far  too  serious  to  be  regarded  as  the  personal  errors  of  the  cartographers.  But 
since  the  Russians  have  been  acquainted  with  the  delta  the  chief  channel  of  naviga- 
tion is  that  which  flows  round  the  eastern  headland  of  the  continent,  opening 
towards  the  south-east  on  the  south  side  of  a  triangular  peninsula.  Under  pressure 
of  the  in-shorc  current  setting  west  and  east  in  continuation  of  the  warm  current 
from  the  Atlantic,  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  alluvia  of  the  Lena 
has  been  deflected  eastwards,  thus  diverting  the  fluvial  waters  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board. North  of  the  delta  the  Tumaskiy  branch,  though  much  obstructed  with  sand- 
banks, has  maintained  its  channel  near  a  landmark  set  up  by  Laptyev  on  its  banks  in 
1739.  The  channel  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  delta  region  is  recognised  by 
mariners  by  the  Ice  Cape,  a  headland  so  named  from  the  snow  and  floes  which 
here  persist  throughout  the  year  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  unexposed  to  the  solar 

ravs. 

* 

The  vast  basin  of  the  Lena  has  only  been  brought  into  water  communication 
with  Europe  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  occupation  by  the  Russians.  In 
1878  the  steamer  Lenay  commanded  by  the  Norwegian  Johannsen,  penetrated  the  river 
and  ascended  as  far  as  Yakutsk.  The  way  has  now  been  opened,  and  it  is  hoped  may 
be  occasionally  used,  notwithstanding  the  serious  obstacles  opposed  to  the  naviga- 
tion by  the  floating  ice  round  the  Taimir  peninsula,  and  even  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Lena  mouths.  In  the  delta  branches  the  thaw  does  not  set  in  till  the  end  of  June, 
or  even  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  floes  massed  together  and  driven  inland  by 
the  polar  li^-inds  are  said  to  completely  block  the  entrance  sometimes  throughout 
the  whole  summer.  Hence  no  regular  navigation  can  be  established  between  the 
Lena  and  "West  Europe  until  the  circumpolar  observatories  proposed  by  Wey- 
precht  have  been  establifihed,  and  the  general  movement  of  the  ice  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  duly  signalled  to  the  western  ports.  The  Lena  is  far  less  accessible  to 
shipping  than  the  Ob  or  Yenisei ;  but  although  it  can  never  have  the  same 
importance   for  international  trade,  it  none  the  less  offers  certain  facilities  for 
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effecting  cxchungos  with  the  interior,  whoro  its  bnsin  offers  a  navigable  waterway 
of  altogether  not  less  than  0,000  miles.* 

The  natural  resources  of  this  basin,  whose  entire  population  scarcely  oxcoods 
300,000,  rival  tlioso  of  "West  Siberia.  The  river  itself  abounds  in  fi-sh  no  less 
than  the  Ob,  wliile  its  forests  are  more  extensive.  It  is  also  ekirted  by  fertile 
plains  and  plateaux  affording  excellent  pasture.  The  auriferous  sands  of  the 
Vitim  Mid  Oloknia  are  the  richest  in  all  Asia ;  argentiferous  lead,  copiier,  and 
iron  ores  arc  inet  in  various  places,  although  no  systematic  suncy  bus  yet  been 
made  of  these  treasures.  Salt  in  superabundance  is  yielded  by  many  lakes,  saline 
springs,  and  whole  mountains  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Sulphur  springs  rise  along 
the  river  banks,  and  are  lost  in  the  stream.  Lastly,  coal  be<ls  belonging  to  the 
same  fonnation  as  those  of  the  Nijnyaya  Tunguska  basin  crop  ont  along  the 
banks  of  the  Vilui,  and  skirt  the  Lena  almost  uninterruptedly  for  over  900  miles 
below  the  "  (Colonnades,"  Some  of  these  coal-fields,  kindled  by  the  forest  fires, 
have  been  burning  for  years,  and  the  smoke  rising  from  the  eminences  have 
given  occasion  to  the  local  traditions  regarding  the  existence  of  volcanoes  in  North 
Siberia, 

The  Yana,  Koijma,  axd  Ixdigirka  Rivers — The  Arctic  Isl.a.sds — 
New  SiiiKKiA. 

The  Khuraillakh  Hills,  raising  their  snowy,  or  at  least  snow- streaked,  crests  here 
and  there  to  a  height  of  l.'iOO  feet,  sejiarato  the  Lower  Lena  from  the  Ynna. 
which  flows  directly  to  the  north,  and  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  a  vast 
delta  over  00  miles  brmid  ea.'it  and  west.  Tlie  southern  entrcmity  of  the  KharaQ- 
lakh  Hills  is  connected  by  the  Verkbo-Yansk  nmge  eastwanls  with  the  Stano%-oi 
])lateiiu  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Aldan  valley.  The  route  from  Yakut«ik  to 
Nijne-Kolimsk,  on  the  Lower  Koliniu,  ei-osses  tliis  range  by  a  pass  2,1-50  feet  high, 
commanded  by  crests  rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  SyO  to  1,000  feet.  The  roiid 
to  Verkho-Yansk,  on  the  T'ppcr  Yana,  alsi)  follows  a  jkiss  4,G()0  feet  high,  winding 
through  a  defile  GfJO  feet  deep.  The  Iiidigirkii  and  the  Kolima,  which,  like  the 
Yana,  rise  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Yerkho-Yansk  range,  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  this  river  in  tlie  length  and  direction  of  their  coui-se,  the  volume 
of  their  stream,  the  rapids  fomiwl  in  tlicir  up]>er  reaches,  and  tlio  islands  of  their 
deltas.  All  rise  in  the  same  woodeil  highlinids.  and  flow  iiorthwai-dB  through  the 
level  plain  of  the  tundras ;  bnt,  although  navigable,  none  of  them  are  frequented 
except  by  the  fishing  craft  of  the  Yakuts,  Yukaghirs,  and  a  few  Russian  settlers. 

Ullm. 

o  NavigHble  courao  of  the  Ix>na                 2,D20 

Vitim  - 315 

„              ,.          Olobina 600 

„                „           Aldun 900 

„               „           Amga 300 

„               „            Maya 300 

„                „            VilOi 728 

Totol 0,oaS  UilM. 
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The  most  abundant  in  animal  life  is  the   Koliraa,  whtcli,  Ukc  the  two  Anyfii 
joining  ita  east  bank  in  a  common  delta,  teems  with  fisbcs  of  various  kinds. 

A  few  of  the  islands  off  the  neighbouring  coast  have  been  known  from  time 
immemorial  to  the  natives,  and  by  them  pointed  out  to  the  early  Russian  explorers. 
Such  arc  the  "  Bear  Islands, "  north  of  the  Eolinm  estuary,  occupied  during  the 
last  century-  by  numerous  winter  fishing  huts.  The  so-called  "  Four  Pillars,"  one 
of  this  group,  funns  a  eonspieuous  landmark  with  its  four  detached  basalt  columns, 
almost  as  regular  as  if  thoy  had  been  carved  by  the  band  of  man.  The  sailors  of 
the  XordenskjiJld  exjiedition  took  them  for  lighthouses  erected  by  the  Russian 
Government  for  the  guidance  of  explorers  in  the  polar  waters.  Another  of  the 
Bear  Islands  abounds  in  the  remains  of  mammoths  to  such  an  extent  that  when 
seen  from  the  southern  mainland  it  seemed  coinpose<l  entirely  of  the  tusks  of  theao 


Fig.  202.— ABfi 


pachydermata.  Some  of  the  larger  polar  islands  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
the  last  centurv',  or  even  more  recently,  would  also  seem  to  have  been  visited  by 
the  natives.  Thus  the  so-called  "  Near "  or  "  First "  Island  of  the  Lyakhov 
Archipelago  (Xew  Siberia^  cannot  have  been  completely  unknown,  as  the  magni-^ 
ficent  basalt  columns  forming  the  Eiselyak  headland  and  Mount  Eeptagai,  several 
hundred  yards  high,  are  only  45  miles  from  Cape  Svyatoi,  and  are  consequently,  in 
clear  weather,  always  i4sible  to  the  piercing  gaze  of  the  Tunguses  and  Yukaghirs. 
The  wild  reindeer,  as  well  as  the  white  bear  and  other  animals,  including  even  the 
smaller  rodents,  ^isit  it  across  the  ice  from  the  mainland,  and  the  hunters  had  only 
to  follow  in  their  wake  to  discover  "  Sear  Island."  From  this  point  to  "  Second 
Island"  the  passage  is  also  very  easy ;  but  the  "Third,"  or  Kotyelniy  Osfrov, 
besides  several  others  IjTug  farther  west,  must  have  remained  long  unknown, 
although  in  one  of  them  a  Russian  grave  was  discovered  in  1811.     Hedeuslrom 
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here  found  a  Yulcagbir  sleigh  and  a  stone  knife,  pointing  to  a  remote  period,  for 
the  Yukaghirs  have  long  lucd  iron  knives,  which  they  procure  from  the  Russians. 
Eotj-eluiy  Odtrov  is  u  very  lurgo  island,  with  iin  urea  cstiiuutcd  by  Anjou  at  8,000, 
and  by  Ilodeiistrom  ut  no  less  than  24,000  square  milt's.  It  is  generally  connected 
by  a  barrier  of  roefs  and  extensive  sand-banks  with  the  island  of  Fuddeyev 
(ThaddasusJ,  IjTng  farther  east,  with  an  intervening  channel  5C0  feet  wide,  throug;h 

Fig.  20S.— BouTU  or  Akjou  *iia  Woasosll. 
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which  the  tides  rush  fo  and  fro  with  great  velocity.     During  stormy  weather  the 
i»niiecting  sand -bank  is  washed  by  the  waves. 

The  most  reoeiifly  distwivei-ed,  or  mfher  rodiseovorcd,  hnid  in  these  waters  is 
the  island  known  as  Now  Hil>eria,  a  name  freqiiently  upplietl  to  the  whole  group 
of  islands  on  the  north  cfmst  between  the  mouths  of  the  IjCiia  and  Indigirka.  It 
was  first  sifjlited  by  (lie  trader  Sirovatsky  in  180(>,  and  was  carefully  explored 
in  lS09-l(t  by  H<'di'nstrmn,  Sannikov,  and  Kojevin.  Tt  was  again  visited  in 
1820 — -i  durinjj  the  Wraiigell  expedition,  and  sini'O  then  hunters  have  never 
ceased  to  pass  the  winter  there  in  the  huts  built  for  the  purpose  by  Sannikov. 
Like  the  neighb(»uring  islands,  Xcw  Silwria  is  tolerably  rich  in  animal  species, 
thanks  to  the  bridge  of  ico  by  which  it  is  yearly  connected  with  the  mainland. 
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Its  fauna   oompriBcs    the  white  bear,  reindeer,  Arctic  fox,   glutton,  some  small 


rodents,  and  numerous  epocies  of  birds.     Here  tbe  hunters  also  find  the  remains  of 
extinct  animals,  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  ivor^,  buffalo  horns,  horse  hoofs,  and 
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Hedenstrom  picked  up  an  axe  made  of  a  mammoth's  tusk.  The  beach  is  strewn 
with  the  stems  of  the  larch  and  poplar  stranded  by  the  waves,  but  the  great 
curiosity  of  the  island  is  a  row  of  hills  fringing  the  south  coast  for  a  distance  of 
over  3  miles,  whose  sandstone  and  gravel  formations  contain  considerable  masses 
of  carbonised  timber,  referred  by  some  to  the  Jurassic  epoch,  but  regarded  by  others 
merely  as  drif t-Wood  of  recent  date.  Although  these  "  Wood  Hills  "  are  only  from 
100  to  200  feet  above  sea-level,  the  mirage  sometimes  renders  them  visible  from  the 
Siberian  coast,  168  miles  off. 

During  his  nimierous  exploring  expeditions  east  of  New  Siberia,  Wrangell  had 
his  mind  steadily  fixed  on  a  northern  land  of  which  the  natives  had  spoken,  and 
towards  which  he  saw  the  birds  of  passage  directing  their  flight.  A  chart  also, 
preserved  amongst  the  foreign  archives  of  Moscow,  figured  an  island  in  these 
northern  latitudes.  During  his  three  trips  across  the  Siberian  ice  he  was  arrested 
by  a  poihiia,  or  "  clearing,*'  such  as  all  other  Arctic  navigators  have  found,  and 
which  have  caused  the  name  of  Polynia  to  be  given  to  the  open  sea  met  by  Hayes 
in  the  American  polar  seas  north  of  Smith  Sound.  The  ice  at  the  edge  of  the 
polinia  was  too  weak  to  carry  sleighs  farther  north,  and  the  sea  was  distinctly  felt 
surging  in  long  billows  underneath.  Wrangell's  explorations  only  ended  in  a 
negative  result,  or  in  the  conclusion  that  the  sought-for  land  could  have  no  exist- 
ence. Nevertheless  it  has  been  found  in  the  very  place  where  its  outlines  had 
been  drawn  by  Wrangell  on  the  reports  of  the  natives.  The  large  island,  which 
has  been  named  "  Wrangell  Land  '*  in  posthumous  honour  of  the  illustrious 
navigator,  rises  high  above  the  water  to  the  north  of  the  Chukchi  country,  near  the 
northern  entrance  to  Bering  Strait.  Discovered  for  the  first  time  by  Kellett  in 
1849,  and  sighted  by  the  whale  fisher  Long  in  1867,  this  land  is  still  onlj"  faintly 
traced  on  the  charts.  How  far  it  may  stretch  northwards  is  still  undetermined, 
nor  is  it  known  whether  it  forms  part  of  the  land  again  seen  by  Kellett  in 
1867.  Mount  Long,  at  its  southernmost  extremity,  has  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet, 
and  its  regular  conic  form  has  caused  it  to  be  classed  with  the  extinct  volcanoes. 
Nordenskjold  and  Palander  were  prevented  by  the  ice  from  visiting  these  islands. 

The  whole  space  stretching  north  of  New  Siberia  and  Wrangell  Land,  and 
between  Franz-Joseph  Land  and  the  American  polar  archipelagos,  remains  to  be 
explored,  nor  is  it  yet  known  whether  it  is  partly  occupied  by  any  northern  exten- 
sion of  Greenland,  as  Petermann  supposed,  or  whether  these  waters  encircle  islands 
or  archipelagos  alone.  In  any  case  no  erratic  boulders  are  found  on  the  northern 
seaboard  of  Siberia,  from  which  Nordenskjold  concludes  that  there  are  no  exten- 
sive lands  in  the  Siberian  polar  seas,  or  rather  that  the  icebergs  carry  scarcely  any 
rocky  detritus  with  them,  as  indeed  has  hitherto  been  admitted  by  most  geographef  s. 
North-west  of  the  Taimir  peninsula  the  Norwegian  navigator  Johannsen  discovered, 
in  1878,  an  island  to  which  he  gave  the  fully  justified  name  of  Ensomhedcn,  or  "  Lone 
Land."  This  dreary  ice-bound  land  has  an  area  of  about  80  square  miles,  terminatiiig 
westwards  with  high  cliffs,  above  which  rises  a  peak  510  feet  high.  The  sands  of 
the  low-lying  east  shore  are  strewn  with  drift-wood  stranded  here  by  the  current. 
This  island  was  probably  sighted  by  Laptyev  in  1741. 
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Inhabitants — ^The  Yakuts,  Yukaghirs,  and  Chuvantzes. 

The  Buriats  are  very  numerous  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Lena  basin.  Of 
all  the  natives  of  Siberia  they  have  best  preserved  the  forms  of  the  old  commune, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  amongst  whom  the  influence  of 
the  mir  is  far  less  felt  in  private  life.  The  poorest  Buriat  claims  the  right  of  bed 
and  board  with  the  rich,  and  when  an  animal  goes  to  the  shambles  all  share  alike 
in  the  feast,  only  the  owner  helps  himself  last.  Even  the  iron  ornaments  worn 
by  the  damsels  in  their  hair  are  taken  without  ceremony  from  the  communal  smith, 
who  sells  his  wares  only  to  strangers.  The  com  harvest  is  made  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  and  all  help  themselves  freely  from  the  common  granary.  Every  five  or  six 
years  the  Buriats  of  the  district  join  in  a  common  hunting  party.  Chiefs  for  the 
occasion  are  chosen,  and  they  form  groups  of  twenty  or  so  to  beat  the  forest ;  but 
the  produce  is  shared  equally  amongst  all  the  members  of  the  aba. 

But  the  dominant  race  in  the  Lena  basin  are  the  Yakuts,  whose  territory,  at 
least  twice  the  size  of  France,  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  Middle  Lena  basin, 
the  banks  of  this  river  along  its  northern  course,  and  the  Arctic  seaboard  between 
the  Khatanga  Fiord  and  the  Lena  delta.  They  also  dwell  farther  east  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yana,  Indigirka,  and  Eolima,  and  are  found  here  and  there  in  isolated 
groups  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  domain  proper.  Thus  a  few  Yakut  families 
reside  as  far  west  as  the  Yenisei  below  Turukhansk,  and  their  camping  grounds 
are  met  in  the  south-east,  even  in  the  Amur  basin.  Still  these  northern  regions  of 
Siberia  are  not  their  primeval  home.  They  occupied  the  country  about  Lake 
Baikal  when  tha  pressure  of  the  Buriats  compelled  them  to  migrate  northwards, 
and  adapt  tholnselves  to  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  climate.  Many  Tatar  names  in 
the  Baikal  district  still  recall  their  presence  there.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv  thev  had  to  confront  other  enemies,  and  the  Russian  adven- 
turers  soon  forced  them  to  continue  their  northern  movement  towards  the  Frozen 
Ocean.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  made  their  appearance  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Taimir  peninsula,  and  during  the  present  century  they  have 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Kolima.  During  these  migrations,  which  were 
spread  over  several  hundred  years,  the  Yakuts  had  not  only  to  acclimatize  them- 
selves, but  even  to  modify  their  social  habits.  Formerly  a  race  of  pastors  and 
horsemen,  like  their  Kirghiz  kinsmen,  they  have  also  had  to  become  fishers,  hunters, 
and  reindeer  keepers.  A  few  words  in  their  language  serve  to  illustrate  the 
difference  that  exists  between  their  old  and  modem  usages. 

However,  the  present  Yakuts  are  not  a  pure  race,  and  since  their  first  migra- 
tions from  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal  they  have  become  largely  intermingled  with 
the  other  peoples  whom  they  met  in  their  new  homes.  They  have  crossed  espe- 
cially with  the  Tunguses,  who  in  many  places  frequent  the  same  hunting  grounds, 
and  with  whom  they  have  constant  trading  relations.  Custom,  and  even  religious 
proscription,  oblige  them  to  choose  their  wives  outidde  the  family,  and  in  certain 
cas(\s  even  outside  the  clan.  These  exogamous  habits  have  thus  changed  many 
Yakut  families  to  genuine  Mongolians,  while  in  the  Aldan  highlands  south-east  of 
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Yakutsk  they  have  become  Tungnses  in  features  and  aspect.  Elsewhere  they  have 
been  Russified,  though  the  reverse  process  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  the 
Russians  who  marry  Yakut  wives  gradually  becoming  assimilated  to  that  race.  In 
many  camping  grounds  himters  are  met  of  Slav  origin,  but  of  Yakut  appearance 
and  habits.     In  this  case  the  Tatar  prevails  over  the  Russian  culture. 

According  to  Middendorff  the  full-blood  Yakut  has  an  oval  face,  with  straight 
nose,  slightly  prominent  cheek  bones,  on  the  whole  resembling  a  Kirghiz  much 
more  than  a  Mongolian.  In  height,  he  holds  a  middle  position  between  the  Russian 
and  Tungus,*  and  his  costume  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  his  northern  neighbours, 
except  for  a  kind  of  high  head-dress  like  the  kalpak  of  the  Kirghiz  and  Khivans. 
This  shaggy  covering  is  evidently  modelled  on  that  worn  by  his  ancestors  before 
separating  from  their  southern  kinsmen. 

The  Yakut  language,  which  has  been  studied  by  Bohtlingk,  Vamb^ry,  and 
others,  also  bears  evidence  to  the  relationship  of  this  nation  with  the  different 
peoples  of  Tiirki  or  Tatar  stock.  The  Frisian  of  North  Hanover  and  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Saxon  would  have  greater  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other  than  would 
the  Yakut  of  the  Lena  and  the  Osmanli  of  Anatolia  or  Constantinople.  Doubtless 
the  Tatars  and  Yakuts  might  have  some  trouble  in  holding  converse  together,  but 
a  slight  knowledge  of  the  respective  grammars  would  make  intercourse  easy  enough. 
The  Yakut  geographical  terminology  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  Turkestan 
people,  but  the  family  relationship  is  immistakable,  and  in  many  cases  the  nomen- 
clature is  much  alike  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Lena  delta.  Yakutish  is  extremely 
rich  in  terms  denoting  the  various  forms  of  mountains,  forests,  watercourses,  and 
all  the  features  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  great  number  of  almost  sjTionymous 
expressions  is  even  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  the  Russian  finds  in  learning 
this  language.  Nevertheless  many  Russians  and  Tunguses  employ  Yakutish  more 
commonly  than  their  mother  tongue,  and  even  in  Yakutsk,  capital  of  the  Russian 
rule  in  the  Lena  basin,  the  native  speech  was  twenty  years  ago  the  language  of 
conversation  in  the  salons  of  many  Russian  officials.  It  has*  no  doubt  adopted 
many  Slav  terms  connected  with  the  bureaucracy  and  modem  technical  arts,  but 
Russian  has  borrowed  even  more  freely  from  Yakutish.  Thus  in  speech  as  well  as 
in  other  respects  the  Yakuts  have  prevailed  over  the  Slavs,  and  cases  are  mentioned 
even  of  the  families  of  Russian  priests  who  have  become  Tatarized  in  language  and 
usages,  retaining  nothing  of  their  nationality  except  their  Slav  names  and  religious 
practices. 

The  Yakuts  have  been  called  the  "  Jews  of  Siberia."  They  have  a  genius  for 
trade,  and  the  Tungus,  through  his  improvidence,  has  become  their  prey.  The 
Yakut  is  the  real  owner  of  the  Tungus  reindeers,  and  claims  in  advance  the  martens 
trapped  by  the  Tungus  hunter.  But  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  Yakut  gets  the 
better  not  only  of  the  natives,  but  even  of  the  Cossacks,  and  several  local  proverbs 
throw  ridicule  on  the  absurd  attempts  of  the  Russian  to  drive  a  bargain  with  the 

^  Hean  height  of  the  Rasfians  at  Yakutsk 5*9  inches. 

„  Yakuto  „  67      „ 

„  Tungnses        „  6-4      „ 
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Yakut.  "  Let  him  be  ever  so  knowing,  he  is  cheated  at  List,"  says  Uvarovskiy. 
Full  of  confidence  in  his  genius,  the  Yakut  finds  no  rival  in  the  art  of  trickery 
until  he  meets  the  Chinese  Da  urians  of  Transbaikalia.  The  latter  are  fully  his  equals 
in  caution,  cunning,  knowledge  of  mankind,  feigned  simplicity,  skill  in  touching  the 
secret  springs  of  vanity,  while  surpassing  him  in  temperance,  love  of  order,  and 
thrift.  In  fact,  the  Yakut,  satisfied  with  the  triumph  of  the  moment,  is  heedless 
of  the  future,  repeating  the  local  saying,  "  Eat  well  and  grow  fat ;  you  can  do  no 
better  I  *'  A^Tiile  compelled  to  work  he  will  apply  himself  with  the  same  diligence 
as  the  Jew  or  Chinese,  enduring  hunger  and  toil  with  the  resignation  of  a  Tung^us, 
frightened  by  no  danger,  disheartened  by  no  difficulty.  But  when  the  time  comes 
to  unbend  he  lapses  into  lazy  ways  with  a  sottish  indifEerence,  indulging  especially 
in  reckless  gambling,  and  risking  the  fruits  of  the  year,  and  even  of  his  life,  on  the 
hazard  of  the  die.  Ruined  by  an  unlucky  throw,  he  again  becomes  the  skilful 
hunter  or  shrewd  dealer,  and  resumes  his  wandering  life  of  toil  and  hardship. 

In  spite  of  his  shortcomings,  the  Yakut  is  the  most  progressive  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Siberia,  thanks  mainly  to  his  remarkable  powers  of  assimilation.  He 
adapts  himself  readily  to  the  surrounding  physical  conditions  and  populations. 
During  the  long  Arctic  nights  he  sleeps  away  the  time  like  the  white  bear  buried 
in  the  snows ;  but  as  long  as  the  summer  sun  shines  alx)ve  tlie  horizon  he  toils 
incessantlv.  He  makes  himself  as  comfortable  in  the  Samovede  tent  as  in  the 
Russian  hut  formed  of  logs  piled  one  above  the  other  in  successive  horizontal  rows. 
Sedentarj'  or  nomad  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  he  is  always  ready 
to  turn  to  whatever  work  is  required  of  him.  With  the  Samoyede  or  Tungus  he 
becomes  a  Samoyede  or  Tungus,  while  still  preserving  in  this  evolution  a  natural 
genius  in  virtue  of  which  he  takes  the  foremost  place  amongst  his  new  associates. 
With  the  Russian  he  also  becomes  a  Russian,  and  accommodates  himself  to  bureau- 
cratic routine  and  practices  with  astonishing  facility.  In  the  struggle  for  existence 
this  race  has  not  hitherto  run  any  danger  of  disappearing  before  the  Slav.  In 
many  ^^llages  the  Yakuts  are  the  most  prosperous,  and  o\\Tiers  of  the  best-kept 
houses,  the  young  Russians  gladly  coming  to  them  in  search  of  wives.  Although 
thousands  have  become  Russified,  yet  their  numbers  have  more  than  doubled,  if  not 
increased  fourfold,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  At  that  time  they  are  said 
to  have  numbered  only  50,000,  whereas  all  recent  statistics  estimate  them  at  over 
200,000.  Outside  the  towns  they  have  preserved  their  administrative  independence, 
still  living  under  their  ioyony  or  princes,  who  are  supported  by  **  voluntary  contri- 
butions.** 

Under  the  rude  climate  of  Xorth  Siberia  the  Yakuts  cannot  everywhere  occupy 
themselves  with  agricultural  pursuits,  but  as  stock-breeders  they  have  succeeded  in 
doing  what  the  Russians  have  not  hitherto  attempted.  They  have  contrived  to 
keep  tlieir  cattle  and  horses  alive  in  their  dwellings  beyond  the  Polar  Circle,  and  do 
not  fear  to  go  in  search  of  ftnldor  hmidreds  of  miles  off.  They  have  even  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  a  special  breed  of  "  milch  mares,"  which  yield  as  much  milk 
as  the  cows,  and  may  be  milked  several  times  a  dav.  The  small  breed  of  horses 
they  sell  to  the  gold- washers  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  strength  and  powers  of 
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endurance.  The  Yakuts  are  flesh-eaters,  preferring  horse  to  beef,  but  are  very  sparing 
of  their  animals,  never  killing  them  except  on  state  occasions.  As  craftsmen  they 
are  almost  unrivalled,  and  succeed  well  in  all  trades.  Their  manual  skill  enables 
them  with  the  most  primitive  implements  to  make  all  kinds  of  utensils,  and  even  gold 
and  silver  plated  wares  and  jewellery.  They  smelt  the  iron  ores,  and  with  the 
metal  manufacture  better  instnmients  than  those  of  the  Russian  dealers.  In  Yakutsk 
all  the  artisans,  carpenters,  joiners,  painters,  even  carvers,  are  Yakuts.  They  make 
samovars  and  rifles,  and  can  imitate  anything,  but  with  an  original  faculty.  One  of 
the  curiosities  of  their  industry  is  a  species  of  basket  made  of  osiers,  vrith  all  the 
meshes  filled  in  with  clay,  and  then  dipped  in  cold  water  to  give  it  a  transparent 
coating  of  ice.  For  more  than  half  the  year  this  basket  has  thus  the  appearance  of 
a  crystal  vase. 

Most  of  the  Yakuts,  baptized  at  least  in  form,  have  Russian,  Polish,  or  German 
names,  though  so  disguised  as  to  be  unrecognisable.  The  formerly  prevalent 
female  infanticide  has  disappeared,  though  the  old  shamanistic  rites  have  not  yet 
been  quite  abandoned.  The  Yakuts  still  believe  in  witchcraft,  invoke  the  good  and 
conjure  the  evil  spirits.  Great  changes  have  doubtless  taken  place  in  their  habits 
Bihce  the  time  of  Gmelin's  visit  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  their 
religion  has  remained  substantially  the  same.  The  mountain  passes  are  the  scene 
of  the  most  imposing  ceremonies,  and  here  the  shaman  speaks  most  earnestly  to 
the  air  and  water  gods,  to  the  "  little  ancestral  stream,  the  ancient  of  ages,"  to  the 
"  mountain  grandmother,"  to  the  "  dwarfs  sought  on  the  right  in  the  eight  valleys, 
and  who  are  suddenly  found  on  the  left  in  the  nine  mountains."  Then  he  appeals 
to  the  wicked  genius :  '*  And  thou,  Shandai,  old  as  the  rocks,  do  not  let  us  be  lag- 
gards, strike  not  our  youth,  do  not  wink  at  us,  do  not  turn  thy  looks  against  us, 
and  hold  thy  tongue ! "  Then  the  shaman  throws  spoonfuls  of  melted  butter  in 
the  air  in  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  and  to  appease  the  demons,  and  he  ties  horse- 
hair round  the  trimks  of  the  trees  or  to  stakes  set  up  on  the  clifPs.  To  all  their 
gods  the  Yakuts  have  given  Russian  names,  especially  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  to 
their  demons  those  of  the  Russian  devils,  and  thus  their  pantheon  and  pandemonium 
have  become  enriched.  They  also  speak  of  a  one  God,  imiversal  father  of  all,  but 
he  is  too  high  and  too  far  off  to  be  worshipped  by  them.  He  it  was  who  made  the 
earth,  at  first  small  and  level,  then  the  evil  spirit  came  and  scratched  the  surface, 
tearing  it  up  like  a  dog,  and  thus  were  formed  the  hills  and  valleys.  The  earth 
constantly  growing  in  size,  the  valleys  became  the  beds  of  rivers  and  seas,  and  "  the 
continents  rose  amid  the  waters." 

The  DoIganSj  a  few  hundred  of  whom  dwell  in  the  forests  and  northern  tundras 
between  the  Pyasina  and  Khatanga  Rivers,  are  frequently  classed  with  the  Tunguscs. 
Yet  their  type  and  dialect  show  that  they  are  Yakuts,  like  those  of  the  Lena  basin, 
though  diversely  intermingled  with  Tunguses,  Samoyedes,  and  Russians.  Owing 
to  the  intervening  distance  they  have  long  ceased  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the 
other  Yakuts,  from  whom  small-pox  and  typhus  seem  to  have  formerly  separated 
them. 

With  the  Yakuts  Gmelin  classes  the  Yukaghirs,  whose  tents  are  grouped  in  a 
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for  hamleta  in  the  tundras  watered  by  the  rivers  Yana,  Indtgirka,  and  Kolima ; 
but  Billings  and  Middendorff  affiliate  them  to  the  Timguses,  while  Schiefner 
regards  them  as  conetitutiug  a  distinct  stock  in  the  midat  of  the  Siberian  popula- 
tions. Their  speech  is  radically  different  from  all  other  native  idioms,  but  they  are 
obviously  a  very  mixed  race,  and  even  now  readily  intermingle  with  their  Siberian 


and  Russian  neighbours.  Formerly  numerous  "  as  the  stars  of  a  clear  night,"  they 
are  certainly  disappearing,  and  soon  nothing  will  be  left  of  them  except  their 
barrows  and  the  ruins  of  their  log  forts,  Veiiyukov  estimates  them  at  about  1,600, 
other  authorities  at  still  less,  and  the  old  language  is  said  now  to  be  spoken  by  no 
more  than  a  dozen  Vukaghirs.  The  C/iucaittzes,  another  neighbouring  nation, 
also  very  powerful,  were  reduced  in  1860  to  267  soula 
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Topography. 

The  scanty  population  of  the  Lena  husin  and  northern  tundras  is  ahnost  every- 
where scattered  in  villages  and  hamlets  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  With 
the  exception  of  Yakutsk,  none  of  these  places  bearing  the  name  of  towns  would  be 
regarded  even  as  villages  in  more  thickly  peopled  countries.  Yet  they  often  occupy 
a  considerable  space,  owing  to  their  broad  streets,  large  squares,  courts,  and  gardens. 
But  except  on  feast  and  market  days  they  are  silent  and  lifeless,  and  almost 
disappear  altogether,  or  become  blended  in  the  surroimding  scenery,  wh^  ground, 
plants,  and  houses  are  alike  buried  in  snow. 

VerkhO'Lensky  whose  name  indicates  its  position  on  the  Upper  Lena,  is  one  of 
those  administrative  villages  which  have  taken  the  name  of  town.  Inhabited  by  a 
few  himdred  Russians,  and  surroimded  by  Buriat  and  Tungus  encampments,  it  is 
important  only  as  the  first  trading  station  between  Irkutsk  and  Yakutsk,  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Lena.  Kirensk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kirenga  and 
Lena,  also  enjoys  some  commercial  advantage  from  its  position  near  the  portage 
connecting  the  Lena  with  the  Xijnyaya  Tunguska  basin.  Olokmimky  which  in  the 
moraine  deposits  of  the  district  possesses  the  richest  auriferous  fields  in  all  Siberia, 
is  even  a  smaller  place  than  the  two  preceding  "  towns."  Yet  it  stands  at  the  issue 
of  the  long  valley  of  the  Olokma,  which  leads  by  the  shortest  route  from  Yakutsk 
to  the  northern  bend  of  the  Amur.  The  distance  from  this  group  of  eighty  hut« 
to  Yakutsk,  the  nearest  town,  is  374  miles,  and  throughout  this  long  waterway 
there  are  nothing  but  fishing  hamlets  and  inns  frequented  by  the  boatmen. 

Yakut ak,  the  "  city  of  the  Yakuts,''  well  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Lena, 
at  the  point  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  not  far  from  the 
Aldan  and  Vilfli  junctions,  has  grown  into  a  real  town,  especially  if  account  be 
taken  of  the  hard  struggle  man  has  here  to  make  vnth.  the  climate.  Doubtless  the 
two  more  populous  towns  of  Archangel  and  Trondhjem  lie  nearer  to  the  pole,  but 
the  cold  is  far  less  intense,  nor  is  the  ground  constantly  frozen  in  their  districts. 
With  the  exception  of  Verkho-Yansk,  Yakutsk  is  the  coldest  town  in  the  world,* 
with  a  mean  temperature  about  the  same  as  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  Yet  5,000 
people  are  permanently  settled  here,  and  thousands  of  hunters  and  traders  arc 
temporarily  attracted  to  the  place  by  its  fair,  at  which  exchanges  in  peltries  and 
provisions  are  effected  to  the  yearly  value  of  over  1,000,000  roubles.  Many  of  tho 
residents,  however,  such  as  soldiers,  officials,  and  exiles,  remain  here  against  their 

*  Up  to  the  present  time  Yakutsk,  in  North-east  Siberia,  has  been  cited  as  the  place  of  our  earth 
where  the  winter  is  coldest,  while  the  minima  observed  during  Arctic  expeditions  are  believed  to  be  the 
lowest  known.  Neither  tho  one  nor  the  other  is  true.  Jn  Maak's  book,  *'  Olekminski  Okrug."  I  find 
many  data  which  prove  that  the  coldest  winter  as  weU  as  tho  lowest  well-authenticated  minima  were 
observed  at  Verkho-Yansk,  to  the  north-east  of  Yakutsk.  I  give  below  the  minima  and  mean  at  some  places 
cited  by  Maak : — 

Minima  (Fahr.)*  Mean. 

Serdze-Eamen  (Nordenskjold) -60-3  F 

Yakutsk  (Maak) -77*3  12-2 

Wiljuisk  (Maak) t-76-3  P 

Werkhojanak  (Maak) -810  4*3 

A.  Woeikof  in  Natur$t  March  10th,  1881,  p.  437. 
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will.  During  the  reign  of  Nicholas  this  was  one  of  the  chief  places  of  banishment 
for  political  offenders,  but  since  then  religious  criminals  have  been  mostly  interned 
here. 

Vilftisk,  the  chief  place  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Vil&i,  to  which  the  famous 
political  economist  Chemichevsky  was  banished ;  Verhho-  Tamk,  on  the  Yana ; 
Sredne-KoHimky  on  the  Eolima ;  and  Nljne-Kornmh^  founded  in  1644,  on  the  same 
river,  are  also  officially  classed  as  to\nis.  But  Bnhuiy  port  of  the  Lower  Lena,  has 
not  yet  been  promoted  to  this  rank,  while  the  Government  has  deprived  of  the  title 
Jigansk,  on  the  I^ena,  midway  between  Yakutsk  and  Bulun. 


VI.— BERING  PENINSULA,  BASIN  OF  THE  ANADIR,  AJSD 

KAMCHATKA. 

North-east  Siberia  and  the  Kamchatka  peninsula  lie  in  some  respects  beyond  the 
Asiatic  mainland.  These  lands  are  turned  towards  America,  and  some  of  their 
inlets  are  oven  better  kno'wn  to,  and  more  frequented  by,  American  than  by  Russian 
craft.  Various  points  of  the  coast  about  Bering  Strait  bear  English  names,  given 
to  them  bv  the  New  Encrland  and  Califomian  whalers.  Some  of  the  local  tribes 
seem  also  to  be  connected  rather  with  the  American  than  the  Asiatic  aborigines. 
Notwithstanding  its  political  subjection  to  Russia,  this  region  has  remained  more 
foreign  to  the  Slav  world  than  any  other  part  of  Siberia. 

The  crest  of  the  continental  "  backbone  **  is  connected  only  by  irregular  ridges 
and  ill-defined  plateaux  with  the  highlands  of  the  Chukchi  and  Kamchadale 
territories.  The  range  which  best  presents  the  aspect  of  a  regular  chain  nms  east 
and  west  to  the  south  of  the  Polar  Circle,  separating  the  northern  affluents  of  the 
Anadir  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  apparently  rising  in  some  places  to  an  altitude 
of  5,000  feet.  The  hilly  plateau  comprised  between  the  two  border  ranges  of 
Stanovoi  and  Verkho- Yansk  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  said  to  terminate  west  of  the 
Anadir  basin  in  a  sort  of  elongated  ridge  vriih  a  mean  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  and 
with  peaks  alK)ut  3,000  feet  high.  This  is  the  extreme  link  in  the  continental 
orographic  system,  beyond  which  the  heights  begin  to  assume  an  isolated  character. 
The  fiords  indenting  the  eastern  portion  of  Bering  peninsula  may  be  regarded  as 
the  remains  of  straits  formerly  separating  the  islands  from  tho  mainland.  Thus 
the  Bering  peninsula,  properly  so  called,  is  diWded  into  two  secondary  peninsulas, 
rooted  to  the  continent  at  a  point  only  60  miles  broad.  But  the  relief  of  the 
whole  of  this  peninsular  region  is  extremely  irregular.  The  Serdze-Kamen,  the  last 
headland  on  the  coast  facing  northwards,  is  over  1,000  feet  high,  while  East  Cape, 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  Bering  Strait,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2,350  feet.  The 
Chukotskoi  Nos,  projecting  into  the  Pacific  over  against  St.  Lawrence  Island,  has  an 
altitude  of  2,7C0  feet,  and  other  headlands  are  still  higher,  culminating  with  Mount 
Makachinga,  8,900  feet,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Etelkuyum  Bay,  north  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Anadir.  This  is  the  loftiest  eminence  in  the  Old  or  New  World 
under  the  Polar  Circle. 
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Tbo  mouiituins  coniiectiug  the  Kamchatka  peninsula  with  the  mainland  uleo 
fonn  a  distinct  orographic  systt^ni.  Their  general  direction  set'ius  to  run  parallel 
with  the  luBt  (tpur.s  of  the  Stanovoi ;  that  is  to  say,  south-west  and  north-caat.  Thus 
tiie  range  bepniiing  on  the  west  coast  in  the  bioade»t  [xirt  of  the  ]>enin3ula  skirts 
the  coast  of  the  Bering  Sea  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Anadir.  Still  this 
range  should  be  regarded  niainly  as  the  boi-dcr  chain  of  a  hilly  plateau  forming  a 
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weetcm  continuation  of  that  of  the  Upper  Anadir,  and  in  many  places  presenting 
the  aspect  of  a  veritable  steppe.  Ilcrc  are  the  summer  pasture  lands  of  the 
onmerous  reindeer  herds  belonging  to  the  Koriaks.  In  the  Kamchatka  peninsula 
itself  the  western  highlands  commanding  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  are  more  elevated 
than  those  of  tho  cast  side  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  these  granite, 
porpbyr}',  and  palicozoic  schistose  crests,  forming  the  aucicut  1>ackbone  of  tho 
peninsula,  have  been  joined  by  more  recent  volcanic  formations,  trachytes,  basalts. 
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layas,  and  scoricD,  rising  to  a  far  greater  elevation  than  the  other  mountains. 
These  miKlem  cones  have  indented  the  east  coast  with  capes  and  inlets  by  the  lava 
streams  they  have  discharged  into  the  sea.  Ilence,  while  the  coast-line  of  the 
peninsula  facing  westwanls  is  remarkably  unifonn,  the  opposite  side  is  varied  with 
numerous  bays  and  creeks.  One  of  these  inlets  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Kamchatka,  the  famous  Bay  of  Avacha,  ranks  with  those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
San  Francisco  as  one  of  the  **  best  harbours  in  the  world." 

The  Kamchatka  volcanoes  form  a  northern  continuation  of  the  curved  chain  of 
the  Kurile  Archijjelago,  whose  convex  side,  like  the  similarly  disposed  chains  of 
the  Philippines,  Liu-Khieu,  Japan,  and  the  Aleutian  group,  is  turned  towards  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  east  coast  of  Kamchatka  two  arcs  of  a 
circle  converge  at  a  point  where  are  situated  the  highest  and  most  active  volcanoes 
of  the  peninsula.  Xearly  forty  mountains  in  Kamchatka  arc  of  volcanic  origin,  as 
is  evident  from  their  conic  fonn,  the  cratera  on  their  crests  or  flanks,  the  lava 
streams  that  have  been  dis<»hargcd  from  their  crevasses.  But  of  these  not  more 
than  twelve  still  vomit  scoriie,  ashes,  and  vapours.*  They  culminate  'with  Mount 
Klyftchevskoi,  which  rises  near  the  sea,  immediately  south  of  the  large  valley 
traversed  by  the  river  Kamchatka.  Several  rows  of  terraces  and  secondary 
summits  cluster  round  its  base,  which  is  no  less  than  200  miles  in  circumference. 
The  crest,  which  is  fissured  in  everj'  direction,  constantly  emits  smoke  and  ashes, 
sometimes  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  a  vear,  and  dense  volimies  of  dust  have 
occiisionally  been  waftwl  180  miles  over  the  land.  An  eruption  mentioned  by 
Krasheninnikov  lasted  four  years,  from  1727  to  17'J1,  and  that  of  17*37,  which  was 
far  more  violent,  discharged  vast  lava  streams,  melting  the  glaciers  and  sweeping 
avalanches  of  ice  and  water  into  the  surrounding:  vallevs.  Another  disturbance 
took  place  in  1854 ;  but  these  events,  however  grand  in  themselves,  being  witnessed 
only  by  a  few  natives  or  Russian  ofllicials,  awaken  but  little  attention  in  the  West. 

Kamchatka  and  the  neighbouring  seas  are  often  agitated  by  violent  earthquakes. 
In  1737. a  shock  is  said  to  have  raised  the  waves  to  a  height  of  200  (?)  feet,  flood- 
ing the  coast,  sweeping  away  the  tents  of  the  natives,  and  laying  bare  the  bed  of 
the  sea.  The  northern  pirt  of  the  peninsula,  lying  beyond  the  focus  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  curve  of  the  Kuriles  with  that  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  seems  to  have 
suffered  much  less  than  the  southern  districts  fnmi  these  convulsions.  But  there 
are  numerous  hot  springs,  both  here  and  in  the  Bering  peninsula,  where  they  form 
little  rivulets  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus. 

The  Anadir  is  the  only  river  of  North-east  Siberia  comparable  in  the  extent  of 
its  drainage  and  the  length  of  its  course  with  the  larger  streams  of  "West  Europe. 
But  flowing  partly  under  the  Polar  Circle  near  the  verge  of  forest  vegetation,  the 


*  £levation  of  the  Kamchatka  volcanoes : — 

Feet 

Klyilchevskoi  (active) 15,610 

Kor^'akorskiy      „ 11,120 

Ushkin  (extinct) 10,S90 


Feet. 

KrpBtov  (extinct) 8.770 

Jupanov  (active) 8,410 

Avacha        „  8,210 


Shevelynch  (active) 10.446   '   Great  Tolhacha  (active) 7,730 

Kronoti  (extinct)    .     .  9,860       ViluchiiiBkiy  ,,    .  6,690 
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land  traversed  by  it  is  mainly  a  solitude.  The  small  fort  of  Anadirsk,  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  depot  for  the  peltry  trade,  had  to  be 
abandoned  by  its  Russian  garrison,  after  which  it  was  burnt  by  the  Chukchis.  It 
is  now  replaced  by  four  small  villages,  with  a*  total  population  of  about  200  souls, 
Chuvantzos,  Yukaghirs,  and  Cossacks,  all  speaking  Russian,  but  all  li\dng  in  a 
half-savage  state.  Like  most  other  rivers  in  the  Chukchi  and  Kamchadale 
territories,  the  Anadir  abounds  in  fish  at  the  time  of  high  water  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  seems  one  living  mass.  When  the  shoals  of  siilmon  ascend  the  streams,  they 
drive  the  water  before  them  like  a  moving  wall,  and  they  are  packed  so  closely 
together  that  they  may  be  taken  by  the  hand.  At  times  the  water  even  ceases  to  be 
potable,  owing  to  the  intolerable  stench  and  taste  imparted  to  it  from  millions  of 
animals  in  decomposition. 

The  river  Kamchatka,  which  gives  it«  name  to  the  peninsula,  is  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  Anadir.  But  flowing  much  farther  south  through  naturally 
fertile  plains,  still  more  enriched  by  volcanic  debris,  it  waters  some  cultivated 
tracts,  and  nearly  twenty  Kamchadale  and  Russian  villages  have  sprung  up  along 
its  banks.  This  is  the  true  Bolhaya  Ryeka,  or  "  Great  River "  of  Kamchatka, 
although  this  title  has  been  given  by  the  Russian  settlers  to  another  stream,  which 
flows  west  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

Bering  Strait  and  Sea. 

The  seas  which  bathe  the  shores  of  the  north-eastern  peninsulas  of  Siberia  are 
not  deep.  If  the  coast  is  hero  broken  into  fragments  by  fiords,  struggling,  so  to 
say,  to  become  straits,  the  bed  of  the  sea  is,  on  the  other  hand,  so  near  the  surface 
that  it  may  be  regarded!  as  almost  forming  part  of  the  mainland.  The  shallows 
skirting  the  northern  seaboard  of  Siberia,  from  the  Taimir  headlands  to  Wrangell 
Land,  are  continued  to  the  extremity  of  Bering  peninsula,  and  beyond  the  strait 
along  the  coast  of  North  America.  The  Chukchis  themselves  are  quite  aware  that 
the  two  continents  are  connected  by  submarine  banks,  even  asserting  that  they  were 
formerly  joined  by  an  isthmus.  Two  native  himters  related  to  Neumann  how  the 
land  subsided  during  a  terrific  fight  between  a  warrior  and  a  white  bear.  The 
greatest  depth  reached  by  the  plummet  between  the  two  extreme  peninsulas  of  the 
Old  and  New  Woi  Id  is  less  than  32  fathoms,  while  the  mean  result  of  the  soundings 
in  all  the  Asiatic  and  American  waters  comprised  between  the  strait,  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  and  the  Yukon  delta  falls  short  of  22  fathoms.  The  true  ocean,  with  its 
profound  abysses,  begins,  on  the  one  hand,  north  of  Wrangell  Land ;  on  the  other, 
off  the  Kamchatka  coast,  between  the  peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  where  a 
depression  occurs  of  over  270  fathoms.  Still  farther  south,  off  the  Japanese  coast, 
the  sounding-line  plimges  into  the  greatest  ascertained  depth  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Here  it  registers  27,860  fathoms,  whereas  in  the  almost  land-locked  basin 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  it  nowhere  shows  more  than  350  fathoms. 

Although  a  mere  scratch  on  the  earth's  surface,  Bering  Strait  has  acquired  a 
paramount  interest  in  the  history  of  discovery.     Yet  the  first  voyage  of  Dyejnyev 
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long  remained  forgotten,  and  eighty  years  passed  before  new  attempts  were  made 
in  tliis  direction  under  the  ad\-iee  of  Leibnitz,  Bering  now  coasted  the  peninsula 
named  from  him,  from  the  Gulf  of  Aiiadir  to  the  Serdtzc-Kamcn,  and  in  1741  again 
risitcd  these  waters  for  the  pui-pow  of  exploring  the  American  seaboard.  But  on 
his  return  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  perished  on  the  largest  island  of  the  group  from 
him  named  the  Comniandcr'ti  Arehi|)elago.  His  grove  may  still  be  seen  on  Bering 
Ixlund,  u  long  ridge  of  high  lava  rockiii,  evidently  fonning  thq  western  buttress  of 
the  curved  bridge  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  thronni  by  the  Alaska  volcanoes  across  the 
water  to  the  great  burning  mountain  of  Ely&chevskoi,  in  Kamchatka.  Cook  also 
na\'igated  the  Bering  Sea,  and  surveyed  all  the  northern  entrance  of  the  strait,  but 
without  penetrating  to  AVrangell  I^ud.     These  waters  were  soon  after  visited  by 

Fig.  so;.— BiHi!io  Sea. 
Betlt  I  ■.X.oonfioa. 


Liitke,  Kotzcbue,  and  other  illuMtrious  explorers,  and  later  on  as  many  as  four 
hundred  whalent  have  as-seinbled  in  these  seas.  Ijifitly,  ilacClurc,  after  traversing 
Bering  Strait,  completed  in  1850  the  circumnavigation  of  America,  and  in  1879 
Xordeuskjold  doubled  East  Cape,  thus  showing  that  by  the  aid  of  steam  the  long- 
Bought-for  "  Xorth-East  Passage  "  is  practicable. 

Forming  the  central  gaj)  in  the  vast  semicircle  stretching  for  a  distance  of  24,000 
miles,  from  the  Cajx-  of  Good  Hope  to  Cape  II om,  Bering  Strait  is  naturally  one  of  the 
most  important  oceanic  reginns  in  regulating  the  winds  and  currents.  The  winds 
arrested  on  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents  by  plateaux  and  mountain  ranges 
find  a  f  ri-e  passage  througli  the  strait.  The  masses  of  hot  air  resting  on  the  Pacific, 
and  the  cold  atmospheric  currents  from  the  pole,  here  move  in  opposite  directions, 
contending  for  the  »ij»[>cr  hand.      OitjKisite  currents  are  produced,  which,  owing 
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to  their  different  donsity,  become  rej^arly  superimposed,  like  the  dniughts  felt 
on  oppiiing  the  doors  between  two  rooms  of  different  temi>erature.  During  the 
winter  of  1879,  pajised  liy  him  near  the  northern  entraiiee  of  Beniig  Strait, 
Nordcnnkjold  ascertained  tliat  u  glacial  wind  from  the  north-west  set  steadily 
along   the   surface  of  (he  water  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the'PaciHc,  while 


Fiif.  'iOB. — BGnixa  Stuait. 
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K  FalbDm*  and  npwiuda. 


higher  up  the  ciou<ln  drifting  incessantly  northwards  proved  the  existence  of 
an  opposite  atmospheric  current.  lu  the  same  way  two  oceanic  streams  here 
meet,  tliough  tbey  are  unable  freely  to  develop  in  the  confined  and  shallow 
space  separating  the  two  continents.  The  mass  of  tropieal  waters  flowing  from  the 
South  Seas  to  the  North  I'aeific  sets  steadily  from  the  Japanese  waters  towards 
Bering  Sea,  through  the  numerous  openings  bi-twceu  the  Aleutian  Islands.     But 
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being  arrested  by  the  submarine  banks  connecting  Asia  and  America,  tbis  etream  10 
almost  entirely  again  deflected  soutbwerds  along  the  North  American  seaboard. 
The  cold  waters  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  are  also  collected  at  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  strait,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  globe,  they  deviate  tovurds 
the  right,  following  mainly  the  Asiatic  coast  above  the  trough  of  deeper  waters 
passing  between  Bering  peninsula  and  St.  I^wrcnce  Island.     In  another  direction 


Fig.  209.— Cui 
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some  of  the  tepid  water  impelled  towards  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  by  the  Kuro-sivo, 
or  "  Ulack  Stream  "  of  the  Japanese,  flows  northwards  through  the  strait.  Thus 
Onatzevith  detected  a  small  t'urronf  of  relatively  warm  water  runniug  from  East 
Cape  to  the  Scrdtze-Kanien.  Hence,  during  the  short  summer  which  breaks  up 
the  crust  between  the  two  worldjt,  long  lines  of  floating  ice  are  seen  drifting  south- 
wards along  the  Asiatic  coast,  whilst  smaller  masses  are  carried  in  the  opposite 
direction  northwards  to  the  American  side.     Xone  of  these  floes,  however,  deserve 
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the  name  of  icebergs.  The  portion  below  the  surface  being  on  an  average  seven 
times  thicker  than  the  portion  above  it,  masses  rising  more  than  16  feet  above  sea- 
level  are  necessarilv  arrested  bv  the  submarine  banks  before  reaching  the  strait. 
In  the  nearly  land-locked  basins  of  the  Seas  of  Okhotsk  and  Japan  the  waters  flow 
in  a  similar  manner,  every  current  from  the  south  having  its  coimter-current  from 
the  north. 

Climate — Fauna  and  Flora. 

The  difference  in  the  climate  is  reflected  in  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation  on 
both  sides  of  the  strait.  While  the  American  coast  is  wooded  to  a  considerable 
distance  north  of  Prince  of  Wales  Cape,  nothing  grows  on  the  Asiatic  coast  except 
mosses  and  lichens,  and  in  the  sheltered  nooks  a  f^w  stimted  shrubs.  Seen  from  a 
distance,  this  coast  seems  quite  bare.  Here  the  treeless  zone  comprises  all  the 
Bering  peninsula,  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Anadir,  and  the  land  as  far  south  as 
the  neck  of  the  Kamchatka  peninsula.  But  this  peninsula  itself,  although  lying 
almost  entirely  beyond  the  isothermal  of  freezing  point,  is  very  wooded,  and  even 
supplies  timber  for  the  navy.  Its  flora  includes  most  of  the  Siberian  trees,  larch, 
various  species  of  conifers,  birch,  sorb,  poplar,  and  willow.  In  the  underwood  are 
several  species  of  berries  contributing  to  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  also 
dig  for  roots  and  tubers,  from  some  of  which  they  prepare  intoxicating  drinks.  A 
peculiar  article  of  diet  is  the  green  bark  of  the  birch  mixed  with  caviar.  In  some 
of  the  fertile  valleys,  especially  in  Kamchatka,  the  hay  often  grows  5  or  6  feet 
high,  and  is  sometimes  mown  three  times  a  year  by  the  Russian  settlers.  But  the 
repeated  attempts  to  grow  cereals  have  mostly  failed.  Although  the  climate  is 
equable  enough,  thanks  to  the  surrounding  seas,  the  fogs  and  hoar  frosts  coinciding 
with  the  flowering  time  have  nearly  always  killed  the  plants.  Oats  succeed  best, 
and  some  hemp  is  also  cultivated,  though  not  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  dispense 
with  the  thistle  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Kamchadale  nets.  Gardening  has 
succeeded  better  than  the  raising  of  crops,  and  the  cabbage,  potato,  beet,^  turnip, 
carrot,  and  other  vegetables  introduced  from  Russia  in  the  eighteenth  century  are 
now  cultivated  in  thousands  of  native  gardens.  Yet  all  these  sources  supply  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  food  required  by  the  Kamchadales  and  their  dogs,  without 
which  they  could  scarcely  leave  their  huts  in  \i'inter.  During  the  four  summer 
months  they  have  to  lay  up  their  stock  of  dried  fish  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Fish 
is  the  regular  winter  food  of  the  dogs,  six  of  which,  forming  the  usual  team  of  a 
sleigh,  will  consume  over  one  hundred  thousand  herrings  in  the  cold  season.  The 
family  has  also  to  be  provided  for,  and  in  hard  times,  when  the  chase  and  fishing  fail 
to  supply  sufficient  store  for  winter,  many  perish  inevitably.  Winter  and  want  are 
synonymous  terms  for  most  of  the  natives. 

The  fauna  of  North-east  Siberia  is  richer  than  that  of  the  Arctic  regions  farther 
west.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  form  of  the  continent,  which,  by  contracting 
towards  Bering  Strait,  brings  the  animals  migrating  from  the  west  in  contact  with 
those  coming  from  the  south.  To  these  have  been  added  some  American  species, 
such  as  birds  and  quadrupeds  crossing  the  strait  on  the  ice.     The  most  numerous 
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mammal  is  the  Alpine  hare,  wliich  will  even  approach  the  tents  notwithstanding 
the  half-famished  dogs  prowling  about.  The  bear,  marmot,  weasel,  and  otter  are 
also  common,  and  the  wild  reindeer  roams  in  herds  of  thousands  in  the  hilly  regions 
of  the  Upper  Anadir  basin.  Snakes,  frogs,  and  toads  are  nowhere  met,  but  the 
fauna  includes  the  lizard,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  animal  of  ill  omen,  and 
as  the  spy  of  the  evil  spirits.  When  seen  they  were  always  set  upon  and  cut  to 
pieces  to  prevent  them  from  reporting  on  whom  their  evil  eye  had  fallen. 

Thanks  to  the  relative  advantages  of  its  climate,  Kamchatka  naturally  abounds 
far  more  in  animal  species  than  the  Bering  peninsula  and  the  Anadir  basin.  The 
lemmings  {^ilyodes  torquatuH)  and  other  small  rodents  swarm  in  countless  millions, 
their  hosts  crossing  rivers,  lakes,  and  even  inlets  of  the  sea  in  straight  lines,  and 
are  decimated  on  the  route  by  shoals  of  voracious  fish.  At  certain  points  travellers 
have  been  arrested  for  hours  while  these  vast  armies  were  marching  past.  Their 
mig^tions  last  several  months,  covering  distances  of  over  600  miles.  Thus  the 
Kamchatka  lemmings  set  out  in  spring,  and  after  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Penjina, 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  reach  their  summer  camping  grounds  on  the  west 
coast  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  generally  get  back  to  Kamchatka  in  October. 
However,  the  migrations  are  not  regular,  and,  according  to  Bove,  the  lemmings  of 
the  Chukchi  coast  are  sedentary  and  non-gregarious.  The  Kamchadales  are  greatly 
rejoiced  when  the  animals  make  no  preparations  for  quitting  their  winter  quarters 
at  the  usual  time,  anticijjating  from  this  sjTnptom  a  good  season  and  abundance  of 
everj'thing.  Tlie  industrious  and  provident  lemmings  store  up  their  supplies  of 
com  and  roots  in  large  underground  depots,  which  they  are  said  to  cover  with 
poisonous  herbs  when  setting  out,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  depredations 
of  other  species  of  rodents.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  of  Krasheninnikov, 
who,  however,  does  not  vouch  for  its  truth.  In  hard  times  the  Kamchadales  draw 
from  these  storehouses,  but  never  fail  to  replace  what  they  have  taken  with  caviar 
or  fish,  in  order  not  to  drive  these  beneficent  purveyors  to  despair. 

Many  animal  si>ecies  have  been  reduced  in  numbers  since  the  Russian  hunters 
have  begun  the  systematic  work  of  extermination  in  these  regions.  The  bearers  of 
valuable  furs,  sables,  ermines,  gluttons,  foxes,  are  now  seldom  met,  and  many  hunt- 
ing stations  have  been  abandoned  since  the  disapi)earance  of  the  game.  But  in 
Kamchatka  from  6,000  to  9,000  sables  are  yearly  taken  and  exported  to  Russia  by 
American  traders  setthxl  at  Petropavlosk  and  on  the  Okhotsk  coast.  The  various 
species  of  foxes  were  so  plentiful  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  though  driven 
from  the  Kamchadale  tents  with  blows  of  sticks,  thev  would  still  return  to  share 
the  meal  with  the  dogs.  But  now  they  have  become  very  scarce,  and  the  costly 
blue  s|x*cies  is  said  to  have  been  replacefl  by  one  bearing  a  white  fur  of  little  value. 

The  work  of  extermination  has  been  even  more  thorough  in  the  seas,  from  which 
some  species  have  disappeared  altogether.  Till  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
the  whales  were  met  in  most  abundance  in  the  Bering  waters,  which  were  visited  by 
hundreds  of  American  whalers,  especially  from  New  Bedford  and  other  New  Eng- 
land ports.  But  these  waters,  like  those  of  Spitzbergen  and  other  parts  of  the  xVtlantic, 
are  now  frequented  only  by  a  few  stray  specimens,  and  none  at  all  are  said  to  be 
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found  west  of  Serdtze-Kamen.  The  sea-otters,  whose  fur  is  very  valuable,  are  no 
longer  met  on  the  shores  of  Bering  Island,  where  Steller  and  his  associates  killed 
700  of  these  animals  during  the  eight  months  of  their  residence  there.  The  sea- 
lion  (^Ofaria  Stellert),  formidable  in  appearance,  but  really  a  timid  creature,  is  only 
met  here  and  there  on  a  few  isolated  spots,  though  formerly  abounding  in  these 
waters.  The  great  sea-cow  also,  which  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  lamentin 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  which  was  so  called  by  certain  naturalists,  has  been 
completely  exterminated.  Seen  for  the  first  time  by  Steller  in  1741,  the  last 
specimens  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  about  1780.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  huge  monster,  28  to  30  feet  long  and  weighing  over  3  tons, 
was  abundant  enough  to  supply  food  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kamchatka ;  but  its 
range  was  limited  by  the  Commander's  Archipelago,  where  the  bed  of  the  sea  was 
covered  with  forests  of  alga?  growing  80  to  100  feet  high,  and  forming  their  chief 
grazing  grounds.  Being  thus  confined  to  a  restricted  area,  the  whole  species  was 
destroyed  in  less  than  half  a  century. 

The  sea-bear  {^Otaria  ursina)  was  also  threatened  with  speedy  extinction,  when 
an  American  Company  owning  the  Pribilov  Islands  obtained  from  the  Russian 
Government  the  exclusive  right  to  hunt  this  animal  in  the  Bering  waters  for  a  tax 
of  two  roubles  for  each  capture.  A  village  of  300  Aleutians  from  Atcha  Island 
has  been  built  by  the  company  on  the  north-west  side  of  Bering  Island,  which  was 
iminhabited  till  then.  Reared  in  herds  almost  like  domestic  animals,  and  protected 
from  indiscriminate  slaughter,  the  sea-bears  have  multiplied  prodigiously  during, 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  whereas  formerly  the  hunt  never  yielded  more  than 
3,200  in  the  whole  of  the  Aleutian  and  Commander's  Archipelagos,  from  12,000 
to  13,000  are  now  annually  killed  in  Bering  Island  alone.  These  animals  have  the 
sense  of  property  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Each  head  of  a  family,  con- 
sisting of  from  100  to  150  members,  selects  some  camping  groimd  on  the  rocks, 
and  immediately  attacks  the  first  stranger  who  attempts  to  encroach  in  his 
domain.  Spectators  assemble  from  all  quarters,  and  generally  end  by  taking  part 
in  the  fight,  which  thus  often  rages  over  spaces  several  hundred  yards  in  extent. 
The  male  is  very  tender  and  watchful,  but  also  very  irritable,  and  should  a  female 
let  her  little  one  fall,  he  bangs  her  against  the  rocks  and  knocks  her  about  unmerci- 
fully.    But  the  quarrel  is  soon  over,  and  followed  by  much  mutiml  weeping. 

Inhabitants — The  Chukchis. 

Being  almost  exclusively  fishers,  himters,  or  pastors,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bering  peninsula,  of  Kamchatka  and  neighbouring  islands,  regulate  their  pursuit 
entirely  according  to  the  climatic  conditions,  almost  everywhere  changing  their 
dress,  diet,  dwellings,  and  camping  grounds  with  the  seasons.  The  Chukchis,  or 
Cha&ktus — that  is  to  say,  "  Men  "  * — who  are  the  most  numerous  nation  in  north- 
east Siberia,  follow  their  reindeer  herds  over  the  whole  of  the  Bering  peninsula,  the 

*  Bat  Hooper  ("  Ten  Bfonths  amoDg  the  Tents  of  the  Tuski  '*)  says  that  their  real  name  is  Tutki  ; 
that  is,  *<  Brothers,"  or  "  Confederal  a. 
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Anadir  basin,  and  beyond  the  last  spurs  of  the  Stanovoi,  in  the  tundras  watered  by 
the  rivers  Kolima  and  Indigirka.  The  limits  of  their  territory  south  of  the 
Yukaghir  countrj'  were  fixed  in  1869  by  an  imperial  decree.  But  although  their 
domain  thus  comprises  altogether  about  320,000  square  miles,  it  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  not  more  than  12,000.  Bove,  of  the  Xordenskjold  expedition,  estimates  the 
Chukchis  themselves  at  from  3,000  to  5,000  only ;  but  he  made  no  extensive  incur- 
sions into  the  interior,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  coast  tribes  alone.  He  traces 
them  originally  to  the  Amur  basin,  while  Neumann  brings  them  from  the  northern 
parts  of  the  New  World. 

The  Chukchi  type  is  that  of  the  round-headed  Mongolian,  with  broad,  flat 
features  and  high  cheek  bones.  The  nose  is  often  so  deeply  embedded  between  the 
puflfed  cheeks  that  a  ruler  might  be  placed  across  the  face  without  touching  it. 
The  lips  are  thick,  and  the  black  hair  falling  over  a  low  brow  renders  it  still  lower 
in  appearance  The  Chukchis  have  a  strong  neck,  vigorous  muscles,  fine  and 
delicate  extremities,  and  are  mostly  of  low  size,  though  some  of  tall  stature  are  met. 
They  have,  on  the  whole,  a  decided  physical  resemblance  to  the  American  EskimOy 
and  by  means  of  these  two  nations  the  transition  is  imperceptibly  effected  between 
the  aborigines  of  the  Old  and  Xew  World.  From  the  Red  Skins  to  the  Yakuts 
and  Buriats,  constant  interminglings  have  produced  all  the  intermediate  links, 
bringing  the  relationship  closer  and  closer,  although  the  languages  still  present 
fundamental  differences.  Some  of  the  Chukchis  perfectly  resemble  the  Dakotah 
Indians,  while  the  obvious  analogy  of  tj^pe  between  them  and  the  Eskimo,  their 
common  usages  and  implements  like  those  of  the  stone  age  in  Europe  and  America, 
have  induced  some  anthropologists  to  suppose  that  these  two  sub- Arctic  peoples  are 
the  survivors  of  a  prehistoric  race,  gradually  driven  northwards  by  pressure  from 
the  south.  Thus  their  ancestors  would  have  to  be  sought  not  in  their  present 
domain,  but  in  the  southern  regions  where  the  vestiges  are  still  found  of  arts  and 
industries  analogous  to  their  owti. 

However  this  may  be,  the  present  Chukchis  do  not  look  like  a  people  in  decay, 
but  hold  their  o^\^l  well  amongst  the  other  natives  of  the  Siberian  seaboard.  Their 
relations  with  the  Slavs  are  of  too  slight  a  character  to  make  the  Kussian  rule  much 
felt,  and  manv  of  them  are  even  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  "  AATiite  Czar," 
who  is  spoken  of  with  such  awe  and  respect  by  the  Mongolians  of  the  Chinese 
frontier.  Owing  to  their  contact  with  the  American  whalers  they  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  United  States  than  with  Russia,  and  many  English  words  have 
bc^n  introduced  into  their  language.  They  pay  the  yassak  in  fox  or  other  skins, 
and  understand  that  this  tax  passes  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  feet  of  a  great 
potentate  enthroned  in  Irkutsk ;  but  they  do  not  know  that  this  chief  is  the 
servant  of  one  more  powerful  still. 

The  Chukchi  nation  is  naturally  divided  into  two  distinct  groups,  the  inland 
and  the  coast  people,  differing  not  only  in  habits  and  pursuits,  but  even  in  speech. 
Those  of  the  tundras,  living  on  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  reindeer,  are  generally 
more  comfortable  than  the  fishing  tribes,  although  even  amongst  the  latter  great 
disparity  of  fortunes  often  prevails.  According  to  Bove  there  are  still  herds  of 
A.— 27 
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from  20,000  to  30,000  belonging  to  one  person,  while  Krasheninnikov  speaks  of 
Koriak  chiefs  owners  of  as  many  as  100,000  reindeer.     The  reindeer  pastors  are 
constantly  on  the  move,  migrating  across  the  tundras  for  hundreds  of  miles  between 
the  rivers  Kolima  and  Anadir.     From  these  roaming  habits  they  have  developed  a 
remarkable  talent  for  tracing  charts  of  the  country  on  the  ground.     Many  travellers 
speak  with  admiration  of  these  plans,  by  the  help  of  which  they  have  often  been 
enabled  to  traverse  the  wilderness  with  perfect  confidence.     The  herdsmen  have 
also  the  faculty  of  gaining  the  attachment  of  their  herds.     They  generally  despise 
the  fishing  tribes,  who  are  more  sedentary,  less  brave  and  careful  of  their  personal 
appearance,  and  also  much  poorer  than  the  reindeer  Chukchis,  from  whom  they 
are  obliged  to  beg  for  hides  to  make  their  tents  and  garments.     The  two  great 
divisions  may  possibly  even  belong  to  distinct  races,  for  they  differ  both  in  type 
and  speech.     The  fisher  is  more  exposed  to  the  risk  of  hunger  during  winter,  and 
is  compelled  to  be  more  provident  in  laying  in  supplies.     He  dries  the  fish,  and 
collects  the  sprouts  of  the  dwarf  willow  and  of  several  other  plants,  which,  after 
being  fermented  and  then  frozen,  supply  him  vnih  a  winter  salad  and  soup.     He 
also  digs  for  various  roots  and  tubers,  and  the  old  women  remove  from  the  stomach 
of  the  reindeer  the  still  undigested  green  stuff,  which,  as  with  the  Eskimo,  forms 
one  of  their  most  keenly  relished  dishes.     But  the  staple  of  their  food  is  fish.     The 
smell  of  the  seal  oil  used  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes  contributes  to  render 
life  amongst  them  almost  intolerable  to  Europeans. 

The  Chukchis  wore  formerly  a  warlike  and  conquering  people.  They  fought 
valiantly  against  the  Russians,  and  when  they  at  last  consented  to  enter  into  com- 
mercial relations  with  them,  they  presented  their  wares  on  the  point  of  the  spear. 
Even  recently  the  Onkilon  nation,  dwelling  on  the  coast  about  Cape  North,  has  been 
expelled  by  the  Chukchis.  Nordenskjold  saw  an  abandoned  village  belonging  to 
the  vanquished  tribe,  the  survivors  from  which  had  fled  to  the  south  of  Bering 
Strait,  near  the  Anadir  delta,  and  are  known  to  most  Russian  writers  under  the 
name  of  Ankali  or  Namollo.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  agglutinant 
language  from  the  surrounding  Chukchi  tribes,  who,  according  to  Bove,  speak  a 
dialect  of  Mongolian  origin.  The  Chukchis  wore  cuirasses  of  whale-skin  or  other 
armour  of  wood  and  ivory  like  that  of  the  Japanese,  but  have  laid  all  this  aside 
with  their  warlike  habits.  At  present  they  are  the  most  peaceful  people  in  the 
world,  devotedly  attached  to  each  other,  full  of  kindly  feeling  and  good-humour 
under  all  their  trials,  and  extremely  gentle  in  their  family  relations.  They  no 
longer  kill  off  the  old  people,  as  formerly  required  by  filial  devotion,  in  order  thus 
to  spare  them  the  inevitable  struggle  'with  cold  and  hunger.  According  to 
Onatzevich  most  of  the  old  men  now  make  awav  'with  themselves  to  relieve  their 
children  from  the  pain  of  having  to  give  the  fatal  blow.  In  1848  Hooper  met  a 
young  man  who  had  just  dispatched  his  mother  at  her  own  request,  and  whose 
obedience  had  been  approved  by  all. 

Having  become  Christians  and  "civilised"  by  their  intercourse  -with  the 
American  whalers,  the  Chukchis  have  given  up  some  of  their  old  rites ;  but  they 
Btill  bum  their  dead,  or  expose  them  on  platforms  to  be  devoured  by  the  ravens. 
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They  also  sacrifice  animals  to  the  genii  of  the  hills,  rivers,  and  hot  springs,  and 
purchase  two  or  more  wives  when  rich  enough  in  reindeer  to  justify  this  expensive 
luxury.  Thanks  to  the  women,  who  set  up  the  tents,  dress  the  food,  span  the 
reindeer,  the  men  are  able  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  fishing,  hunting,  and 
trade.  But  although  apparently  slaves,  the  w^omen  are  the  real  masters.  The 
children  are  treated  with  great  kindness,  are  carried  about  by  father  and  mother 
alternately,  and  never  allowed  to  suffer  from  cold  or  himger.  They  are  so  wrapped 
in  skins  as  to  resemble  a  round  ball  crossed  by  a  bar,  their  outstretched  arms  being 
unable  to  hang  down  the  sides  of  their  packing-cases. 

The  Chukchis  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  Tunguses  more  than  by  any 
other  Siberian  people.  The  costume  of  both  is  alike  in  cut  and  ornamental  details, 
and  many  Chukchi  women  are  tattooed  in  Tungus  fashion  with  two  black-blue 
convex  lines  running  from  the  eye  to  the  chin,  and  serving  as  a  stem  for  a  rich 
floriated  design  ramifying  towards  nose  and  mouth.  Amongst  others  the  pattern 
is  reversed,  the  primary  lines  from  temple  to  chin  following  the  anterior  swelling 
of  the  cheek,  with  circles  and  other  curves  branching  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  Since 
they  have  been  baptized  some  of  the  men  have  the  chin  painted  with  a  Latin  cross 
in  black,  which  replaces  the  tooth  of  the  sea-horse  thrust  by  their  forefathers 
through  the  cheek,  and  regarded  as  the  most  highly  prized  ornament  by  the 
warriors.  A  rude  representation  of  fighting  or  hunting  exploits  is  also  tattooed  on 
the  breast.  The  search  made  by  Nordenskjold  and  his  associates  amongst  the  old 
kitchen  refuse  of  the  Chukchis  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  ornaments  and  utensils 
of  stone,  bone,  or  fish  and  mammoth  teeth.  The  resemblance  between  most  of  these 
objects  and  those  in  use  amongst  the  Greenlanders  is  complete,  the  coincidence 
being  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  like  surroundings.  Hence  they  must  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  commercial  relations  carried  on  from  tribe  to  tribe  from 
the  Bering  peninsula  through  the  Eskimo  country  to  Labrador  and  Greenland.  In 
the  same  way  the  Tflrki  word  for  boat  or  skiff  has  passed  under  the  form  of  kayaky 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Yakuts  to  the  Chukchis,  and  so  on  to  the  Eskimo  and 
Greenlander ;  on  the  other,  through  the  Osmanli  Turks,  to  the  elegant  caique  of  the 
Bosporus,  whence  it  has  been  transmitted  under  Spanish  influence  to  the  coyucd  of 
the  American  aborigines. 

As  forming  the  medium  of  trade  between  Siberia  and  America,  the  Chukchis 
seem  to  have  been  formerly  very  powerful  on  the  coasts  of  Bering  Strait.  They 
held  the  foremost  position  amongst  the  Eskimo  and  other  traders,  who  met  for 
barter  especially  in  one  of  the  Diomede  or  Gvozdeva  group,  in  the  middle  of  the 
strait.  But  the  commercial  supremacy  has  now  passed  to  the  Americans,  who 
have  supplied  the  Chukchis  with  iron  instruments  to  replace  those  of  stone  or  bone, 
and  who  have  brought  them  into  relation  with  the  industrial  world.  American 
implements  and  fishing  gear,  revolvers  and  breech-loaders,  have  already  found  their 
way  to  the  strait,  accompanied,  unfortunately,  by  the  fatal  brandy,  for  a  small  glass 
of  wliich  adulterated  stuff  the  Chukchis  will  eagerly  exchange  all  the  produce  of 
the  chase  and  fisheries.  But  when  sober  they  scarcely  yield  to  their  Yakut  neigh- 
bours in  driving  a  bargain. 
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Since  the  above  was  passed  through  the  press  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  has  communicated  a  letter  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  for  September,  1881,  in  which  he  argues  against  Lieutenant 
Nordqvist,  of  the  Vega  expedition,  that  the  Chukchis  are  simply  a  branch  of  the 
Koriak  race.  The  Chukchi  peninsula,  he  writes,  "  is  inhabited  by  two  races  who 
live  in  intimate  commercial  union,  but  who  possess  radically  different  languages, 
who  do  not  intermarry,  and  whose  modes  of  life  are  for  the  most  part  perfectly 
distinct.  They  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  whalers  and  traders,  by 
means  of  an  ungrammatical  jargon  composed  of  words  of  both  languages,  and  this 
jargon,  being  written  down  by  travellers  as  the  real  language  of  the  people,  has  been 
the  main  agent  in  producing  the  present  confusion."  The  two  races  in  question  are 
the  Eskimo  and  the  Koriaks.  The  Eskimo,  settled  exclusively  on  the  coast,  are 
comparatively  recent  arrivals  from  the  opposite  shores  of  America,  and  call  them- 
selves  Yuit — that  is,  "  People  " — a  contracted  form  of  the  American  Eskimo  word 
Innuit.  They  occupy  a  far  more  extensive  strip  of  territory  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed.    "  The  supposition  that  the  Innuit  race  are  only  found  west  and  south  of 

Cape  Chukotski  is  erroneous The  East  Cape  village  is  essentially  an  Innuit 

settlement,  though  it  may  contain  some  Korak  (Koriak)  residents.  I  suspect  that 
they  extend  much  farther  to  the  westward  on  the  North  Siberian  coast,  but  of  this 
I  have  only  the  evidence  of  intelligent  whalers  and  traders,  such  as  Captains  Rad- 
field,  Owen,  Smith,  and  Ilerendeen,  who  have  had  ten  or  fifteen  years'  experience 
with  them,  and  who  all  clearly  recognise  the  racial  distinctions." 

The  rest  of  the  seaboard  and  all  the  interior  are  peopled  with  "  roving  bands 
belonging  to  different  branches  of  the  Korak,  or  Koriak  nation,  who  are  distin- 
guished by  different  names,  as  Deer  Koraks,  Dog  Koraks,  Chukches,  Reindeer 
Men,  Wandering   Chukches,    &c.     They   all   speak   dialects  of  the   Korak 

TONGUE,  and  chiefly  depend  upon  the  reindeer  for  their  subsistence It  being 

remembered  that  the  Korak  people  inhabit  the  whole  of  the  interior,  that  some  of 
them  are  almost  always  present  in  the  Innuit  villages  on  commercial  or  other  busi- 
ness, and  accompany  the  parties  of  Innuit  who  board  the  whalers  and  traders  for 
barter,  that  each  locality  has  both  a  Korak  and  Innuit  name,  and  that  the  jargon 
of  both  languages  is  the  means  of  communication,  it  wdll  be  realised  how  great  the 
difficulty  is  for  a  transient  visitor  to  disentangle. 

"  We  learn  from  Erman  that  the  so-called  *  Chukchis  *  in  the  west  of  the  penin- 
sula call  themselves  Tsau-chu,  At  Plover  Bav  I  ascertained  that  those  in  that 
vicinity  call  themselves  Tsan-f/n  (plural,  Tmu-yu-aty  According  to  Stimpson, 
those  of  Semavini  Strait  call  themselves  Tsau-  (or  Tsu\  tain,  whence  the  word 
Chukche  might  easily  be  derived.  Those  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay  call  themselves 
Taau-gn ;  and  on  the  north  coast,  according  to  Nordqvist,  they  call  themselves 
*  ChaU'Chau  *  (plural  -ate^  which  I  suspect  to  be  merely  a  rendering  of  the  tenri 
given  by  Erman."  To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  according  to  Hooper,*  the  true 
form  of  the  word  is  Tuski,  which  means  "  Brothers,"  or  "  Confederates." 

•  "  Ten  Months  among  the  Tents  of  the  Tuski." 
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The  Koriaks  and  Kamchadales. 

The  Chukchi  ethnical  domain  seems  to  stretch  beyond  the  strait  to  the  American 
mainland,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  Eskimo  communities  are  settled  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  at  least  if  the  Ankali  or  Namollos  belong,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to 
this  stock.  The  Koriaks,  who  dwell  south  of  the  Anadir  basin,  about  the  neck  of 
the  Kamchatka  peninsida,  in  the  Penjina  valley,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  seem  to  be  related  to  the  Chukchis,  and  speak  a  dialect  closely 
resembling  theirs.  Estimated  at  over  5,000,  they  are  divided,  like  the  Chukchisy 
into  settled  fishing  tribes  and  nomad  reindeer  keepers  and  hunters.  The  southern 
limit  of  their  territory  in  Kamchatka  is  the  village  of  Tigil,  on  the  river  Syedonka, 
where  they  go  once  a  year  to  barter  with  the  Kamchadales  and  Russians.  Tigil  is 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

Travellers  do  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  sedentary  Koriaks,  who  live  mostly 
on  the  northern  bavs  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Descended  from  ruined  nomads 
deprived  of  their  reindeer  herds,  their  only  resource  is  fishing  and  trade  with 
foreign  sailors  and  Russian  dealers.  From  the  former  they  have  acquired  drunken 
and  dissipated  habits,  from  the  latter  lying  and  thievish  propensities.  They  are 
eaten  up  by  vice  and  squalor,  and  are  probably  the  most  degraded  of  all  Siberian 
tribes.  But  the  Koriak  nomads,  still  owTiing  numerous  reindeer  herds,  accustomed 
to  a  free  and  independent  life,  and  with  the  full  consciousness  of  their  equality,  do 
not  yield  to  the  Tunguses  in  intelligence,  uprightness,  natural  dignity,  and  manly 
bearing.  They  recognise  neither  government  nor  outward  laws,  the  owner  of  even 
a  dozen  reindeer  being  a  master  and  "  law  unto  himself."  The  families  are  gene- 
rally associated  in  groups  of  sixes  or  sevens,  forming  small  commonwealths,  in 
which  all  have  an  equal  voice,  and  join  or  leave  at  pleasure.  The  Layon^  as  the 
wealthiest  member  of  the  community  is  usually  called,  is  generally  consulted  by  the 
rest  on  the  choice  of  a  camping  ground,  or  on  the  best  time  for  breaking  up,  but  he  has 
no  personal  authority.  In  other  respects  the  Koriak  nomads  are  the  most  obliging 
and  hospitable  of  Siberians,  and  in  their  domestic  relations  the  best  of  husbands 
and  fathers.  During  two  years  and  a  half's  residence  amongst  them  Kennan 
never  saw  a  Koriak  nomad  beat  any  of  his  family.  They  also  treat  their  animals 
very  gently,  and  so  attached  are  they  to  their  herds  that  they  will  refuse  to  sell  a 
live  reindeer  to  strangers  at  any  price.  Even  for  their  own  use  they  abstain  from 
killing  them  except  under  severe  pressure,  and  they  are  consequently,  in  a  relative 
sense,  the  largest  owners  of  reindeer  in  Siberia. 

In  their  habits  the  Koriaks  naturally  show  points  of  contact  with  the  Chukchis 
and  Kamchadales,  between  whom  they  live,  and  with  whom  they  have  frequent 
trading  relations.  They  have  also  great  confidence  in  their  shamans,  able  conjurers 
who  perform  the  most  surprising  tricks  in  the  open  air.  The  Koriaks  offer  sacri- 
fices to  the  evil  spirits,  considering  it  useless  to  propitiate  the  favourable  deities. 
The  heads  of  the  victims  are  stuck  on  stones  facing  the  rising  sun.  Like  the 
Kamchadales,  they  are  obliged  to  earn  their  wives  by  working  one  or  more  years 
under  the  father-in-law's  roof.     Till  the  wedding-day,  brought  about  by  a  feigned 
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abduction,  the  betrothed  is  guarded  by  vigilant  duennas,  who  drive  off  the  too 
importunate  suitor  with  thongs,  whips,  and  sticks.  The  custom  still  prevails  of 
killing  the  aged  and  sickly  in  order  to  spare  them  protracted  sufferings.  All 
Koriaks  regard  this  kind  of  death  as  the  natural  end  of  their  existence,  and  when 
the  time  seems  at  hand  they  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  they  desire  this  supreme 
proof  of  filial  affection  to  be  carried  out.  Some  prefer  stoning,  while  others  choose 
the  axe  or  knife.  All  young  Koriaks  practise  the  art  of  giving  the  fatal  blow  in 
such  a  way  as  to  inflict  the  least  pain  on  the  victim.  Immediately  after  death  the 
body  is  burnt,  so  that  the  spirit  may  escape  into  the  air.  At  the  time  of  Krashenin- 
nikov's  visit  infanticide  was  common,  and  of  twins  one  was  alwavs  sacrificed. 

A  number  of  the  Koriaks  have  hitherto  contrived  to  completely  maintain  their 
independence,  and  do  not  even  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Russian  officials.  Xo  other 
Siberian  people  have  struggled  so  manfully  to  preserve  their  freedom  from  the  Rus- 
sians. In  their  warfare  with  the  Cossacks  they  always  proved  the  most  formidable 
of  adversaries,  because  they  had  really  "  made  a  bargain  with  death.**  When  they 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  enemies  too  numerous  and  too  well  armed  to  be 
overcome,  they  took  an  oath  to  "  lose  the  sun,"  slaughtered  their  women  and  chil- 
dren to  save  them  from  slavery  or  torture,  burnt  all  they  possessed,  then  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  the  carnage.  No  one  thought  of  flying,  all  fighting  to  the  last, 
and  falling  side  by  side  amidst  heaps  of  the  slain. 

The  Kamchadales,  or  Itelmen,  by  the  Koriaks  called  Konchalo,  probably  owe 
their  Russian  name  to  that  of  the  river  Kamchatka,  which  has  also  become  that  of 
the  whole  peninsula.  They  are  quite  distinct,  both  from  the  Chukchis  and 
Koriaks,  and  evidently  belong  to  another  stock,  although  under  like  climatic 
conditions  all  these  peoples  have  adopted  analogous  habits.  They  are  generally 
smaller  than  the  Koriaks,  whom  they  otherwise  resemble  in  their  round,  broad 
features,  prominent  cheek  bones,  small  deep-set  eyes,  flat  nose,  black  hair,  swarthy 
complexion.  Their  language,  which  is  very  guttural,  differs  in  its  syntax  from 
that  of  the  Koriaks,  and  is  composed  of  unchangeable  roots,  whose  sense  is  modified 
by  prefixes.  But  this  peculiar  idiom  is  rapidly  disappearing,  like  the  race  itself. 
In  certain  places,  and  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Kamchatka  River,  the  popula- 
tion has  become  almo^  thoroughly  Russified,  and  the  old  speech  is  here  no  longer 
current.  Having  become  "  orthodox  "  Christians,  and  diversely  intermingled  by 
marriage  with  the  Russian  settlers,  the  Kamchadales  are  becoming  gradually 
absorbed  in  their  masters,  and  the  national  type  has  even  been  effaced.  The 
Kuriles,  as  those  of  the  south  are  called,  have  not  yet  entirely  lost  their  native 
speech,  and  those  of  the  Penjina  valley  are  the  least  Slavonized  of  the  ndtive  tribes, 
their  language  having  adopted  but  few  Russian  elements. 

The  number  of  still  remaining  full-blood  Kamchadales  is  estimated  at  about 
3,000.  They  are  mostly  of  a  remarkably  gentle  disposition,  and  very  honest, 
except  in  the  villages,  where,  by  dint  of  cheating  them,  the  Russians  have  taught 
them  deceitful  habits.  Their  house  is  open  winter  and  summer  to  all  comers,  they 
never  weary  of  being  useful,  and  soon  forget  injuries,  preserving  an  astonishing 
equanimity  of  temperament  in  the  midst  of  much  suffering  and   ill-treatment. 
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Before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  they  were  their  own  masters,  but  the  oppression 
of  the  first  conquerors  drove  them  to  rebel  in  1731  and  1740.  Since  then, 
however,  they  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resistance,  and  the  humblest 
representative  of  authority  is  now  received  with  a  respect  bordering  on  veneration. 
Pre-eminentI}'  conser\'ative  in  all  their  ways,  they  never  abandon  a  track  once  laid 


Fig.  210.— Atacra  Bit. 


down  by  their  fathers  until  it  has  been  trodden  into  an  absolutely  impassable  rut 
There  is  nothing  of  the  heroic  temperament  of  the  Koriaks  about  them,  and  the 
burden  of  their  plaintive  songs,  which  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  mournful 
cry  of  certain  sea-birds,  is  not  the  warlike  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  but  the 
humbler  themes  of  love,  labour,  sleighing  trips,  hunting  and  finhing  expeditions. 
In  their  imitative  dances  they  mimic  the  movements  of  animals  with  wonderful 
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skin,  bounding  like  the  reindeer,  trotting  off  like  the  fox,  and  even  plunging  into 
the  water  and  swimming  like  the  seal.  Their  old  religious  practices  have  been 
discontinued,  though  the  report  is  still  occasionally  heard  of  a  dog  sacrificed  here 
and  there  to  the  evil  spirits,  who  scare  away  the  fish  and  the  game.  Many 
ceremonies,  which  were  formerly  religious  acts,  have  gradiudly  become  dramatic 
entertainments,  and  their  superstitions  are  scarcely  any  longer  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Slav,  Finn,  Manchu,  or  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia. 

But  for  their  dogs,  the  life  of  the  Eamchadales  woiJd  have  to  be  completely 
modified  during  the  eight  winter  months.  These  animals,  which  are  wolfish  in 
appearance,  size,  fur,  and  even  voice,  seek  their  food  in  summer  along  the  river 
banks  and  in  the  forests.  But  with  the  first  snow-flakes  they  return  faithfully  to 
their  master's  balagan.  In  courage  and  power  of  enduring  hardships  and  hunger 
they  are  surpassed  by  no  other  animal.  They  have  been  known  at  times  to  drag 
the  sleigh  for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch  without  any  food  beyond  the  bits  of 
leather  torn  from  their  harness.  A  team  of  eleven  dogs  will  generally  make  from 
36  to  48  miles  a  day,  yoked  to  a  sleigh  carrying  one  man  and  a  load  of  450  lbs., 
and  some  have  covered  twice  and  even  thrice  the  distance  in  the  same  time. 
During  the  long  winter  months,  when  the  rivers  are  ice-bound  and  the  sea  wrapped 
in  fogs  or  tossed  by  storms,  social  intercourse  between  the  Eamchadale  villages  is 
kept  up  entirely  by  the  dogs.  But  for  them  almost  every  family  group  would  find 
itself  blocked  up  in  its  imderground  dwelling  during  that  season. 

Topography. 

In  the  vast  region  comprising  the  Chukchi  and  EamchatHi  peninsulas  no  large 
centres  of  population  have  been  developed.  Nevertheless,  Petropavlovsk,  although 
no  larger  than  a  small  European  town,  had  recently  taken  rank  as  an  important 
stronghold.  Lying  on  the  east  coast  of  the  magnificent  Avacha  Bay,  this  capital 
is  completely  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  large  vessels  may  lie  at  anchor  close  in 
shore.  In  more  favourable  latitudes,  and  near  populous  lands,  it  might  become  one 
of  the  great  emporiums  of  the  world.  But  since  the  whale  fisheries  of  the 
surrounding  seas  have  lost  their  importance,  and  the  peltry  trade  has  been  mono- 
polized by  a  few  dealers,  Petropavlovsk  has  been  greatly  reduced,  its  population 
rapidly  falling  from  about  1,000  to  500.  The  skins  of  the  sea-bear  taken  in  the 
Commander's  Archipelago  are  forwarded  by  the  American  Company  from  this 
port  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  are  dressed  for  the  market.  This  capital  of 
Eamchatka  is  proud  of  its  monxmients,  erected  to  the  two  illustrious  navigators, 
Bering  and  La  Perouse,  whose  names  still  survive,  one  in  that  of  the  strait  flowing 
between  the  two  worlds,  the  other  in  that  of  the  channel  connecting  the  Seas  of 
Okhotsk  and  Japan.  The  old  fortifications  of  Petropavlovsk,  now  laid  out  in 
grass-plots  and  flower  beds,  recall  the  defeat  of  the  Anglo-French,  who  during 
the  Crimean  war  attacked  this  Eamchadale  village  at  the  extremity  of  the  Old 
World. 
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Of  all  the  geographical  divisions  of  Siberia,  that  of  the  Amur  basin  and  neighbour- 
ing coast  hinds  seems  destined  to  the  greatest  political  future.  Washed  by  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  projecting  southwards  between  China  and  Corea,  and  bordering  on 
China  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  **  Great  Wall "  formerly  raised  as  a 
barrier  against  the  northern  barbarians,  the  valleys  of  the  Amur  and  of  its  southern 
affluents,  together  with  the  coast  of  Russian  Manchuria,  represent  in  the  extreme 
east  the  military  strength  of  a  nation  of  100,000,000  souls.  Here  also  is  the  only 
strip  of  vast  Russian  seaboard  bordering  on  a  sea  which  is  freely  open  for  nearly 
the  whole  year  to  the  oceanic  waters.  The  vessels  sailing  from  the  ^lanchurian 
ports  have  no  Bosporus  or  Sund  to  pass  through,  nor  are  they  ice-bound,  like 
those  of  Archangel,  for  some  eight  months  in  the  year.  Although  lying  under  the 
same  parallels  as  the  I^rovence  and  Catalonian  shores,  the  inner  bays  of  Possiet  and 
Peter  the  Great  are  doubtless  blocked  bv  ice  in  the  heart  of  winter.  But  this 
circumstance  scarcely  impairs  the  aggressive  power  of  their  fleets,  which  in  any 
case  might  winter  in  some  friendly  port  farther  south.  What  Russian  Manchuria 
wants  before  it  can  acquire  the  political  ascendancy  claimed  for  it  by  Russia  is  a 
civilised  population,  enriched  by  agriculture,  trade,  and  industry.  Meanwhile 
these  regions  have  not  increased  in  population  as  rapidly  as  Russian  patriotism  had 
expected ;  highways  of  communication  are  still  lacking— distance  has  not  yet  been 
overcome.  The  line  connecting  Vladivostok  with  Kronstadt  exists  rather  in  theory 
than  in  reality,  for  the  chain  of  Russian  toi^Tis  and  cultivated  lands  intended  one 
day  to  connect  them  is  still  interrupted  by  broad  gaps  throughout  its  eastern 
section.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  rapidly  completed,  for  most  of  the  Amur  basin  is 
occupied  with  rugged  highlands,  lakes,  and  swamps,  and  here  there  are  even  many 
tracts  still  altogether  unexplored.  In  Asia  the  Czar  may  still  be  said  to  possess 
little  more  than  the  framework  of  an  emjiire. 

The  heights,  hills,  mountains,  and  plateaux  limiting  the  Amur  basin  on  the 
north  form  collectively  one  of  those  little-known  regions  which  are  still  vaguely 
figured  on  our  maps  by  the  process  of  connecting  together  the  already  explored 
sections  by  means  of  shadowy  crests  sketched  at  random.  The  winding  range 
traced  from  the  Transbaikal  plateau  to  the  Chukchi  peninsula  for  a  distance  of  over 
2,400  miles  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  "  Great  Divide."  Hence  Middendorff 
proposes  to  call  it  the  Stanovoi  Vodorazdyel,  or  "  Main  Water-parting,"  instead 
of  the  Stanovoi  Khrebet,  or  "Dorsal  Chain,"  as  it  has  hitherto  been  wrongly 
named.  We  know  how  greatly  the  watersheds  may  differ  from  mountain  ranges, 
which  in  many  places  are  crossed  by  them  at  right  angles.  A  slight  protuberance, 
the  mere  shifting  of  a  rwk,  the  damming  up  of  a  morass  with  decayed  vegetation, 
or  a  dense*  growth  of  rc»eds  will  at  times  suffice  to  change  the  dividing  line  between 
two  areas  of  drainage,  whereas  the  direction  of  the  main  ranges  is  laid  down  for 
ages  by  the  great  disturbances,  foldings,  fractures,  or  upheavals  that  have  taken 
place  in  past  geological  epochs  on  the  earth's  crust.  These  ranges  themselves  are 
doubtless  modified  from  age  to  age  under  the  action  of  the  various  terrestrial  and 
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atmospheric  agencies ;  but  their  axis  remains  none  the  less  unchanged.  It  reveals 
itself  by  the  underground  rocks  wherever  the  mountain  has  disappeared ;  it  is  con- 
tinued beneath  the  watercourses  crossing  it  fi-om  side  to  side ;  its  presence  is  even 
conjectured  under  broad  marine  inleta.  According  to  Nyerchinsk,  the  conventional 
frontier  between  China  and  Kussian  Siberia  was  intended  to  run  along  the  crest  of 
the  Stanovoi ;  but  this  was  never  anything  more  than  a  fictitious  limit.  K^atural 
frontiers  are  not  formed  by  hypsometrieal  lines,  but  by  distinct  climatic,  animal, 
and  vegetable  zones.     On  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Stanovoi,  as  well  as  in  the 
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Lena  basin,  the  hillsides  and  the  low-lying  tracts  are  alike  covered  with  conifers, 
mosses,  and  lichens.  Hence  this  projwrly  forms  part  of  the  reindeer  domain. 
Notwithstanding  the  treaties  the  "Reindeer  Tunguses"  roamed  south  of  the 
Stanovoi  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amur,  at  least  4°  beyond  the  conventional 
frontier.  On  the  other  hand,  the  valleys  of  the  Zieya,  Bureya,  and  other  affluents 
of  the  main  stream  offer  vast  pasture  lands  fur  more  suited  for  horse-breeding  than 
for  reindeer  herding.  Habits  and  culture  are  here  accordingly  modified.  In  these 
grazing  grounds  live  the  "  Horse  Tunguses,"  a  sedentary  people  averse  to  the  visits 
of  their  nomad  kinsmen,  and  who  formerly  paid   the   tribute  regularly  to  the 
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Chinese  authorities.  But  the  Chinese  Government  had  set.  up  the  frontier  hind- 
marks,  not  in  the  forests  of  the  Stanovoi  uplands,  but  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
about  the  natural  limits  of  the  prairie  region  between  the  Horse  and  Reindeer 
Tunguses. 

The  Stanovoi  Uplands — The  Yablonoi  Range. 

The  explorations  of  Middendorff,  Schwartz,  Ustoltzev,  Eropotkin,  and  others 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  Stanovoi  does  not  follow  the  winding  course  given  to 
it  by  the  early  travellers.  The  highland  masses  forming  the  "  backbone  "  of  East 
Siberia  consist  rather  of  a  broad  tableland  intersected  by  ridges  running  parallel 
in  some  places,  in  others  at  slightly  converging  angles.  The  whole  of  the  Mongo- 
lian plateau,  from  the  Koso-gol  to  the  Great  Kingan,  forms  the  common  base  above 
which  rise  the  various  crests  conventionally  grouped  on  the  maps  as  more  or  less 
winding  mountain  ranges.  These  uplands  run  mainly  towards  the  north-east,  in 
which  direction  they  gradually  contract.  The  rivers,  also,  which  rise  between  the 
various  ridges  of  the  plateau  run  at  first  in  the  same  general  direction  from  the 
south-west  to  the  north-east,  or  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  and  then 
make  their  way  through  the  mountain  gorges  either  towards  the  Lena  and  Amur, 
or  else  directly  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  chains  rising  east  of 
the  Stanovoi  transversely  to  the  Amur,  and  still  farther  east  along  the  Pacific 
seaboard,  belong  to  the  same  orographic  system,  and  follow  the  same  general  north- 
easterlv  direction. 

The  highland  region  stretching  south  of  Lake  Baikal  is  limited  towards  the 
Chinese  frontier  by  the  highest  section  of  the  Stanovoi,  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Daftria  as  the  Yahlonotoi  Khvehet,  or  "  Apple  Mountains,"  probably  from  their 
crab-apple  groves.  They  form  a  continuation  of  the  Kentei  of  the  Mongolians, 
but  are  in  reality  merely  the  edge  of  a  plateau,  and  present  the  appearance  of 
mountains  only  on  their  east  side,  above  the  Ingoda  and  Chilka.  The  western  route, 
connecting  Lake  Baikal  with  Chita,  rises  to  the  summit  of  the  Yablonovoi  by  an  easy 
ascent,  along  which  a  railway  might  be  constructed,  and  which  terminates  east- 
wards in  lakes  and  swamps.  The  upper  portion  of  the  frontier  range  consists  of 
granitic  and  palaeozoic  rocks  covered  with  conifers,  and  strewTi  on  their  summit 
with  chaotic  masses  of  granite  boulders.  The  rain,  which  falls  abundantly  on  the 
summits,  immediately  disappears  between  these  blocks,  flowing  under  the  rocks  and 
the  roots  of  the  trees  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  the  underground  ri^iilets 
reappear  and  expand  into  broad  morasses,  rendering  the  approach  to  the  uplands 
verj'  difiicult  for  travellers.  These  Yablonovoi  crests  are  developed  with  great 
uniformity,  nowhere  presenting  the  romantic  aspect  of  limestone  ranges.  Their 
vegetation  is  also  equall}  monotonous,  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  pine  forests  being 
varicnl  onlv  bv  the  lightei-  tints  of  the  birch. 

The  Sokhondo,  or  Chokhoiido  range,  rising  south  of  the  Yablonovoi,  near  the 
Mongolian  frontier,  is  commanded  by  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  system. 
This  granite  mass  raises  its  double-crested  summit  above  a  terrace  strewn  with 
huge  boulders,  and  containing  two  lakes  in  which  are  collected  the  melting  snows. 
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In  summer  a  few  patches  of  snow  still  lodge  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  Sgkhondo ; 
but  the  loftiest  peak,  although  12,000  feet  high,  does  not  reach  the  snow-line. 
None  even  of  the  northernmost  Stanovoi  crests  are  covered  throughout  the 
simimer,  although  the  Sokhondo  receives  a  great  quantity  of  snow  in  winter,  and 
is  nearly  always  enveloped  in  mists.  The  Tunguses  and  Buriats  regard  it  as  a 
formidable  divinity,  doubtless  because  of  its  generally  cloud-capped  and  threatening 
aspect.     Few  of  their  hunters  even  venture  to  approach  its  stormy  slopes. 

The  Daurian  Plateau.        ^ 

The  range  beginning  with  the  Sokhondo  rims,  like  the  Yablonovoi,  north-east- 
wards to  the  plateau  of  the  Vitim,  while  the  chains  follow  the  same  direction 
towards  the  confluence  of  the  Shilka  and  Argun.  The  Adon-cholon,  one  of  these 
chains,  which  rises  from  the  foggy  plains  as  if  from  the  midst  of  the  deep,  is 
limited  at  its  southern  base  by  a  region  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fragment  of 
the  Gobi  in  Russian  territory.  This  is  the  plateau  known  to  the  Slav  colonists  as 
the  "  Daftrian  Steppes  :  "  not  that  they  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  lowland  plains 
of  the  Dnieper  and  Aralo-Caspian  basin,  but  because  of  their  barren  slopes  and 
brackish  waters.  They  were  formerly  crossed  from  the  Stanovoi  to  the  Ehingan 
by  an  earthen  rampart,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  here  and  there.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  raised  by  Jenghis  Ehan  to  protect  the  settled  populations  from 
the  incursions  of  the  nomads.  This  steppe  region,  which  has  a  mean  elevation  of 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  is  separated  from  the  river  Onon,  the  main  branch  of  the 
Shilka,  by  vast  pine  forests,  which  arrest  the  moist  winds.  Hence  the  steppe  itself 
is  extremely  dry,  in  many  places  lacking  sufficient  moisture  to  support  the  peonies^ 
aconites,  and  lilies  which  impart  such  a  charm  to  the  Nyerchinsk  steppe.  In  some 
districts  water  occurs  only  at  intervals  of  9  or  10  miles,  and  all  the  lakes  on  the 
plateau  are  brackish,  with  here  and  there  incrustations  of  salt  or  magnesia,  which 
looks  like  recently  fallen  snow  aroimd  their  shores.  The  Tarei,  one  of  these  basins, 
Li  usually  figured  on  the  maps  as  a  double  lake  with  an  intervening  strip  of  land. 
But  the  larger  of  these  two  reservoirs,  although  some  400  square  miles  in  extent, 
is  frequently  dry,  as  when  visited  by  Pallas  in  1772,  and  again  by  Radde  in  1856. 
An  old  channel  connecting  the  two  lakes,  and  the  water-marks  still  visible  round 
the  shores  of  the  numerous  islands,  are  evidence  of  the  far  greater  abundance  of 
water  in  this  basin  in  former  times.  At  present  the  Dzun- tarei,  the  smaller  of  the 
two  reservoirs,  which  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  salt  and  surroimded  by  a  growth 
of  reddish  plants,  is  much  reduced  in  size,  while  the  Barun-tarei,  the  larger  of  the 
two,  is  merely  a  collection  of  stagnant  pools,  beds  of  salt,  and  vast  reedy  tracts, 
whence  the  Mongolian  name  of  the  Russian  station  Khulussutai  (Ulussutai),  or 
"  Reed  Town." 

The  surface  of  the  Dafirian  steppes  is  in  several  places  thickly  strewn  with 
small  pebbles  of  white  quartz,  jaspar,  or  agate,  coming  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  neighbouring  rocks.  Still  there  is  a  scant  growth  of  grass  sufficient  to  attract 
flocks  of  a  few  species  of  gregarious  animals.     This  is  the  only  part  of  Daftria 
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where  the  antelope  guttnroaa  is  met,  and  this  country  is  also  visited  by  the  tiger, 
and  by  numerous  herds  of  thejaffgctai,  or  wild  horse,  no  doubt  allied  to  the  Equus 
Prjecalskf/f  a  new  species  recently  discovered  and  killed  by  hunters  sent  from 
Zaisan.*  The  Cossacks  have  hitherto  failed  to  tame  these  magnificent  animals,  as 
the  Chinese  of  the  Iloang-ho  have  done.  But  the  natives  eagerly  hunt  them  for 
their  flesh  and  for  their  skin,  and  especially  their  tails,  which  are  sold  to  the  Mon- 
golians, and  by  them  used  as  a  universal  remedy  for  all  the  diseases  to  which  their 
domestic  animals  are  subject.  Wild  beasts  are  constantly  migrating  northwards 
across  the  Daflrian  steppes,  which  accounts  for  the  quantities  of  game  here  annually 
met  by  the  hunter.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Amur  analogous  movements  take 
place,  also  caused  by  the  changes  of  climate.  The  wild  goats  are  always  able  to 
foresee  severe  winters,  and  especially  heavy  falls  of  snow,  when  they  migrate  in 
great  numbers  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur.  In  1867,  when  the  forests  of 
Bureya  were  suddenly  buried  .under  large  quantities  of  snow,  they  passed  into 
Manchuria  at  a  time  when  the  Amur  was  already  full  of  floating  ice.  Taking 
refuge  on  these  floes,  the  animals,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  stanitzas.  From  the  skins  of  these  wild  goats  are  made  the 
dak'/ia,  or  pelisses,  universally  worn  in  Siberia,  always  with  the  hairy  side  out,  as  a 
protection  against  the  cold,  and  especially  the  wind. 

The  Daurian  ranges  skirting  the  desert  are  destitute  of  vegetation  on  their 
southern  slopes,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Altai,  the  Tian-shan,  and  even  some 
regions  of  the  Caucasus.  The  moisture  necessary  for  forest  vegetation  is  maintained 
better  on  the  shaded  than  on  the  simny  side  of  these  nmges.  The  fires  kindled  by 
the  graziers  in  the  spring  of  the  year  are  also  much  more  destructive  on  the  escarp- 
ments facing  southwards,  where  the  dry  grasses  and  brushwood  bum  to  the  top 
imhindered  by  the  snows.  But  north  of  Dafiria  and  theShilka  ravine  the  Stanovoi 
crests  are  equally  wooded  on  both  sides.  Here  the  humidity  is  everyw^here  suffi- 
cient to  supix)rt  almost  impenetrable  forests,  thanks  to  the  fen^  and  quagmires, 
the  remains  of  old  lakes  which  formerlv  washed  the  foot  of  these  mountains.  But 
above  the  forest  zone  there  rise  greyish  granite  crests,  furrowed  here  and  there  by 
deep  fissures.  These  are  the  bare  ridges  which  have  caused  the  Cossacks  to  apply 
the  name  of  Goltziy  or  "Naked  Rocks,"  to  the  Stanovoi  and  all  the  East  Siberian 
highlands. 

Jforth  of  the  Amur  the  chief  sections  of  the  Stanovoi  rise  between  the  Zyeya 
and  Aldan  basins.  Here  several  peaks  are  over  2,300  feet  high,  although  none  of 
them  attain  the  elevation  of  the  Sokhondo.  Copious  streams  and  rivers  flow  from 
their  flanks  towards  the  Amur,  the  Lena,  and  various  direct  aflluents  of  the  Pacific. 
Beyond  the  marshy  plateau  separating  the  Aldan  and  Ud  basins,  the  ridge,  which  is 
much  steeper  on  the  side  facing  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  than  on  that  turned  landwards, 
takes  the  name  of  Aldan  or  Jugjur,  but  none  of  its  crests  are  much  more  than 
3,250  feet.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this  slight  elevation,  this  section  of  the  main 

*  The  skull  and  skin  of  ono  of  these  animals,  now  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences,  have  been 
examined  by  M.  Poliakoff,  who,  in  a  memoir  publishf'd  in  March,  ISSl,  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Geo- 
graphical  Society,  discusses  the  relations  of  this  new  species  to  the  domestic  horse. 
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range  is  one  of  the  richest  in  geological  formations,  granites,  gneiss,  and  porphjTies 
being  here  covered  with  old  schists,  and  in  some  places  even  by  Jurassic  rocks. 
Towards  the  north,  where  it  approaches  the  recent  Verkho-Yansk  formations,  the 
Aldan  range  abounds  in  coal-fields,  while  basalts  and  trachytes  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  over  against  the  volcanic  peninsula  of  Kamchatka. 
The  lead,  iron,  gold,  and  silver  ores  that  have  here  been  discovered  could  not  fail 
to  develop  a  large  mining  industry  but  for  the  severity  of  the  climate. 

West  of  Okhotsk  and  north  of  the  depression,  followed  by  the  route  from 
Yakutsk  to  the  coast,  is  situated  Mount  Kapitan,  so  called  by  the  Tunguses  either 
in  honour  of  some  Russian  captain,  or  possibly  as  the  "  Captain  "  of  all  this  high- 
land region.  It  marks  the  northern  limits  of  the  larch,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
zone  of  lichens  and  reindeer  moss.  Yet  there  are  no  glaciers,  and  the  crests  are 
even  completely  free  of  snow,  although  these  Stanovoi  Mountains  overlook  valleys 
which  are  entirely  filled  with  permanent  ice.  This  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  uplands  and  lowlands  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  great  difference  in 
atmospheric  pressure,  snow  and  rain  fall,  and  direction  of  the  winds  prevailing  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  snows  swept  by  the  winds  from  neighbouring  heights  are 
banked  up  at  the  foot  of  the  "  Captain  "  in  crevasses  seldom  lit  up  by  the  sun, 
where  they  are  gradually  converted  into  extensive  ice-fields.  Even  the  streams 
and  rividets  of  the  neighbouring  valleys  freeze  as  they  flow  over  their  crystalline 
surface.  These  low-lying  ice-covered  tracts  are  the  natural  resort  of  the  reindeer, 
which  here  find  a  refuge  from  the  mosquitoes. 

East  of  the  Stanovoi  another  chain  rising  in  Manchu  tenitory,  and  variously 
named  by  Chinese,  Mongolians,  Golds,  and  Russians,  runs  south-west  and  south- 
east, terminating  south  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  in  headlands  indented  by  deep  inlets, 
and  continued  seawards  by  the  Shantar  Archipelago.  This  Daiiss-alin  range  has 
received  from  Middcndorff  the  name  of  the  Bureya  Moimtains,  from  the  large 
affluent  of  the  Amur  which  flows  westwards  parallel  with  the  ridge.  The  Russians 
usually  call  it  the  "Little  Khingan."  The  forests  covering  its  slopes  belong  to  a 
different  vegetable  domain  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Siberia.  The  oak,  unknown  in 
the  Lena  and  Ycnesei  valleys,  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  Bureya  highlands,  and 
on  the  whole  deciduous  trees  are  more  common  than  the  evergreen  conifers.  Here 
also  begins  the  domain  of  the  tiger,  which  haunts  the  thickets,  and  is  known  to  the 
natives  as  the  "  lordly  beast." 

All  the  region  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Usuri  and  Lower  Amur  is  occupied 
as  far  as  the  coast  by  hills  and  mountains,  usually  known  collectively  as  the 
**  Manchu  Highlands."  It  forms  a  plateau  divided  into  innumerable  sections,  and 
rising  eastwards  to  a  coast  range,  which  presents  its  steepest  sides  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  Like  the  Aldan  ridge,  which  it  resembles  in  its  elevation,  bare  cresta,  wooded 
slopes,  and  general  north-easterly  direction,  the  Manchu  or  Sikhota-alin  system  is 
crossed  by  but  few  passes,  while  the  swamps  and  forests  of  the  western  slopes 
greatly  impede  the  communications  l)ctwoen  the  Usuri  valley  and  the  sea-coast. 
But  in  the  south  a  large  depression,  in  which  the  rain-waters  are  collected,  enables 
the  great  Lake  Ehanka  to  communicate  with  the  Sa'if  (in  coast  stream,  north  of  the 
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Gulf  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  Sikhota-olin  has  often  been  represented  as  partially 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  basalt  streams  have  been  described  as  having  flowed  from 
the  assumetl  craters  of  the  range  do\ni  to  the  Strait  of  Tatary,  here  forming  steep 
headlands  from  400  to  600  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the  volcanoes  supposed  to 
have  been  seen  near  Castries  Bay  seem  to  be  nothing  but  sedentary  sandstone 
rocks.* 

The  Amur  River  System 

Of  the  four  great  Siberian  rivers  the  Amur,  although  draining  the  smallest 
area,  promises  one  day  to  become  the  most  important  water  highway.  In  this 
respect,  however,  it  is  still  far  inferior  to  the  rivers  of  the  Ob  basin,  where  all  the 
riverain  towns  already  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  regular  and 
frequent  steam  service.  While  the  Ob,  Yenesei,  and  Lena  flow  south  and  north 
across  the  line  of  migration  from  east  to  west,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  the  Amur  winds  mainly  west  and  east,  in  the  direction  of  the  great 
historic  routes,  and  disembogues  in  a  sea  open  to  navigation  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Few  other  rivers  have  to  traverse  a  greater  number  of  rocky  barriers  in 
their  gradual  descent  seawards.  Rising  on  the  Daurian  plateau,  it  has  first  to  pierce 
the  eastern  escarpments  of  this  region  in  order  to  reach  the  plains  of  its  middle 
course,  which  are  still  alxjut  2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  then  flows  through  a  gap 
in  the  Ijittle  Khingan  range  down  to  the  lower  plains  separated  by  the  Sikhota-alin 
hills  from  the  sea.  Even  after  forcing  its  way  through  this  barrier  to  the  ocean  it 
is  still  confronted  by  tlie  island  of  Sakhalin,  dividing  its  channel  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  flows  round  the  north  end  of  the  island,  while  the  other  penetrates  south- 
wards into  the  Gulf  of  Tatary.  Equal  in  volume  to  the  three  other  great  rivers 
of  North  Siberia,  the  Amur  at  all  times  occupied  a  position  of  paramount  impor- 
tance as  an  historic  highway.  It  was  the  route  followed  by  the  Mongolians, 
Manchus,  and  all  migrating  j)eoples  from  the  east  of  Asia,  and  it  has  now  become 
the  continuation  of  the  South  Siberian  overland  route,  pursued  in  an  opposite 
direction  by  the  Russian  conquerors  and  colonists.  The  lower  course  of  the  Amur 
thus  completes  the  natural  highway,  which  begins  some  6,000  miles  farther  west, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Xeva.  The  regions  traversed  by  it  have  the  further  advantage 
of  lying  in  a  more  temperate  climate  than  the  rest  of  Siberia.  Some  of  its  southern 
aflluents  even  rise  in  the  Chinese  Empire  under  the  40th  parallel,  and  consequently 
much  nearer  to  the  equator  than  to  the  pole. 

More  than  half  of  the  Amur  basin  being  comprised  in  the  still  imperfectly 
explored  regions  of  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  area  of  the  lands  draining  through  this  channel  to  the  Pacific. 
They  are  roughly  estimated  at  from  800,000  to  820,000  square  miles,  or  about  four 
times  the  surface  of  France.     If  the  Kerulcn,  or  Kurulun,  be  included  in  this 

*  Chief  elevations  of  the  Stanovoi,  Bureyn,  and  Manchu  highlands : — 

Feet.  Feet. 


Sokhondo  (nccoriiing  to  Radde) .     .     .     .  8,170 

Stanovoi,  between  the  Aldan  and  Zyeya  .  6,810 

Mean  height  of  the  Aldan  ridge .     .     .     .  2,916 

Mount  Kapiian 4,200 


Kapitan  Pass 4,175 

iMgar-aiil  (Bnreya  range) 3,326 

Mean  height  of  ttie  Sikhota-alin     .    .     .  2.915 

Mount  Galoya,  its  highest  peak ....  6,690 
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basin,  to  which,  however,  it  belongs  intermittently,  the  Amur,  from  its  farthest 
source  to  the  sea,  will  have  a  total  length  of  3,000  miles.  The  Kurulun  rises  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Kentei  Mountains,  a  Mongolian  continuation  of  the 
**  Apple  "  range,  and  after  skirting  on  the  north  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  Gobi 
desert,  discharges  into  the  Dalai.  This  "  Holy  Sea  " — for  such  ig  the  meaning  of 
the  word — also  receives  the  Ursttn,  an  emissary  of  Lake  BAir-nor.  But  these 
affluents  from  the  desert  contribute  but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  most  of  which  is 
lost  by  evaporation  in  the  lacustrine  reoervoir.  Hence  the  turbid  and  sluggish 
Dalai-gol,  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  is  a  narrow  stream,  which,  however,  is  soon 
enlarged  by  the  rapid  Kha'ilar,  the  true  head-stream  of  the  Argun.  During  the 
spring  freshets  of  this  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Great 
Khingan  range,  a  portion  of  its  waters  flows  back  to  the  Dalai-gol,  and  through  it 
to  Lake  Dalai,  whence  large  shoals  of  fish  penetrate  through  the  Argun  into 
Russian  territory.  Thus,  although  the  "  Holy  Sea  "  is  situated  in  Mongolia,  the 
Russian  fishers  indirectly  benefit  by  the  abundance  of  its  animal  life,  of  which  the 
Mongolians  themselves  make  no  use. 

After  its  junction  with  the  Dalai-gol  the  Khailar  takes  the  name  of  Argim,  and 
flows  north-east  parallel  with  the  various  Stanovoi  ridges,  and  along  the  political 
frontier  of  China  and  Russia  to  its  confluence  with  the  Shilka.     The  latter  river 
lies  mostly  within  Russian  territory,  although  the  Onon,  which,  with  the  Ingoda, 
is  its  chief  affluent,  rises  in  Mongolia,  and  enters  Russian  Daflria  after  skirting  the 
southern  base  of  the  Sokhondo.     The  united  Argun  and  Shilka  form  the  Amur 
proper,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  main  liead-stream. 
The  Argun  has  the  longer  course,  while  the  Shilka,  flowing  through  a  moister 
region,  has  probably  a  larger  volume,  and  its  waters  are  less  charged  with  sedi- 
mentary matter.     Historically  also  the  Sliilka  is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  for 
on  it  the  Cossacks  embarked  in  their  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amur,  or  maintain  their  settlement  in  this  valley  previous  to  its  final 
conquest  by  Muraviov  in  1853.     In  the  south  the  Mongols,  ever  in  the  saddle,  take 
the  road  across  the  ringing  steppe,  while  the  Russians  ascend  and  descend  the  water 
highways,  and  the  Shilka,  navigable  throughout  its  lower  course,  offered  them  a 
direct  route  eastwards  beyond  the  Khingan  Mountains.      The  Tunguses  of  the 
Shilka  also  apply  this  name  to  all  the  lower  stream  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Argun.     The  name  Amur  itself  is  of  unknown  origin,  being  derived  by  some  from 
the  Giliak  words  Ya-mur — that  is,  "  Great  River  " — while  others  regard  it  as  a 
modification  of  Mamu,  the  name  current  amongst  the  nati¥cs  along  its  lower  course. 
Others,  again,  suppose  that  the  first  Russian  invaders,  encamped  at  Albazin  on  the 
little  river  Emuri,  gradually  extended  the  name  of  Emur  or  Amur  to  the  whole 
region,  and  to  the  river  watered  by  it.     However  this  may  be,  each  of  the  nations 
settled  in  its  valley  gives  it  a  different  name.     For  the  Golds  it  is  the  Mango  ;  for 
the  Yakuts  the  Kara-turan,  or  "  Black  River ;  "  for  the  Manchus  the  Sakhalin-ula, 
or  "  Blackwater ; "  for  the  Chinese  the  Helong-kiang,  or  "  River   of  the  Black 
Dragon,'*  doubtless  in  reference  to  the  dark  colour  of  its  waters. 

At  the  Stryelka  ferry,  where  the  two  head-streams  meet,  the  Amur  is  already 
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from  20  to  24  feet  deep,  with  a  breadth  of  nearly  540  yards.  Narrowing  between 
the  spurs  of  the  Great  Khingan  and  the  side  ridges  of  the  Stanovoi,  it  trends 
eastwards  through  a  series  of  defiles,  beyond  which  it  flows  to  the  south-east  along 
the  base  of  the  volcanic  Ilkuri-alin  range.  Lower  down  extensive  plains^  compared 
by  Middendorff  to  the  prairies  of  the  New  World,  stretch  along  both  its  banks,  but 
especially  on  the  left  between  the  Zyeya  and  Bureya  affluents.  But  instead  of 
being  covered  with  grasses,  they  are  clothed  for  vast  distances  with  thickets  of 
dwarf  oaks,  hazels,  and  other  bushy  growths.  Like  the  American  prairies,  they 
yield  excellent  crops  wherever  cleared. 

Like  those  of  the  other  great  Siberian  rivers,  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur  has 
normally  a  higher  mean  elevation  than  the  left.  After  receiving  the  Bureya  the 
Amur  pierces  the  Little  Khingan  range  through  a  defile  100  miles  long,  and 
grander  than  that  of  the  Rhine  between  Bingen  and  Coblentz,  though  lacking  the 
charm  imparted  by  riverain  towns,  cultivated  slopes,  and  craggy  heights  covered 
with  ruined  or  restored  castles.  No  regular  highway  has  yet  been  laid  down 
through  this  ravine,  where  the  beaten  path  is  under  water  during  the  floods. 
Hence  horsemen  wishing  to  cross  the  Bureya  range  are  obliged  to  turn  aside  from 
the  Amur  and  make  their  way  through  the  forests,  in  order  to  avoid  the  headlands, 
often  several  hundred  yards  high,  projecting  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  river. 
Beyond  the  defile,  which  runs  north  and  south,  the  Amur  again  turns  eastwards, 
and  then  north-eastwards,  thus  following  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  great 
Sungari  or  Kuen-tong  affluent,  which  the  Chinese  regard  as  the  main  stream.  Like 
the  Ob-Irtish,  the  Yenisei- Angara  and  the  Argun-Shilka,  or  Amur,  the  Sungari  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  rivers  nearly  equal  in  volume,  the  Upper  Sungari 
and  the  Nonyi. 

The  Sungari  and  Usuri  Rivers. 

The  Sungari  is  really  the  main  branch  of  this  fluWal  sj'stem,  if  not  in  length 

and  volume,  at  least  in  the  direction  of  its  valley,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 

Khingan,  the  Manchu  Mountains,  and  generally  to  the  axis  of  all  North-east  Asia. 

At  the  confluence  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Sungari,  now  of  a  greenish,  now  of  a 

milky  hue,  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  common  bed.     Above  the  confluence  the 

Amur  and  its  tributaries  are  subject  to  great  vicissitudes,  and  fall  rapidly  in 

summer,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  the  highlands  of  the  upper  basin  are  not 

elevated  enough  to  bear  any  large  quantities  of  perpetual  snow.     The  streams  from 

the  melting  snow-fields  are  insufficient  to  maintain  the  normal  level  of  the  river 

during  the  dry  season,  so  that  at  this  time  the  naWgation  is  much  endangered  by 

the  rapids.     The  mountains  enclosing  the  Sungari  basin  are  not  sufficiently  known 

to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  contributions  from  their  melting  snows.     But  it 

is  probable  that  the  Shan-alin,  or  "  White  Mountains,"  forming  the  eastern  limit 

of  the  basin,  reach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  as  is  indeed  indicated  by  their  name, 

and  thus  contribute  to  increase  the  annual  inundations.     But  the  floodings  of  the 

Sungari  and  other  East  Siberian  streams  are  due  mainly  to  the  rains  brought  by 

the  summer,  monsoons,  which  blow  from  the  north-east  towards  the  Mongolian 
A.— 28 
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plateaux.  Below  the  coafluence  the  Amur  then  aeeumes  the  a^)ect  of  an  inland 
sea.  Its  islands  disappear,  and  all  its  ramifieationB  for  a  distance  of  10  or  12  miles 
are  blended  in  a  single  stream.  Villages  are  swept  away,  with  the  very  hanks  on 
which  they  stood,  and  whole  forests  are  uprooted  and  carried  along  with  the 
current.     Since  the  colonisation  of  the  Lower  Amur  by  the  Kussiaus  it  has  been 
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foond  necessary  frequently  to  shift  the  sites  of  the  stanitzas  to  higher  ground,  less 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  stream. 

Nevertheless  the  question  of  a  more  systematic  settlement  of  the  Amur  regions, 
chiefly  by  communities  of  Slav  origin,  is  now  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the 
authorities.  Since  the  ratitication  of  the  treaty  with  China,  settling  the  Kuija 
frontier,  the  Amur  basin  has  naturally  acquired  fresh  importance,  and  the  Russian 
Government,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  bring  forward  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
colonisation  in  a  country  which  holds  out  far  brighter  prospects  to  the  pea«intry 
than  many  of  the  bleak  and  arid  eteppe  lands  of  European  Euseia.     Projects  hare 
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already  been  discussed  and  partly  adopted,  which  are  calculated  to  encourage  whole- 
sale immigration  by  the  promise  of  pecuniary  aid  and  free  grants  of  good  land 
along  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Amur  and  its  numerous  tributaries. 

Flowing  entirely  within  Chinese  territory,  the  Sungari  belongs  historically  and 
socially  to  a  very  different  world  from  that  of  the  Amur.  While  the  latter  flowed 
till  recently  beyond  the  domain  of  cultured  nations,  and  until  the  Russian  conquest 
was  navigated  only  by  the  boats  of  the  Tunguses  and  Golds,  the  Sungari  waters  a 
basin  studded  with  numerous  cities,  traversed  in  various  directions  by  regular 
highways  of  communication,  and  covered  with  extensive  cultivated  tracts.  The 
basin  of  the  Amur  proper  throughout  its  course  is  little  more  than  an  unex- 
plored wilderness,  while  dense  populations  are  crowded  in  the  districts  above  Sian- 
sin,  on  the  Middle  Simgari.  Although  forming  part  of  the  same  hydrographio 
basin,  the  valleys  of  the  Amur  and  Sungari  have  different  and  even  hostile  centres 
of  attraction.  On  the  Amur  the  current  of  migration  and  trade  flows  west  and 
east  from  Irkutsk  to  Khabarovka  and  the  Pacific  seaboard,  whereas  the  teeming 
populations  of  the  Sungari  turn  southwards  towards  Mukden,  Pekin,  and  the 
Yellow  Sea.  There  is  little  communication  between  the  Chinese  Sungari  and  the 
Russian  possessions,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Maximovich,  XJsoltzev,  Kro- 
potkin,  and  Khilkovskiy  penetrated  from  that  river  into  the  Celestial  Empire. 

But  the  Usuri,  which  next  to  the  Sungari  is  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Lower 
Amur,  belongs  henceforth  to  the  Russian  world.  Chosen  in  1860  as  the  limit 
between  the  two  empires,  this  river  flows  south-west  and  north-east  between  the 
two  parallel  crests  of  the  Shan-alin  and  Sikhota-alin,  and  its  valley  has  become  the 
military  and  trade  route  leading  from  the  Aimur  to  the  southern  ports  of  Russian 
Manchuria.  The  XJsuri  takes  this  name  only  in  its  middle  course  below  all  the 
upper  tributaries.  One  of  these,  the  Sungacha,  flows  from  an  "  inland  sea,"  for 
such  is  the  meaning  of  the  Chinese  word  Khan-kai  (Han-hai),  which  has  been 
modified  by  the  Russians  to  Khanka,  or  Khinka.  This  great  lake,  whose  mean  area 
exceeds  1,200  square  miles,  must,  notwithstanding  its  name,  be  regarded  as  merely 
a  permanent  flooding,  for  its  depth  seems  nowhere  to  be  more  than  32  feet,  while 
in  many  places  there  are  scarcely  12  inches  of  water  at  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
But  during  the  summer  monsoons,  which  bring  such  a  quantity  of  moisture  to  the 
Lower  Amur  region,  the  Khanka  overflows  far  and  wide,  flooding  the  surrounding 
low-lying  tracts,  and  for  the  time  becoming  a  veritable  **  inland  sea."  In  its 
normal  state  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  "  Great "  and  the  "  Little  "  Lake, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  perfectly  regular  strip  of  sand,  which  is  rounded  off 
towards  the  north  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  exact  continuation  of  the  curve  of 
the  shore  running  cast  and  west.  This  geometrical  formation,  which  resembles  so 
many  others  of  analogous  form  on  the  Pacific  seaboard,  is  a  rare  phenomenon  in 
inland  basins  of  small  extent,  which  are  mostly  sheltered  from  the  winds,  while  the 
winds  themselves  seldom  blow  regularly  from  the  same  quarter.  But  Lake  Khanka 
is  completely  exposed  to  the  southern  winds,  which  prevail  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  Thus  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  basin  a  regular  swell  setting  north- 
wards, and  developing  the  curved  outline  of  the  shore.     Lake  Khanka  aboundb'in 
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fish.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Russian  occupation  the  Usuri  also  was  rich  in 
Bveri'  sort  of  fish,  especially  carp,  sterlet,  and  salmon.  In  fording  the  channels  by 
■which  it  communicates  with  the  lake,  travellers  took  them  with  the  hand  by  the 
dozen,  and  in  some  places  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  dull  murmur  of  their  fina 
was  beard  from  the  shore. 

The  Lower  Amur  and  its  Delta. 

After  receiving  the  Usuri  the  Amur  flows  altogether  in  Russian  territory.  It 
is  still  joined  on  both  sides  by  important  tributaries,  which,  however,  seem  to  add 
little  to  its  volume.  Ramifying  into  various  brunches  enclosing  grassy  islands,  it 
winds  along  its  broad  valley,  at  inter\'als  impinging  against  the  foot  of  the  hills 
which  skirt  its  right  bank.     Its  course  is  fringed  by  lakes  and  extensive  marshes, 
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especially  on  its  left  side,  and  these  serve  to  receive  its  overflow  during  the  floods. 
TheKizi,  one  of  these  lakes,  occupies  east  of  the  river  a  great  part  of  a  transverse 
depression  which  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Castries.  Here  the  valley  of 
the  Lower  Amur  resembles  in  its  form  that  of  the  Lower  Danube,  which  runs 
towards  the  Isthmus  of  Eusten  je,  as  if  to  fall  directly  into  the  Black  Sea,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  takes  a  sudden  bend  at  right  angles  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  north 
round  the  peninsula  of  the  Dobruja.  In  tho  same  way  the  Amur,  although  half 
filling  the  Isthmus  of  Kizi  by  a  lateral  discharge,  deflects  its  main  channel  north- 
wards to  a  point  where  it  at  last  finds  an  opening  to  the  I'acific.  Lake  Kizi  itself 
is  only  2  feet  deep  in  winter  at  low  water,  rising  during  the  summer  floods  to 
nearly  10  feet.  A  low  ridge  10  miles  broad  separates  the  lake  from  the  coast ;  but 
the  native  canoes  are  able  to  utilise  the  small  river  Taba  flowing  from  this  ridge, 
whereby  the  portage  between  the  two  slopes  ia  reduced  to  little  over  a  mile.     Since 
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1857  the  engineer  Romanov  has  been  Bvureying  this  portage  with  a  view  to  the 
construction  of  a  railway  30  miles  long,  by  which  travellers  would  be  enabled  to 
avoid  a  detour  of  300  milce  by  the  dangerous  mouth  of  the  Amur,  But  such  an 
undertaking  will  be  of  little  use  ho  long  as  the  local  Kussiau  settlements  remain  in 
their  present  undeveloped  state.  In  1878  there  was  not  even  a  good  carriage  road 
across  the  isthmus. 

After  being  deflected  northwards  the  Amur  still  communicates  right  and.  left 
with  several  lakes,  which  recall  an  epoch  when  the  river  sought  a  more  direct 
outlet  seawards.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Amur  is,  so  to  say,  still  incomplete. 
Its  waters  forma  labyTinth  of  swift  currents,  sluggish  channels  and  lakes,  constituting 
a  sort  of  debatable  ground  between  the  river  and  the  sea.  Here  the  large  river 
Amgun,  Sowing  from  the  Bureya  Mountains,  joins  it  in  a  sort  of  inner  delta,  where 
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the  currents  are  disphiced  with  everj-  freshet,  thus  incessantly  changing  the  form 
of  the  islands  and  sand-banks.  Near  the  Giliak  village  of  Tir,  over  against  this 
delta  of  the  Amgun,  there  stands  a  cliff  on  the  right  bank,  on  which  have  been 
erected  three  columns  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  granite,  covered  with  Mongolian 
inscriptions.  They  mark  the  limits  of  the  empire  imder  the  Yoan  dynasty,  when 
China  was  subject  to  the  Mongolians,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  during 
the  fourteenth  century.  On  Remozov's  chart,  published  in  the  seventeenth  ceu- 
turj'.  a  town  is  indicated  at  this  spot  as  marking  the  limits  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
conquests,  who  "  buried  his  arms  and  left  a  tower  here."  Such  was  at  that  time 
the  tradition  of  the  Cossacks.  In  any  case  the  cliff  of  Tir  ia  well  situated  as  the 
frontier  hindmurk  of  an  empire,  for  immediately  below  it  the  Amur  bends  towards 
the  north-east,  and  then  eastwards,  in  search  of  the  gap  through  which  it  discharge* 
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seawards,  op  rather  into  the  estuary  ehstructed  with  suiwl-banke  which  forms  the 


■■MHMll 
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Gulf  of  T  ttun      From  the  m  inland  (o  the  isl  nd    f  **  ikhal  n  the  sea  is  oecnpied 
by  should  intersected  hy  uarignhlc  chunnuls,  whose  windings  arc  shifted  with  every 
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storm,  and  tlirough  which  the  pilots  thread  their  way  sounding-line  in  hand.  These 
difficulties  at  the  entrance,  combined  with  the  annual  frosts  which  close  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur  for  six  months,  are  the  great  obstacles  to  trade,  and  partly  neutralise 
the  advantages  presented  by  the  river  and  its  affluents,  which  have  a  total  navigable 
waterway  estimated  at  upwards  of  6,000  miles.  In  the  lacustrine  labyrinth  of  the 
lower  course,  which  is  still  but  little  known,  the  navigation  is  extremely  dangerous 
in  rough  weather.  In  a  single  storm  over  forty  Russian  craft  laden  with  com  were 
wrecked,  and  most  of  the  supplies  for  Nikolayevsk  and  the  posts  on  the  Usuri 
swallowed  up. 

The  Manchtrian  Seaboard. 

North  of  the  Amur  lagoon  a  few  streams,  rising  in  the  hilly  region  bounded 
north-west  by  the  Stanovoi  and  south-east  by  the  continuation  of  the  Burey^ 
Mountains,  flow  to  the  fiords  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Facing  these  inlets  are  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  moimtainous  Shantar  Archipelago.  In  another  climate,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  well-peopled  coast  lands,  these  islands  would  have  a  great 
commercial  and  strategic  importance,  as  sheltering  the  inner  bays  and  their  innu- 
merable creeks.  But  amid  the  cold  fogs  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  all  these  excellent 
havens  are  utilised  only  by  a  few  local  fishermen.  On  the  more  favoured  southern 
seaboard  stretching  south  of  the  Amur  the  Russians  must  seek  for  harbours  capable 
of  entering  into  commercial  relations  with  the  whole  world.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  diplomatic  activity  displayed  by  them  to  obtain  in  1858  a  joint  right  with  the 
Chinese  to  all  the  coast  region  between  the  Amur  and  Corea,  and  then  to  acquire 
its  exclusive  possession  in  1860. 

Even  the  rocky  seaboard  facing  Sakhalin  possesses  a  few  good  ports,  which 
might  have  a  certain  commercial  utility  were  the  surrounding  regions  colonised, 
and  easy  means  of  communication  opened  up  across  the  coast  range  and  forests. 
Thus  the  Bay  of  Castries,  first  visited  by  La  P^rouse  in  1787,  and  so  named  by  him, 
might  accommodate  a  large  number  of  vessels  of  light  draught.  Its  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Amur  must  sooner  or  later  render  it  an  important  place. 
Farther  south,  Stark  Bay,  the  Imperial  Port,  the  Gulf  of  Plastim,  and  those  of 
Vladimir  and  Olga,  follow  successively  along  the  coast,  which  the  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sian  traders  have  already  learnt  to  frequent,  notwithstanding  the  fogs  and  storms 
prevailing  in  this  dangerous  Sea  of  Japan.  Here  the  staple  export  is  the  "  sea- 
cabbage,"  a  species  of  seaweed  forwarded  to  China  and  Japan,  where  it  forms  an 
article  of  food  for  the  poor,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glue. 

The  Vladimir  and  Olga  coasts  have  been  compared  to  those  of  Finland,  owing 
to  their  indentations,  the  granite  reefs  surrounding  them,  and  the  evident  traces 
of  upheaval  that  have  here  been  observed.  The  old  beach  may  still  be  seen  at 
various  elevations  above  the  present  sea-leveL  But  whether  or  not  it  lies  within 
the  zone  of  slow  upheaval,  the  portion  of  the  coast  bending  due  west  to  the  neck 
of  the  Corean  peninsula  presents  the  aspect  of  those  Finland  or  Scandinavian  shores, 
which  are  cut  up  and  indented  with  endless  gulfs,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  varied 
with  innumerable  groups  of  islands,  islets,  and  reefs.     One  of  these  inlets,  120 
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miles  broad  east  and  west,  forma  the  gulf  named  after  Queen  Victoria  by  the 
EngliBb,  but  which  the  Russians  have  dedicated  to  Peter  the  Great.  It  forms 
qiut«  an  inland  sea,  in  which  the  conquerors  bad  an  embarrassing  choice  of  sites 
for  a  good  naval  and  trading  station.  In  the  cast  lies  America  liay,  which  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Su-chan,  a  navigable  river  whoso  two  branches  fona  the  two 
convenient  ports  of  Wrangell  and  Nakhodka.  In  the  centre  are  the  Gulfs  of  Usuri 
and  Amur  i^UmrUkiy  anA  Amiiritkiy'^,  between  which  projects  the  peuinsuta  on 
which  stands  Vladivostok.  Lastly,  in  the  west  are  the  winding  bays  of  Possiet, 
better  defended  even  than  the  harbour  of  Toulon  by  rocky  peninsulas,  tongues  of 
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land,  and  strips  of  sand  curved  like  the  claws  of  a  crab.  This  military  station, 
with  its  guns  always  turned  southwards,  forms  the  present  limit  of  the  Russian 
Empire  towards  China  and  Japan. 

Cmmate  of  Maxchiria. 

Even  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Russian  Manchuria,  the  winter  climate  is  very 
severe.  Although  the  Gulf  of  Peter  the  Groat  is  never  frozen  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  shore,  all  the  creeks  penetrating  inland  are  ice-bound  from  December  to 
March,  and  for  over  one  hundred  days  the  port  of  Vladivostok  is  blocked.     At  this 
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plaro  the  annual  temperature  is  more  than  17"^  lower  than  uniloi'  llio  same  parallel 
in  West  Europe.*  For  five  months  Luke  Ehanka  is  coverid  with  ice,  which  at 
times  acquires  a  thickness  of  over  -{  feet.  In  the  Amur  Ita^iu  tho  };:lu8s  not  unfre- 
quenlly  falls  to  38^  Fahr.,  and  at  the  N'yerohinsk  works  it  has  fuUen  even  as  low  aa 
46"^  Fahr.     On  the  other  han<l,  the  summer  heats  are  almost  tropical,  even  on  the 
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Bca-coast  the  temperature  rising,  as  at  the  port  of  Olga,  to  ge''  or  97°  Fahr.  Although 
bordering  on  the  Pacific,  this  part  of  Siberia  is  still  included  in  the  continental 
climate,  a  circumstance  due  to  the  mean  direction  of  the  atmospheric  and  marine 

•  Mean  tFrnpentureof  Vladivo*ti>h(43*Q3'northlHtituil?},  40'Fahr. ;  of  Uanei]lMi43^17'fiO' north 
UtitndaJ,  58°  Fahr. 
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currents.  The  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  flowing  along  the  east  coast  of 
Japan  are  deflected  to  the  north-east,  thus  avoiding  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurile 
Islands,  and  returning  southwards  along  the  shores  of  Vancouver,  Oregon,  and 
California.  Hence  the  Asiatic  seaboard  is  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  warm 
currents  from  the  south,  while  the  ice  accumulating  in  winter  in  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  and  Gulf  of  Tatary  tends  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  maritime 
regions  throughout  the  season.  In  winter  also  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  the 
north,  in  summer  from  the  south,  so  that  the  normal  temperature  of  both  seasons 
becomes  intensified,  producing  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  are  every- 
where characteristic  of  the  true  continental  climate.  The  chief  contrast  between 
the  inland  regions  of  the  Upper  Amur  basin  and  the  coast  districts  of  the  Lower 
Amur  and  Manchuria  rises  from  the  action  of  the  Central  Asiatic  plateaux  and  of 
the  Pacific  waters  on  the  atmospheric  currents.  In  the  Upper  Amur  region  the 
north-west  polar  winds  and  the  south-west  trade  winds  prevail  regidarly  in  winter 
and  summer  respectively,  whereas  the  atmospheric  currents  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
blow  from  the  north-west  and  south-east  during  the  corresponding  seasons.  We 
know  what  vast  quantities  of  moisture  are  brought  by  these  south-easterly 
monsoons  to  the  Amur  basin,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Aryan  and  Okhotsk.  During 
their  prevalence  the  storm-tossed  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  are  wrapped  in 
dense  fogs,  through  which  the  solar  rays  seldom  penetrate. 

But  while  the  climate  of  East  Siberia  is  thus  distinguished  by  its  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  of  dryness  and  humidity,  it  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  great 
regularity  in  its  annual  changes,  and  is  entirely  free  from  those  sudden  transitions 
of  temperature  which  are  observed  in  West  Siberia.  The  dry  colds  of  winter,  the 
moist  summer  heats,  prevail  throughout  those  seasons  without  any  violent  change. 
In  February,  the  driest  month  in  the  year,  the  snow  or  rain  fall  at  Nyerchinskiy 
Zavod  is  fifty-eight  times  less  than  the  rainfall  of  the  wet  season.  At  Vladivostok 
the  difference  between  the  winter  snows  and  summer  rains  is  even  still  greater,  the 
former  being  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  times  less  than  the  latter.  In  1858, 
Venyukov  experienced  forty-five  days  of  incessant  rains  in  the  Usuri  valley.  In 
this  district,  and  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Amur,  these  annual  downpours  rot 
the  crops  of  the  Cossacks,  who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  imitate  the  Chinese  in  adapt- 
ing their  agricultural  system  to  the  climatic  conditions. 

Manchvrian  Fauna  and  Flora. 

With  the  phenomena  of  the  peculiar  East  Siberian  climate  naturally  correspond 
certain  special  features  of  its  flora  and  faima.  The  forests  of  the  Amur  basin  are 
not  uniformly  composed  of  the  same  species  of  conifers,  like  the  taiga  of  the  regions 
draining  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  forms,  but  little  variety 
in  their  distribution,  pines,  firs,  cedars,  and  larches  mingling  freely,  not  only  with 
the  Russian  birch,  but  also  with  such  deciduous  plants  as  the  oak,  elm,  hornbeam, 
ash,  maple,  linden,  aspen ;  and  amongst  these  forest  trees  there  are  some  which 
grow  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  with  stems  nearly  4  feet  thick.     In  the  southern 
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parts  of  tho  Usuri  plains,  and  on  the  slopes  of  tlie  Sikhotit-alm,  the  leafy  species 
prevail  over  the  evergreen  conifers.  In  the  forests  of  the  Amur  the  wild  vine 
twines  its  tendrils  roimd  tho  pines,  and  brings  its  fruit  to  maturity,  although  the 
domestic  viae  has  not  yet  been  profitably  cultivated.  On  the  Upper  Usuri  the 
Chinese  have  plantations  of  the  ginseng  (Pi/mot  ginseng),  that  valuable  plant  whose 
root,  "a  specific  against  all  disorders,"  fetches  its  weight  in  gold.  The  walnut, 
peach,  and  wild  pear  interlace  their  branches  in  the  woods,  and  the  attempts 
already  made  at  horticulture  roimd  about  the  villages  show  that  the  Usuri  region 
might  become  one  of  the  finest  fruit-growing  countries  in  the  world.  Altogether 
the  flora  of  the  Amur  approaches  that  of  China,  and  even  of  Indo-China,  while 
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many  of  its  species  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  vegetation  of  the  Old  and 
New  "World,  But  the  pride  of  East  Siberia  are  the  thickets  of  herbaceous  plants 
growing  in  the  alluvial  lands,  along  the  banks  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Amur  and 
its  great  tributaries.  Here  the  umbelUfers,  mugwort,  reeds,  and  various  q)ecies  of 
cereals  intenwine  to  a  height  of  10  feet  their  stalks,  hloom,  and  fruits,  and  are 
often  still  further  interlaced  by  the  manifold  coils  of  tall  creepers.  There  are 
many  densely  covered  tracts  impenetrable  except  with  the  axe  in  hand,  and  those 
who  venture  into  these  thickets  have  usually  to  follow  the  tracks  opened  through 
them  by  the  wild  beasts,  for  the  wild  hoar,  deer,  and  wild  goat  find  a  better 
cover  in  these  tall  grasses  even  than  in  the  forest  itself.  The  woodlands  of  the 
Usuri  are  also  haunted  by  the  tiger,  fierce  as  the  royal  beast  of  the  Bengal  jungles. 
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and  he  is  here  associated  with  the  panther,  bear,  and  sable.  Thus  are  the  southern 
types  intermingled  with  those  of  the  north  in  the  rich  animal  kingdom  of  this 
region,  which  is  allied  at  once  to  those  of  Siberia  and  of  China. 

Inhabitani\s — The  Golds  axd  other  Tungus  Tribes. 

Ethnically  speaking,  the  Amur  is  still  a  Tungus  river.  Apart  from  the 
civilised  Chinese  and  Russians,  all  the  riverain  population,  from  the  Argun  and 
Shilka  confluence  to  the  Usuri  junction,  consists  of  Tungus  elements.  But  the 
Lower  Amur  and  coast  regions  belong  to  the  Giliaks,  a  people  of  a  different  race, 
allied  to  the  Kuriles  and  Eamchadales. 

The  Tunguses  of  the  Amur  are  divided  into  several  distinct  tribes,  some  of 
which  maintain  few  relations,  except  of  a  hostile  character,  with  each  other.  The 
Lamuts,  who  occupy  the  west  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  are  for  the  others  simply 
the  "  People  of  the  Sea."  The  Oroches,  or  Orochons,  who  had  dwindled  to  about 
260  in  1875,  form  a  few  family  groups  on  the  banks  of  the  Shilka  and  Upper 
Amur.  From  the  Manegrs,  their  eastern  neighbours,  they  are  distinguished  only 
by  the  traditional  custom  of  using  the  reindeer  as  mounts.  Both  the  Oroches  and 
Manegrs,  although  mostly  baptized,  none  the  Icvss  preserve  their  shamans  and 
domestic  idols,  as  well  as  the  teeth  and  claws  of  animals  used  as  amulets.  Hitherto 
the  Chinese  have  had  greater  influence  over  them  than  the  Russians.  Their  dress 
and  ornaments  are  evidently  copied  from  southern  models,  while  their  features  are 
clearly  the  result  of  alliances  between  the  Tungus  women  and  Chinese  colonists. 
This  process  of  assimilation,  which  is  gradually  transforming  the  native  tribes,  is 
seen,  especially  on  the  right  or  Chinese  bank  of  the  Amur,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  of  AigAn,  which  is  the  civilising  centre  of  the  whole  country.  The 
Daftrs,  descendants  of  nomads  of  like  name,  who  formerly  lived  farther  west  in  the 
present  Daftria,  have  become  sedentary  and  agricultural.  Most  of  their  houses 
are  built  in  the  Chinese  style,  with  vegetable  gardens,  orchards,  well-tilled  flelds, 
and  their  religious  rites  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Buddhist  systems.  They 
regard  as  inferiors  the  Birars — that  is,  the  "  River  "  Tunguses — horse  and  cattle 
breeders,  who  still  dwell  north  of  the  Amur,  over  against  the  Daftr  settlements. 

The  Golds,  another  Tungus  people,  residing  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Amur,  and  along  the  Sungari  and  Usuri  Rivers,  also  occupy  a  few  villages  on  the 
left  or  Russian  side,  between  the  ford  of  the  Usuri  and  the  junction  of  the  Gorin. 
They  are  a  timid  race,  who  generally  shrink  from  all  contact  with  the  Chinese, 
Manchus,  and  Russians.  Yet  they  have  already  borrowed  some  of  the  usages  of 
their  civilised  neighbours,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  shave  the  hair,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  "  pigtail "  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  Golds  live  almost  exclusively  on  the  fish 
which  abounds  in  the  streams  of  their  territory.  They  are  excellent  boatmen,  and  live 
on  the  water  as  on  the  land.  ^Vhen  the  river  is  rough  they  use  large  vessels  with 
square  bows,  and  in  calm  weather  light  craft  made  of  birch  bark.  They  never  till  the 
soil,  and  have  but  few  vegetables,  but  occasionally  barter  their  sable  furs  with  the 
Manchus  for  rice  and  honey.      They  are  very  fond  of  animals,  and  surround  their 
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dwellings  with  multitudes  of  dogs  and  swine,  which  live,  like  themselves,  on  a  fish 
diet.  They  also  keep  menageries  of  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  as  well  as  aviaries 
of  geese,  wild  duck,  and  eagles.  Various  religious  superstitions  associated  with  the 
last-mentioned  birds  of  prey  have  even  earned  for  them  the  title  of  "  Eaglets," 
conferred  on  this  tribe  by  the  Manchus.  In  the  peninsular  region,  comprised 
between  the  Sungari,  Amur,  and  TJsuri,  the  tiger  makes  frequent  visits  to  their 
villages,  nor  do  they  always  venture  to  resist  the  "  lord,"  who,  they  suppose, 
represents  a  royal  tribe,  ruled  over  by  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Mountains,"  the  Shan- 
shen  of  the  Manchurian  Chinese.  A  traveller  relates  that  during  the  winter  of 
1857-8  a  tiger  came  every  night  for  his  meal,  consisting  of  two  dogs,  which  the 
Golds  tied  up  to  a  tree  outside  the  village.  But  when  they  had  no  more  victims 
for  their  terrible  visitor,  they  were  making  preparations  to  sacrifice  their  own 
children,  when  some  Cossacks  happening  to  pass  that  way  rescued  them  from  their 
importunate  guest. 

North  of  the  Golds  are  other  Tungus  tribes,  the  Manguns,  Samagirs,  Ngatkons, 
Nigidals,  and  others  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Amur  and  Amgun.  The 
Manguns  resemble  the  Golds  in  speech,  religion,  habits,  and  fondness  for  caged 
eagles  and  other  animals.  But  they  are  more  cultured,  thanks  to  the  influence  of 
the  Manchus,  now  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Russians.  The  little  houses  erected 
by  them  on  the  graves  of  the  dead  are  adorned  with  curious  carvings  in  exquisite 
taste.  The  Nigidals,  who  dwell  quite  apart  on  a  tributary  of  the  Amgun,  seem  to 
be  descended  from  a  people  who  were  formerly  far  more  civilised  than  at  present. 
The  men  of  this  tribe  are  perhaps  the  most  honest  and  trustworthy  of  the  noble 
Tungus  race.  In  order  to  keep  aloof  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Yakut,  Russian, 
and  Manehu  traders,  they  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  to  regions  of  difficult 
access,  l^ossessing  a  large  quantity  of  precious  objects  and  of  textile  fabrics 
embroidered  in  the  Chinese  taste,  and  testifying  to  the  influence  formerly  exerted 
over  them  by  that  race,  they  refuse  to  part  with  these  highly  valued  articles,  with 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  array  the  bride  and  their  dead. 

The  stone  age  still  survived  till  quite  recently  in  this  region,  and  even  much 
farther  south  on  the  Manchurian  seaboard,  where  it  was  continued  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  era.  Some  of  the  Usuri  tribes  were  accustomed  to  send 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  arrows  to  the  Coreans,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  stone  supplied  by  their  quarries  for  the  manufacture  of  arms. 

The  Tazi,  Mandzi,  Giliaks,  and  Russians. 

The  Tunguses  of  the  coast  between  the  Amur  and  the  Gulf  of  Peter  the  Great, 
branches  of  the  Oroches  and  Golds,  are  by  the  Chinese  called  Yu-pi-ta-tz' ;  that  is, 
"  Fish- skin-clad  People,"  a  name  which  the  Russians  have  shortened  to  Tazi.  Those 
who  have  preserved  the  old  fashions  still  wear  garments  of  salmon  skin,  adorned 
with  very  elegant  designs.  But  in  the  hills  and  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sikhota- 
alin  the  Tazi  no  longer  deserve  their  Chinese  appellation,  for  they  now  dress 
like  the  other  Tunguses,  either  in  the  skins  of  animals  or  in  Russian  and  Chinese 
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clothes.     The  Tazi  are  honest  and  upright,  and,  like  most  of  the  Tunguses,  very 
hospitable.     But  they  have  not  succeeded  in  preserving  their  independence,  having 
for  the  most  part  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mandzi.     These  Mandzi,  or  Mant-zi', 
are  Chinese  immigrants  who  have  in  an  economic  sense  become  the  masters  of  the 
land,  and  who  till  recently  had  a  separate  government,  which,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  people,  has  now  been  abolished.     The  chiefs  claimed  the  privilege  of  inflicting 
barbarous  punishments  on  their  subjects,  cropping  their  ears  or  even  burying  them 
alive  for  real  or  imaginary  offences.     They  have  no  doubt  taught  the  Tazi  a  good 
method  of  agriculture,  but  they  take  care  to  profit  by  them  as  money-lenders  and 
traders.     They  are  also  the  owners  of  the  mines  and  the  outfitters  of  the  fishing- 
smacks,  and  in  their  interest  the  sands  of  the  streams  are  washed  for  gold,  and  the 
"  sea-cabbage  "  and  trepang  collected  for  export.     The  Tazi  are  required  by  usage 
to  obtain  their  marriage  licenses  from  the  Mandzi  trader,  who  sells  at  a  high  figure 
the  oflScial  yellow  paper.     He  also  presides  at  burials,  and  "  for  a  consideration  " 
embellishes   the   Tazi   dwelling  with   tapestries   representing   the   god   Buddha. 
Crushed  by  this  oppressive  system,  the  Tazi  are  rapidly  diminishing.     In  1874 
they  had  been  reduced  to  250  souls,  and,  as  the  Mandzi  all  take  native  wives,  the 
Tazi  will  have  probably  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  nationality  in  a  single  genera- 
tion.    All  the  Tunguses  of  South-east  Siberia  are  variously  estimated  at  from 
10,000  to  13,000. 

Travellers  and  Government  officials  calculated  that  in  1873  there  were  from 
3,000  to  upwards  of  7,000  Chinese  on  the  Russian  seaboard.  But  this  element  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  tens,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  "  Celestials  "  would  ' 
flock  to  this  region  under  a  free  system  of  migration.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  country  was  occupied  by  numerous  colonies  of  Chinese,  who  possessed  towns 
and  forts  in  many  places.  But  in  1605 — 7  they  were  five  times  attacked  by  the 
Manchus,  who  burnt  their  cities  and  villages,  slaughtered  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  carried  off  the  rest  into  slavery.  There  remained  but  a  few  fugitives  hidden  in 
the  woods  and  marshes,  afterwards  joined  by  fresh  immigrants  attracted  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  ginseng  and  tho  gold-washings.  It  is  the  descendants  of  these 
Chinese  intruders  who  at  present  occupy  the  country  imder  the  name  of  Mandzi — 
that  is,  "  Free  Men  " — although  Palladius  regards  this  name  as  a  term  of  reproach 
given  by  the  Chinese  to  their  expatriated  fellow-countrymen.  The  Mandzi  call 
themselves  Pao-tui-tz' ;  that  is,  "  Walkers,"  or  *'  Runners."  In  1861,  after  the 
cession  of  the  maritime  region  to  Russia,  the  Chinese  Government  forbade  its  subjects 
to  migrate  with  their  wives  and  families  to  this  region.  The  richest  amongst  those 
already  settled  here  returned  to  China ;  the  poor  alone  remained,  and  were  after- 
wards joined  by  vagrants  and  brigands  from  Manchuria.  Such  are  the  chief  elements 
of  the  Chinese  population  in  the  maritime  province.  Some  Corean  immigrants 
have  also  found  refuge  in  Russian  territory,  notwithstanding  the  sentence  of  death 
issued  against  them.  In  1868  they  already  numbered  over  1,400,  all  industrious 
husbandmen.  But  the  inundations  of  the  following  year  having  driven  multitudes 
of  victims  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Russia,  the  Corean  immigration  was  temporarily 
interdicted.     Some  of  the  fugitives  were  even  sent  back,  and  beheaded  on  their 
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return,  while  others  were  banished  to  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Tatary  and  to  the 
banks  of  the  Amur.  In  1873  the  Coreans  settled  in  the  maritime  province  num- 
bered altogether  about  3,500,  over  half  of  whom  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
baptized. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Amur  were  the 
Giliaks,  or  Kil^,  kinsmen  of  those  living  in  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  and  allied  to 
those  mysterious  Ainos  who  are  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  amongst  ethno- 
logists. They  lack  the  open  and  bright  expression  of  most  of  the  Tungus  tribes, 
and  their  small  eyes  sparkle  with  a  dull  glitter.  They  have  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips, 
prominent  cheek  bones,  black  hair,  and  tolerably  full  beard.  Dwelling  farther 
from  the  Manchus  than  do  the  Timguses  of  the  Amur,  they  are  also  far  more  savage, 
although  amongst  them  are  found  blacksmiths,  mechanics,  and  even  skilful  carvers. 
The  travellers  who  have  come  in  contact  with  them  are  not  eloquent  in  their  praise, 
describing  them  as  false,  thievish,  and  vindictive.  But  the  Giliaks  have  at  least 
a  highly  developed  sense  of  freedom,  recognising  no  masters,  and  governing  them- 
selves according  to  usage  alone.  Tradition  regulates  their  feasts,  marriages,  funerals, 
and  ceremonies  observed  when  setting  out  for  the  chase  and  on  other  important 
occasions.  The  betrothed,  purchased  by  her  father-in-law  in  her  fourth  or  fifth 
year,  is  brought  up  with  her  future  husband  till  her  majority.  In  some  commu- 
nities the  dead  are  burnt ;  in  others  the  coflSns  are  suspended  to  the  trees,  or  placed 
on  platforms  near  their  cabins.  The  soul  of  the  departed  takes  refuge  in  the  body 
of  his  favourite  dog,  which  is  consequently  fattened  up  and  immolated  on  the  grave 
of  its  master. 

Fire  is  held  in  no  less  respect  by  the  Giliaks  than  by  the  Tajiks  of  the  Pamir. 
No  consideration  in  the  world  would  induce  them  to  remove  the  live  coal  from  one 
hut  to  another,  for  the  fire  once  kindled  must  never  leave  the  hearth  which  it  has 
consecrated.  The  kohfy  or  bear,  representing  the  Kur,  or  lord  of  the  heavens,  is 
one  of  their  chief  divinities,  whom,  however,  circumstances  occasionally  compel 
them  to  devour.  They  trap  it  in  winter  in  its  lair,  and,  after  securing  it  with  a 
leather  noose,  drag  it  along  with  shouts  and  cries  intended  to  stupefy  their  half- 
awakened  but  still  formidable  victim.  It  is  then  kept  in  confinement,  nourished 
and  fattened  on  fish,  and  at  last  slain  on  its  feast-day,  after  a  fight  in  which  the 
assembled  multitude  attack  it  without  arms.  With  this  may  be  compared  what 
Miss  Isabella  Bird  tells  us  regarding  a  similar  practice  amongst  the  Ainos  of  Yezo : 
"The  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  this  rude  mythology  is  the  *  worship '  of  the  bear, 
the  Yezo  bear  being  one  of  the  finest  of  his  species.  But  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  feelings  by  which  it  is  prompted,  for  they  worship  it  after  their  fashion, 
and  set  up  its  head  in  their  \'illages,  yet  they  trap  it,  kill  it,  eat  it,  and  sell  its  skin. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  wild  beast  inspires  more  of  the  feeling  which  prompts 
worship  than  the  inanimate  forces  of  nature,  and  the  Ainos  may  be  distinguished 
as  bear- worshippers,  and  their  greatest  religious  festival,  or  Saturnalia,  as  the  Festival 
of  the  Bear.  Gentle  and  peaceful  as  they  are,  they  have  a  great  admiration  for 
fierceness  and  courage,  and  the  bear,  which  is  the  strongest,  fiercest,  and  most 
courageous  animal  known  to  them,  has  probably  in  all  ages  inspired  them  with 
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veneration.  Some  of  their  rude  chants  are  in  praise  of  the  bear,  and  their  highest 
eulogy  on  a  man  is  to  compare  him  to  a  bear."  *  Like  the  Golds,  the  Giliaks  keep 
eagles  in  cages,  giving  them  the  same  food  as  the  bears.  But  they  do  not  hunt  the 
wolf,  to  which  thev  ascribe  baneful  influences. 

Golds  and  Giliaks,  Oroches  and  Manegrs,  are  all  alike  destined  to  disappear 
before  the  Russians.  No  doubt  colonisation,  proj)crly  so  called,  is  proceeding  very 
slowly,  and  many  settlements,  unfavourably  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes 
or  thickets  too  difficult  to  be  cleared,  have  had  to  be  abandoned.  Nevertheless  the 
military  posts,  fishing  stations,  and  provision  depots  afford  solid  rallj^g-poiiits  to 
the  Slav  populations.  The  8erf[X)rt«  and  reclaimed  lands  are  so  many  **  New  Rus- 
sias,"  which  are  inch  by  inch  absorbing  all  the  surrounding  region.  The  prairies 
of  the  Amur  and  the  southern  districts  watered  by  the  Usuri  are  amongst  the 
countries  where  the  Russian  element  is  increasing  and  flourishing,  while  the  Cos- 
sacks, stationed  on  the  Lower  Usuri  in  colonies  at  intervals  of  from  15  to  20  miles, 
have  fallen  into  the  most  abject  poverty.  They  have  neither  corn  nor  cattle,  and 
in  18G7  every  "  soul "  had  less  than  an  acre  of  land  under  cultivation.  Some  Fin- 
nish  families,  which  had  received  grants  of  lands  from  the  Government  on  the 
Upper  Usuri,  liave  been  obliged  to  abandon  them  and  take  refuge  in  Vladivostok. 
A  few  Bohemians  had  also  offered  to  colonise  the  Usuri  valley  and  the  Manchurian 
maritime  districts,  but  on  condition  of  enjoying  free  municipal  institutions.  How- 
ever, the  Russian  Government  rejected  these  offers  as  too  dangerous,  and,  speaking 
generally,  the  colonies  of  the  Amur  basin  must  so  far  be  pronounced  a  failure.  In 
order  at  any  cost  to  occupy  the  whole  "  line  *'  from  Transbaikalia  to  \^adivo8tok  in 
two  years,  military  posts  had  been  founded  at  regular  intervals,  but  all  the  sites 
thus  chosen  did  not  prove  suitable  for  agricultural  settlements.  As  a  rule,  the 
colonies  flourish  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  freely  developed  and  removed  from 
the  meddlesome  interference  of  the  authorities.  A  large  number  of  the  Russian 
villages  in  the  Amur  basin  have  l)een  named  after  the  travellers  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  explorations  in  Siberia. 

The  Kamenshiki. 

Recently,  also,  some  of  the  "  Old  Believers "  have  found  their  way  from  the 
Altai  highlands  to  the  Amur  basin.  An  interesting  account  of  these  little-known 
Siberian  "  Kamenshiki "  has  been  communicated  by  M.  Printz  to  Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan, 
and  by  him  published  in  his  English  edition  of  Prjevalsky's  "  Journey  to  the  Lob- 
Nor.''  After  the  year  1747,  when  the  Government  took  over  from  Demidoff  the 
Altai  mines,  many  new  settlements  were  founded  in  the  mountains,  and  a  chain  of 
forts  was  erected  to  protect  the  works  from  the  inroads  of  the  Zimgarian  Kalmuks. 
But  many  of  the  miners  and  settlers  from  various  quarters  soon  crossed  the  frontier, 
so  that  in  1764  a  second  line  had  to  be  formed  towards  the  south-east.  In  order  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  Tatars  and  Kalmuks  the  new  settlers  founded  their  first 
stations  in  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Kuznetsk,  where  the  Old  Believers  made  for 

•  **  Unbeaten  Tracts  in  Japan,"  ii.  p.  78. 
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themselves  caves  {akiti)  and  hermitages,  which  later  on  became  ^^llage8,  subject  to 
taxation  and  liable  to  furnish  hands  for  the  mines.  To  escape  from  these  exactions 
the  settlers  again  moved  farther  towards  the  Chinese  frontier,  where  they  were 
joined  by  others  who  belonged  to  no  particular  sect,  but  were  mostly  runaway 
miners  and  others  anxious  to  avoid  labour  and  taxation. 

To  this  day  there  are  ravines  in  the  Altai  called  "  Kamen  "  (rock),  and  their 
inhabitants  are  spoken  of  as  living  **  in  the  rock,"  or  "beyond  the  rock,"  whence 
their  name  of  KamenMki,  or  "  Rock  People."  The  first  Samenshiki  lived  for  a 
time  in  the  secluded  Bukhtarma  hills,  where  their  holiness  and  humility,  real  or 
feigned,  soon  began  to  attract  the  other  inhabitants  towards  them,  ilany  of  the 
serfs  were  also  induced  to  join  them,  obtaining  leave  to  go  on  hunting  expeditions, 
and  then  staying  away  altogether.  They  lived  peaceably  together,  observing  strictly 
the  rites  of  their  religion,  tilling  the  land,  and  enriching  themselves  by  the  sale  of 
costly  furs.  In  the  hunting  districts  they  passed  the  winter  in  rude  huts,  occupied 
exclusively  in  trapping  fur-bearing  animals.  The  huts  were  often  completely 
buried  in  snow-drifts  several  yards  deep,  with  a  small  opening  for  the  entrance. 
The  only  signs  of  life  in  these  snowj"^  wastes  and  dense  forests  were  the  stack  of 
fire- wood,  the  black  bath,  and  the  mrrr,  or  larder,  supported  on  four  trees,  and  about 
15  feet  from  the  ground.  They  also  visited  the  Narim,  a  tributary  of  the  Irtish, 
where  they  caught  the  sturgeon  and  sterlet,  which  they  drie4  or  jerked  in  the  sun. 

The  Government,  although  aware  of  the  colony  of  "outlaws"  in  the  Bukh- 
tarma district,  was  unable  to  take  effectual  measures  against  them,  owing  to  the 
inaccessible  nature  of  the  country.  But  in  1791  they  voluntarily  submitted  and 
received  the  imperial  pardon,  and  were  then  made  liable  to  a  small  poll-tax,  changed 
later  on  to  a  tribute  in  kind.  In  the  early  stage  of  their  existence  their  lives  were 
patriarchal  in  the  extreme,  and  being  cut  off  from  the  world,  and  united  by  a  com- 
mon lot,  they  formed  a  religious  brotherhood,  li\'ing  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony. Disputes  were  referred  to  the  "  Best  Men,"  those  who  possessed  the  general 
confidence,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  moral  qualities.  But  after  they  were 
joined  by  outcasts  and  runaways  of  all  sorts,  every  kind  of  unbridled  license 
broke  out  amongst  them.  Robbery,  rape,  and  murder  became  rife,  and  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  men  over  the  other  sex  led  to  much  discord  and  vice.  Some  of  their 
number,  caught  red-handed,  were  condemned  in  1788  to  an  extraordinary  punish- 
ment :  two  of  the  criminals  were  bound  to  small  rafts  and  set  adrift  in  the  rapid 
Bukhtarma  River,  each  with  a  pole  to  save  himself  from  drowning,  and  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  food.     One  was  dro^mcd,  and  the  other  washed  to  the  bank  and  pardoned. 

After  their  submission  to  the  authorities  in  1791  thev  abandoned  their 
"  rocks,"  and  removed  to  places  suited  for  tillage,  stock-breeding,  and  industrial 
pursuits.  When  visited  in  18G'3  by  Printz,  they  were  a  thriving  conmiunity,  with 
numerous  herds  and  floc»ks,  and  much  land  under  tillage.  They  are  daring  hunters, 
and  have  been  known  single-handed  to  attack  and  dispatch  the  bear,  armed  only 
with  an  axe.  They  claim  to  belong  to  the  old  priestless  sect — hence  have  no 
"popes  "  of  their  own.  Nothing  but  necessity  drives  them  to  the  Orthodox  Church 
before  marriage,  when  they  are  obliged  to  sign  a  written  engagement  never  to 
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return  to  the  "  raskol."  This,  however,  they  do  not  observe,  on  the  ground  that  it 
.was  obtained  on  compulsion,  nor  do  they  ever  bring  their  children  to  be  baptized,  or 
comply  with  any  of  the  observances  of  the  orthodox  faith. 

The  volost,  a  district  of  Bukhtamia,  has  a  present  population  of  1,438,  living  in 
eight  villages  in  an  extremely  fertile  district.  In  1865  a  party  of  sixty  left  the 
community  in  search  of  the  "promised  land"  of  which  their  traditions  speak. 
But  after  two  years  of  fruitless  wanderings  on  the  Russo-Chinese  border  nearly  all 
returned  to  their  homes.  Since  then  another  party  was  met  by  Prjcvalsky  on 
the  desolato  shores  of  Lob-nor,  and  others  are  now  migrating  to  the  more  inviting^ 
region  of  the  Amur  basin. 

Topography. 

The  few  Russian  towns  scattered  over  the  country  of  the  Tunguses  and  Giliaks 
on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Gulf  of  Tatary,  and  Sea  of  Japan  are  still 
in  their  infancy.  Scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  would  be  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  simple  villages,  were  they  suddenly  transported  to  the  populous 
regions  of  European  Russia.  Still  they  derive  a  certain  historic  importance  from 
their  very  position  as  the  advanced  outposts  of  the  empire  on  the  Pacific  seaboard 
over  against  the  New  World. 

The  town  of  OkhoUk,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  great  land-locked  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  has  never  had  more  than  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  Yet  its  incon- 
venient harbour,  situated  on  a  lagoon  at  the  jimction  of  the  Okhota  and  Kukhtuya, 
enjoys  a  certain  amoimt  of  trade.  Previous  to  the  year  1807,  when  a  ship  was 
sent  directly  from  Russia  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Okhotsk,  all  the  pro- 
visions and  other  supplies  for  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Pacific  had  to  be  forwarded 
overland  from  Yakutsk.  The  Government  and  the  trading  company  of  Russian 
America  employed  every  year  13,000  horses  in  this  carrying  trade  over  the  Aldan 
Mountains.  In  1844  the  "  American  "  fishing  and  peltry  company  removed  its 
factories  and  docks  from  Okhotsk  to  the  port  of  Ayan,  more  favourably  situated  on 
the  same  coast,  and  3°  farther  south,  in  a  less  severe,  though  not  a  less  humid  and 
boisterous  climate.  Udskoy  Onfrog,  one  of  the  oldest  Cossack  stations  in  this  region, 
and  situated  near  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  also  ranks  as  a  town, 
though  consisting  only  of  a  few  dozen  houses.  Other  so-called  "  towns  "  are  Gijiga, 
or  QijiginHky  and  Penjina,  or  Penjinsk,  mere  groups  of  huts,  standing  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  each  on  one  of  the  inlets  terminating 
this  inland  sea. 

The  Russian  towns  of  the  Amur  basin,  although  founded  long  aft^r  Okhotsk, 
have  nevertheless  outstripped  the  ancient  city,  which  at  one  time  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  Russian  trade  on  the  Pacific.  Ckitaj  capital  of  Transbaikalia,  has 
the  administrative  importance  imparted  to  it  by  its  rank  and  position  as  a  central 
station  on  the  route  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Amur.  But  the  Ingoda,  which 
below  Chita  plunges  into  a  deep  gorge,  is  navigable  only  during  the  spring  floods, 
when  it  sends  down  the  flotilla  of  boats  laden  with  com,  salt,  preserved  meat,  and 
manufactured  goods  for  all  the  settlements  in  the  Amur  basin  as  far  as  Niko- 
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layevsk.  -The  boats  used  in  this  service  are  built  in  the  vast  forests  stretching 
along  the  river  above  Chita.  NyercliinHk  no  longer  stands  on  the  banks  of  a 
na\ngable  river,  the  inundations  of  1812  having  caused  it  to  be  removed  to  the 
north  of  the  Nyercha,  over  2  miles  from  the  Shilka,  which,  though  formed  by  the 
jimction  of  the  Onon  and  Ingoda,  is  accessible  only  to  light  craft.  The  true  head 
of  the  navigation  is  some  90  miles  farther  down  at  Sfreiensk,  a  flourishing  village 
which  possesses  some  warehouses  and  workshops.  Here  most  of  the  Russian  boats 
on  the  Amur  put  up  for  the  winter,  Nyerchinsk  is  a  trading-place,  which  has 
become  the  emporium  for  the  whole  region,  whose  future  prosperity  and  impor- 
tance are  insured  by  its  numerous  argentiferous  lead,  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  tin, 
and  zinc  mines,  its  gold- washings,  precious  stones,  coal-fields,  and  mineral  waters. 
Historically  the  name  of  Nyerchinsk  recalls  the  treaty  that  was  here  concluded  in 
1689  between  Russia  and  China  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  power.  It  also 
recalls  the  sufferings  of  the  numerous  political  exiles  condemned  to  work  in  the 
neighbouring  mines.  The  chief  penal  settlement  of  the  district  is  situated  at  the 
gold-washings  of  Kara,  on  the  Shilka,  some  60  miles  below  Stretensk.  Over  2,000 
persons,  including  a  certain  niunber  of  political  convicts,  are  here  condemned  to 
hard  labour.  These  gold-washings,  like  all  those  of  the  Argun  and  Shilka  valleys, 
are  often  known  by  the  name  of  Nyerchiuskiye  Prmki*  and  the  term  Nyerchinsk 
is  also  current  in  the  meteorological  works  of  Nyerchinnkiy  Zacod,  a  silver 
foundry,  situated  175  miles  east  of  the  town  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Argun. 
Here  were  made  the  important  observations  which  have  supplied  the  principal  data 
for  the  study  of  the  climate  of  East  Siberia.  It  is  a  pleasant  little  place,  surrounded 
by  metallurgic  establishments. 

Since  the  first  incursions  of  the  Russians  the  banks  of  the  Amur  already  boast 
of  their  ruined  cities.  Such  is  Alhazin,  founded  in  1651  bv  the  Cossack  chief 
Kh^ibarov,  and  which  the  Chinese  armies  had  to  besiege  and  capture  three  times 
before  the  Russians  finally  ceded  it  in  the  treaty  of  Nyerchinsk.  A  modem 
stanitza  has  sprung  up  at  the  foot  of  the  ruined  fortress,  which  is  now  overgrown 
with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  present  capital  of  the  reconquered  Russian  territory 
on  the  Middle  Amur  is  BIa(iorytHhchnn<k^  which  was  founded  in  1856  on  the 
peninsular  terrace  formed  by  the  jimction  of  the  Amur  and  Zyeya,  18  miles  above 
the  confluence.  The  brand-new  Russian  town,  with  its  governor's  palace,  broad 
streets,  low  red-roofed  houses,  all  built  by  the  soldiers  on  one  plan,  contrasts 
unfavourably  with  the  populous  Chinese  town  of  Aigdn,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  some  20  miles  farther  down.  But  it  does  a  brisk  trade  with  Manchuria, 
which  even  in  1869  was  already  estimated  at  nearly  500,000  roubles  yearly.  Even 
within  the  Russian  frontier  there  reside  over  10,000  Chinese  subjects,  who  pay 
their  taxes  to  the  oflScials  on  the  right  bank.  The  Blagovyeshchensk  district  is 
destined  to  become  the  future  granary  of  the  Amur  region.  Most  of  the  Slav 
squatters,  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Dukhabortzi,  or  "Spiritual  Wrestlers,"  are 
free  colonists,  having  selected  the  sites  of  their  villages  on  the  Zyeya  and  Zavitaya 

*  Yield  of  gold  in  the  Amur  basin  in  1878,  2,076,000  roables;  hands  employed,  39/250,  of  whom 
1,935  escaped. 
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without  tlie  intervention  of  the  militury  authoriticB,     First  came  the  j-oimg  men  in 


the  spring,  provided  with  supplies,  and  accompiuiicti  with  their  horiws,  which  they 
biirtered  with  the  Munchus  for  working  oxen.     On  the  arrival  of  the  funiilios  a 
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few  months  later  on,  the  cabins  were  already  built,  and  long  yokes  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  cattle  hod  already  cleared  the  thickets  of  d«'arf  oaks.  These  villages  are 
now  flourishing,  and  with  their  cheerful  aspect  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
wretched  settlem^its  established  by  order  of  the  authorities  in  the  midst  of  scmb, 
rocks,  and  swamps.  One  of  the  most  thriving  colonies  is  that  of  Mikhailo- 
SftnyonoTsk,  situated  at  the  issue  of  the  gorge  of  the  Bureyn  River. 

The  present  capital  of  all  the  Lower  Amur  region  and  of  the  maritime  province 
is  Khabaiorka,  thus  named  in  honour  of  the  daring  Cossack  who  first  descended 
the  Amur  nearly  to  its  mouth.  Built  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
right  bank  of  the  Amur  at  its  confluenco  with  the  Usuri,  Ehabarovka  c<m8i8ted  till 
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recently  of  little  more  than  a  few  barracks  and  stores.  But  its  happy  position  at 
the  diverging  point  of  the  three  great  waterways  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Amur 
and  Usuri,  and  under  one  of  the  least  rigorous  climates  in  Siberia,  seems  to  insure 
for  this  place  a  prosperous  commercial  future.  About  20,000  sable  skins  are 
annually  brought  to  this  market.  But  the  surrounding  marshes  and  woodlands 
present  great  obstacles  to  the  prepress  of  agriculture. 

Of  all  the  Russian  colonies  in  Siberia  those  of  the  Lower  Amur  are  the  most 
backward.  Some  of  them  have  even  hod  to  be  abandoned,  the  hopes  of  the  Slav 
peasantry  having  been  completely  baffled  by  the  rainy  climate,  thankless  soil, 
swampy  lowlands,  and  rocky  oi  wooded  slopes.     Sofiitk  and  Mariintk  derive  some 
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importance  from  their  position  on  the  Amur,  at  the  entrance  of  the  depression 
leading  to  the  Gulf  of  Castries.  Nikolayemk,  the  old  Cherbakh  of  the  Giliaks,  does 
Bome  trade  duriug  the  tine  seuson  us  the  port  of  entry  to  the  river.  Some  American 
dealers  are  settled  here,  but  most  of  the  population  consists  of  soldiers  and  officials. 
Even  the  free  townsfolk  consider  themselves  as  exiles,  and  few  of  them  settle  here 
permanently.     The  women  are  in  a  large  minority  in  this  log-hut  settlement.     The 

Fig.  221.— America  Bat. 


difficulties  presented  by  the  bar  and  inconvenient  roadstead,  the  five  months'  block 
during  the  winter  seuaon,  and  the  absolute  interruption  of  all  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  even  in  spring  and  autrnnu,  prevent  Nikoluyevsk  from  benefiting 
by  its  advantages  as  the  port  of  entry  of  the  great  East  Siberian  river.  Its 
wretched  climate  also  renders  it  one  of  the  most  uninviting  places  of  1-esidence  on 
the   globe.     The  sun  shines  for   months  together  behind  the  clouds;  the  air  is 
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coESfontly  charged  with  drizzling  mists,  accompanied  bj-  dense  fogs,  and  in  winter 
fierce  snow-storms  almost  completely  interrupt  all  communication  from  house  to 
house.  Owing  to  these  causes  Xikolayevsk  has  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  capital 
has  been  removed  to  Ehabarovka. 

The  ports  on  the  ilanchuriun  seaboard  have  benefited  by  the  diaadvantages  of 
Nikolayevsk,  and  many  emigrants  from  the  Lower  Amur  have  settled  in  Port 
Imperial,  Vladimir,  and  Olga,  in  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
especially  in  Vlailirotlok,  to  which  the  military  establishments  of  Xikolayevsk  have 
been  removed.  The  very  name  of  Vladivostok,  which  means  "  Ruler  of  the  East," 
and  which  recalls  Vladikavkaz,  "  Ruler  of  the  Caucasus,"  at  the  other  exfremity  of 
Asia,  betrays  the  future  aspirations  of  those  who  founded  this  station  in  IfGO. 
The  strait  connecting  the  Gulf  of  the  Amur  with  that  of  the  Usuri  has  been  named 

Fig.  222.- Tat  Pobuet  Inlets. 
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the  "  Eastern  Bosporus,"  and  the  harbour,  which  forms  a  semicircular  inlet  at  the 
extremity  of  the  JIuraviov  Aniurskiy  peninsula,  bears  the  title  of  the  "Golien 
Horn."  Vladivostok  is  thus  intended  to  become  a  second  Constantinople.  But 
whether  such  aspirations  be  realised  or  not,  it  is  beyond  doubt  already  the  chief 
city  of  all  Asiatic  Russia  east  of  Yakutsk,  and  must  maintain  this  position  until  the 
Russians  shall  have  occupied  other  ports  in  more  southern  latitudes.  The  idea  has 
also  Iwen  entertained  of  making  it  a  winter  sfation  for  the  foreign  merchants  from 
Shang-hae  and  Xing-po,  In  1880  the  strained  relations  with  China  rendered  it 
for  a  time  the  most  animated  naval  station  in  the  extreme  east,  and,  thanks  to  its 
armaments,  Russia  foimd  herself  for  the  first  time  more  powerful  than  Great 
Britain  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  waters.  But  the  importance  of  Vladivostok  ia 
far  more  of  a  military  than  a  commercial  character,  and  the  outlay  for  all  the  great 
works  undertaken  on  the  shores  of  the  "Golden Horn" — piers,  docks,  arsenals — 
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has  been  defrayed,  not  by  private  enterprise,  but  by  the  imperial  exchequer.     Half 
of  the  population  is  composed  of  soldiers,  offimals,.  liberated  convicts,  and  the  other 
half  of  Mandzi,  Chinese,  and  Coreans,  whose  junks,  wooden  houses,  sheds,  and 
other  surroundings  impart  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  place  from  that  of  most 
Slav  cities.     The  free  Russian  element  is  scarcely  represented  except  by  a  few- 
artisans,  and  very  few  women  are  met  in  the  streets.     Vladivostok  is  still  little 
more  than  an  encampment,  in  which  the  normal  family  life  is  the  exception.     Its 
small  export  trade  in  hartshorn,  trepang,  mushrooms,  and  other  fungi  used  in 
tanning,  is  entirely  monopolized  by  the  Chinese,  and  amoimted  in  1879  to  little 
over  104,000  roubles.     Some  of  the  ports  on  the  Manchu  coast,  especially  those  of 
America  Bay  and  of  the  Possiet  Sounds  east  and  west,  might  easily  develop  a  greater 
commercial  activity.     The  latter  exported  in  1866  as  much  as  400,000  roubles' 
worth  of  sea-cabbages  alone.     Vladivostok  is  still  unconnected  by  any  good  high- 
ways of  commimication  with  the  inland  districts.     In  summer  all  the  traffic  with 
the  Usuri  valley  is  carried  on  by  the  Bay  of  the  Amur  and  the  Su'ifun  waterway, 
which  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for  a  distance  of  over  30  miles.     But  in 
winter  the  "  Bosporus  **  is  blocked  with  ice,  although  the  waters  of  the  gulf  itself 
remain  open  throughout  the  year.     Vladivostok  promises  one  day  to  become  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  the  great  trunk  line  across  the  eastern  hemisphere,  as  it  has 
long  been  that  of  the  "  Danish "  telegraphic  system,  whose  central  point  is  in 
Copenhagen,  and  whose  ramifications  already  stretch  over  half  the  globe. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  North  China  Herald  recommends  Vladivostok 
as  a  sort  of  sanitariuni  or  summer  retreat  for  English  residents  in  China.  He 
states  that  the  summer  temperature  is  about  65°  Fahr.,  with  invigorating  mountain 
breezes,  splendid  scenery,  and  extensive  oak,  beech,  and  pine  forests  in  the  district. 
From  Nagasaki,  in  Japan,  the  route  lies  along  the  Japanese  coast,  close  to  the 
lovely  islands  of  Hirado,  Ikutski,  and  Iki.  From  Iki  it  runs  about  230  miles  east 
of  Tsu-shima  to  Dagelet  in  the  full  strength  of  the  Kuro-sivo  oceanic  current. 
Dagelet  is  a  picturesque  island,  wooded  to  the  very  summit  of  its  highest  peak, 
4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  From  Dagelet  the  course  is  due  north  for  340  miles  to 
the  island  of  Skryplef,  within  6  miles  of  Vladivostok.  The  soil  of  this  part  of 
Russian  Manchuria  he  describes  as  extremely  productive,  with  abundance  of  the 
very  finest  forest  trees,  besides  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  other  minerals.  The  surround- 
ing waters  also  teem  with  fish,  while  the  reefs  are  covered  with  edible  seaweed. 
Betwjeen  Arkold  and  St.  Vladimir  Bay  there  are  several  fairly  good  harbours,  some 
of  them  quite  sheltered.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  bracing,  but  too  severe  for  a 
winter  residence. 
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This  island,  although  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  an  area  of  about 
25,000  square  miles,  has  remained  almost  imknown  to  Europeans  till  within  the 
last  hundred  years.  The  Dutch  navigator,  Martin  Gerrits,  of  Vries,  had  coasted 
its  eastern  seaboard  in  1645,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  GuU  of  Patience ;   but  he 
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supposed  that  he  was  following  the  coast-line  of  the  Japanese  land  of  Yezo.  Even 
on  Cook's  chart,  published  in  London  in  1784,  Sakhalin  figures  merely  as  a  small 
island  near  the  Gulf  of  the  Amur.  Buache  alone  had  succeeded  in  tracing  its 
northern  outlines  with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  hut  even  he  attributed  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  island  to  Yezo.  The  very  uamo  of  Sakhalin  betrays  the  ignorance 
till  quite  recently  prevailing  in  regard  of  this  terra  iHCognita.  It  is  a  contracted 
form  of  the  Mancbu  term,  Sakhalan  anda  Eanda,  or  "  Rock  of  the  Amur  Estuary," 
applied  originally  to  an  islet  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  not  to  the  extensive 

Fig.  223.— Li  PeKovsi  Stbatt. 
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insular  region  stretching  along  the  Muuchu  seaboard  for  a  distance  of  570  miles 
north  and  south.  The  Japanese  and  Aiuos  of  the  Eurile  Archipelago  gave,  aud 
still  give,  to  this  island  the  name  of  Erofto,  Earaftu,  or  Earafutu,  which  it  ought  to 
have  retained.  Mamia  Rinzo  simply  calls  it  Eila^Yezo,  or  "Sorth  Yezo,"  while 
such  terms  as  Tarukai,  Choca,  and  Sisam  seem  to  refer  only  to  portions  of  the  laud, 
or  to  its  inhabitants. 

So  far  back  as  1787,  La  Perouse,  while  navigating  the  strait  bearing  his  name 
and  separating  Yezo  from  Sakhalin,  had  penetrated  into  the  Gulf  of  Tatary  and 
surveyed  all  the  coasts  of  island  and  mainland  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Castries.     But 
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altliough  Saklmlin  seciiied  to  be  obviously  au  islund,  the  reports  of  the  natives 
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thiit  time  the  existence  was  Btill  unknown  ot  tho  Kizi  bank,  Ij-ing  between  the 
Amur  and  Gulf  of  Castries,  These  reports  ini^bt  also,  perhaps,  have  referred  to 
the  bridge  of  ice  bj'  which  Sakhalin  is  everj'  year  connected  with  the  mainland. 
In  1797  Broughton,  after  visiting  the  west  coast,  and  in  1805  Krusenslem,  after 
doubling  the  northern  extremity  of  tho  island,  still  supposed  that  it  might  bo 
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joined  to  the  continent  by  a  sand-bank.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  most  of  the  European  charts  represented  Sakhalin  as  a  penin.sulu,  although 
the  Japaneac  pilot,  Mamia  Einzo,  had  already,  a  few  years  after  the  voyage  of 
Krusenstem,  explored  tho  Gulf  of  Tatary,  and  penetrated  by  this  route  into  the 
Amur  estuary.  At  last  the  hydrographic  labours  of  Nevelskoi  during  the  years 
184y — 53  revealed  the  correct  outlines  of  the  shores  of  Sakhalin  and  the  ilamia 
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Rinzo  Strait.  Vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water  have  room  to  tack  about  between 
the  sand-banks  in  these  waters.  At  the  same  time  this  passage  is  completely 
ice-bound  for  four  months  in  the  year,  and  it  is  obstructed  by  floes  till  the  month  of 
June. 

Since  1875  the  whole  island  has  belonged  to  Russia  as  far  as  La  P^rouse  Strait, 
the  southern  portion  having  been  ceded  by  Japan  to  that  power  in  exchange  for  the 
Kurile  Archipelago.  But  its  thorough  survey  had  already  been  commenced  by 
Voshnyak,  Orlov,  Rudanovskiy,  Schrenck,  Schmidt,  Glehn,  Brilkin,  and  others, 
who  carefully  explored  its  shores,  and  studied  its  relief,  climate,  inhabitants,  mines, 
and  harbours.  Russian  geographical  terms  are  already  supplanting  the  native 
Aino  and  Giliak  names,  and  several  French  appellations  given  by  La  P^rouse  to 
capes,  islands,  bays,  and  coast  ranges  have  been  either  distorted  or  forgotten. 

Highlands. 

Li  its  relief  Sakhalin  resembles  the  mainland  of  Manchuria.  Were  the  land 
suddenly  to  subside  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  Sikhota-alin  chain  would  also 
become  an  insular  region,  with  a  crest  running  across  several  parallels  of  latitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  bed  of  the  sea  to  bo  upheaved,  Sakhalin  woidd  be 
converted  into  a  long  escarpment  of  the  continent.  Its  hills  and  mountains,  which 
seem  on  the  whole  to  bo  of  more  recent  formation  than  those  of  the  mainland,  are 
disposed  in  long  ridges  nmning  parallel  with  the  meridian.  The  western  chain, 
which  skirts  the  whole  coast  from  north  to  south,  and  which  is  by  far  the  most 
elevated,  rises  here  and  there  to  heights  of  from  3,000  to  nearly  5,000  feet.  But 
in  some  places  it  sinks  as  low  as  580  feet,  and  is  here  crossed  without  the  slightest 
difficidty.  East  of  this  main  range,  consisting  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks, 
there  stretch  other  parallel  chains,  or  fragments  of  chains,  with  a  mean  elevation  of 
scarcely  more  than  640  feet,  and  with  gently  rounded  crests,  few  of  which  deserve 
the  name  of  mountain.  The  Tiara  alone,  culminating  point  of  the  eastern  ridge, 
which  terminates  in  a  long  peninsula  cast  of  the  Gulf  of  Patience,  is  an  imposing 
peak,  comparable  to  those  of  the  western  range.  The  Sakhalin  Mountains  nowhere 
reach  the  snow-line,  but  several  rise  above  the  limits  of  vegetation,  blending  their 
bare  greyish  crags  with  the  watery  clouds  of  those  latitudes,* 

The  chains  rumiiiig  north  and  south  are  separated  by  intervening  plains  or 
valleys  disposed  in  the  same  direction,  and  watered  by  streams  flowing  either 
northwards  or  southwards.  Thus  the  Poronai,  or  Plii,  the  great  river  of  Sakhalin, 
after  winding  through  a  broad  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  western  range,  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Patience,  and  in  the  same  depression  rise  the  head-streams  of  the  river 

*  Chief  elevations  of  the  Sakhalin  Mountains,  according  to  Schmidt  and  Glehn  : — 

Feet. 

Mean  height  of  the  west  coast  range  (Schmidt) 2,920 

La  Martini6re  or  Ktonspal  Peak,  centrf^  of  the  range  (Glehn)         .         .         .  4,865 

Bemiset,  south  end  of  the  island  (Glehn) 3,890 

Arkai-pal,  east  of  Dui  (Glehn)         . 680 

Tiara,  east  range  (Gl^hn) 1»940 

Pass  between  Knsunai  snd  Mande          . 730 
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Fig.  228. 


Tim,   which   nina   northwards   to   the   Sea   of   Okhotsk.      In   those   intervGning 

depressions  are  also  found  the  lakes  and  the  regular  curves  of  the  gulfs  and  bays, 

which  arc  limited  right  and  left  by  the  headlands  of  the  rangea  running  north  and 

south.     As  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Khauka, 

the  constant  action  of  the  surf  under  the 

influence  of  the  prevailing  south  winds  has 

perceptibly  modified  the  coast  of  Sakbalm 

Thuii  the   sandy  beach   forming  a   perfect 

crescent  round   the   Gulf  of  I'atience  has 

separated   from   the  sea  several    lakes  and 

marshes  which  recall  the  previous  outlines 

of  the  coast,  and  in  which  are  discharged 

the  waters  of  the  Poronai,     The  formation 

of  the  coast-Iinc  has  probably  been  facihtated 

by  the  upheaval  of  the  land  for  quantities 

of  marine  remains  have  been  found  m  places 

which  are  at  present  from  8  to  10  feet  abo>e 

the  level  of  the  sea. 

Climate,  Fauxa,  Flori 

From  its  position  SaLhahn  naturally 
partakes  of  the  East  Siberian  climate 
Broken  masses  of  ice  have  been  known  to 
remain  heaped  up  round  the  eastern  head- 
lands till  the  month  of  Julj ,  and  durmg  the 
month  of  April  sleighs  are  stiU  able  to  make 
their  way  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Patience,  Hero  the  thermometer  often 
remains  (i6'^  below  freezing  point  in  January, 
whereas  on  the  west  coast,  which  is  well 
sheltered  by  the  neighbouring  range  running 
north  and  south,  the  temperature  is  fully 
20-"  warmer.  But  whatever  be  its  relatne 
advantages,  even  on  this  coast  the  climate 
is  very  severe.  Although  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  lies  under  the 
46th  parallel  of  latitude,  or  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  pole  as  the  Lombard 
towns   nestling  at    the   foot  of   the   Alps, 

its  temperature  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Archangel  or  Haparanda,  at  the  head 
of  the  Baltic.  The  station  of  Kusunai,  situated  in  48°  N.  Ut.,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tatarv-,  is  crossed,  according  to  Dobrotvorskiy,  by  the  isothcrmol  of  2^  2-3.  In 
other  words,  its  mean  temperature  is  lower  than,  that  of  the  Norwegian  town  of 
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Tromso,  which  lies  some  22°  nearer  to  the  pole.  In  July,  the  warmest  month  in 
the  year,  the  mean  temperature  of  Kusunai  is  only  from  60°  to  62°  Fahr.,  and  in  the 
hottest  Beaaona  the  glass  never  rises  beyond  77°  Fahr.  Even  the  shores  of  Aniva 
Bay,  notwithstanding  their  eunny  aspect,  have  a  very  severe  climate,  owing  to  the 
northern  winds,  which  sweep  through  the  broad  depressions  between  the  mountain 
ranges.  The  disagreeable  character  of  the  climatic  conditions  is  intensified  by  the 
extreme  humidity,  fogs,  rains,  and  snows  of  these  northern  skies.  At  Kusunai, 
which  enjoys  an  exceptionally  favourable  position,  thanks  to  the  continental  winds. 

Fig.  227. — AiNO  GtBU 


by  which  its  atmosphere  is  frequently  cleared  of  clouds,  the  rainy  or  foggy  daya 
average  253,  so  that  fine  weather  does  not  prevail  for  a  third  of  a  year.  On 
the  east  coast  the  proportion  of  bright  days  is  far  less  considerable.  Throughout 
its  vast  empire,  where  tho  St.  Petersburg  Government  has  discovered  so  many 
dreary  places  of  exile,  there  are  scarcely  any  more  terrible  than  those  of  Sakhalin, 
exposed  as  they  are  to  icy  rains  and  raging  snow-storms  for  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
Tho  flora  of  this  Siberian  island  naturally  resembles  that  of  the  ilanchuriaii 
coast  lands,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  the  narrow  Mamia  Rinzo  Channel. 
Most  of  the  extensive  forests  covering  the  mountain  slopes  belong  to  the  Siberian 
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and  Manchurian  flora.  But  some  species  have  also  found  their  way  into  the  isLind 
from  the  Japanese  Archipelago,  and  there  even  occurs  a  sort  of  hamhoo  (^  A  run  dinar  ia 
Kurilemhs)  covering  whole  mountains,  and  growing  to  man's  height  on  the  uplands 
side  by  side  with  the  dwarf  birch  of  Kamchatka.  Some  American  species  are  also 
intermingled  with  the  Asiatic  vegetation  of  the  island,  and  according  to  Schmidt, 
Sakhalin  formed  part  of  the  New  World  during  the  mioceno  epoch.  Thus  it  is 
that  plants  from  the  most  opposite  portions  of  the  globe  become  associated  together 
in  masses  of  a  strikingly  original  vegetation.  Of  seven  hundred  flowering  species 
scarcely  twenty  are  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  forest  trees  and  imder-growths, 
which  flourish  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  form  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  mainland. 
Higher  up,  the  vegetable  zone,  as  far  as  1,000  or  1,600  feet,  consists  mainly  of 
conifers,  while  a  third  and  still  more  elevated  zone  is  chiefly  composed  of  birches 
and  willows,  beyond  which  comes  a  dense  growth  of  trailing  species  of  an  almost 
blackish  hue,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  summit. 

The  animals  frequenting  these  woodlands  are  the  same  as  on  the  neighbouring 
mainland.  On  both  sides  of  the  strait  the  bear,  wild  reindeer,  and  sable  are  hunted, 
and  the  tiger  often  visits  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  he  reaches 
across  the  ice-boimd  Mamia  Einzo  Strait  in  winter.  .  But  he  has  never  been  seen  in 
the  southern  districts,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  the  Ainos  arc  said  not 
to  have  known  him  even  by  name. 

Ikhabitants — ^The  Ainos  and  Oroks. 

The  population  of  Sakhalin,  estimated  altogether  at  scarcely  more  than  15,000 
souls,  or  considerably  less  than  1  to  2  square  miles,  consists  exclusively  of  immigrants 
from  the  continent  and  neighbouring  islands.  The  Giliaks,  who  occupy  all  the 
northern  districts  to  the  nimiber  of  about  2,000,  in  no  way  differ  from  their  kins- 
men of  the  Lower  Amur.  The  Oroks  of  the  east  coast  are  Tunguses  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Orochons  and  Mangims  of  the  Amur,  and  call  themselves  by  the  same 
name  of  Olcha.  The  Ainos,  a  bearded  and  gentle  race,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  aborigines  of  the  Kurile  and  Japanese  Archipelago,  are  now  restricted 
to  the  southern  districts  of  Sakhalin.  But  the  Aino  geographical  terms  occurring 
even  in  the  extreme  north  show  that  this  race  formerly  occupied  a  much  wider 
range.  They  have  been  driven  south  by  the  Giliaks  and  Oroks,  and  since  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  some  of  their  villages  have  been  completely  wasted 
by  small-pox.  The  slaverj'  to  which  all  the  Ainos  have  been  reduced  by  the  Japa- 
nese fishers  has  also  contributed  to  diminish  their  numbers  as  well  as  to  increase 
their  moral  debasement. 

The  civilised  element  is  represented  by  the  Japanese  and  Russians.  The  former 
are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  fishing  industry,  and  have  founded  settlements  and  fac- 
tories at  intervals  along  the  coast,  where  few  are  met  except  as  temporary  immigrants 
unaccompanied  by  their  families.  The  Russians,  whether  militarj'  officials,  police, 
or  exiles,  have  all  arrived  against  their  will  in  this  inhospitable  land  of  rains,  snows, 
and  fogs,  where  they  have  to  be  supported  by  the  Government,  the  resources  of  the 
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islund  Ixiii^  fnliilly  iiistiffk'iciit  for  tlii'ir  wants.     The  AiticM  uiul  Giliuks  are  able 
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case  even  the  marine  otumalB  h&ve  greatly  diminisliGd  in  these  vaters,  and  Seal 
Island,  a  vast  bank  in  the  south-east  ot  the  Gulf  of  Patience,  is  no  longer  covered, 
as  formerly,  by  multitudea  of  cetacea,  thousands  of  which  fell  a  prey  fo  a  few  seal- 
himtera  on  every  expedition.  The  cultivation  of  cereals  and  vegetables  ond  stock- 
breeding  has  not  yet  made  much  progress,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  succeed  except  in 
a  few  of  the  more  sheltered  valleys.  Hence  the  flour  required  by  the  inhabitonto 
has  still  to  be  brought  from  the  mainland,  and  even  from  Bussia  itself.  2^o  doubt 
Sakhalin  possesses  considerable  latent  resources  in  its  numerous  coal-flelds,  which 
are  being  constantly  more  and  more  developed  by  the  Russian  convicts,  and  which 
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are  highly  appreciated  by  seafarers  in  the  Pacific.  But  this  coal  costs  more  than 
that  of  Japan  and  Australia,  and  the  yearly  output  does  not  even  yet  suffice  for  the 
local  demand.  The  mortalily  of  the  immigrants  greatly  exceeds  the  birth  rate, 
and  Sakhalin,  which  has  not  yet  been  constituted  a  colony,  remains  for  the  Russians 
a  mere  prison  or  place  of  banishment. 

TOPOCRAPHT. 

The  Russian  stations  are  all  situated  on  the  coast.  Dii'i,  near  La  Jonquiere  Bay, 
about  the  middle  of  the  west  side,  is  the  most  important  village.  Its  quarries  and 
coal  mines,  the  first  opened  in  the  island,  employ  2,000  convicts,  hired  out  by  the 
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Goverament  to  the  owners  at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  a  day.  The  harbour 
of  this  convict  station  is  formed  by  a  gentle  curve  in  the  land,  with  a  bold  cape  at 
each  extremity  ;  and  the  shore  is  lined  by  lofty  cliffs  of  ironstone  and  limestone, 
with  seams  of  coal  at  an  angle  of  about  30°.  Knsiinai  and  Manue  have  the 
advantage  of  being  connected  together  by  the  route  which  crosses  the  island 
at  its  narrowest  point,  and  this  circumstance  greatly  facilitates  their  exchanges. 
Farther  south  some  700  Chinese,  under  the  control  of  a  few  Japanese,  are  engaged 
in  the  Mauka  Cove,  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  trepang  and  sea-cabbage  fisheries. 

Some  interesting  information  regarding  Mauka  Cove,  on  the  cast  coast,  has 
been  recently  communicated  to  the  British  IIydn)graphic  Office  by  Captain 
Anderson,  of  the  steamer  Apptn.  Mauka  Cove  (47''  3'  X.,  142°  6'  E.)  is  the 
head-quarters  of  a  company,  which  has  acquired  from  the  Russian  Government  the 
right  to  collect  along  the  sea-coast  seaweed,  beche  de  mer,  fish,  &c.,  for  a  term  of 
ten  years.  The  cove  is  about  two  cables  in  length,  east  and  west,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  affording  the  safest  anchorage  in  this  part  of  the  island.  The 
population  consists  of  3  Europeans,  a  small  guard  of  7  Russian  soldiers,  and 
about  700  coolies,  chiefly  Ainos,  Coreans,  and  Chinese.  The  Ainos  are  said  to 
be  excellent  hunters,  and  a  quiet,  good-natured,  hardy  race.  Although  cold,  the 
climate  is  very  fine,  the  summer  temperature  not  exceeding  60*^  Fahr.,  and  falling  in 
winter  at  times  to  24°  below  zero.  Fine  weather  prevails  from  May  to  the  autumn 
equinox :  when  the  storms  set  in,  June  and  July  are  very  foggy  months,  with 
occasional  east  and  south-east  winds,  which  bring  rain  from  the  uplands.  Bnt 
even  then  there  is  often  a  clear  zone  along  the  coast  free  from  fogs,  extending 
4  or  5  miles  off  shore.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fine  timber  in  the  \  alleys — yellow 
pine,  cedar,  spruce,  ash,  oak.  Coal  crops  out  about  a  mile  inland  from  the  cove, 
and  there  are  also  evident  indications  of  the  presence  of  iron.  Bears,  hares, 
grouse,  and  in  winter  sables  and  fine-furred  foxes  are  numerous,  and  the  herring, 
cod,  stilmon,  trout,  and  flounders  abound  on  the  coast.  Communication  with  the 
cast  side  of  the  island  is  maintained  by  means  of  dog-sledges,  which  the  Ainos  are 
expert  in  driving.  South  of  Mauka  Cove  there  are  about  a  dozen  trading  stations 
along  the  coast,  each  with  its  momitain  stream  and  settlement  of  Coreans  and 
Ainos,  who  are  eini)loyed  by  the  European  traders. 

On  Aniva  Bay,  at  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula,  are  situated  the  bar- 
racks of  Kovsakoi\  military  capital  of  the  island.  Here  there  is  a  garrison  of  about 
500  men.  Muraviov,  another  military  station,  facing  the  Japanese  waters,  lies 
near  the  same  coast,  on  a  lake  which  comnmnicatcs  by  a  narrow  channel  with  Aniva 
Bay.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  its  bar,  this  post  is  perhaps  the  least 
inconvenient  in  the  island.  But  along  its  entire  coast-line  of  about  1,200  miles 
Sakhalin  has  not  a  single  thoroughly  sheltered  harbour.  Nevertheless  this  island 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Russians,  owing  to  its  abundant  and 
varied  resources,  including  excellent  timber,  coal,  iron,  seaweed,  whales  and  seals, 
sables,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals.  The  soil  also  in  some  of  the  most  favoured 
spots  is  extremely  fertile,  and  capable  of  growing  all  the  useful  plants  of  the 
temperate  zone. 
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IX.— MATERIAL  CONDITION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SIBERIA. 

For  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  the  Russians  hare  formed  by  far  the  most 
considerable  element  of  the  Siberian  population.  Those  who  claim  to  be  Russians 
and  are  really  Slavs,  either  by  direct  descent  or  by  crossings  and  a  gradual  process 
of  assimilation  in  manners  or  speech,  represent  altogether  about  seven-eighths  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  proportion  is  rapidly  increasing  to  their  advantage  not 
only  by  their  natural  expansion,  but  also  by  the  disappearance  or  Russification  of 
the  native  elements.  Amongst  the  nding  people,  of  whom  the  Great  Russians 
form  the  vast  majority,  the  distinction  of  Russians  proper,  Lithuanians,  Esthonians, 
Germans  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  others  have  already  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  far  more  homogeneous  even  than  the 
population  of  European  Russia.  Slavs  of  every  branch  except  the  Poles  are  all 
Russians  alike  in  the  eyes  of  Yakuts  and  Tunguses,  as  are  also  the  Germans  and 
Finns,  most  of  whom  now  speak  the  Linguage  of  the  iluscovite. 

The  origin  of  the  first  Siberian  immigrants  is  well  known.  The  early  traders 
were  hunters,  or  promUhlomi/e,  from  the  Novgorod  settlements  in  the  north  of 
Russia.  Yermak  was  accompanied  by  Cossacks  in  his  conquest  of  Sibir,  but  very 
few  either  of  the  traders  or  Cossacks  brought  their  families  with  them,  and  when 
they  settled  in  the  country  they  generally  married  native  women.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  subsequent  arrivals  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
colonists  against  their  will,  either  soldiers  and  officials  or  exiles,  and  of  these  the 
latter  element  was  perhaps  the  most  nimierous.  But  the  death  rate  was  much 
higher  amongst  them  than  amongst  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry,  and  most 
of  them  perished  before  they  could  become  founders  of  families.  Taking  an  average 
onlv  of  those  returned  bv  the  official  documents  as  exiles,  or  sav  from  8,000  to 
9,000  a  year,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  more  than  1,000,000  of  human  beings  have 
been  banished  to  Siberia  during  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  exclusive  of  those 
simply  interned  in  this  region.*  With  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated,  the  first  groups 
of  free  colonists  were  the  peasantry  who  migrated  to  the  Lower  Amur  immediately 
after  the  annexation  of  North  Manchuria  to  the  Russian  Empire.  Xo  free  immigration 
had  been  possible  until  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  The  Crown  and  landowners  kept  their 
peasants  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  only  sending  to  Siberia  the  unfortunate 
wretches  whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of.  At  the  same  time,  these  exiles,  ceasing 
to  be  serfs,  soon  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  than  they  ever  knew  in  their 
native  land. 

Social  Elements — ^The  Exiles  axd  Oltlaws. 

The  Xorth  Asiatic  regions  were  peopled  by  Russian  settlers  in  the  same  way 
that  the  governments  of  Viatka,  Perm,  and  Orenburg  had  been  peopled.  But  to 
criminals,  habitual  vagrants,  "  loafers,"  and  outcasts  of  everj'  sort  the  Government 
here  superadded  schismatics  and  rebels.  The  hardships  of  the  journey — epidemics, 
scurvy,  the  rigours  of  the  climate,  the  horrora  of  bondage,  and  enforced  domicile, 

*  £zilf  s  from  1823  to  1858 :  Men,  238, 182 ;  women,  42,844  ;  women  and  children  following  the  hei«d8 
of  families,  23,285.    Total,  304,618. 
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combined  with  a  continual  inquisitorial  regime  and  the  vearinesB  of  home  sickness — 
flufficiently  account  for  the  excessive  mortality  of  the  exiles,  while  the  small  pn>- 
portion  of  the  women  accompanying  them  prevents  the  rapid  rG-estabhahment  of 
domestic  circles.  No  doubt  the  Russian  population  of  Siberia  has  been  more  than 
trebled  during  the  last  hundred  years.  But  compared  with  certain  other  colonial 
settlements  Asiatic  Russia  has  been  very  slowly  peopled  during  the  three  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  conquest.  If  the  returns  can  bo  trusted,  some  districts 
would  even  seem  to  have  occasionally  lost  ground.  Thus,  while  the  govemnient 
of  Tomsk  shows  a  yearly  increase  of  over  20,000  by  the  natural  excess  of  the  birth 
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rate,  that  of  Irkutsk  would  appear  to  have  had  12,000  less  inhabitants  in  1873 
than  twelve  years  previously,  the  numbers  having  fallen,  according  to  the  RusaiscAe 
Revue,  from  370,455  in  1801  to  358,700  in  1873.  In  mo*it  of  the  towns  the  popu- 
lation would  decrease  were  it  not  kept  up  by  constant  immigration,  but  in  the  rural 
districts  there  is  a  steady  normal  increase.  It  is  evident  that  on  the  whole  the 
expansion  of  the  Slav  element  has  largely  compensated  for  the  retrograde  move- 
ment amongst  the  indigcnons  [jcoples,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Yakuts,  have  fallen 
off  in  many  Siberian  regions.  The  proportion  of  men  is  naturally  greater  than 
that  of  women,  because  Siberia  is  at  once  a  land  of  exile  and  of  immigration.  Yet 
the  disparity  of  the  sexes  is  much  loss  than  in  Australia  and  in  the  lands  of  the  far 
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West,  and  at  least  in  East  Siberia  males  and  females  stand  in  the  average  propor- 
tion of  10  to  9. 

The  name  of  Siberia  has  become  8ynon}Tnous  with  a  "  land  of  exile."  Each 
successive  stage  in  the  progress  of  Russian  dominion  in  Asia  has  been  marked  by  a 
line  of  penal  settlements.  At  every  fresh  annexation  transported  convicts,  dragging 
their  chains  through  steppe  and  forest,  carried  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire 
the  proofs  of  the  Czar's  omnipotence.  Under  the  shadow  of  every  fortlet  and 
convent  erected  in  the  vast  Siberian  domain  there  were  opened  dungeons  for  the 
reception  of  the  exiled.  At  their  very  birth  the  colonies  of  Pelim,  Beryozov, 
Selenginsk,  and  Albazin  were  already  marked  ofiE  as  convict  stations,  and  on  the 
report  of  every  fresh  discovery  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  gang  of  banished  victims  was 
immediately  marched  to  the  spot.  The  history  of  the  land  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  mournful  history  of  transportation. 

The  first  decree  of  banishment  struck  the  church  bell  of  Uglich  guilty  of 
having  summoned  the  people  to  arms  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Dimitri  by  Boris 
Gudonov  in  1591.  It  was  condemned  to  "  lose  its  tongue  and  ear,"  like  ordinary 
criminals,  and  to  be  transported  to  Pelim,  whither  it  was  soon  followed  by  many 
citizens  of  the  same  place,  and  later  on  by  everybody  suspected  by  Boris.  During 
the  first  century  of  Russian  colonisation  the  exiles  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
State  prisoners.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  savouteonth  century  the  conquered 
Little  Russians  of  Ukrania  had  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  exiles  from  Great 
Russia.  These  Little  Russians,  having  been  sent  away  in  numerous  batches,  have 
best  preserved  the  customs  of  the  mother  country.  Then  the  numbers  were 
swollen  by  the  unhappy  Raskolnik  dissenters,  many  of  whom  perished  on  the  road 
of  hardships,  hunger,  and  torture,  re-echoing  the  words  of  "  Father  "  Avvakum  in 
his  memoirs,  "  The  rafts  are  wearily  stemmed  against  the  current ;  the  headmen 
are  relentless,  their  sticks  are  heavy,  their  knouts  cut  the  skin,  and  our  food  is  the 
carrion  rejected  by  the  wolf  !  "  **  And  must  these  sufferings  last  long  ?  "  asked  the 
wife  of  the  "  pope,"  as  she  fell  worn  out  with  fatigue.  "  Unto  death,"  gently 
answered  Father  Avvakum.  "Be  it  so,  father,"  she  said,  taking  fresh  courage. 
Amongst  these  Raskolniks  of  Siberia  there  were  men  whose  first  trial,  on  entering 
the  community,  was  to  endure  the  torture  of  burning  coals  in  the  ear. 

The  Stryeltzi,  also  dissenters,  were  banished  by  Peter  the  Great  to  mount 
guard  in  the  remotest  fortresses  of  the  empire,  as  far  as  Okhotsk  and  Kamchatka. 
Their  direct  descendants  are  still  met  in  the  settlements  along  the  banks  of  the 
Lena.  After  Peter's  death  the  palace  intrigues  sent  other  unwilling  exiles  to 
Siberia — the  Menshikovs,  Dolgorukis,  Birons,  Miinichs,  Tolstois,  Buturlins,  and 
other  great  names.  **  Fare  thee  well,  and  if  for  ever,  still  for  ever  fare  thee  well," 
"W^re  words  in  their  hearts,  if  not  on  their  lips,  for  they  knew  that,  like  all  doomed 
to  Siberia,  they  would  soon  be  forgotten.  Some  perished  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind  them,  and  when  a  turn  in  fortune's  wheel  brought  their  friends  back  to 
power  the  wretched  victims  were  sought  for  in  vain  amidst  the  forests  and  wastes 
of  the  tundra.  Soimonov,  one  of  the  few  who  were  discovered,  was  immediately 
installed  as  Governor  of  Siberia. 
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In  1658  began  the  transportation  of  the  Poles,  but  the  wholesale  banishmentB 
from  this  land  date  only  from  the  time  of  Catherine  II.,  with  the  confederates  of 
liar  and  the  associates  of  Kosciuzko.  Of  the  Poles  who  had  taken  service  under 
Napoleon,  nine  hundred  were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  these  were  followed  by  numerous 
convoys,  especially  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  various  insurrections 
which  have  taken  place  in  Poland  since  that  time.*  These  Polish  exiles  have  taken 
a  large  share  in  the  progress  of  the  country.  They  have  improved  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mines,  created  several  local  industries,  taught  horticulture,  and 
developed  family  instruction. 

The  exiles  whose  memory  awakens  most  sympathy  amongst  the  Russians  are 
the  so-called  "  Dekabrists,"  or  "  Decembrists,"  who  reached  Siberia  in  1826.     At 
first  they  had  much  to  suffer,  but  their  condition  was  gradually  improved,  thanks  to 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  women,  who  resolved  to  share  the  lot  of  their  husbands — 
thanks  also  to  the  influence  of  the  Decembrists  themselves,  or  their  gaolers,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  association  which  they  developed.     They  were  all  grouped  in  a  com- 
munal system  organized  in  such  a  way  that  none  could  be  reduced  to  want,  and  all 
alike  were  provided  with  books,  periodicals,  and  some  of  the  comforts  of  civilised 
existence.     Their  influence  is  even  still  felt  in  some  of  the  towns  of  East  Siberia. 
Since  then  other  political  victims  have  been  added  to  the  Siberian  population ;  but 
none  of  them  have  aroused  the  same  feelings  of  sympathy  as  did  the  Dekabrists* 
They  move  about  on  foot  like  the  ordinary  convicts,  and,  like  them,  work  in  the 
prisons,  mines,  and  Government  establishments.     They  are  allowed  neither  to  read, 
associate  together,  nor  select  the  work  most  suited  to  their  own  taste. 

Formerly  the  gangs  of  convicts,  whether  condemned  by  common  law  or  for 
political  causes,  were  joined  together  by  a  long  iron  bar,  and  in  this  way  were 
obliged  to  traverse  on  foot  the  3,500  miles  that  separate  the  Russian  prisons  from 
Transbaikalia.  The  journey  generally  lasted  about  two  years.  They  are  still 
marched  from  Tomsk  to  Chita  on  foot.  On  entering  a  village  they  intone,  if 
permitted,  the  mournful  chant,  or  rather  long  wail,  of  the  Misericordia  {^Mikh- 
Berdnyaya^y  and  then  the  peasantry  bring  their  offerings  to  the  *' unfortunates  ** 
(^nyesc/iastniye^y  as  the  exiles  are  called  by  all  the  Siberians,  who  refuse  to  regard 
them  as  criminals.  Even  the  hitorjniycy  or  convicts  condemned  for  crimes  against 
society,  are  everywhere  well  received,  and  their  reconciliation  with  the  community 
is  much  facilitated  by  a  certain  feeling  of  esteem  entertained  for  them,  as  for  men 
of  resolution.  But  the  jjosrknciz,  or  ordinary  petty  thief,  is  usually  regarded  with 
contempt,  so  that  in  Russia  it  is  almost  better  to  be  "  hanged  for  a  sheep  than  for  a 
lamb.'*  Attempts  at  escape  might  easily  bo  made,  but  there  is  a  traditional  code 
of  honour  amongst  the  exiles,  in  accordance  with  which  the  attempt  must  not  be 
made  en  routcy  lest  their  comrades  suffer  in  their  place.  Even  on  the  march  they 
group  themselves  in  communes  and  appoint  their  own  starosta. 

*  In  1863  alone  as  many  as  18,023  Poles  wore  banished  to  Siberia. 
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The  Siberian  Russiaxs — ^The  Commune. 

The  Siberians,  being  recruited  at  once  from  the  best  and  worst  classes  of 
Russian  society,  naturally  present  great  contrasts  in  many  respects  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  mother  country.  Their  inherited  qualities,  developed  under  new 
conditions,  necessarily  tended  to  constitute  them  a  special  group  in  the  great  family 
of  the  Russian  Slavs.  Their  natural  intelligence,  though  seldom  quickened  by 
education,  is  perhaps  even  more  acute  than  that  of  the  EuropeaYi  Russians.  The 
pleasure  of  "  interviewing  "  strangers  has  much  to  do  with  the  welcome  reception 
all  receive  in  their  izbas,  which  are  generally  both  spacious  and  cleanly,  and  with 
better-furnished  tables  than  many  of  those  of  the  poverty-stricken  Western  Mujiks. 
Never  having  endured  serfdom,  except  perhaps  in  the  mines  and  factories,  enjoying 
more  room  than  Russian  peasantry,  and  generally  more  exempt  from  official  inter- 
meddling of  all  sorts,  the  "  Sibiryaks  "  have  developed  a  keener  sense  of  freedom. 
But  although  there  is  nothing  cringing  in  their  voice  or  manners,  they  lack  the 
natural  gentleness  and  genuine  kindliness  of  the  Western  Slavs.  They  are,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  the  Russians  proper  in  morals,  no  less  than  in  natural  disposition 
and  industrial  habits.  Their  great  defect  is  apathy.  Shrewd  calculators,  they  yield 
neither  to  the  impidses  of  religious  zeal  nor  to  political  theories ;  hence  scarcely 
any  poets  or  musicians  are  found  amongst  them.  They  are  inquisitive  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  learn ;  they  are  fond  of  comfort,  but  shrink  from  the  labour 
necesAry  to  procure  it ;  they  call  themselves  the  equals  of  all,  but  never  dream  of 
striking  for  freedom.  Nevertheless,  the  example  of  the  sublime  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice  with  which  the  history  of  the  Siberian  exiles  is  full  has  not  been  lost,  and, 
like  the  veins  of  gold  in  the  crumbling  rock,  noble  types  are  hero  and  there 
revealed  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  mediocrity.  Should  Siberia  ever  acquire 
any  great  importance  in  the  civilised  world,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  natural 
resources  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territorj",  she  will  not  fail  to  make  her  influence 
felt  in  the  cause  of  local  self-government  and  political  freedom. 

As  in  European  Russia,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  grouped  in  communes.  The 
whole  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  properties  conceded  under  special 
conditions,  still  belongs  to  the  State,  so  that  the  communes  enjoy  its  usufruct  only. 
Thus  in  the  government  of  Krasnoyarsk  there  is  only  one  landed  estate,  whose 
pri\'ileges  date  from  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  But  properties  are  already  being 
indirectly  created  by  the  concession  of  long  leases  of  eighty  years  and  upwards,  as 
in  England. 

In  Siberia  as  in  Russia  the  mir,  as  a  whole,  is  responsible  to  the  Government  for 
the  taxes,  and  distributes  the  land  according  to  the  nmnber  of  "  souls  " — that  is,  of 
able  adults — who  in  their  turn  become  bound  to  the  commune  for  the  family  taxes. 
The  Siberian  mir  is  usually  composed  of  several  villages,  each  with  its  allotment  of 
lands,  answering  more  or  less  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus  each  "  soul " 
has  the  use  of  about  14  acres,  an  extent  of  land  which,  if  well  cidtivated,  would 
amply  suffice  for  the  support  of  several  families.  But  the  prevailing  system  is 
ruinous  to  the  land  itself     The  Siberian  peasant  never  manures  his  farm,  when 
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exhausted  simply  allowing  the  soil  to  lie  fallow.  Hence  he  scarcely  utilises  more 
than  a  third  of  the  land,  and  when  he  has  raised  three  or  four  crops  in  succession 
in  one  place  he  passes  on  to  another.  Under  this  system  the  arable  land  cannot 
be  redistributed  except  at  long  intervals  of  time,  or  when  the  census  is  taken, 
whereas  the  tracts  under  grass,  producing  hay  unintermittently,  are  parcelled  out 
every  year.  The  forest  remains  common  property,  although  every  peasant  is  free 
to  settle  there,  clear  a  certain  extent  of  land,  and  sow  his  crops.  But  even  then  he 
does  not  become  the  owner,  and  the  State  removes  him  at  pleasure,  merely  granting 
him  a  few  roubles  per  acre  as  compensation  for  disturbance. 

The  commune  is  bound  to  receive  into  its  organization  all  the  exiles  that  become 
colonists  after  the  expiration  of  their  sentence.  They  obtain  a  site  for  their  house, 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  for  their  garden,  and  their  due  proportion  of  the  fields  and 
meadows.  But  many  remain  outcasts,  receiving  neither  lands  nor  rights.  This 
floating  element  constitutes  the  hrodyagiy  or  vagrant  class,  whose  number  is,  of 
course,  unknown  to  the  census  takers,  but  who  are  supposed  to  average  about  one- 
fourth  of  those  condemned  to  hard  labour.  In  1848  and  1849  as  many  as  3,104 
prisoners  escaped  from  Nyerchinsk  alone.  These  outcasts  thus  avoid  the  hardships 
of  mining  and  the  monotonous  life  of  the  cantonments,  but  in  so  doing  they 
voluntarily  adopt  a  career  which  would  be  intolerable  to  any  but  the  condenmed 
convict.  Nor  does  the  pleasure  of  being  their  own  masters  last  very  long,  for 
during  the  hard  winter  season  the  only  resource  in  most  cases  left  them  is  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  confined,  under  a  false  name,  in  some  prison  far  from  that  whence 
they  have  escaped. 

To  prevent  such  evasions,  the  Russian  authorities  of  Transbaikalia  and  the  other 
Siberian  countries  were  formerly  accustomed  to  destroy  the  cartilage  of  the  nostrils 
of  all  the  condemned.  Until  1864  they  were  branded  on  the  forehead  and  both 
cheeks  with  letters  burnt  into  the  flesh  ;  but  at  present  the  authorities  limit  them- 
selves to  declaring  all  those  as  outlaws  who  escape  from  the  mines,  thus  giving 
every  one,  even  Tunguses  and  Buriats,  the  right  to  shoot  them  down  with  impunity. 
This  has  rendered  the  natives  themselves  more  cruel,  and  hiunan  life  is  now  held 
in  little  account  in  those  regions.  The  crack  of  the  rifle  is  soon  lost  in  the  silence 
of  the  forest.  "The  antelope,''  says  the  Buriat,  "yields  but  one  skin;  but  the 
chaldon  (outlaw)  pelds  three — his  pelisse,  his  coat,  and  his  shirt.''  Yet  there  is  no 
lack  of  vagrants  even  in  these  districts.  They  learn  to  avoid  the  dangerous  places, 
they  take  the  right  direction  through  the  virgin  forest  by  instinct,  and  they 
quickly  recognise  the  marks  left  by  the  Tunguses,  or  by  other  outlaws  who  have 
preceded  them.  From  one  end  of  Siberia  to  the  other  all  the  brodyagi  have  thus 
covered  the  land  with  signs  unintelligible,  or  even  invisible  to  others,  but  perfectly 
clear  to  themselves.  They  are,  moreover,  protected  by  the  villagers,  who  derive  a 
profit  by  employing  them  on  their  farms,  in  return  for  their  food  alone.  In 
isolated  houses  the  outlaw  always  finds  bread,  milk,  salt,  rude  gannents,  left  here 
by  the  peasantry  for  their  unhappy  countrymen.  There  are  many  villages  where 
they  may  reside  without  fear,  and  even  cultivate  the  land  and  found  a  family, 
confidently  relying  on  the  connivance  of  all  the  inhabitants.     They  have  even 
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formed  villages  all  to  themselves,  and  in  unforeseen  circumstances,  requiring  an 
extra  amount  of  labour,  the  authorities  themselves  have  appealed  to  the  vagrants, 
on  the  tacit  understanding  of  "  asking  no  questions,"  or  demanding  their  passports. 
On  such  occasions  hundreds  of  persons  mysterioiu?ly  emerge  from  the  surrounding 
forests  and  undertake  the  required  work.  According  to  the  official  statistics,  the 
proportion  of  centenarians  will  seem  to  be  far  greater  in  Siberia  than  in  European 
Russia,  although  the  average  death  rate  is  lower  in  the  latter  countr)'.*  But  it 
may  be  asked  whether  these  pretended  Siberian  centenarians  are  not  simply  outlaws 
who  have  been  substituted  for  defunct  peasants  in  the  commune.  The  homeless 
fugitive,  "  Ivan  the  Nameless,"  or  "  Michael  Know-nothing,"  has  received  the 
papers  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  constitute  him  the  official  representative  of  a  known 
family.  A\Tiat  can  it  matter  if  these  documents  add  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
to  his  age? 

Religious  Sects — The  Straxxiki. 

The  brodyagi,  who  have  escaped  from  prison  or  from  their  place  of  internment, 
are  not  the  only  "  vagabonds  "  in  the  land.  In  these  boundless  regions  immensity 
itself  has  its  attractions.  Thus  the  sect  of  the  Stranniki,  or  "  Wanderers,"  has 
many  representatives  in  Siberia,  where  they  are  ceaselessly  roaming  over  woodlands 
and  highlands  in  search  of  that  "  AMiite  Water  "  which  cleanses  from  all  sin,  and 
at  the  same  time  insures  them  everlasting  bliss.  In  most  of  the  towns  and 
villages  they  find  friends,  who,  though  really  members  of  the  sect,  lead  a 
sedentary  life,  and  outwardly  conform  to  the  orthodox  religion.  Their  sole  mission 
is  to  give  hospitality  to  their  "  wandering  "  brethren,  and  screen  them  from  the 
police.  When  they  are  discovered  and  thro\\Ti  into  prison,  the  Stranniki  thank  the 
Lord  for  the  trial  which  has  overtaken  them,  and  which  must  purify  their  faith. 
But  as  a  rule  the  "  raskol,"  or  "  dissent,"  finds  a  less  propitious  soil  in  Siberia  than 
in  European  Russia,  and  the  indifference  of  the  Sibiryaks  in  religious  matters  has 
ended  by  reacting  on  the  Raskolniks  themselves.  Except  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Altai'  and  the  colonies  of  the  Amur,  founded  by  the  Dukhobortzi,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Slav  population  consists  of  Orthodox  Greeks.  In  all  Siberia  there 
are  only  five  Protestant  churches,  and  according  to  the  official  returns  the  Siberian 
Protestants  number  altogether  only  6,990  from  Tobolsk  to  Vladivostok.  A 
missionary  establishment  founded  at  Irkutsk  is  engaged  in  converting  the  natives 
to  the  orthodox  religion. 

Agriculti're — ^The  Chase  axd  Fisheries. 

Still  in  a  rudimentary  state,  the  agriculture  of  Siberia  scarcely  suffices  for  the 
wants  of  the  population.  Yet  in  the  southern  regions  there  are  excellent  lands, 
which  might  be  made  to  yield  in  abundance  all  the  products  of  the  temperate  zone 
in  Europe.  In  a  description  of  Russia  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Klaproth, 
the  writer  expresses  his  amazement  that  although  they  know  how  to  sow,  the 
Russians  ''  do  not  understand  the  art  of  weeding  their  fields."     This  remark  of  the 

*  One  centenarian  to  805  inhabitants  in  Siberia ;  one  to  2,702  in  KoBsia. 
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Chinese  observer  holds  good  aov,  and  the  Siberians  still  repeat  the  saying  quoted 
by  Gmeliu,  "  All  that  work  yields  is  bad,  for  it  comes  not  of  God."  No  doubt 
some  Bussian  Kaskolaiks  and  Chinese  or  Corean  inmugrants  in  the  maritimo 
province  have  set  the  example  of  systematic  tillage,  but  they  have  found  few 
imitators  amongst  the  Siberian  peasantry.  Almost  everywhere  the  fields  and 
gardens  have  a  neglected  look.  But  the  grassy  lands  are  naturally  very  fine, 
abounding  in  savoury  herbs,  and  supporting  large  herds  of  cattle.  The  horses, 
although  ill-eared  for  and  living  in  herds  almost  in  a  wild  state,  arc  also  very 
numerous  in  Siberia,  where  they  reckon  nearly  one  horse  to  every  inhabitant.  The 
"  Siberian  plague,"  which  makes  great  ravages  amongst  the  herds,  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  Baraba  Bt«ppc. 

The  chase,  which  has  here  an  historic  interest,  having  led  to  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  Siberia,  has  remained  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Asiatic  Russia. 

Fig,  231.~-Phodiicb  op  East  Sibeutan  Sablb  Humtino  raax  1850  to  IBfifi. 
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The  Yakuts  and  Tunguses  still  continue,  as  thoy  did  two  hundred  years  ago,  to 
yield  to  their  conquerors  that  tribute  of  peltries  which  has  been  the  source  of  so 
many  afrociliea  and  infamous  speculations.  Nevertheless,  this  industry  is  still 
followed  by  entire  villages  oi  promh/i/onii/e,  who  are  the  noblest,  most  upright,  and 
daring  hunters  in  Siberia.  Nearly  fifty  different  species  of  animals  are  trapped 
for  their  furs,  and  they  perish  by  the  million  during  the  hunting  season.  The 
yearly  export  of  peltries  from  Siberia,  exclusive  of  those  taken  from  marine 
animals,  represents  a  gross  value  of  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  roubles.  The 
standard  price  uf  all  the  Siberian  skins  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  sable,  which 
averages  from  8  to  10  roubles,  though  the  finest,  of  a  very  deep  colour,  and 
sprinkled  with  white  bairs,  fetch  as  much  as  SO  roubles  even  on  the  spot.  But 
the  sable  is  a  very  little  animal,  smaller  than  the  European  marten,  ond,  as  the  skin 
of  the  back  alone  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  costly  pelisses,  as  many  as  eighty 
skins  are  required  for  one  robe  alone,  which  thus  comes  to  cost  nearly  5,000 
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roubles.  The  fur  of  the  black  fox  is  even  more  highly  prized  than  that  of  the 
sable,  and  some  of  the  finer  specimens  have  been  sold  for  over  300  roubles.  The 
skins  of  the  squirrel  alone  furnish  about  a  third  part  of  the  revenue  of  Siberia  from 
this  source,  and  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  millions  of  these  rodents  have 
been  killed  in  a  single  year  during  their  migrations.  Through  Kiakhta,  China 
receives  a  considerable  portion  of  these  peltries,  but  a  far  larger  quantity  is  purchased 
by  Europe.  At  the  Irbit  fair  the  Russian,  Polish,  and  German  dealers  compete  for 
these  costly  spoils,  whose  value  is  increased  tenfold  before  it  reaches  the  consumer.* 
Several  species,  especially  of  the  more  highly  esteemed  fur-bearing  animals,  are 
known  to  have  considerably  decreased  since  the  taiga^  or  Siberian  woodlands,  have 
been  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  European  markets.  Nevertheless,  none 
of  the  land  species  pursued  by  the  Siberian  trappers  have  entirely  disappeared. 
The  forest  o£Fers  them  better  shelter  than  the  marine  animals  find  on  the  shores  of 
the  ocean. 

The  Siberian  fisheries  possess  an  economic  value  of  the  first  importance,  for 
they  supply  their  chief  support  to  entire  populations,  not  only  amongst  the  natives, 
but  even  in  many  commimities  of  Russian  origin.  But  the  capture  of  large  species 
has  considerably  fallen  off,  at  least  in  Lake  Baikal.  Nor  do  the  Russians  any 
longer  follow  the  whale  in  the  Arctic  waters,  while  in  the  pursuit  of  the  smaller 
cetacea  they  have  been  succeeded  by  the  Americans  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  in 
the  Kara  Sea  by  the  Norwegians.  Hence,  apart  from  the  local  consumption, 
which  is  enormous,  the  yield  of  the  Siberian  fisheries  for  the  export  trade  is 
insignificant.  In  this  respect  Siberia,  with  its  thousands  of  miles  of  coast-line,  its 
great  lakes  and  countless  rivers,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  basins  of  the  Kuban, 
Terek,  and  Kur  alone,  on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus. 


Mixing  Industries. 

The  mining  industry  has  also  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  But  the  extent  of  her  metalliferous  deposits  none  the  less  insures 
to  Siberia  a  high  position  amongst  the  countries  producing  the  precious  metals. 
On  an  average  the  Russian  Empire  supplies  to  trade  the  eighth  part  of  the  annual 
gold  yield  of  the  whole  world,  and  three-fourths  of  this  quantity,  or  about  the 
eleventh  part  of  the  total  production,  comes  from  Siberia.  The  first  gold- washings 
occurred  about  the  beginning  of  this  ccnturj'  in  the  torrents  of  the  Siberian  Urals, 
and  the  mines  of  the  Altai  had  already  become  profitable  to  their  owner,  the  Czar. 
But  the  period  of  prosperity  set  in  about  1825,  and  lasted  till  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  mines  and  gold-washings  has  no  doubt 
increased,  but  the  profits  of  these  undertakings  have  greatly  diminished.     The 

*  Peltries  brought  to  the  Irbit  market  in  1876 :  — 

Skins.  Skins. 

Sqairrels  (small  grey)    ....    6,000,000      Martens  of  divers  species               .        .  7^0,000 

Ermine 215,000      Sables 12,000 

Hares 300,000      Sundiies 200,000 

Foxes  of  divers  species  .        •        .         S2,000 
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managers  of  the  various  works  generally  lack  the  necessary  instruction,  and  are 
even  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  rocks  which  produce  the  auriferous  sands. 
These  sands  have  become  impoverished  in  must  of  the  rivers,  since  thousands  of 
gold-scekers  have  begun  to  work  them.  Thus  the  mean  proportion  of  metal  in  the 
auriferous  sands  of  the  Yenixei  government  has  gradually  decreased  from  the 
three- thousandth  part  gold  to  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  that  quantity.  Moreover, 
the  owners  of  mines  have  lost  the  monopoly  which  formerly  enriched  them,  and 
they  no  longer  command. the  services  of  thousands  of  serfs  given  to  them  by  the 
Crown.  Labour  is  now  free,  and  while  the  value  of  gold  is  gradually  diminish- 
ing in  the  market  compared  with  that  of  provisions  and  industrial  produce,  the 
wages  of  the  minora  are  increasing.  Yet  the  wretched  condition  of  the  latter  has 
scarcely  improved.  Working  in  the  half-frozen  water  of  the  streams,  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  an  excessively  severe  climate,  devoured  by  mosquitoca,  obliged  to 
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pass  the  night  in  toul  outhouses,  they  arc  supplied  with  insufficient  food,  washed 
down  with  pernicious  alcoholic  drinks,  which  tbcy  are  compelled  to  purchase  at 
three  or  four  times  their  value  in  the  booths  of  their  employers.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  when  fho  sands  again  become  hardened  by  the  frost,  most  of  them  are  no 
better  off  than  when  they  set  out  for  the  mine,  and  tliose  who  have  managed  to 
save  a  little  money  immediately  squander  it  in  the  taverns  of  "  Ijondon,"  "  Paris," 
and  the  otlier  neighbouring  villages  of  the  Olokminsk  district.  There  are  altogether 
about  a  thousand  gold- washings,  yielding  80  lbs.  of  gold,  or  perliaps  100  lbs.  includ- 
ing the  metal  concealed  from  the  fiscal  officers  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  tox. 
Since  1726,  when  the  Siberian  gold-fiolds  first  began  to  be  worked,  the  total  yield 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  £120, 000,000.'  Ne.\t  to  the  I'rals  and  Allai,  the 
most  productive  auriferous  regions  arc  those  of  the  Upper  Yenisei,  Angara,  Vitim, 

from    1720   to    1876,    3,1S(>,5S0  lbs,,   vdluea   at 
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and  Olokma  basins.    The  present  annual  yield  of  gold  in  Siberia  is  valued  at 
£1,200,000. 

The  yield  of  silver  is  proportionately  far  less  considerable.  Nevertheless  the 
mines  of  Transbaikalia,  which  are  the  most  important,  and  which  have  been  worked 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  produced  argentiferous  lead 
ores,  from  which  have  been  extracted  over  7,500,000  lbs.  of  silver,  valued  at  upwards 
of  £20,000,000.  The  present  yearly  average  is  about  £200,000.  Copper  mining  has 
also  acquired  some  importance  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  regions,  but  the  great  metaUurgio 
industry  is  that  of  iron.  The  first  works  were  founded  on  the  Siberian  slopes  of  the 
Urals  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  nearly  100,000  hands  are  now  employed 
in  the  various  factories  of  the  Yekaterinburg  mining  district,  which  yields  some  of 
the  finest  iron  in  the  world.  The  annual  production  of  the  Ural  region  has  been 
trebled  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  At  the  same  time  the  increase 
during  the  same  period  in  most  civilised  countries  has  been  far  more  considerable.* 
Graphite  is  also  mined  in  the  Urals,  as  it  was  till  recently  in  Moimt  Alibert,  near 
Irkutsk.  Siberia  draws  from  her  salt  lakes,  rivers,  and  mines  sufficient  of  that 
article  for  the  local  demand,  while  she  also  possesses  extensive  coal  measures  in  the 
Kusnetzk  district,  in  the  Lena  and  Amur  basins,  and  in  Sakhalin.  But  all  these 
resources  have  hitherto  been  but  little  utilised.  Such  vast  accumidations  of  fuel 
necessarily  lie  idle  in  a  country  without  industries,  and  almost  destitute  of  inha- 
bitants. 

Manufactures — Trade. 

Manufactures,  such  as  those  which  flourish  in  Europe,  could  naturally  be  deve-  " 
loped  only  in  the  southern  regions  of  Siberia,  where  the  Russian  population  has 
been  concentrated.  But  even  here  they  are  far  from  nimierous,  and  their  total 
yield  still  represents  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  various  manufactured  wares 
required  to  meet  the  annual  local  demand.  The  enterprising  members  of  the  com- 
munity prefer  the  chance  of  rich  "  finds  "  in  the  gold-fields  to  steady  manual  labour, 
and  most  of  the  available  money  of  small  capitalists  is  absorbed  in  these  ventures. 
Hence  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  still  continue  to  be  supplied  from  abroad. 
Hardware  comes  from  the  Urals ;  china,  woven  goods,  and  leathers  from  European 
Russia ;  genuine  or  sham  fancy  wares  from  the  far  West.  The  people  of  East  Siberia 
eagerly  purchase  the  most  trumpery  objects  of  this  class  in  the  markets  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Irtish  and  Tobol  Rivers. 

Most  of  the  local  factories  formerly  commanded  the  labour  of  the  convicts,  and, 
having  thus  no  wages  to  pay,  they  were  able  to  compete  in  the  production  of  certain 
articles  with  their  foreign  rivals.  But  at  present  manual  labour  is  quite  as  dear  in 
Siberia  as  elsewhere  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and  even  in  the  Yenisei  and  Amur 
basins  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher  than  in  European  Russia.  The  only  really 
important  local  manufacturing  industry  is  the  distilleries.     In  Asia,  as  in  Europe, 

*  Annual  yield  of  iron  in  the  Urala  and  Sibeiia  from  1707  to  lSo7,  169,000  tons ;  from  1867  to  1877, 
492,000  tons. 
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large  quantities  of  grain  and  potatoes  are  converted  into  alcoholic  drinks,  which 
are  retailed  in  innumerable  taverns.  Yet  drunkenness  is  perhaps  less  prevalent 
in  Siberia  than  in  Kussia  proper.  Including  these  distilleries,  the  number  of 
industrial  establishments  between  the  Ob  and  the  Amur  amounted  in  1876, 
according  to  Subbotin,  to  1,100,  employing  4,000  hands,  and  producing  manu- 
factured goods  valued  at  8,000,000  roubles,  or  nearly  2  roubles  per  head  of  the 
population. 

But  industry  must  necessarily  remain  in  a  rudimentary  state  in  a  country  almost 
destitute  of  towns,  the  natural  markets  for  labour  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  the  true 
nurseries  of  study,  refinement,  and  social  amenities.     Even  including  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  Eastern  Urals,  the  whole  of  Siberia,  a  region  larger  than  the  continent  of 
Europe,  contains  no  more  than  seventeen  towns  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  5,000. 
In  other  words,  there  is,  on  the  average,  only  one  such  town  to  a  space  as  large  as 
France  and  Italy  combined.     And  even  these  towns  are  more  like  large  villages, 
most  of  the  houses  being  constructed  of  wood.     So  rare  are  stone  buildings  in 
Siberia  that  in  1875  more  than  half  the  towns,  or  18  in  31,  were  destitute  of  a  single 
structure  of  this  material,  and  where  such  did  exist  they  rarely  amounted  to  more 
than  ten  or  twelve.     In  some  parts  of  East  Siberia  the  fear  of  earthquakes  would 
appear  to  have  a  certain  influence  in  keeping  up  the  practice  of  erecting  exclusively 
wooden  houses,  but  this  method  of  building  is  undoubtedly  due  mainly  to  the  rudi- 
mentary state  of  Siberian  civilisation.     In  any  case  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  towns  in  this  region  increase  very  slowly  in  population,  the  actual  growth 
in  this  respect  being  mostly  limited  to  the  rural  districts.     Such  expansion  as  does 
take  place  is  due  in  the  towns  far  more  to  the  arrival  of  llussian  settlers  than  to 
the  natural  excess  of  the  birth  rate. 

Important  fairs  are  still  held  in  the  open  coimtry,  and  certain  clearings  along 
the  banks  of  the  Amur  and  Lena  become  at  definite  times  of  the  vear  a  rendezvous 
for  thousands  of  Yakuts,  Tuuguses,  and  Russians.  Even  the  famous  fair  of  Irbit 
was  originally  nothing  but  a  great  "  camp  meeting "  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 
The  Siberian  dealers  are  nearly  all  Russians,  either  hawkers  from  Vladimir,  who 
visit  in  succession  all  the  markets  as  far  as  the  Yakut  and  Buriat  territories,  or  else 
shopkeepers  or  clerks  from  North  Russia,  who  have  been  hired  out,  or  rather  sold 
by  their  families  while  still  mere  children.  The  town  of  (.'herd in  alone,  in  the 
government  of  Penn,  annually  supplies  to  this  traffic  from  twenty  to  forty  chil- 
dren, whom  the  carriers  cart  away  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  Irbit  fair,  and  who  are 
then  engaged  as  unpaid  apj)rentices  for  a  term  of  three  years  by  some  remote 
master  tradesmen,  proprietors,  or  merchants. 

Siberia  naturally  does  a  considerable  trade  with  European  Russia,  as  most  of  the 
manufactured  goods  and  fancy  articles  arrive  from  beyond  the  Urals.  But  the  annual 
exchanges  with  China  are  still  relatively  of  slight  imj)ortance,  and  have  even  dimi- 
nished when  compared  with  the  general  movement  of  the  empire,  although  the  two 
states  have  a  common  frontier  of  some  thousands  of  miles  in  extent.  The  exchanges, 
such  as  they  are,  are  greatly  in  favour  of  China,  which  is  chiefly  an  exporting 
country.     But  the  quantity  of  tea  forwarded  through  the  Siberian  custom-houses 
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increases  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  competition  of  the  sea 
route  through  the  Suez  Canal  with  the  overland  commercial  highways.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  products  of  the  Russian  and  Siberian  factories  are  more  suited  to 
the  taste  of  the  Kirghiz  and  Mongolians  than  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  who  are 
more  difficult  to  please,  and  who  in  any  case  receive  through  their  seaports  all  the 
European  wares  which  they  require.  No  doubt  the  Russian  maritime  province  sup- 
plies "  sea-cabbage,"  trepang,  and  fish  to  the  surrounding  Chinese  districts.  But 
this  international  trade  can  have  but  a  slight  economic  importance  so  long  as  Rus- 
sian Manchuria  remains  uninhabited  except  by  a  few  scattered  communities.*  The 
absence  of  commercial  relations  between  Siberia  and  the  neighbouring  eastern 
regions  is  betrayed  by  the  small  number  of  telegraphic  dispatches  transmitted  from 
Russia  to  China  and  Japan,  which  in  1878  amounted  altogether  only  to  l,110.t  The 
messages  forwarded  in  transit  between  West  Europe  and  China  and  Japan  vik 
Vladivostok  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  Russia  itself.^ 


Highways  of  Communication — ^The  Trakt — Railway  Projects. 

With  the  gradual  development  of  her  means  of  communication  the  trade  and 
population  of  Siberia  cannot  fail  to  increase.  The  trakf,  as  the  great  highway  from 
Perm  to  Kiakhta  is  usually  called,  has  already  done  more  for  the  civilisation  of 
these  regions  than  the  waterways  themselves.  The  inhabitants  have  become  con- 
centrated in  groups  along  this  route,  and  at  certain  distances  from  both  sides  of  it. 
It  is  traversed  by  long  lines  of  waggons  and  sleighs  while  the  fairs  are  being  held, 
and,  although  sinking  here  and  there  in  the  quagmires,  the  carts  will  cover  from 
45  to  60  miles  a  day.  The  horses,  which  are  of  a  special  breed,  feed  en  route 
from  a  crib  attached  to  the  preceding  cart,  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  so  that  the 
oats  often  get  mixed  with  the  snow.  At  the  head  of  the  convoy  is  the  head-man's 
waggon,  decorated  with  a  small  shrine,  a  sort  of  ambulatory  chapel  containing  a 
sacred  image.  This  izcos^  or  carriage  traffic,  has  caused  thriving  villages  to  spring 
up  by  the  roadside,  generally  consisting  of  a  single  line  of  houses  from  1  to  IJ 
miles  long.  These  two-storied  houses,  with  their  cheerful  balconies,  present  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  wretched  izbas  of  Central  Russia.  Some  of  the  stages  occurring 
at  longer  intervals  along  the  trakt  have  grown  into  towns,  of  which  those  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  consequently  at  the  converging  point  of  several  routes,  are  natu- 
rally the  most  important.  On  the  other  hand,  the  windings  of  the  trakt  itself  have 
caused  the  decay  of  other  towns,  which  have  thus  become  abandoned  in  favour  of 

•  Trade  of  Russia  with  China,  according  to  Subbotin  : — 


Average  from  1827  to  1831 

„  1842  to  1846 

„  1864  to  1868 

Year  1876  .     .     . 

t  To  China  59o,  to  Japan  615. 

X  Dispatches  in  transit  vii  Vladivostok,  246,832  woids,  or  about  20,000  messages. 


Exporti. 
1.200,000 

Imports. 
2u0,000 

Total. 
1,400,000 

Proporlion  to  11 
total  Trnde  of 
the  Empire. 
1  per  ceut. 

6,600.000 

6,500.000 

13,000,000 

8        „ 

6,800,000 

4,500,000 

10,300.00) 

2-5      ,. 

2,500.000 

14,100,000 

16,600,000 

2         „ 
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more  conyenient  sites,  and  fresh  centres  of  population  have  in  this  way  sprung  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  steppe  or  forest. 

The  future  railways,  with  their  various  side  branches,  will  have  analogous  results, 
but  their  construction  must  be  long  delayed  by  the  very  immensity  of  the  distances 
and  the  sparse  population  of  the  regions  to  be  traversed  by  them.  No  doubt  a  line ' 
has  already  crossed  the  Urals,  on  either  side  of  which  are  two  stations,  respectively 
known  as  "  Europe "  and  "  Asia."  But  this  line  is  not  yet  connected  with  the 
European  system.  The  branch  ultimately  destined  to  imite  the  European  and 
Central  Asiatic  with  the  great  trunk  line  from  Yekaterinbiu-g  to  Pekin  will  probably 
pass  through  Orenburg.  The  distance  from  the  Urals  to  the  capital  of  China  is 
estimated  by  Bogdanovich  at  about  3,480  miles,  of  which  rather  more  than  660 
lie  within  the  Chinese  frontier. 

The  first  section  of  this  main  line  between  Yekaterinburg  and  Tumen  has 
already  been  begun,  and  although  only  225  miles  long,  it  is  expected  to  cost  about 
25,000,000  roubles.    The  capital  required  to  construct  the  whole  line  from  the  Urals 
to  the  Pacific  seaboard  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  £80,000,000.     Siberia  has 
hitherto  remained  beyond  the  influence  of  international  movement,  but  when  it  has 
become  the  direct  and  necessary  line  of  passage  for  most  travellers  between  Europe 
and  the  extreme  east  a  genuine  revolution  will  have  been  accomplished  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.     China  cannot  be  easily  brought  within  the  sphere  of  a  universal 
international  railway  system  except  through  Siberian  territory.     The  southern  and 
western  frontiers  of  the  "  Middle  Empire  "  are  fringed  by  plateaux  and  highlands 
rising  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.     But  towanls  the  north  broad  gaps  and 
regularly  sloping  depressions  give  access  at  several  points  from  the  Irtish  and  Amur 
basins  to  that  of  the  Hoang-ho.     The  highway  of  the  ancient  military  migrations  of 
Huns  and  Mongols  might  easily  be  reopened,  to  be  henceforth  traversed  rather  by 
locomotives  and  express  trains  than  by  conquering  hosts.     What  nations  and  races 
are  destined  most  to  benefit  by  this  future  highway  crossing  the  eastern  hemisphere 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  still  awaiting  solution. 

Education — ^Administration. 

The  Siberian  people  are  not  preparing  themselves  by  a  solid  system  of  educa- 
tion for  their  high  destinies  in  the  civilised  world.  This  region  is  still  far  below 
Europe  in  the  relative  number  of  its  schools  and  scholars.  In  some  towns  there 
arc  scarcely  ten  children  receiving  regular  instruction,  and  in  1870  the  whole  of 
East  Siberia  had  only  283  schools,  attended  by  8,610  pupils,  in  a  total  population  of 
1,500,000-  In  many  districts  the  Russian  colonists,  lost  amidst  the  surrounding 
Yakut  peoples,  have  even  forgotten  their  mother  tongue  and  national  usages,  and 
they  now  purchase  their  wives  by  paying  the  ka/im  like  the  other  natives.  Never- 
theless several  Siberians  have  already  distinguished  theniselvoa  by  their  scientific 
attainments  and  literary  labours.  Among  contemporary  Russian  savants  and  men 
of  letters  there  are  some  even  with  Buriat  and  Yakut  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
their  works  have  already  penetrated  to  the  masses.     But  the  yoimg  men  of  Asiatic 
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Kussia,  aDTcious  to  prosecute  their  studies,  are  still  obliged  to  proceed  to  Europe. 
Tbe  university  so  long  expected,  and  which  was  endowed  by  anticipation  some  fifty 
years  ago,  is  only  just  beginning  to  rise  above  its  foundations,  tts  erection  was  not 
definitely  decided  on  by  the  Council  of  State  and  approved  of  by  the  late  Czar, 
Alexander  II.,  till  the  year  1878.  In-the  same  year  throughout  the  whole  of 
Siberia,  with  a  population  of  4,000,000  scattered  over  an  area  larger  than  all 


Fig.  333. 
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Europe,  there  were  only  two  periodicals,  one  weekly  ana  one  monthly,  apart  from 
the  officiul  notices  published  in  each  of  the  provincial  capitals. 

Siberia  comprises  two  great  governments,  that  of  "West  Siberia,  with  Omsk  for 
its  capital,  and  East  Siberia,  whose  capita)  is  Irkutsk.  Each  of  these  main  divi- 
sions is  Bubdiridod  into  governments  and  provinces,  which  are  again  distributed 
into  districts  and  circles.  The  province  of  the  Amur,  whose  administration  par- 
takes more  of  a  military  character  than  any  other  part  of  this  vast  domain,  is  divided 
A.— 81 
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into  Cossack  "  regiments  "  and  "  battalions."  But  on  the  whole  the  Grovemment 
of  Siberia  may  be  said  to  be  modelled  on  that  of  European  Russia.  Miinicipial^ 
judicial,  religious  institutions  are  all  based  on  the  same  uniform  plan,  and  the  dif- 
ferences arising  out  of  the  vastness  of  the  distances  and  the  local  customs  are  being 
gradually  effaced.  Formerly  the  true  masters  of  the  land  beyond  the  urban 
districts  were  the  dealers,  who,  through  their  monopoly  of  the  peltry  trade, 
disposed  of  the  very  lives  of  entire  populations.  But  although  they  have  still 
great  power,  their  authority  is  now,  at  all  events,  second  to  that  of  the  commanding 
officers  and  higher  Government  functionaries.  Practically  the  representatives  of 
tho  Czar  possess  almost  absolute  control,  and  their  will  or  caprice  is  implicitly 
obeyed.  A  region  of  banishment  and  prisons,  peopled  by  convicts  and  the  children 
of  exiles,  far  too  few  in  numbers  and  too  scattered  to  form  communities  capable  of 
combined  resistance,  Siberia  has  never  yet  thought  of  asserting  its  autonomy. 
Even  were  she  one  day  to  assert  her  independence,  her  inhabitants  are  too  closely 
allied  to  the  European  Russians  by  the  ties  of  a  common  origin  and  civilisation  to 
allow  the  future  of  both  countries  ever  to  be  separated.  From  the  Danube  to  the 
Amur,  Russia  and  Siberia  have  the  same  political  destinies,  and  the  same  social 
spirit  must  continue  to  animate  both  nations,  even  though  one  autocrat  may  some 
day  cease  to  control  the  aggressive  forces  of  each. 

Siberian  Political  Life, 

The  people  of  Siberia,  as  Kolb  well  observed,  has  hitherto  led  a  life  of  its  own, 
troubling  itself  little  about  the  remote  centres  of  government  in  St.  Petersburg  or 
Moscow.  A  Polish  exile  wrote  some  thirty  years  ago,  "This  country  will  soon 
cease  to  be  a  region  of  terror  and  captivity,  for  it  possesses  all  the  means  (with 
the  exception  of  its  being  a  very  cold  countrj')  of  becoming  in  time  a  land  of  pros- 
perity and  freedom.  Siberia  has  no  nobility,  no  peculiarly  privileged  classes,  very 
few  officials,  and  a  population  which  has  never  been  in  bondage,  and  knows  hpw  to 
govern  itself.''  Another  circumstance  has  since  been  added,  viz.  the  powerful, 
ever-increasing  influence  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  North  America  and  its 
republican  institutions,  which  reach  as  far  as  Bering  Strait,  since  the  sale  of  the 
Russo- American  colony.  Among  the  admirers  and  advot^ates  of  these  institu- 
tions are  those  Poles  who  were  sent  to  Siberia  by  tens  of  thousands  after  the  last 
insurrection,  and  who  find  here  more  freedom  and  liberty  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  communication  between  Novo-Nikolayevsk  and  the  rapidly  growing 
city  of  Francisco  constantly  increases.  Professor  Kachenusky,  of  Charkov,  has 
remarked  that  "  the  further  we  advance  towards  the  east  the  freer  and  more 
independent  do  we  find  life  and  opinions  among  us.  The  principle  of  independ- 
ence is  infinitely  farther  advanced  in  Moscow  than  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  most  of 
all  in  ill-fated  Siberia." 
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Our  account  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  may  be  fittingly  concluded  with  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  steps  by  which  the  empire  has  gradually  acquired  its 
present  enormous  expansion.  Its  colossal  growth,  remarks  Kolb,  began  in  1581, 
in  which  year  the  Cossack  Hetman  Yermak  Temogefev  surrendered  to  Czar 
Ivan  II.  the  vast  regions  of  West  Siberia,  which  he  had  overrun  with  amazing 
rapidity.  But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  that  Russia  began  to  be 
held  in  any  regard  by  the  more  civilised  states  of  Christendom.  In  1707  Peter 
took  possession  of  the  recently  discovered  peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  and,  what  was 
of  far  more  importance,  by  the  Peace  of  Nystadt,  in  1721,  Russia  TVTcnched  from 
Sweden  parts  of  Finland,  Ingria,  Karelia,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia.  Azov,  which 
was  taken  from  the  Turks  in  1G99,  was  again  lost  in  1711.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Czar  took  from  the  Persians  Daghestan,  Shirvdn,  Ghilan,  and  Derbent^ 
large  portions  of  which  were,  however,  restored  to  the  Shah  in  1732  and  1736. 

The  Kirghiz  Kasaks  were  subdued  in  1730,  and  the  Ossetes  of  the  Central 
Caucasus  in  1742.  The  easternmost  portion  of  Siberia,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
the  Bering  Archipelago  were  also  incorporated  in  the  same  year.  The  Finnish 
province  of  Kymenegard  was  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Abo  in  1743.  Then 
followed  the  three  partitions  of  Poland,  under  Catherine  II.,  in  1772,  1793,  and 
1795,  Russia  thereby  acquiring  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  once  powerful  monarchy. 

By  the  Peace  of  Kuchuk-Kainarji,  July  22nd,  1774,  the  Turks  finally  surrendered 
Azov,  part  of  the  Crimea,  and  Kabardia  in  Caucasia.  The  rest  of  the  Crimea 
followed  in  1783,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Yassy,  January  9th,  1792,  Oczakov  was 
absorbed.  Georgia  also  came  under  the  protection  of  the  Czar  in  1783,  and 
Kurland  and  Leni  in  1793. 

In  1793  also  followed  the  conquest  of  Persian  territory  as  far  as  the  river  Kur, 
while  the  formal  annexation  of  Georgia  was  effected  in  1801.  Although  worsted 
in  the  war  of  1807  by  the  French,  Russia  nevertheless  acquired  by  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit,  Jidy  7th,  the  province  of  Byalistok,  which  had  been  taken  from  her  ally, 
Prussia.  The  Peace  of  Vienna,  October  14th,  1809,  transferred  the  Circle  of 
Tumopol  and  part  of  East  Galicia  from  Austria  to  Russia.  The  Peace  of 
Friedrichshaven,  November  17th,  1809,  deprived  Sweden  of  what  remained  to  her 
of  Finland ;  the  Peace  of  Bucharest,  May  28th,  1812,  took  Bessarabia  from  the 
Turks;  that  of  Tiflis,  in  1813,  robbed  Persia  of  parts  of  the  Caucasus;  and  two 
years  later  the  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  Poland  to  her  ancient  rivaL 

After  fresh  wars  the  Persians  lost  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhichevan 
(now  called  Russian  Armenia)  by  the  Peace  of  Turkmansheir,  February  22nd,  1828 ; 
and  the  following  year,  by  the  Peace  of  Adrianople,  the  Turks  surrendered  Anapa, 
Poti,  Akhaltzik,  and  Akhalkalaka.  The  desire  to  precipitate  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  led  to  the  Crimean  war  of  1853,  in  which  England  and  France 
joined  in  1854,  and  Sardinia  in  1855,  and  which  ended  in  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
March  31st,  1856.     The  Russians  were  now  compelled,  for  the  first  time  for  over  a 
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century,  to  agree  to  a  cession  of  territory,  restoring  to  Kumania  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  in  Bessarabia,  in  which  tract  were  included  Ismail  and  Eiala. 

The  final  subjection  of  the  whole  of  Caucasia  was  effected  in  1859  and  1864, 
when  the  Circassian  people  migrated  in  a  body  to  Turkey.  Then  followed,  by 
agreement  with  China,  the  annexation  of  Manchuria  as  far  as  the  left  bank  of  the 
Amur.  A  ukase  of  February  29th,  1868,  extinguished  the  last  spark  of  Polisli 
political  life.  The  khanates  of  Western  Turkestan  (Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Kokhan^ 
were  subdued  in  the  next  few  years,  and,  while  a  semblance  of  freedom  was  left  to 
Bokhara  and  Khiva,  Kokhan  was  completely  absorbed  under  its  old  name  of 
Ferghana.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  withdrew  from  the  New  World  in  1867, 
when  Russian  America  (Alaska)  was  sold  to  the  United  States.  This  vast  region, 
however,  had  never  been  formally  incorporated,  having  been  rather  the  property  of 
a  chartered  trading  company. 

The  late  Russo-Turkish  war  brought  the  Czar's  forces  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  and  although  British  intervention  prevented  the  occupation  of  that 
famous  capital,  the  ensuing  Congress  of  Berlin,  July,  1878,  awarded  to  Russia  fresh 
territory  in  Asia — Batum,  on  the  Euxine,  and  the  fortress  and  district  of  Xars, 
besides  restoring  to  her  the  portion  of  Besjiarabia  she  had  been  forced  to  surrender 
to  Rumania  after  the  Crimean  war. 

liastly,  after  repeated  failures,  the  Czar's  troops  triumphed  early  in  the  year 
1881  over  the  Tckko  Turkomans  of  the  Daraan-i-koh,  and  the  Turkoman  country, 
from  the  Caspian  nearly  to  the  Herat  district,  was  in  the  same  year  incorporated  in 
the  newly  organized  Trans-Caspian  territory,  dependent  on  the  Government  of  the 
Caucasus.  This  makes  Russia  absolute  mistress  of  all  Western  Turkestan,  the 
Merv  oasis  alone  excepted.  The  changes  caused  by  these  movements  have 
necessitated  a  rectification  of  the  Russo-Persian  frontier  between  the  Caspian  and 
Afghanistan.  The  Boundary  (\)mniission  charged  to  lay  down  the  new  line  has 
not  yet  concluded  its  labours,  but  the  British  Government  is  not  represented  on 
this* commission,  which,  it  is  understood,  will  award  to  RuSvsia  all  the  northern 
slopes  of  tlie  Kuron-dagh,  including  the  fertile  Dera-g()z  district,  and  the  Persian 
town  of  Askabad,  if  not  Sarakhs,  bringing  the  Russian  frontier  close  to  Herat. 
Thus  disappear  the  vast  spaces  which  certain  British  statesmen,  till  quite 
recently,  supposed  would  continue  to  intervene  between  the  Russian  and  British 
dominions  in  the  East. 

Meantime,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  the  warning  words  of  Arminius 
Vambery,  written  at  a  time  when  Russia  had  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  Aral  and 
Caspian  Seas,  and  while  the  Turkestim  khanates  and  the  TurJ^oman  country  were  still 
independent : — **  The  drama  of  a  collision  of  the  two  great  colossi  inCentral  Asia,  which 
political  dreamers  imagined  years  ago,  continues  still  far  from  actual  performance. 
The  question  moves,  it  is  true,  slowly,  but  still  always  in  a  forward  direction.  Let 
me,  following  the  natural  course  of  events,  without  midue  warmth,  endeavour  to 
acquaint  the  reaider  with  the  motives  that  influence  me  when  I  disapprove  of  the 
indifference  of  the  English  t(j  the  Russian  policy  in  Central  Asia 

"  The  real  progress  of  the  Russian  designs  is  beyond  all  doubt.     As  I  before 
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said,  the  interests  of  civilisation  make  ns  wish  the  most  entire  success  to  the 
Russian'  army ;  but  still  the  remote  consequences  of  an  acquisition  once  made 
suggest  a  highly  important  and  complicated  inquiry.  The  question  whether 
Hussia  will  contdht  herself  even  with  Bokhara,  or  will  allow  the  Oxus  to  become 
the  final  boundary  of  her  influence  and  of  her  designs,  is  difficult  to  answer. 
Without  plunging  into  any  deep  considerations  of  policy,  I  may  remark  that  it 
seems  very  probable  that  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  return  for  her  persevering 
policy  of  sacrifices  pursued  across  the  deserts  for  years  and  years,  at  great  expense 
and  labour,  will  seek  some  richer  compensation  than  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  oases  of 
Turkestan.  I  should  like,  indeed,  to  see  the  politician  who  would  venture  to  affirm 
that  Russia,  once  in  possession  of  Turkestan,  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tation of  advancing,  either  personally  or  by  her  representatives,  into  Afghanistan 
and  Northern  India,  where  political  intrigues  are  said  to  find  always  a  fruitful  soiL 
At  the  time  when  the  Russian  columns,  under  the  orders  of  Peroflsky,  threw  their 
ominous  shadow  from  the  west  shore  of  the  Aral  Sea  as  far  as  Kabul — at  the 
time  when  the  spectre  of  Vitkovich*  appeared  in  that  city  and  in  Kandahar, 
the  possibility  of  such  complications  as  those  alluded  to  was  foreseen.  And  cannot 
that  which  has  once  occurred,  when  the  necessity  arises,  occur  a  second  time  ?  t 

*•  Without,  therefore,  lending  to  the  question  the  foul  colouring  of  envy  or 
jealousy,  I  consider  myself  justified  in  disapproving  of  England's  indifference  to 
the  plans  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  Such  is  my  himible  opinion ;  but  whether 
the  British  Lion  is  to  come  into  direct  hostile  collision  with  the  Russian  Bear  in 
those  regions,  or  in  brotherly  fashion  they  are  to  share  and  share  alike,  is  a  question 
which  I  will  not  venture  nearer  to  approach."  + 

The  foregoing  rapid  sketch  of  the  continuous  growth  of  the  Russian  Empire 
during  the  last  three  centuries  may  be  summed  up  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Rossion  Empire  under 
Ivan  Vaailivich  I. 
Vasili  Ivanovich 
Ivan  Vasilivich  II. 
Alexis  Michaelovich 
Peter  the  Great     . 
Anne     . 

Catherine  II.         . 
Alexander  II. 
Alexander  III. 


Date. 
1462 
1506 
1584 
1650 
1689 
1730 
1775 
1868 
1881 

Increase  op  Population. 


1722 
1742 
1762 
1782 
1793 
1803 
1811 
1815 


14,000,000 
16,000,000 
19,000,000 
27,500,000 
34,000,000 
36.000,000 
42,000,000 
45,000.000 


1829 
1838 
1851 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1881 


Area  in  Square  Milea. 
382,000 
510,000 
1,530,000 
6,039,000 
6,953.000 
6,888,00Q 
7,122,770 
7,866,000 
7,960,000 

60,600,000 
69,000,000 
65,000,000 
78,000,000 
86,260,000 
87,722,600 
88,600,000 


•  This  "was  the  name  of  the  Russian  agent  sent  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  to  Afghanistan  in 
1838,  -with  large  sums  of  money  to  be  employed  in  intrigues  against  England. 

t  These  prophetic  words  were  fully  verified  in  1878  by  the  arrival  of  a  Russian  mission  in  K^bul, 
an  event  which  brought  about  the  late  war  between  the  British  and  the  unfortunate  Amir  of  Afghanistan, 
bhir  Ali. 

t  "  Travels  in  Central  A«a,"  1864,  p.  440. 
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The  three  districts  directly  affected  by  the  recent  annexations  in  Turkestan  are 
Merv,  the  Persian  frontier  territory  of  Dera-goz,  and  the  Akhal  Tekke  country  on 
its  border.  Regarding  all  three  interesting  and  yaluable  information  has  been 
received  during  the  present  year,  and  is  here  subjoined. 

Merv. 

During  the  summer  of  1881  Mr.  O'Donovan  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  this 
oasis,  respecting  the  present  state  of  which  Colonel  E.  C.  Stewart  also  collected 
some  particulars  in  1880-1,  while  residing  in  the  Dera-goz. 

"  Mem,  or  Merv,'*  writes  Colonel  Stewart,  "  the  city  on  the  Murghab,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Aryan  race.  Balkh,  Merv,  and  Seistan  were 
the  places  where  Iranian  history  begins.  The  country,  watered  by  the  Murghab 
and  Tejcnd  Rivers,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Margiana,  and  it  was  visited  hj 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Antiochus  Nicator  ruled  on  the  Murghab.  Merv  -was 
the  seat  of  a  Christian  Archbishop  of  the  Nestorian  Church  during  the  roigns  of 
the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Zoroastrian  Kings  of  Persia,  as  was  also  Toos,  near 
Meshed  in  Khorasan. 

"  The  Arabs  captured  Merv  al)out  a.d.  666,  and  found  it  a  very  rich  city.  Until 
this  period  it  had  a  Christian  Archbishop.  At  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  the 
Salor  and  Saluk  tribes  of  Turkomans  wore  in  the  country.  The  lieutenants  of 
the  Khalifs  of  Bagdad  ruled  Khorasan,  with  Merv  as  their  capital. 

"On  the  25th  of  February,  1221,  Merv  was  beaiegod  by  a  Mogul  army  under 
Tulin,  a  son  of  Jenghiz  Khan  ;  the  place  was  captured  and  the  population  put  to 
death  with  very  few  exceptions.  It  is  said  by  Ibn-ul-Ether  that  700,000  dead 
bodies  were  counted.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  it  shows  how  large  a 
city  Merv  must  have  been  that  a  writer  could  suggest  that  700,000  persons  were  put 
to  death  in  it.  The  Moguls  had  a  curious  and  methodical  way  of  numbering  the 
slain.  When  a  thousand  dead  had  been  completed,  they  placed  one  body  with  its 
head  buried  in  the  ground  and  its  feet  upwards,  so  that  the  thousands  might  be 
conveniently  counted. 

"  The  last  Merv  was  the  city  so  bravely  held  by  Bairam  Ali  Khan  Kajar.  A 
branch  of  the  Kajar  family  who  now  rule  I^ersia  had  been  placed  in  Merv  by  Shah 
Tamasp  to  defend  this  outlying  province,  as  they  were  renowned  for  their  courage. 
During  the  troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  Merv  was  attacked  and 
captured  from  the  Persians  by  Begge  Jan,  called  also  Amir  Masum,  the  Amir  of 
Bokhara,  in  1784.  Bairam  Ali  Khan  was  slain  outside  the  town,  and  his  son, 
Mahomed  Hussein  Khan,  who  made  a  glorious  defence — even  the  women  joining 
in  it — was  carried  captive,  with  the  population  that  were  spared,  to  Bokhara.  Since 
tbat  date  there  has  properly  been  no  such  town  as  ilerv.  The  Merv  country  still 
exists,  but  there  is  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  town  there.  The  Amir  of  Bokhara 
broke  do^vn  the  great  dam  on  the  Murghab,  which  filled  the  niunerous  canals  and 
fertilised  the  whole  country,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  a  desert  inaccessible  to 
Persia. 
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"After  1784  it  belonged  to  Bokhara  for  some  years,  and  the  Salor  and  Saruk 
Turkomans  encamped  on  it.  It  was  subsequently  taken  from  the  Amir  of  Bokhara 
by  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  whose  officials  were  found  here  living  in  a  poor  village 
called  Merv  when  the  place  was  visited  by  Abbott  early  in  1840.  This  place, 
which  was  a  possession  of  the  Saruk  tribe,  and  which  is  described  by  Abbott  as 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  mud  huts,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Tekke  Turko- 
mans, who  began  to  settle  in  this  country  about  1830,  and  finally  drove  the  Saruks 
further  up  the  Murghab  to  Yulutan  and  Panj  Deh.  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  date  of  the  destruction  of  this  last  and  most  wretched  of  places  which 
have  borne  the  name  of  Merv,  but  it  was  probably  about  1855. 

"  This  deserted  place  was  occupied  by  Persian  armies  in  1857,  under  Sultan 
Murad  Mirza  Ilissam-i-Sultunut,  and  again  in  1860  by  Hamza  Mirza  Ilashmat- 
ud-Dowlah,  whose  army  was  disastrously  defeated  in  an  attack  on  Kala  Kaushid 
Khan,  then  only  just  commenced  and  in  a  very  rudimentary  state. 

"  The  Tekke  Turkomans  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  best  part  of  the  country. 
They  have  built  a  large  fort  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the 
Murghab.  It  is  sitiiated  25  miles  below  the  great  hand,  or  dam,  which  divides  the 
Murghab  into  many  canals  or  branches.  The  place  where  the  great  band  is  situated 
is  called  Allahsha,  where  there  is  a  f errj'  over  the  Murghab,  which  is  used  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  spring  when  the  river  is  in  high  flood.  At  other  times  there  are 
wooden  bridges. 

*'  The  fort  of  Kaushid  Khan,  which  is  verj'  strong  indeed,  is  protected  by  the 
Murghab  River  on  two  sides,  being  built  in  the  loop  of  the  river.  It  is  about 
2\  miles  long  and  1^  wide.  The  Tekke  have  most  wonderful  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  place,  which  will  contain,  they  say,  50,000  alajaks,  or  Turkoman 
tents.  It  is  called  Kala  Kaushid  Khan  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  Kaushid 
Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Beg  clan  of  the  Tekke  tribe.  It  was  commenced  in  1860, 
and  the  Tekke  have  worked  at  it  by  fits  and  starts  ever  since. 

"  AVTicn  the  Persians  now  speak  of  Maur,  or  Merv,  they  mean  Kala  Kaushid  Khan. 
Turkomans  themselves  never  speak  of  Maur  as  a  town  ;  when  they  use  the  term  at 
all  they  mean  the  district  where  Merv  was  formerly  situated.  The  fact  of  the 
Persians  speaking  of  Merv  as  a  town,  and  as  a  place  captured  by  their  armies,  has 
led  to  endless  confusion.  There  are  no  signs  of  a  town  about  Kala  Kaushid  Khan. 
There  are  about  6,000  tents  of  the  Beg  tribe  generally  pitched  near  it,  and  each 
chief  man  has  a  guest-house  of  mud  or  sunburnt  brick,  but  they  themselves  live 
either  in  felt  tents,  or  in  places  where  reeds  are  plentiful,  in  reed  or  mat-huts,  which 
can  be  carried  away  on  camels. 

"  Jfear  Kala  Kaushid  Khan  there  is  a  bovs'  school,  with  five  or  six  houses  for  the 
mollahs,  or  priests,  who  teach  in  it,  belonging  to  Mollah  Turah,  the  chief  mollah  of 
the  Beg  tribe.  A  market  is  held  on  the  river  bank  near  the  fort,  and  here  the  Jew 
traders  who  frequent  the  place,  each  trader  being  under  the  protection  of  some 
powerful  Turkoman,  have  built  small  open  enclosures,  without  any  roofs,  where 
they  expose  their  goods  for  sale  on  the  two  days  in  a  week  when  a  market  is  held. 

"  WTien  Persians  speak  of  the  bazaar  of  Merv  they  mean  this  open  market-place. 
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Inside  the  fort  some  alajahs  are  pitched,  and  the  family  of  Eaushid  Ehan  have  a 
guest-house  there.  The  fort,  however,  is  kept  more  as  a  place  of  refuge  than  as  an 
ordinary  habitation.  From  what  I  could  gather  the  portion  of  the  country  fit  for 
cultivation  is  about  90  miles  long,  and  extends  to  about  11  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  river.  The  ground  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  melons  and  water-melons  in 
plenty  and  of  great  excellence.  Melons  constitute  one  of  the  exports  to  Dera-gtiz, 
both  fresh  and  dried.  Even  at  Meshed  the  melons  of  Merv  are  much  liked,  and 
are  sent  by  rich  people  as  presents  to  one  another. 

'*  General  Abbott,  who  visited  this  country  in  1840,  says,  *The  profusion  of 
water  renders  the  soil  productive,  but  it  has  not  strength  to  bear  any  but  the 
poorer  sorts  of  grain.'  In  a  previous  paragraph  he  says,  *  During  the  misrule 
and  anarchy  of  the  past  sixty  years  the  ancient  dam  of  the  Murghab  was  neglected 
and  carried  away.  The  dam  is  again  set  up,  and  the  lands  are  brought  under  culture/ 
I  gather  from  this  that  the  dam  had  not  long  been  repaired  when  Abbott  saw  it. 

"  From  the  Tejcnd  River,  to  where  the  first  canal  from  the  Murghab  is  reached, 
a  space  of  some  85  miles  has  to  be  passed  over  either  without  water  at  all,  or  on 
some  of  the  roads  there  are  wells  of  brackish  water  at  about  66  miles  after  passing 
the  Tejend.  The  only  easy  road  to  the  Merv  country  without  constructing  a 
canal  is  from  Herat  and  up  the  Kushk  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Murghab. 
In  former  days  Herat  as  well  as  Merv  belonged  to  Persia,  and  this  road  was  much 
used.  Also  in  former  days  canals  from  the  Tejend  near  Sarakhs  ran  out  a  long 
way  into  the  desert,  and  made  the  journey  by  Sarakhs  a  comparatively  easy  one, 
which  it  certainly  is  not  now.  There  are  still  water  reservoirs  and  caravanserais 
in  ruins  on  the  road,  showing  where  the  old  rpad  to  Merv  ran. 

"  A  canal  which  formerly  existed,  and  which  led  from  the  Tejend  River  near 
Sarakhs  to  Kacha  Kum  (within  20  miles  of  the  Merv  oasis),  could  be  easily 
reconstructed.  Kacha  can  be  still  traced  from  the  Tejend  to  this  place,  and  in  1860 
Hamza  Mirza  Ilashraat-ud-Dowlat,  the  Persian  general,  employed  his  army  for  a 
few  days  in  daniming  up  the  Tejend  and  turning  it  into  the  bed  of  the  old  canal. 
His  efPorts  were  successful,  and  the  water  ran  for  manv  miles  in  the  bed  of  the  old 
canal  and  supplied  his  army  for  several  days.  The  water  did  not  reach  so  far  as 
it  formerly  did,  but  only  to  a  place  called  Kurk  Tepe,  or  the  Wolf's  Mound.  Still 
this  was  an  immense  assistance.  A  little  more  time  and  a  little  more  engineering 
skill  would  no  doubt  have  sent  the  water  as  far  as  it  formerly  went,  to  Kacha  Kum> 
from  whence  it  is  only  about  20  miles  across  the  desert  to  the  first  canal  from  the 
Murghab.''  * 

It  thus  appears  that  Merv  has  been  li\ang  on  its  reputation  since  the  year  1784, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Amir  of  Bokhara.  Since  then  it  has  absolutely 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  centre  of  population,  and  although  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
strong  fort,  both  the  fort  and  the  oasis  have  lost  all  strategic  importance  since  the 
advance  of  the  Russians  in  the  spring  of  1881  along  the  I)aman-i-koh  frontier  of 
Khorasan.  The  railway  in  their  newly  organized  Trans-Caspian  territory  was 
completed  in  September  of  the  same  year  as  far  as  Kizil-Arvat,  and  the  whole 
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countiy  as  far  as  Sarakhs,  on  the  Perso- Afghan  frontier,  is  being  rapidly  reduced  to 
order.  From  this  extreme  point  the  natural  route  to  the  interior  of  Afghanistan 
lies  through  the  Tejend  and  Ilari-rud  River  valley  as  far  as  Herat,  and  thence  in  a 
direct  line  across  the  Ilelmand  to  Kandahar,  and  so  on  over  the  Khojak  and  Gwaja 
Passes  of  the  Khoja  Amran  range  to  the  Pishin  valley,  which  is  now  British 
territory.  There  is  another,  though  far  more  diflBcult,  route  from  the  Oxus  through 
Balkh  and  over  the  Bamian  Pass  of  the  Hindu-Kush  down  to  the  Kabul  River 
valley.  But  the  Tejend  is  a  long  way  west,  the  Bamian  a  long  way  east  of  Merv, 
so  that  Merv  lies,  not  on  the  route,  but  between  the  routes  leading  from  Russian 
Turkestan  to  Afghanistan  and  India. 

In  any  case,  Merv,  or  rather  the  fort  of  Kala  Kaushid  Khan,  could  easily  be 
either  masked  or  occupied  whenever  that  step  may  seem  expedient  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Aralo-Caspian  basin.  AVTiat  the  Persians  did  twice  in  this  century  the 
Russians  will  not  fail  to  do  when  it  suits  their  convenience.  By  nearly  flooding  the 
old  canal  from  the  Tejend  they  can  arrive  within  20  miles,  or  a  day  s  march,  of  the 
oa^is.  Hence  nothing  now  remains  of  any  moment  between  the  two  groat  Asiatic 
powers,  whose  frontiers  are  practically  conterminous  all  along  the  line  from  Herat 
to  the  Hindu-Kush. 

The  consequences  of  these  altered  conditions  arc  thoroughly  understood  and 
already  openly  discussed  in  Russia.  A  writer  in  the  Novoye  Vremya  recently 
observed  significantly  that  "  the  annexation  of  the  Turkoman  country  occurs 
opportunely  with  the  cession  of  Kulja  to  China.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
our  new  acquisition  are  principally  strategical.  The  importance  which  the  new 
territory  possesses  is  threefold,  as  affecting  the  routes  leading  into  Central  Asia, 
the  pacification  of  the  Trans-Caspian  region,  and,  lastly,  our  new  relations  to  the 
neighbouring  Asiatic  States  on  our  extended  southern  frontier.  It  is  well  ascertained 
that  the  route  along  the  river  Atrek,  and  up  the  Tejend  valley  to  Herat  and 
Kandahar,  is  by  far  the  best,  if  not  the  only  one,  in  the  event  of  a  Russian  expedi- 
tion against  British  India.  The  occupation  of  a  strong  base  on  this  route  is  of 
vast  importance  in  a  military  sense,  and  must  naturally  influence  the  friendly  dis- 
position of  England  towards  Russia.  The  more  resolutely  we  take  up  an  advanced 
position  on  the  road  to  India,  the  more  yielding  becomes  England's  policy  in  the 
Eastern  Question.  Hence  the  occupation  of  the  Daman- i-Koh  by  the  Russians  has 
been  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  Kandahar." 

The  Dera-goz. 

In  view  of  its  probable  peaceful  acquisition  by  Russia,  the  reader  may  be  glad 
to  have  the  subjoined  brief  account  of  this  little-known  tract  by  Colonel  V. 
Baker,  one  of  the.  few  Europeans  who  have  ^'isited  it  in  recent  times  : — 

"  The  Dera-goz  instead  of  being  a  town,  as  marked  on  all  old  maps,  is  a  province 
containing  more  than  a  hundred  villages,  the  chief  town  being  Mohamedabad, 
nine  miles'  distance  from  Chepishli ;  this  town,  together  with  Xowhandan  and 
many  villages,  lies  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  main  range,  surrounded  by  small 
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mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  desert ;  and  beyond  these  mountains,  and  on 
the  verge  of  the  desert,  lie  important  forts,  such  as  Khosrabad,  Sarun^  and  many 
others.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain  there  is  a  spring,  but  the  main  water  supply  is 
derived  from  a  rapid  river  which  descends  from  the  Kuren-Dagh  range  near 
Duringa,  and  then  waters  several  villages  and  also  the  towns  on  the  plains.  In 
tracing  Persian  rivers  on  the  map  the  student  must  ever  remember  that,  through  the 
water  being  taken  for  irrigation,  they  usually  become  less  and  less  after  they  leave 
the  mountains,  and  are  eventually  so  expended. 

"Dcra-goz  certainly  has  a  more  verdant  well-to-do  aspect  than  any  Persian 
province  that  I  have  seen  except  Ghilan  and  Mazandaran,  where  nature  has  done 
everything,  but  man  nothing.  Even  the  face  of  the  mountain  has  a  freshness  not 
seen  from  the  southern  side.  The  people  are  Kurds,  they  have  been  ruled  by  the 
same  family  for  150  years,  and  there  is  a  manliness  about  them,  combined  with 
a  degree  of  order  and  cleanliness,  that  is  quite  unusual  in  Persia.  In  case  of 
emergency  Dcra-goz  can  turn  out  about  a  thousand  mounted  men,  and  about  three 
thousand  armed  infantry  mountaineers  could  be  assembled  from  the  different  villages. 
But  infantry  are  never  considered  in  these  countries,  where  cavalry  only  are 
thought  of  any  importance."  * 

The  Dera-goz  was  again  visited  in  1881  by  Colonel  E.  C.  Stewart,  who  travelled 
through  Persia,  disguised  as  an  Armenian  horse-dealer,  from  Calcutta.  He  reached 
it  from  the  Meshed-Kuchan  valley,  by  the  Maidan-Kuni  and  AUaho-Akhbar  Passes 
over  the  Ilazar-Masj id  Mountains,  which  here  culminate  in  a  peak  10,500  feet  high. 
The  Maidan-Kuni,  or  "  Bloody  Plateau,"  is  so  named  from  the  number  of  people 
who  perish  here  in  the  winter  when  trying  to  cross  over  during  the  heavy 
enow.  "  This  is  the  easiest  road  into  the  district  of  Dera-goz,  but  for  weeks  in  the 
winter,  when  there  is  snow,  there  is  no  communication  between  Dera-gtiz  and  the 
rest  of  Khorasan.  As  soon  as  the  Maidan-Kuni  is  passed,  there  is  a  sharp  descent, 
and  then  tliere  are  three  small  villages  of  the  name  of  Derbendi,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Dera-goz  district.  From  Derbendi  I  continued  to  Mahomedubad, 
the  capital,  crossing  the  AUaho-Akhbar  Pass  en  route.  The  Allaho-Akhbar  is  lower 
than  the  Maidan-Kuni  Pass,  being  only  4,200  feet  high,  and  it  can  almost  always 
be  crossed  without  difficulty,  even  in  winter.  Several  low  ranges  of  hills  cross  the 
Dera-giiz  plain,  but  no  momitain  ranges,  while  beyond  the  Turkoman  plain  is  seen 
extending  away  to  the  blue  horizon.  In  every  direction  villages  and  cultivation 
are  seen,  showing  it  to  be  a  fertile  land ;  and  every  one  says,  *  If  we  had  only 
peace  we  should  indeed  be  rich.'  But  in  every  direction  the  plain  is  dotted  with 
towers,  as  refuges  from  the  formerly  dreaded  Turkoman. 

"  After  descending  the  plain  the  flourishing  village  of  Chapashli  is  passed.  Cha- 
pashli  is  surrounded  by  vineyards,  which  are  famcni  all  o\er  the  country.  Grapes 
are  so  plentiful  that  45  lbs.  of  the  finest  can  be  purchased  for  ninepence. 

"  Xear  the  village  of  Hakwerdi,  a  little  further  on,  the  refuge  towers  are  very 
close  together,  every  square  of  150  yards  of  the  fields  ha>ing  one.  In  other  parts 
of  Khorasan  I  had  seen  a  few  of  these  towers,  but  here  the  whole  country  is  so 
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tliickly  dotted  with  them  as  to  look  like  a  chess-board  covered  with  chessmen. 
The  towers  are  small  round  buildings,  built  of  unbaked  clay,  about  12  feet  high  ; 
they  are  roofed  over,  and  have  no  opening  whatever  except  a  small  roimd  hole  at 
the  bottom,  through  which  a  not  too  stout  person  may  wriggle  himself  in  like  a 
snake.  If  surprised  by  Turkomans,  the  cultivator  or  traveller  creeps  through  this 
hole,  and  closes  it  with  two  large  stones,  which  are  there  for  the  purpose.  Even 
if  these  stones  are  wanting,  the  occupant  is  safe,  as  it  would  indeed  be  a  daring 
Turkoman  who  would  try  and  force  himself  through  the  hole,  with  the  certainty  of 
having  his  brains  beaten  out  with  a  stone  while  struggling  to  get  through,  even 
supposing  the  person  inside  had  no  better  weapon ;  but  almost  every  one  here  goes 
armed. 

"  The  defence  towers  are  higher  and  larger,  and  have  a  parapet  at  the  top,  with 
loopholes  to  fire  through,  and  a  ladder  for  ascending  to  the  top.  Each  vineyard  or 
orchard  has  its  one  or  more  towers. 

"  The  Dera-goz  district  has  a  length  of  some  65  miles  and  a  breadth  of  about  40. 
There  is  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Shah,  though  the  appointment  is  hereditary 
in  one  family.  He  bears  the  title  of  Begler  Begi,  and  the  people  speak  of  him 
&miliarly  as  the  Khan.  His  name  is  Mahomed  Ali  Khan.  He  is  of  Turk  origin, 
as  are  a  large  portion  gf  his  subjects."  * 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Trans-Caspian  railway  running  from  the  south-east 
side  of  the  Caspian  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Kuren-dagh  in  the  direction  of 
the  Tejend  River  and  Herat  was  completed  as  far  as  Kizil-Arvat  in  September,  1881. 
Kizil-Arvat  lies  about  180  miles  from  Mikhailovsk,  the  terminus  on  the  Caspian, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  Mohamedabad,  in  the  heart  of  the  Dera-goz, 
which  will  probably  form  the  next  stage  on  the  road  to  Herat. 

The  Akhal  Tekke  Country. 

Beyond  Dera-goz  lies  the  Akhal  Tekke  country,  stretching  along  the  Daman-i- 
koh,  or  "  Skirts  of  the  Hills,"  incorporated  in  the  year  1881  in  the  new  Russian 
Trans-Caspian  province.  It  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land  intervening 
between  the  Kuren-dagh  range  and  the  Turkestan  desert.  Although  not  very 
productive,  it  is  still  far  from  being  the  arid  waste  that  it  has  been  described. 
From  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  a  considerable  number  of  streams  flow 
down  to  the  plain,  where  they  are.  all  absorbed  for  irrigation  purposes  before 
reaching  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The  productive  tract  extends  from  Kizil-Arvat 
to  Gawars,  and  the  Russian  railway,  as  already  stated,  is  now  completed  from  the 
Caspian  to  Kizil-Arvat. 

For  the  new  capital  of  the  Trans- Caspian  territory  the  Russians  have  chosen 
Bami,  in  the  Akhal  Tekke  country,  and  to  this  point  the  railway  is  to  be  continued 
at  once.  The  district  through  which  it  runs  is  rich  and  productive  enough  to 
support  a  population  estimated  at  25,000  tents,  or  125,000  souls,  besides  a  large 
number  of   horses  of  excellent  breed  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep.     The  new 
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province  has  also  another  source  of  wealth  in  the  fisheries  of  sturgeon  and  other 
fish  on  the  Caspian  coast,  which  are  very  productive  and  yield  considerable 
quantities  of  caviar.  But  a  still  more  valuable  commodity  is  petroleum,  of  which 
vast  stores  are  known  to  exist  in  this  region,  which  belongs  geologically  to  the 
same  fonnation  as  the  Baku  district,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Caspian.  In  the 
island  of  Chcleken,  near  Mikhailovsk,  are  found,  besides  petroleum,  large  quantities 
of  mineral  wax,  which  is  a  very  valuable  substance. 

To  these  resources  must  be  added  the  industries  of  the  Turkoman  tribes,  of 
which  Colonel  Stewart  speaks  very  highly.  "They  manufacture  carpets  that 
cannot  bo  surpassed  or  eqiudlcd  in  Persia,  and  are  similar  to  the  aiicient  Persian 
carpets,  which  fetch  so  largo  a  price,  and  cannot  now  be  made  in  Persia.  They 
have  powder  mills  worked  by  water-power  which  turn  out  very  good  gunpowder, 
and  they  are  clever  in  manufacturing  false  Persian  money,  with  which  they  flood 
the  bazaar  in  Mahomedabad.  Their  felts  and  the  rough  cloths  they  manufacture 
from  sheep's  wool  are  far  superior  to  any  made  in  Persia ;  and  they  also  make 
a  stuff  that  looks  something  like  alpaca,  only  thicker,  which  fetches  a  higK  price. 
Aniline  dyes,  which  are  ruining  the  Persian  carpets,  have  not  yet  reached  the 
Turkomans,  and  as  the  materials  they  use  are  good,  the  carpets  last  almost  for 
ever.  In  fact,  everything  the  Turkomans  make,  except  their  money,  is  thoroughly 
good." 

This  traveller  estimates  the  strength  of  the  Tekke  and  other  Turkoman  tribes  in 
this  district  and  the  still  independent  territory  of  Merv  as  under  : — 

Tenti. 
"  Akhal  Tokko,  in  Daman-i-kuh,  now  belonging  to  Russia      ....         25,000 

McTv  Tekke,  on  Murghab,  and  a  few  on  Tejend  liiver 40,000 

Salor,  in  Merv  Tekke  oasis 6,000 

Suruk,  at  Yulutan,  and  Punj-Deh  on  the  Murghab  River     ....  6,000 

Tot^a 76,000 

**  The  number  of  inhabitants  per  tent  may  be  taken  at  five.  This  will  give  for 
the  Daraan-i-kuh  and  Merv  country  a  population  of  380,000,  and  I  do  not  think 
*  this  is  an  excessive  estimate.*' 

Of  these  the  Akhal  Tekke  are  now  Ilussian  subjects,  and  the  others  are 
expected  soon  to  accept  the  Russian  protectorate. 
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THE  RACES  OF  ASIATIC  RUSSIA  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR 

AFFINITIES  AXD  RELIGIONS.* 


All  the  peoples  of  Asiatic  Russia  belong  ethnically  to  three  distinct  types — the 
Caucasic,  Mongol,  and  Sub- Arctic.  The  Caucasic,  or  Fair  type,  is  represented  chiefly 
by  the  Russian  Slavs ;  by  the  Armenian,  Kurdish,  and  Persian  Iranians ;  by  the  Jewish 
and  Arab  Semites;  and  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  who  are  taken  as  the 
typical  members  of  the  family.  The  Mongol,  or  Yellow  type,  is  represented  mainly 
by  the  Turkoman,  Usbeg,  Kara-Kalpak,  Nogai,  Yakut,  and  Kirghiz  Tatars ;  by  the 
Kalmuk  and  Buriat  Mongolians  ;  by  the  Soyot,  Ostiak,  and  Samoyede  Finns ;  by 
the  Tunguses,  Lamuts,  Golds,  and  others  of  Manchu  stock ;  and  by  the  Chinese  and 
Coreans  of  the  Amur  basin.  The  Sub- Arctic  type,  whosD  position  and  affinities 
present  many  difficult  problems,  comprises  proWsionally  the  Giliaks,  Koriaks, 
and  a  few  other  nomad  tribes  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  continent. 

"^he  prevailing  religions  are  the  Buddhist,  diversely  modified,  professed  chiefly 
by  the  Kalmuks,  Buriats,  Chinese,  and  Coreans ;  the  Mohammedan,  adopted  by 
nearly  all  the  Tatar  peoples,  as  well  as  by  the  Kurdish  and  Persian  Iranians ;  Chris- 
tianity, restricted  mainly  to  the  Slavs,  Armenians,  and  Georgians  of  the  Caucasus ; 
Paganism  and  Shamanism,  still  practised  by  some  Caucasian  tribes,  by  the  Samoy- 
edes,  Ostiaks,  and  other  nomads  of  Siberia,  and  by  nearly  all  the  Sub- Arctic  peoples. 

Far  more  numerous  are  the  languages,  of  which  there  are  probably  not  less 

than  a  dozen  fundamentally  distinct  stocks.     But  most  of  these  are  concentrated 

in  the  Caucasus  and  the  extreme  north-east.     The  dialects  elsewhere  current  are 

all  reducible  to  two  great  families — the  Aryan  and  the  Ural-Altaic  or  Finno- 

Tataric.      Of  the  Aryan  four  branches   are  represented  in  Asiatic  Russia — the 

Slavonic,  Iranie,  Galcha,t  and  Teutonic.     Of  the  Ural--fVltaic   all  the   four  main 

divisions  are  represented,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  scheme.     Of  the  other  distinct 

stock  languages  the  principal  are  the  Georgian,  Cherkess,  and  Chechenz  of  the 

Caucasus ;  the  Yukaghir,  Koriak,  and  Aino  of  the  north-eastern  regions,  besides 

the  Semitic  and  Chinese. 

I.— CAUCASIC  RACES. 

CAUCASIANS. 


Kaktveli 
Family 


West 

CAfCAsia 


f  Georgians 
Imeritians 
Mingrelians 
Gurians . 

{  Lazes 
Svans 
Hachians 
Khevsurs 
Pshivs   . 

/  Cherkessos 

<  Abkhnsians 

(  KaUards 


Orthodox  and  Latin  Christians 


Sunnites 


Nominal  Christians 


850.000 


Sunnites  .... 
Sunnites  .... 
Orthodox  Christians 


J 


138,000 


^  It  is  ri^ht  to  state  that  the  £ditr>r  alone  is  responsible  f«>r  tho  subjoined  clussifications,  which  depart 
in  some  respects  from  tho«e  generally  adopted  by  the  Author. 

t  The  Galchas,  whom  M.  Ch.  de  Ujfalvy  calls  *•  Highland  Tajiks,*'  are  commonly  classed  with  the 
Iranians.  But  they  seem  rather  to  hold  an  intermediate  position  between  tho  Iranie  and  Indie  branches 
of  the  Aryan  family. 
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ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 


East 

Caucabds 

(Daghcstan) 


Lesghiaiui  . 


Iranians 


Slavs 


Galchas 


Teutons 


Chcchcnzes 


Ossos  (Iron) 
Armenians. 
Kurds  .  . 
T:ilyshes  . 
Tats  .  .  . 
Tajiks  .  . 
Sartes    .     . 

!  Great  Russians 
jjittle  Kussiuns 
Poles  .  ,  . 
Maghians  .  . 
K»htut8  .  . 
Falghars  .  . 
(  Machas .  .  . 
Fans.  .  .  . 
Yagnobs  .  . 
Karatoghins  . 
Germans     .     . 


Arabs 
Jews. 


{Avars;  Kunm    ,    .x  ^ 

Kazi-Kumyksh  .  .  I  All  Simnites  except  the  Diao,  said  I  jeiiy  aaa 
Andi ;  Ude ;  Dido  .  >  to  be  " Devil- worshippers "  .  .(  ^^^'^^^ 
Dargo ;  Duodcz  .     .  J 


f 

r  Inguish     -     •  ]  ) 

ARYANS. 

Nominal  Christians 110,000 

Christians,  Gregorian  rite 722,000 

Sunnites 16,000 

I  Shiahs l     120,000 

I  Sunnites  mostly 2,000,000 


I  Orthodox  Church 

Orthodox  and  Reman  Catholic 


Lutherans 


SEMITES. 


Sunnites 
Judaism 


9,000,000 


Sunnites,  Pagans,  and  Fire- worshippers \    250,000 


50,000 

? 
30,030 


MiXKD 

Tatahs 


n.— MONGOLIC  EACE8. 

TURKI  OR  TATAR  FAMILY. 


< 


Eumuks  . 

Nogais  .  . 

Telents  .  . 

Bashkirs 

^Kumandes  . 
Tatars  of  Siberia 

Chaudors    .     . 


/  Kara-Nogai  . 
I  Kalaiis-Sabla  . 
(  Kalaus- Jombuluk 


i  Tangaur     .     . 

.  J  Karagai-Kipchak 

(  Bursian .     .     . 


Ersari  . 
Ali-EU  . 
Kara 


Salor 


Tekke    . 
Goklan  . 

Y'omud  . 


\ 


XJZDEOS 


Kungrad 
Naiman  . 
Kipohak 
Jalair 
,  Audijani 


("  Red  "  and  **  Black 
r  Abdal ;  Hozagi 
j  Igdyr;  Burunjuk 

'  I  Ensenlu ;  ISheikh 
I  Kara-Chaudor 


Christians      .     . 
")  Mostly  Christians 


TUMOMASS        j5^^        _      _ 


J 
I 
( 


Sunnites 


Is 


Sunnites 


60,000 
35,000 


}    760, 


000 


50,000 


Yalavaj .  .  . 
Kuraman  .  . 
Ana  Bolegi 
Khorasanli .  . 
Biraj ;  Uerzegi 
Sokhti  .  .  . 
Alasha  .  .  . 
Akhal;  Otamish 
Mcrv;  Toktainish 
«iakir;  Beg.llli  . 
Kayi;  Karabalkan 
Kyryk;  Bajindir 
Gerkez;  Yandak. 
Atal»ay;  Y'afer  . 
Sheref  Juni  .  . 
Ogurjali      .    .     . 


\ 


/  Sunnites 


/ 


1,000,000 


i 


Sunnites >3,000,000 
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Kara- 
Kalpaks 


^Sonnites 


Kirghiz- 
Kasaks 


Kava- 

K  ROHIZ 

(Bunits) 


Baymakle  . 
Khandelki  . 
'i'ei  stamgali 
Achamayli . 
Kaychili-Kitai 
Ingakli  .  . 
Kenedoz 
Tomboyan  . 
Shaku  .  . 
Ontonturuk 

rG,.amonle(Ulu-  j  ^^t  i 

'*'*•'  bargain  . 
rArghyne 
Middio         fiords  J  Naiman  . 
<      (Urta-Yuz)  .     .  i  Kipchak      .     .  / 

C  Uvak-Ghiroi 

Little  Horde  I  *J?!""'y      • 

(Kachi-Tuz)     .|Sl[jr„.- 
•^  Inner  Horde    .     .     Bukeyevskaya 

Bogu;  Sultu   . 
Son  Bagish 
Sary  Bagish     . 
Cherik;  Jadigar 
Sayak:   Tnngatar 
I^suiz  .     . 
Monandyr  . 
Advgina 
I  Kokcha  .     . 
Sol  ("  Left ")  Sec- j  Soni 


>    300,000 


450,000 


Nominal  Sonnites,  with  Shaman 
Pagan  observances 


and  U,  100,000 


On  ("  Right")  Sec- ^ 
tion    .... 


tion 


E. Turkestan  r^^**5*"^"«    • 
----'^'---Isa^erpciaks 


•1 


Mundufl . 
Kitai.     . 


N 


1,000,000 
200,000 


Sunnitcs  and  Shamans 


>    400,000 


Sunnitcs 


Kalmuks 


Yakuts 
Dolgans 

Zungars 
Torguts . 
KhoHhods 
1  Turbots  . 
Chora8>e8 
Tcletzes. 
Kudara  . 


Nominal  Christians 
Shamans  .... 


\ 


100,000 

200,000 
1,000 


aiONGOLIAN  FAMILY. 


BuRiATB      J  Selengha     , 

(East  branch)  <  KhoriDsk    . 

I  Barguzin    . 

Tunka    .     . 

Verkho-Lcnsk 

BuRiATS         Olkhon  .     . 

(Westbranch)    Kudi;  Ida 

Balagansk  . 

Alarsk    .     . 


Lamuts  .     . 
Oroches.    . 
Golds     .     . 
Chapoghirs 
Maiiegrs 
Mangnns    . 
Samag^rs 
N^atkons    . 
Nig^dals;  Negda 
.Tazi;  Olenes  . 


Tung  USES 


Samotbdes 


{  ChAdcs  (extinct) 
Yuraks  .     . 
Tagurs  .     . 
Abators .     . 
Koibals .     . 
Soyots   .     . 
Motors  . 
Karagasses 
Ramasses   . 
Tagvis  .    . 


Buddhists  and  Shamanists 


1 


20,000 


Shamans,  Baddhists,  and  Christians 


)    250,000 


MANCUU  FAMILY. 


Shamans  and  Nominal  Christians 


80,000 


FINNISH  FAMILY. 


Shamans  and  Nominal  Christians 


20,000 


ASIATIC  ELSSIA. 


T^-UKt  Ariui 

UcKlAS         I  OfCilU 


Sumiual  ChiiMiui   . 


IIL— SrB-.VECTIC  BACES. 
r>CLA=SIFIED. 


iKoriaki  priKt 
Chakefak  .  . 
CliDTUitie* 


Pa^uu  and  NMeinil  CluifUHM  . 


Kainiiia]  CIuiRuiu 

Or  DorirrrL    (hikOiMi.u'Aiikal]     Pane*    .     .    -    ■ 

AmrtrtE*      GUukm  ....     I^nu    .... 

Aint*     .     .    -    ■     Pasau    .... 

Manchniuiu 
>  Gi^Bife*  ....    Pagans    . 


SmumiE* 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES. 


Dlslrlctr,  drcln.  ind  CipUliKlci. 

ybrlA,  V  Cittvuraiia, 

■  District  of  Stavropol 

„  Aloxaniirnvskava      .     . 

;  „  Sovo-Ciritrorj-cTskiy     . 

L-OoTlMtMlJCT  OF   StAVBOPOI  .      .    '  ,,  .  "v..j  .  ^'"'^";''c"'"'"^    r'    J      ' 

DetnchM)  tuwn  of  S<Tmtoi.  Krprt  . 
'  Territory  "f  tho  Nomad  Kalmaks . 
1  Territory  of  the  Turkouiani  anil 

Total 

.  Circle  of  \nn<likiiTliaz      ....  6,187 

I,.        Arf^Ti 1,687 

„       Vfdviio sea 

Kb«*iT.Yurt     ....  3,33« 

— .     .             „        Ki^lar 4,030 

I        ,.       Orozniy' 6.;.?3 

1         „        I'atipitBk      ...          .  13.739 

I  Town  of  Slozdok — 

I,        „       Giiorgjevak — 

Total 35,0^1 

District  of  Vck.iterinudiir      ■     ■     .  7,093 

I  ..         Vcisk 7,400 

„  'I'ltninllc 6  440 

III.— pHovtscB  or  KcBAM .    .    ,    .  (         ,.        ZiikiiUitisliiv  ....  e  204 

Maikop.     .'....  10.603 

I           „           Kalalpiuihimk       .      .     .  10,33n 

\         „         KavkuEskayu ....  U.sTO 

Total fi6,e47^ 

ClSCAVCABIA I  133,238 

SoHti,  or  7Van«nMfo«i"fl.  \ 

rv.— Circle  of  tjib  Black  Sbi ,        3,172 

v.— D.V18IOS  OF  StKvsi 4,390 

A.- 83 


Bq<u»Mila. 

— - 

*^3a 

92,B19 

83.333 

90,301 

100,433 

3,785 

3,174 

— 

}     14,602 

8S,oOS 

137.037 

■2i,lii0 
22,002 
6A.700 
24.972 
12l>,695 
130.280 
8.i79 
3.34fi 


100.034 
I  ■  38,:i93 
I       147,408 

Ii7,iea 
•  137.316 
I      643,307 


1G,73A 
74,443 


Ca  i;  CAHiA — tctitmutd. 
IHirtilcIa,  Clnlf^  and  Captntnciea. 


VI. — GUVBBNMBNT    OF    Ki:TAI« — 

(Inu-'riu,  MitiiiTi'lia,  Svanin, 
Knuhn,  Li>chguin,  Guria, 
Samunakan) 


!  District  of  Kutnl* 
„  llziuiteti 
„  ShhTupan 
„  I^ii'hn 
„  Zufniidi  and  Uedont- 
kaL-h 
„  LifchifUia  Btid  Svaniu  . 
Town  of  Toti 

Total 

f  DUtrirt  of  Tifli 

siiniiikh 


VII.-OOVBIIMIFNT  OF  TiFl.W-  '■ 

(Kartliiiliii.  Kakhrtia,  Usvrtia,    ', 
tjukhot,  MiBkhia)     .    .     .    ' 


T.'lUT 

TioQcti . 


DuHhrt  .  . 
AkhnJtcik  . 
Aklmtkaloki 


VIII.-ClKtLB  .f  ZitATiUA    . 


J  District  ul  Krivan  .     .     ,     . 
Niikhii'hevan  .     . 
„         Ali'XUDdmpiiI  ■     . 
„         Xiivu-llnyiiKid 
I         „  Kchmiarlxiii     .     . 

I         „         Surmulin    .     .     . 
{         „         t-hurmro-DariibiRiiz 
VDctucbcd  town  of  Drdulu't  . 

Total 

I  District  oFYdiznvetpol   .     . 

Nukhs  .... 

I         „         Art-shki      .     .     . 

;  „         IShu-liu  .... 


ZanK«i..r   . 

Kuziikh.     . 

Total       .... 

Diotrict  of  Unku     .     . 

Khcinnkba  . 


Kubn 


XII.—  DlO  II EBTAN 


id  SaUaix     . 
;.         Ook.<hai    .    '.     .     . 

Islanila 

Total 

TrsnarBucBiia  (without  Kure  uiii 

SA&m)  

Town  and  Culitiiincv  of  n.rbpiid  . 
CSrolw  of  Titiiir-KhuD-.'Sliuni     .     . 

„       Kiizi-Kuiiiukli  .     .     .     . 
„       Andi 


2,0-23 
1,317 
1,830 

3,i;u 


3,03G 

S,66d 


Km 


XIII.— PlIOVISCB  oP  IUtim 
XIV.— PuovinceufKabb   . 


Town  niid  I'ort  of 
Total      .     . 

f  Uistrict  of  IMuiii 

t    ::    aS" 

I         „         Childir 


141.033 

M.lttl 
109.685 
60,6i  1 

89,396 
80.759 
35,160 
3,1126 


6;0,6( 

221,012 
61,3:^8 
62,412 
33,404 

124,829 

67,3.08 

431377 

_4»,909 

662,869 
68,839 
94,1113 
6li.7T« 

109,690 
76,liJi  t 
81,303 
69,J30 

fi^.9es 

3..Vi5 


648,-^93 
98,687 
94,336 
38,776 

10a,4B6 
49,006 
41,320 
88,6!4 
77.601 

603,784 
£9,164 
99,986 

14H,2SB 
97,244 
T»,691 


2,086 
012 

1.764 
9S8 

1.920 

41,166 
38,910 
42.768 
G6.430 
60.482 

'■!"" 

09.819 
3,883 

17.148 

481,414 

15,964 

184,300 

;      17»i,9M 

6,826,606 
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Caitcasia — continued. 
Towns  in  the  Kuua  Basin  and  Eastern  Transcaucasia  with  over  5,000  Inhabitants  in  1874. 


jRecent  Conquest*, 


Ardahan 


6,000 


Gorerument  of  Tijlia, 

Tiflis 104,760 

Akhallzik 13,250 

Signakh 9,250 

Telav 7,026 

Gori 6,000 


Baku 


Government  of  Baku, 


14,575 


Salvani . 
Muahtagi 


Shunha  . 
Nukha  . 
Yelizavetpol 


Government  of  Yelizavetpol. 


TaU       . 
Belokani 


Circle  of  Zakatali, 


9,050 
6,075 


24,550 
20,900 
18,500 


6,950 
6,550 


Towns  of  the  Kuma  and  Terek  Basins  with  over  5,000  Inhabitants. 


Gorerument  of  Stavropol. 

Patififorak  (1875) 
Praskoveya 
Alexandrovskaya 
Blagudiimo'io  . 
OtkazDoio 


13,650 
8,000 
7,400 
0,050 
o,l50 


Territory  of  the  Terek, 

Vladikavkaz.  (1876) 
Kizlar(1876)  . 
Grozniy  .        . 
Mozdok  . 
TJnis- Marian  . 
Ak-sai     .         .    ■ 


20,G00 
9,175 
8,450 
8,380 
6,900 
6,000 


Towns  and  Villages  op  Eastern  Caucasia  with  over  4,000  Inhabitants  in  1876. 


Derbond 
Gubdcn  . 
Akhti 
Kazanish 


Daghcstan. 


13,775 
6,500 
6,650 
4,400 


Tarki 4,100 

Tomir-Khan-Shura          .         .        .        .  5,100 

Gfmetmment  of  Baku. 

Kuha 11,300 

Kriz 4,800 


Towns  of  the  Araxis  Basin  with  a  Population  op  ov«r  6,000  Inhabitants. 


Kars 

Kaghizman  . 
Alexandrapol 
Elrivan  . 


10,000 

5.000 

20,450 

12,500 


Krivan  and  suburbs 
Nakhichevan 
Novo-Bayazid 
Ordubat 


12,600 
6,900 
6,350 
3,600 


Towns,  Stasitzas,  and  Villages  op  Western  Caucasia  with  ovrr  6,000  Inhabitants  in  1874. 


Yckaterinodar 
Yoisk 
Maikop   . 
Temruk  . 

Novo-Petrovakaya  . 
Pashkovskaya 
Novo-Miehastovskaya 
Staro-iMinskaya       '. 
I^dovskaya     . 
Novo-Troitzkaya     . 
Pctrovskava     . 
IvanovskHya    . 
Staro-Shchorbinovskaya 
Umanskuya 
Uspcnskaya     . 
Temirgoyovskaya    . 
IlyinHkaya 
Batalpnshinskaya    . 


Province  of  the  Kuban 


32,500 
28,600 
22,550 
11,150 
7,000 
6.600 
6,550 
6.2.)0 
6.175 
6,150 
6,050 
6,950 
6,900 
6,«50 
6,600 
6,420 
6,400 
6,320 


Grigoropolisskaya  . 

1 

B                                t 

fl 

6,300 

Bekeshevskaya 6,100 

Circle  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Anapa 6,200 

Government  of  Stavropol. 

Stavropol 29,60i) 

Belaglina 

11.220 

Bozopaznoio    . 

6,850 

Knisnapolana . 

6,500 

I^dovHkaya  Bnlka  . 

6,200 

Novo-Dmitrovskoie 

5,800 

Donskoio 

5,775 

Novo-Georgyevskoio 

6,<i00 

Sredne-Ycgorlikskoio 

5,450 

Kugulta  . 

6,400 

Pcschanookopskoie  . 

6,3<0 

Sandata  . 

6,20(» 

Medvejie 

6,160  - 

FaoviHCB  OF  SiB-nABU  (1870} 

ClnCLB  OP  TUB  Aml-dahia       . 
ClUCLl  ot-  Zahafsiun  (IBTI)  -     . 

PUOVIM-B   OF    FeKOHAVA         .       . 
FaonNCE  of  SEHCHECUIKiiK  (IHC 

KliUA 


APPENDIX. 

TURKESTAN. 


(  Cily  of  Tnnhbeiid  . 
1  DiMrict  of  Kunima 
I  „         Adli-ata 


rnirtrictof  P-njnk'Tit  . 
i  ,.  luaii-kurBsn 

,1         „         Simarkoud 


TuNS-CAtPIAM  Teubitobv  (1877)    .    < 


f  Bailiwii'k  of  Tiirlioiiiftna  . 
I         „  MimjtisliUik , 


(_     iDnmnn-i-kub),  ItiHI 

Total 

fPurt  of  tlio  Wslrirt  of  rnilak   . 


[^Difltrirt  ot  Emb  nsk 
Tolul      .     .     . 


,  ,.„  76,05^ 

^■"'>  106,685 

:7.480  103,835 

i4.730  176,204 

li.3^0  115,8»2 

3,7aO  1011,090 

IMW  I          61,7»0 

0.17ll_  t        123.190  _ 

ll,99kl  [        Wl,70« 

,1,400  I       107,200 
70,760 

287,950 

73e,sgo 

100,042 
10M74 
lGu,63t 
128,000 

43.443 

639,Sub 
139,680 


io,noo 

16,780 

1.900 

107,400 


i-i,42(]j 


Distritt  (if  tiiri-Suisit  , 
Gruud  Total    .     . 


_|       150.000  P 
I     ;ia2U.4UO 


Kh...i"r. 

rm-li'lK'  and  HUbitilis 

'J'lirkiwtan  (Yu! 
Diimkint 

!'Kk.nl         . 

A»h. 


a  DsTiiicT. 
Auli-iiW  . 
KuiuilinHk 

ft 
Cbiinliui  (in  sun 

Vmiiv  (ISTO)  . 
;lj-i..L.;-k  .         . 


I'li 


vA   . 
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TcRKESTATf — Continued. 
Agrictltukal  Domain  (»f  Russian  Turkestan  in  Acres. 


Provinces. 

Under  Cultivation. 

Pasture. 

Desert  and  Waste. 

Total. 

Semircchinsk  . 

l>,35t),UU0 

50,000,000 

00,000,000 

102,356,000 

Sir-daria 

984,000 

50,000,000 

68,512,000 

119,496,000 

Forghaiia 

],GoO,OOi) 

8,250,000 

8,525.000 

18,496,000 

Zaraftfhan 

C2G.OO0 

3,625,000 

2,497,000 

6,784,000 

AmU'ddiia       . 

126,000 

3,625,000 

19,949,000 

23  690,000 

Lr»-E  Stock  of  Russian  TtRKKbTAN. 

Prorinees. 

Ckmelk 

HOTMS. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Senurechinsk  . 

97,412 

892,007 

623.200 

6,296,000 

Sir-daria 

242,130 

395,56:i 

.    29S550 

3,183,000 

Zarafshan 

1.248 

61,991 

84,463 

283,000 

Ferghana 

38,294 

213,760 

220,717 

1,260,000 

Amu-daiia 

11,267 

48,000 

38,070 

329,000 

Total 


390,351 


1,601,311  1,160,000 


11,351,000 


Poi'LLATIuN   OF    AfGEAN   TuRKESTAN,    ACCORDING   TO  GrODEKOT. 

Shihirkhan  \ 

Ak-cha        ( 

Saripul        i         *        *        * 

llalmene     / 

Gurzivan     ) 

Darzab        \         '        '        ' 

Total         .... 


Wakhan 

3,000 

Badakahan   . 

158,000 

Kunduz 

400,000 

Balkh  .... 

b4,000 

Andkhoi 

60,000 

270,000 
5,000 


960,000 


Oasis     . 
8tt-pT>es,  &c.  . 

Total      . 


KUITA. 


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 
5,400 
17.700 

23,100 


Popolation. 
300,000 
400.000 

700,000 


Chief  Towns  of  the  Province  of  Ferghana,  with  their  estimated  Populations  in  1876-7. 


Kokan    . 

Namangan 

Marghiian 

Andijan 

<»sh 

Naiikat  . 

Kassan  . 


60,000 
6(',000 
40,000 
20,000 
20.000 
15,000 
10,000 


1 


Chust  (Tus) 
Uzghent  . 
Assakeh  . 
Sharikhan 
Balikchi  . 
Isfara 
VadU        . 


7,500 
6,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,00C 


Tashkend 

Samarkand 

Khojend 

T'ra-tope 

Jizak 


Schools  in  Turkestan  (1879). 

Schools. 

118 

80 

20 

13 

7 


Pupils. 

2,:i60 

1,600 

400 

280 

140 


SIBERIA. 


Provinces. 


Asiatic  Slope  of  the  Government 
OF  Perm  :  5  Districts      .... 


AmATIC  PORTION  OF  the  GoTERNMFNT 

OF  Orenburg:  4  Districts   .     .     . 


District.",  Circles,  and  Captaincies.       I 

iJiMtrictf  attributeil  to  Enrupt. 

r  Verkho-Turie 

I  Yekaterinburg 

!  Irbit 

•  Kami8hl<>v 

j  Shadrinsk 

^     Total 

fTroitzk I 

f 'hclabinsk j 

<<  Orsk    . I 

I  Vtrkhnyc-Uralsk 

^     Total I 


Area  in  Square  |  Popolation  in 
Miles.  1870—77. 


25,360 

11,350 

4,040 

6,110 

7.190 


54,05u 

7,410 
15,620 
17,580 
21,450 


189,515 
318,317 
122,133 
214,797 
260,597 

1,105,361 

103,363 
277.561 
113,362 
132.834 


62,060  I   627,120 


p„*„. 

Dtatrtali,  ClnlH,  ud  CptiiBriM. 

Oillral  Ana  (Ot  SiuiH). 
NikolayeTBk 

fAkmolinek 

Kokchctav 

ArninRquaie 

"SSf." 

OOVEBXXENT  OF  TlBOAI      .... 
OnveKVHBKT  OF   AmOLISBK  :                    1 

4  Distik-ts ^ 

33,990 

60,300 
2»,MB0 
lH,f>80 
27,740 
la9.7Uu' 

29,000 
HO.OOO 
39,000 
46,000 
194,000 

48,630 
404,260 

ie.<5o 

9.3(10 
26.J30 
32,030 

M70 

90,000  r 

Petropavlovik 

.     Total 

K»rkaralin»k 

Kokbekti 

Gov  BKX  MINT   07   SeJ11PALATIN"K  : 

4  Districla 

232,000  t 

GovBHN KENT  OP  Tobolsk  ;  lOOin'IfB 

Writ  Siberia. 

rTolffllHk        

Berj-ozov  1 
S.ir^t      )     ■ 

Kiirnan    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

TukaUusk  (Omsk) 

Tare 

fi  10.000  f 

110.298 
23,763 
7,348 
200,049 
196.889 

ug 

113,479 

Yululorovsk 

L     ToUl 

166,136 

6l)»,u6U 

119,500 
fil.-210 
74,9oH 

ao.sno 

30,170 
29,640 
34*.9.iO 

8,190 

181.630 
33.220 
23,290 
42,.%0 
73'J,Go0 
■  1,028,540 

31,940 

17,470 
48,610 
37,230 
187,040 

1.086,848 

QoTEBKXE-NT  OF  ToHSK '.  6  Circlc«  . 

Uii«k    .- 

187.127 
106,057 
113,!)33 
Ot.SOZ 

Kuznetsk      .     .     .  • 

Muriiosk 

£ait  Siie'ia. 
KramioyarBi 

84,473 

69.197 

OovEUNiiEST  OF  YtMsEiSK :  6  Cirelcs  ■ 

Aohhi-ik 

MinuBLnxk 

Turukhui.»k 

70,110 

110,288 

7.427 

OoTEESMKST  OF  Ii.KiTSK  :  6  Circlw 

IrkuUk 

Kiiny-Udiniik 

V(!rkho.|.fn»k 

Kirennk 

Total 

116.598 
108,341 
41.784 

63.861 
3«,0W 

322,290 

346.750 
144,UG0 
436,150 
321,986 
304,910 
1,663,430 
11.430 

lo,i>:(o 

lOriOO 
17.180 

8,>,eoo 

112,840 

ao8,fi'29 

Olokmitisk 

13,817 

I'lioTiNtE  OF  YimiTSK :  5  CirclM    . 

VPt-kh.,-Y«n^k 

31,802 

rKUVINCEOFTsA-IBBlIKALIA:  eCircll'B 
I'lluTWCB   OF  THE  AMCK 

Total 

Chitn 

NvCTl'lliHSk 

Nv.r<hii.»kiv.Znvod 

V,.ckhnv-UJiusk 

S..Ipnf!inBk 

UarRiizin 

Total 

236,067 

72  981 

28.841 
130,372 
109,026 

70.14* 

19.416 
430,780 

28,689 
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SiBKRiA — continued. 


Prorinoes. 


Diitrieti,  Circlet,  and  Captainden. 


Area  in  Square 
MUea. 


PopaUtino  in 
lWa-77. 


f  Nikola  vcvsk 

I  !4i 


Mauitimb  Protincb  :  6  Circles 


Sofiisk 


!  IMropavlovak 
'  OkhoUk   .     . 

Gijiginsk .     . 

Ud.     .     .     . 


[ 


Teruitort  of  thb  Usuri  :  6  Circles 


Finnish 
Stock 


Monprol 
Stock 


Usuri   .     . 
Suifiin.     . 
Ehanka 
AvvakumoY 
Suchan 


Total  (Maritime  Prcv.  and  Usuri) 


Appkoxixate  Population  of  Liberia,  according  to  Races  (1880). 


/  Voguls    . 
1  Samovedes 


( 


Ostiaks  . 

S«)VOt8      . 

Tunguscs 

Buriats  . 
.  Kalmuks 
j  Chinese  and  Manchus 
I  Coreans  . 
l^Yukaghirs 


4,600 
25,000 
2o,000 

8,000 

25,000 

250,U00 

20,000 

10,000 

3,000 

1,600 


Turki 

Stock 


Slavs 


9,031 
8,u87 
6,846 
4,608 
6,901 
1,464 

6,779 
1,196 
4.779 
1,173 
666 


50,610 


1  Yakuts 

200,000 

I  Dolgans 

600 

(Tatars 

80,000 

rChukchis     . 
Koriaks 

12,000 

6,000 

;  Kamehadales 

3,000 

GiUaks 

6,000 

AiucM  . 

3,000 

^  Gipsit^s 

6,000 

•                 •                 ■                 •                 « 

.      4,600,000 

Yield  of  the  Altai  Mines  from  1745  to  1860. 
3,568,750  its.,  valued  at  £10.000,000. 


Silver  . 

Gold     . 

Copper 

Nickel  . 

Pig  and  Cast  Iron 

Total  Value 


Product  of  the  Alta!  Mines  in  1876. 

25,260  lbs. 


2,666    „ 

1,3S0,000    „ 

64,050    „ 

1,730,750   „ 

2,000,000  roubles. 


BamaiU   . 
Biisk 

Zmei'nogorsk    . 
Suzun8kiv-zavo<l 
Loktcvskia-zavod 


Chief  Towns  in  the  AltaI  Districts  (1873). 


Pop. 
13,525 
6,350 
6,000 
5,400 
6,0U0 


Zirj-anovsk 
Kuznctzk 
Salair 
Kiddersk 


Pop. 

4.500 

3,250 

3,000 

2,500 


Area  and  Population  of  the  Ob  Basin. 


Government  of  Tobolsk        ....... 

„  Tomsk 

„  Semipalatinsk  

Asiatic  portion  of  the  Perm  and  Orenburc:  Govern mentn 
Portion  of  the  Ob  Ba^in  in  the  Turgai  and  Akmolinsk  Govmts. 
District  of  Achinsk.  Government  of  Y'eniseisk 
Basin  of  the  Black  Irtish  in  Mongolia 


eainSq.  Miles. 

Pop.  1873. 

551,100 

1,088,850 

340,870 

838,760 

195,000 

610,160 

60.900 

1,350,000 

274,400 

321,830 

23,290 

70,810 

40,000  P 

100,000? 

Total 


1,495,560 


4,280,400 


Towns  in  the  Yknesei-Ajioara  Basix. 


Yenisei, 


Krasnoyarsk  (1873)  . 

Yeni8<nsk 

^linusinsk 

Kansk 

Turukhansk 


»» 
»» 

*> 


Pop. 

14,150 

7,  ISO 

4,440 

2,270 

216 


Angara. 


•  i  5    i  Kiakhta  and  suburbs  (1873) 
%M    1  VtJrkhnye-iydinsk  „ 

t- J    (  Novo-Selcngin*k  „ 

^i;g  (Irkutsk  (1875) 

oil  I  Nijne-Udinsk  (1875)     . 


Pop. 
9,050 
3,476 
1,060 

32.520 
3,320 


Tnkutsk  (1873)  . 
Verkho-LenBk(l8T3). 
Kircnsk  „    . 

Brcdno-Koliilisk    „    . 


61BEKI  A— ceatiHiuJ. 
»  TBI  Babins  of  Lena  and  Eaitebx  liivEi 
Pop. 

iMO    j  Olobminsk  (1873) 
970       Vilui»k  „ 

820       Verkho-Yanslt  „ 
MO    I  Nijno.Koliin»k{1873) 


Timut  1.1  THE  Ahcb  Bari.'v  and  o 


E  East  Coabt  op  Sikbiua. 


NyprrJiinek  (187.<)  . 

NytrchiDakiy-Zavod  „ 
Chita  „      . 

BlHgovyeehchoDik     „      . 
Nikolnyi-vek  „ 

Kliabarovktt  » 


Okhotsk    (1873) 

Oijilrioflk      „      . 
VUdivoetok  (1879) 


IF  Saihalih. 

I   Jnpaiipse  . 


4U0   I   liuBsiaTiB 


POPITLATIOK    O 
1798    , 

i8ie . 

1869  . 


1,193,145   I    1870-T3   . 
1.540.424    I    18S0  ,  .  ,  . 

3,3-27,627   |   IIJSO,  with  the  Uralii 


3.3]0,?6-2 

3,000,000 1 
6,^00,000  P 


PUULIC    ISKTHVCTION    IM    BiHEKIA,    BTCLrSIVE    OP    TKB    EaETEHN    SlOFES    OF    TirB    ChILI^ 

Elementaiy  Schools,  1S76:— 6()0.     Atlnndancr,  IG,2O0,  of  whom  14,000  boys,  2,200  girls. 
Higher  Schools,  96.    Attendance,  3,800. 


INDEX 


Abakan  RItw.  354 

Ak-robat,  Ho 

Amga  E.VCT,  38B 

>it«ii>pe.  3H,  SAG 

Ak-sai,  78 

Amgun  Kivur,  428 

AbBkBDsk,  30B.  362 

riateao,  185 

Amu-daria  River,  202 

Ak-seni  River,  244,  247 

Amur  Uulf,  432 

Abln'ikit  RiTUT.  349 

Ak-ahiirok,  186,  JHO 

lUver,  422 

Abrail,  Lake,  39 

Ak-ri,  276 

Anabara  River.  303,  382 

Abul.  Mount,  101,  102,  130 

Ak-BU,  202 

Anadir  Gulf,  399 

Abnskun,  271 

River.  193,  202 

River,  401 

AcbiDBk.  3^1 

Ak-taah,  263.  2o4 

Anodirek,  402 

AAu-kokh,  Mount,  42, 64 

Ak.t-m,  202 

AoaiB,  34,  61 

Adigheh,  63 

Ak.tcpc,  271 

An<btTnan  Islands.  19 

Adi«h,  Mount,  64 

Aktogoi  Rivpr,  182 

AndiMountaina,79 

Adl<.T  Fort,  61 

Ak.|iilH..h,  331 

Andijan.  276 

AdministratiunoftheCaurasiis  IJO 

AkiiU~i.  HS 

AnJkhoi.  248,  249 

Akusha.  So 

Angara  Uosin,  364 

Siberia,  472 

Ala  deoghiz.  Lake,  191 

River,  332,  370,  373 

Afghan  Turki-atKn,  237 

Ala-)i^.  Mount,  41.  43.  130,  133 

Ani,  146 

Alui  MoimtaiDB,  16H,  171 

Aniva  Bay,  454 

Aghiah-tau,  lluunt,  36 

Ankali,  410 

Agral'liB"'  Bay.  79 

Ala-kul,  Uke,  190 

Anti-Cfluciisus  Mountains.  34 

AKri-dagh,  133 

Alakhin-iafli.  78.  79 

Apsheron  Peninsula.  97,  106 

ARvania,  126 
AibuKhir  Uuir,  209 

Alapavovsk,  317 

Anibs.  220 

Alapuiiirim,  137-8 

Ara^va  River,  102 

Aiger-gol,  Lake,  136 

Alaska.  7 

Aral  Soa.  208 

Aignn,  380,  443 

Alal.  Cape.  109 

.\ralo-('«Ri.ian  Basin,  193 

AiSoi.  453 

Ararat.  Mount,  130,  li-2 

Airi-chai  Rircr,  40 

Kungei  Muuutaius,  183,  184 

Aravan, 276 

Airivanak,  H7 

Tcrakei  Mountains,  184 

AraiisRiver,  100,  104,  139 

AIya,358 

Alaran  River,  78,  102 

Ardahan,  120,  140 

Ajara  Uountaina,  90 

Albania.  126 

Ardanuj,  100 

River,  93 

AllHzin,  443 

Ardimet-Kaifhak,  147 

Ak-bara  River,  276 

Ar-don  River,  84,  68 

Ak-baitalRiror,  i;i 

River,  386,  420 

AigunRivLT,  410,  423 

Ak-bsBh,  Mount,  185 

AU-t  I'ow.  101 

Arguri, 131 

Ak-buUk,  m 

Aleutian  Islands.  40! 

Arji^i-un.  Mount,  102 

Ak-cba,  248 

Ak-denp-hiz,  Lake,  191 

AI<'iandnt]iol.  146 

Annavir,  117 

AkeniKivtr.  138 

AlciuitdrovBk.  269 

Armenia.  140 

Akhal-atok,  ai4,  25-2 

AluiandruTBkaya,  73 

Russian,  130 

Ahbalkalnki.  101,  121 

Alhom,  271 

Akhal  I'ekko,  478,  483 

AUbert,  Slount,  460 

Arpa-chai  RiviT.  110 

Akhaltzik,  121,  154 

Alim-tu.  285 

Aniani  Mountains,  91 

Ak-hiasar.  121 

AUaho-Akhbar,  482 

Akhtari  Uman,  62 

Almali,  Mount,  1H8 

ArtaiHles,  148 

Akhti.  88 

Town,  ^84 

Artviu,  100 

Akieka,  121 

Arj-ans,  20 
Ashur-adeh.2:i 

Ak-kend,  293 

Great,  322 

Ak-kom.  193.  104 

LitUo,  32-2 

A«a  Ktalioo.  346 

Ak-kurean.  286 
Ak-meohed,  283 

Altiiiskuva,  329 

Asaakeh,  276 

Altin-imcl  I'uB^  188 

Aatara.  130 

Ak-MHid,  164 
Akmoluuk,  349 

Altin-tuu  fountains,  322 

Astrabad,  213 

America  Bay,  446 

Ast-urt,  21G 
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Atbasar,  349 
Atesh-gah,  109 
Atok,  214 
Atrek  Kiver,  214 
AiiU-ata,  283 
Avacha  Bay,  400,  414 

Mount,  401 
Avars,  28 

Ava«guz  Biver,  193 
Ayan,  442 

Baba-dagh,  78 
Badakshan,  240 

Kiver,  243 

Town,  243 
Badakhshani,  240 
Bagarash-kul,  179 
Bagdad  Fort,  96 
Baikal,  Lake,  368 
Balkund,  260 
Baisim,  20f5 
Bakhta  River,  354 
Baksu  River,  68 
Baktriana,  166,  237 
Baku,  129 
Balagansk,  381 
Balakhan,  109,  111 
Balakhim  River,  382 
Balkan  Gulf,  207 
Balkans,  3,  214 
Balkh,  247 

River,  248 
Balkhash,  Lake,  191 
Baluchistan,  2 
Bami,  252,483 
Bamian,  245  « 
Bannar,  Mount,  189 
Baraba  Sti^ppe,  332 
Barda,  126 

Barguzin  River,  370,  373 
Barkul,  178 

Mountains,  179 
Barluk  Mountains,  182,  189 
Bamam,  327 
BamaQlka  River,  334 
HarskaOn  Pass,  186,  188 
Bash-Alai,  175 
Bash-Kami,  147 
Bashkirs,  339 
Haskan  River,  103 
Batalpashinskaya,  64 
Batum,  99 
Bayandai,  285 
Bazardiuz,  Mount,  78 
Bear  Island,  389 
Besh-tau,  Mount,  65 
Bei-kom  River,  352 
Bok-pak-diila  JSteppe,  194 
Belaya  Hivor,  40 
Beliy-Kluch,  124 
Bend-i-barbari  River,  248 
Berda,  160 

Bereso vskiy-  za  vod,  34  8 
Bergushet  River,  138 
Bering  Island,  4(»8 

Peninsida,  399 

Sea,  402 

Strait,  402 
Berozov,  34S,  351 
Beryozov,  348 
Beryozovka  River,  328 
Besh-tau,  65 
Bielo-Udovskiy,  349 
Bielukha,  Mount,  322 
Biisk,  329 
Bingol-dagh,  139 
Birza  River,  329 


Biya  River,  334 
Biyen  River,  193 
Blagodamoie,  75 
Blagovyeshchensk,  443 
Bogdo  Mountains,  178 
Bngla-nor,  179 
Bokhara,  252 

aty,  258 
Bolchava  Rvcka  River,  402 
Bolkalak.  384 
Bolnis,  155 

Bolor  Mountains,  4,  165 
Borbalo,  Mount,  78 
Borjom,  1 00,  121 
Boro-khoro  Mountains,  182 
Borokhudzir,  285 
Boskal,  107 

Bosporus,  Eastern,  473 
Bostan-nor,  179 
Hraguni,  83 

Brahmaputra  River,  13 
Bratskiy-ostrog,  378 
Briansk,  78 
B II j nurd,  215 
Bukhtarminsk,  328 
Bulun,  399 
Bureya  Mountains,  422 

River, 
Buriats,  375,  393 
Buruts.  324 
Bzib  River,  51 

Caspian  Sea,  217 

Castries  Bay,  296,  431 

Caucasia,  33 

Caucasians,  46 

Caucasus  Mountains,  337 

Chabdara,  Mount,  175 

Chagan-obo,  191 

Chagos  Bank,  8 

Chamo,  9 

Chani,  Lake,  332-3 

Charin  River,  182 

Charjui,  207,  257 

Chasash,  155 

Chatir-kul,  185,  188 

Che-  henzes,  79 

ChckhatMi,  Mount,  90 

Chelekon  Island,  207,  270,  484 

C'heluskin,  Cai)e,  295 

ChepishH,  481 

Cherdin,  470 

Cherek  River.  68 

Chereniissians,  164 

ChiTkosses,  54 

Ch»Tnishev  Bav,  217 

Chiber  Pass.  245 

Chichiklik  Mountains,  169 

Chikishlar,  218,  270 

Chikoi  River,  379 

Childir,  Lake,  LU 

Childir-dagh,  130 

Chilik  River,  183 

Chimkent,  282 

(Jhindagatin  River,  320 

Chingil,  Mount,  131 

Chirchik  River,  279 

Chita,  307,  442 

Chitnil,  244 

Choktel  Mountains,  199,  279 

Chon-su  1  liver,  171 

Chorukh  River,  91,  95 

Chu  River,  184,  200 

Chudes,  317,  355 

Chudors,  220 

Chuguchak,  189,  350 

Chukchis,  408 


Chukotskoi  Nos.  Cape,  399 
Chulim  River,  333 
Churtu  River,  193 
Chust  (Tus),  276 
Chuvantzes,  396 
Chuvashes,  164 
Chuya  River,  327 
Climate  of  Asia,  8 

Caucasus,  40 

Georgia,  100 

Manchuria,  432 

Mingrelia,  91 

Pamir,  162 

Sakhalin,  453 

Siberia,  305 

Turkestan,  213 
Cochin -China,  8 
Colchis,  33,  88,  96 
Comedos,  166 

Commander's  Archipela^,  408 
Commune,  463 
Conjans,  438 
Cossacks,  59 
Cucumber  Island,  219 

Daghestan,  78 

Dalai,  liake,  424 

Dalaikui  island,  366 

Dalainor,  368 

Dalmatov,  349 

Daman-i-koh,  215 

Daudan-shikan,  245 

Dapsang  Mountains,  2 

Uarial  Gorge,  42 

Darja  Peninsula,  207 

Darjo,  83 

Dnrkhats,  357 

Darvuz,  252.  253 

Dasht-i-Bakara, 

Daa-kura,  Uke,  200 

Dauria,  419 

Daflrs,  436 

Dauss-alin,  422 

Dchas  River,  248 

Dekabrists,  462 

Delijan,  147 

Denau,  255 

Denghiz-tau,  190,  191 

Dera-giiz.  476,  481 
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